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PREFACE. 

More tliJiii tinir years’ r(*si<l(*ncc‘ in Gnca’iiscy , — a centml 
|M)sItin?i, u'li(‘r(* frcijiKMit opportunities are* afUmleel ul' 
visitiu<r fJcr.M'V, Alelcriiev, Sark and IIi*rni,- --and an inti- 
mate ae’ejuaintaneo with variou.s l{esid(*nts in tliy (Jliaiiuel 
Islands anel \'isitoi’s infere*sti*el in literary and scientific 
pursuits, have s<*^m(‘el to the Write*!* to justify liini in 

er 

luielerlakiny die pres(*ut work, lie* rnay he ivtjardeel as 
I he* y^'iie i'a! Meiitew* a< we*!! as e>!ie eef tlu* Authe)rs. 

d'hal the rhanne‘1 Islanels. as a yroup, deserve anel 
tvejuii'e a niemoeraph, will it is hi'lieveel he* admitte*el 
withe>nt a epu-stion. IdiMt ne> tre‘atis(\ eeanhiniuii' a e^e*- 
nera.l <l(*s<*ription e)f tluan’with a eareiul account e)f th(‘ir 
Natural lliste>rv, ICttuudo^y anel .^rcha'e>le)^y, l»as yi‘t 
heen jMihlisIu'el, is c(‘rtain. It is tor tlie* j)ul)lic tv d(*cide 
how far the prese‘ut work is sufli<*h‘nt and satisfactory. 
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The work is divided into tour parts. For the first 
part — a l^hysical and Descriptive account of the Islands 
tuid their Climate — the Editor is alone res[)onsil)lc‘. With 
regard to the second part- general Natural History — the 
case is different. The Editor not being conversant with 
the details of Botau}^ and Zoology, has sought and ob- 
tained the assistance of jnaiiy friends and ac(|uaintanci‘s, 
residents and visitors, all ;5(‘alous and able Xatni’alists, 
who have conununicated the results of their investiga- 
tions in the most frank and friendly mannei*. X list ol' 
the names of these, and of others to wliom the Authors 
are indebted for infoniiiiti<«i, is publislK'd at tlie end of 
the preface, and an acknowledgment of the s]»ecial ser- 
vices of eiich wll be found in tl‘e text. The ina<>nitn(le 
mid imixirtance of the assistance obtained in technical 
Ilotany and ZtxJogy' will Ite at once seen by examinin'; 
the lists of sjiecies in ('hapters VIll. and IX. 

The account of the Gi^-ologj' of the hsliinds is entirely 
by the Editor. 

The third part of the hook, on tin; llistoi-y, Arclia- 
ology, and Language of the Chmmel Isliinds is the ex- 
clusive work of Dr. K. G. Latham. He believes that in 
the doctrine he h^ ijdvanced concerning the comjiarative 
unimportance of the Xorse, and the comparative imj)or- 
tance of certain other oletnent.s of the early history ol 
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tli(j Islands, lie liiis suggested a series oi* oliscure and 
neglectcid facts Avhicli, when recognised, will lai’gely 
influence tlie 0])inion of future historians of Normandy 
and tla^ southern ])arts of England, as well as of the 
(liaiinel Islands. He oflers this as his excuse for the 
ins(‘rtion of a certain amount of matter and certain 
n(‘gativt‘ (“(aiclusions, which might otherwise seem to 
Ih‘ irrelevant. 

Eor tlK‘ lat(‘r history he lias drawn freely upon various 
well known lH)oks. Among thesi*, he would more esjie- 
*eially indieat(‘ tin* writings of Ealli*, |)uiu‘an, and Dr. 
llo>kin>. I*'or I he anti<juarian dt‘tails Mr. l\ (\ Lukis. 
<>r ( iia rn-iy . is tiie pi’incipal authority. 

The fourth |>art oi‘ the work and the A|>pen(lii'(‘s have 
l)i‘en prepared 1)\ tlx* Kdit«>r. In iho ehrjac r on the 
Laws and t \a!'*tjtution of the Island" he has to acknow- 
ledge iinpi>rtant assistmsce. ^•hieil\ from the IJailitf of 
tilK'niScN. 

The pietmnxjiie illustraii<ai." must he notict'd lure, (»n 
aeecHiiit of iiu‘ peculiarly fa\onral)le auspices nniler which 
tluy ap[>ear. Alnnj-t all tla^ di-awings w'ere executi'd 
(»ii wood fr(an orginal sketches, taken »'\[)?vssl\' wdth a 
view' to illusti'ate [nl^nts .’‘•cle(‘t(‘d hy the Editor, 'fwo 
artists comlfmcd to give value to this department. 
OI' Eai'I. fl. Naitki., tla,‘ name alom‘ will he sufKcieiit 
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to satisfy every reader who appreciates art that tlie most 
conscientious accuracy has been obtained, as well as the* 
most exquisite taste in drawinjt- Of Mr. .Peter I^e 
Lievre, whose pictures are only known to those who 
have visited his studio in Guenisey, it may safely be 
said that his success in art is not less remarkable; than his 
familiarity with the details of Natural History. Am])lc* 
proof of both wll be found in the followiiif^ pa«’(‘s. 

It rarely foils to the lot of an Author to have his ideas 
and wishes with regard to illustration so complet(*ly cai’- 
ried out as has been the case in the volume; now pub-* 
lished. It is with singular satisfaction that the halitoi* 
finds his name associated on the title [)age with the 
names of friends whose assistance lais tend(;d to gi\ e a 
character of completeness to the work not otherwise* 
attainable. 

It is right to state, that the (;xecution of the various 
drawngs has been alniosU entirely a labour of love. 


1). T. ANSTKD. 


Impikoton Hall, Cambiiiduj:, 
Novetnbtrf IH0*2. 
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ADDENDA ET (^OHlMCiENDA. 


10, lino 3 from bottom, and aftoinvard.^, for CUmqiic ivatl i'hniqm-. 

48, lino 1 <W foot note, for Moee read Mow. 

58, lino I, for r<wl/)wi/. 

96, lino 9, for JAsUr road Lt/sier. 

07, line 2 from bottom, and afterwards, for Mont Orrjf Hif roail Moot Onin'il. 

100, dele the foot note. 

101, in foot note, for XL, on Modem Oeoloff if, ri'anl A'., on Utohni//. 

134, in table, moan of or.one in sijrinjj, for *3, road 3’3. 

156, lino 4, dole the. ‘ 

194, for Orthosim orichncea road O. Oi'ivhuleen. 

241, line 2, for produvm road produce, 

271, line 3 from bottom, for Mont Madov rt*jia Mont Mado. 

297, to the list of non-mctallic minerals, ad«l the following;, «ni the anllioritv «•! 
JVfr. Lukis : — graphite, satin spar, garnet, spodimiono, ainiloinio, olial)a>il»“, 
incsotype, stilbite, p^^roxonc, and dmllago. 

303, line 9, dele ita this, 

372, last line, for a n^ad the. 

301, lino 8 from bottom, after “an address’’ mid “was votcal.” 

405, in this page, the paragraph in vniall type should boa f()(*f nolo Ik iIk- l.oi 
word of the sooend paragrnpli, and marked ar-cordingly. 

451, ino 25, for JIai'Tist read BAPTiSTi:. 

602, line 2 from bottom, in foot note, for f /rani te read (/ronifrs. 

512, line 7, dele also. 

Note. — In the account of foraminifera ujedgod oif (Inernso^, given in pages 
295*6, it should have been stated that the species, detenninod by Mr. RujuTt 
Jones, have been idoniiried a^of eocene date, and appear to oorn-spond with those 
in a small coecno deposit on tlie coast of Jlritany. They are believed by M r. (J wynii 
Jeffreys to e;cist m situ, and not to liate been drifted, but tiiey liave not since been 
looked for in the sanm spot. 
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THE 

CHANNEL ISLANDS'. 

CHAl’TEll I. 

Tflli KNdLlSII ClIAlsNICL ANT) THE CHANNEL 
ItTLANHS. 

Till!] ciitraiicti to the English Chaniiol (la jMaiiclu’), about almii- 
(Ircd iriik's widt; brtwiK’n tlu‘ Laiurs Eiul in (\)rmviiU and the 
island of Usluiiit, near Brest, rt‘tains that width, with a nearH 
easterly bearinj^, for a distauee of JOO inih's. I’Voiii Start Point, 
in Devonsl^w^, the coast of England reec^des nortlnvards ; and 
from the opposite land, in Brittany, the French cojist recedes 
southwards rather abrujdly, so that the width of the Channel is 
increased to 150 miles. 

At a distan(!c of uhont fifty mjles more ito the east, near Mont 
St. Michel, in Normandy, the Wi’eneh <X)ast abruptly bends round 
to the north, and contiiiufts in m directi^i for about eighty 
miles, terminating at C!ape la Hague ; while the English land, 
I’oiinding to the south-east somewhat graduaUy, terminates in 
Fortlaiid Bill, almost exactly opjiosito. The distance Ixjtween 
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*France and England, or t^|«|th of the Channel between these 
two points of land, is thnMSmwed to little more than fifty 
miles. 

It is in this wide expanse of the Channel, and within the dee]) 
recess or elbow of land formed by part of the coasts of Brittany 
and Normandy, opposite West Bay on the south coast of l^ng- 
land, that we find the remarkable group of islands, known col- 
lectively as the Channel Islands. 

With one exception (the Chaussey Archipelago), all tlicsc' 
islands now belong to England, having originally (as indeed tlic 
names of the principal islands and rocky groups clearly imjiort) 
received visits from the northern navigatoi's. When the Nor- 
mans afterwards united with the Saxon and Danish tribes, who 
had already occupied England, these islands continued to Im' 
held by them. For a long time, this was the case rather by 
accident than design; but it is many centuries since their j)08i- 
tion has been felt to be too commanding and imjiortant to allow 
of their being other than Englisli, so long as Great Britain re- 
tains its place among the maritime j)ower 8 of Europe. 

Geographically, no doubt, the (channel Islands belong to th(' 
continent and to France; and they must he looked ujK)n as 
outlying possessions of England, although their communications 
are much more frequent and complete with England than with 
the continent. 

It is not, however, altc^ether to political reasons that th(‘ 
greater communication with England is due. While on tin* 
opposite land, to the north, there are numerous natural harbours, 
and many important towns and maritime stations, there is not 
a harbour of the smallest importance along the whole enclosing 
land of Brittany or Normandy, ‘between Heaux and La Hague, 
except that of St. Malo ; i^d only *two towns (St. Malo and 
Granville) larger tSm fishing stations. This part of the P’rench 
coast of the Channel is only approachable by small vessels and 
at great risk. There are thus good physical reasons why these 
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lands should still remain English ;jind wc need not be surprised 
that, although occasionally visited by the French of the neigh- 
I louring shores for business purposes, and sheltering from time 
to time political refugees,* they arc not a common resort of 
French tourists. 

The area of sea including the Channel Islands is thus defined : 
on the south, it is limited by about seventy miles of the coast of 
Brittany, from near l^aimpoiil to Mont St. Michel, in Normandy ; 
on tlic cfist, it is bounded by about eighty miles of the Normandy 
coast, running northwards from Mont* St. Michel to C;ipc la 
I lagiie. From this Ciipe to the Casipiets is a line running west 
about tw(mty-fivc miles, which forms the northern boundary of 
the group, and consists of a rocky ledge, very little of which is 
sunk twenty fathoms, and wrhich rises at fretpicnt intm'als to 
form groups of rocks and rocky islets. From tlio Casquets nx^ks, 
a line of al)out sixty-^fivc miles, clearing tluj rocks off tlie wTst 
coiust of (jiicrnsey, and passing outside tlie ‘ Ro(*ht's Douxtcs,^ 
reaches tin*, coast of Hrittany.aJ ^ licslleaux* lighthouse, — eom- 
plcti ng a nearly regidar trapezium, containing an area of about 
t'KKK) squares miles. 

Within this space, the groups of islands, rocks, and slioals, are 
as follows : — { 1 .) A TKjrthern group, including Alderney, Rurhou, 
and the Casquets, together with several rocky lodges. (2.) A 
north-central group, including (rue|’iisey, Ilerni, Sark, and a 
singular eomidicatioii of rocks and islets. (3.) A south-central 
group, including .1 ersey, three groups of shoals and ixK'ky islands 
conmreting tlu^ iK>rth of Jersey W'ith Franco, and some othei*s, 
running out from the south-cajitt of Jei'sey alst) tow'ards France. 
(1.) A southern group, includiug the Miftquiers, Iho Chaussey 
Islands, and some outlying roclcs to the far west. 

Between th(?se gi’oups, and aTnoi%it the isla^ids and rocks that 

* The ialaTul of Quernscy has Iwen honoured, for soniu years, m <he 
of Victor Hugo, one of the moat CTnincni of the modern Krenrh jxwts and litK** 
raiours. M. Hugo had previously restidotl fi»r aoni(! time in JcnX'y. 
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compose them, are numerous narrow and a few wide channels ; 
but, as will be seen by reference to the map at the end of the 
volume, and the annexed diagram, a large proportion of the sea 
between Jersey and Alderney and the whole of that between 
Jersey and France, is less than twenty fathoms deep. 


Borland. English Channel Brittany. 



SJjJCTLTON ACROSS THE GHAKNEL FROIM PORTJ.ANR TO ST. L1A.I.O 
Marking tho rolativo poaition of tlie i^rincipal ialauda nud i-ock 

References. 


1. Hurd's Deep. 4. Jersey. 

1. Alderney, 5. Mlnqolcrs. 

3. Quemsey. G. 8t. Halo. 

Length of Section. 130 miles.— Scale of heights, 2000 feeta 1 Inch. 

The sea-bottom around the Channel Islands, could we see it 
denuded of water, would pit^ent a singularly broken and jagged 
appearance. Pinnacles of granitic and porphyritic rock would 
be seen to rise out of large rounded masses of similar rock. 
Banks of sand, some of them extremely steep, would octnipy 
intervals between the groups of pinnacles and the more important 
hummocks of hard, naked rock. A few comparatively deep val- 
leys would mark the navigable passages, and a considerable degree 
of regularity would be observable in the width and direction ol* 
some of these. But, on the whole, the result of an elevation of 
thirty fathoms would be, to give a very large and well-defined 
tract, enclosing all the islands apd rocks. This land would not 
be unlike the western part of Bpttany, the valleys being already 
provided with abundance of sandy soil, the hills jagged and ab- 
rupt, and the coaj^ terminated with*a cliff going down at once 
into water of considerable depth. 

When Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, are quoted as the 
Channel Islands, the expression must then be understood with 
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some reserve. No doubt tliese are the principal inhabited tracts 
of land, stated in order of magnitude and population ; but the 
smaller inhabited islands, — the numerous large rocks and ledges, 
above and under water, — the sand-banks, from which fishes are 
taken, and on which ships are often stranded, — and the smaller 
islets and rocks, with their rocky coves and inlets, important for 
shelter, or requiring to be known that they may be avoided — are 
also of very considerable interest. 

Few parts of the world j)rescnt, in so small a space, so mucli 
variety as is tlui ease with this archipoiago ; and few groups of 
islands are so remarkable for their great political and historical 
interest, combined with singidar natural beauty. Constructed 
for the most part of hard crystalline rock, decomposing or 
weathering by the constant action of the sea and weather ; ex- 
posed to the incessant dash of the waves coming in from the 
Atlantic, wliicJi are thrown back by the coast of the Cotentin, 
otdy to meet a fresh arrival of others, all bound on the errand 
of d(Jstruction ; — the islands have been for countless ages beaten 
about, jienetrated, rounded, broken and earrii'd away, — leaving 
now only a fret-work of those harrh'st burners that have still 
n^sisted the attack, and aj*e ('iiabled to ])resent a bold and sen’ied 
front against their tciontless enemy. 

It is very ('ssential to a right understanding of the seenery of 
these islands, tlnit their |)liysical and geological features, and 
the changes they have nndergom* to In’ing them into their ])ri*- 
sent stat(\ slamld b<* uj)})reeiated. They w('re origitially con- 
nected together, and formed piu’t of brem-h land. Tlu* s<'pa ra- 
tion hciing once uiaile at variqns localities, the softer and mor(‘ 
(‘asily weathered rocks would ^Oim be* sw(‘pt away by the sea, 
wliih; the touglu r and harder fnaterials would olfer iiiiurh hmger 
and more stieet^ssfnl resistkuce. 

lntci*seeted iji every dircHjfcion by veins and (Tinhuis, sonic of 
the veins being filled with nick yet tougher than the granite of 
the and some with soft minerals and i*lay, the ri'snlt has 
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been the production of the islands and rocks as we see them. 
It is inevitable that in this contest, the land above water, that 
between wind and water, and that permanently below water, 
must have been differently though always greatly affected. 

Bearing in mind these few Observations, it will not be sur- 
prising that Guernsey, the outlying island, should now present 
a bare mass of the toughest syenite, with a coasf affording the 
grandest and boldest scenery; while Jersey, although a much 
larger tract of land, more within the gulf, is softer and rounder, 
with l^ger and tamer hays, and a less severe style of beauty. 
Sark, somewhat the loftiest of the islands, is also the most 
weather-worn, and is being gradually tom to shreds. Alderney 
is a rounded mass: the Casquets are jagged pinnacles. The 
Chaiissfey islands are like the debris of a worn-out series of 
quarries. Each group has its own characteristic, and each is a 
resisting centre, on which the waves have long beaten, but still 
have only partially done their work. But there is little real 
difference. The granites oy syenitps of Guernsey and of the 
Chaussey islands present differences of detail, but not more so 
than we often find in granites from adjacent quarries, liaeh 
decomposes into a similar soil, and the practical difference be- 
tween them amounts to little more than a non-agreement as to 
their rates of decomposition. 

Islands placed as these arc must be subject to certain incon- 
veniences, inseparable from those spots whose approach involves 
the crossing of troubled water. There is no way of escaping 
from this annoyance, except by the use of vessels so large, that 
they could neither navigate the parrow channels, or enter tlnr 
small harbours with convenience.. 

The course of the tidal wave ’'through the waters that sur- 
round the Channel jj^lands, may be thils stated. The great wave 
coming in from the Atlantic, advances from the south-west, and 
is turned to the east. A part of it passes on to the north-east, 
north of the islands ; but a part enters among them by various 
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channels, and being first lifted by shoal water, and then tlirown 
back by the coast of' Normandy, it is both detained in its 
course, and is deflected to the north. At Mont St. Michel, 
the magnitude of the wave is at its maximum. Owing to the 
vast extent of the shallow wflier, and the narrowness of the 
deeper passages throughout the great bay enclosing the islands, 
the wave remains extremely large, amounting in Jersey to 
nearly forty feet, in Guernsey to almost thirty,* and in Alderney 
to about twenty fc^ct at high spring tides; tlie difference be- 
tween high water at spring and neap tides, being seventeen feet 
at the Miiujuiers and Jersey, eleven at Guernsey, and seven at 
Al(lern(^y, though sometimes very much greater on the occasion 
of grejit s])ring tides or e(piinoctial tides. 

High water takes place at Jersey nearly half an hour before 
it reaches Guernsey, and three quarters of an hour before Al- 
(l(‘rney. The velocity of the tidal current, where not increased 
by iiarrow' passages, is from two and a-half to three miles per hour. 

Although the course of the tidal wave may tlms be traced, 
the current by no means follo>vs the same law. In this respect 
tlu! e4)inplicatioa is so great, that it would be quite impossible to 
dt.fscTibe it in detail in this place ; but in a general way it may 
be stat('d, that th»^tream does not flow" uorthwiirds with the 
iulvaneiug tidi' wave' in the open channels, till the wave has been 
flowing three Jiours, and that when it has turned it continues 
it» that direction not only till the flmvl has tvirncd, but till the 
retiring wav(‘ has reec’ded half its course. In other words, the 
stream flows from half flood to half ebb, and ebbs from half ebb 
to half flood. While, however, this is the case in certain 
channels, the direction of the stmim is not oidy different, 

* TIio estminto of tlu* tide at Cucrnjjoy, according to tlio careful obscrvationij 
made at tlio pier nndor the supmntvntleiieo of Lieut. ISchards, now conducting 
tlio survey of the Channel Ti»!niid 9 , io as follows : mean time of high water at full 
moon, fib. IGni,, (Greenwich time ; mean range of i^pring fide, 25ft, Oin. j mean 
range of neap tMea, 18ft. Oin. 
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but often diametrically opposite^ at no great distance^ but some- 
what nearer shore.^ 

No wonder, then, that the rocks are jagged ; no wonder thi? 
sand-banks are numerous and shifting; no wonder the ship 
heaves, and tosses, and groans; Vhile forcing its way through 
these angry and powerhil bodies of moving water. Rather is it 
wonderful that in all the islands the climate is so equable, and 
the weather generally so pleasant; that so little rain falls, so 
few fogs obscure the air, and so much comfort can be obtained 
at all seasons. 

Owing to their geographical position, these islands arc rich in 
certain departments of natural history. They are surrounded 
by shallow water, rocks, and sands, at a temperature very favour- 
able for animal life. The water is always well aerated, there is 
abundant vegetation, and plenty of shelter in little caves and 
nooks. In this respect few parts of the coast of Europe, or its 
adjacent islands, are more rich. Zoophytes of almost all kinds, 
crustaceans, molluscs, and sponges^ ipay be studied to perfection 
in natural rocky basins and caverns, and may be easily removed 
for study ; while the sea- weeds and lichens arc equally abundant, 
and equally available for natural-history investigation. 

Owing to the climate, the vegetable productions of the land 
are equally remarkable. Having a more equable temperatuin^ 
than almost any part of the western shores of I'hirope, but not 
a larger rain-fall, there is every facility for cultivating whole* 
classes of plants, elsewhere difficult to keep alive; and, though 
there is littie intense heat in summer, still tlic .abseuee of (;old 
in winter is sufficiently marked^ to admit of the orange-tree 
bearing fruit, while the camellia^ is loaded with flowers in shel- 
tered gardens, from December tolVIarch. 

• 

* Between Guernsey mmi tho Casquots tbo current sets from every i)oiiit of tlic 
compass, during each advance and recession of tlio tidal wave. Ifeiicr;, the navi* 
gation is exceedingly difficult and dangerous in foggy wcatlicr, ships being some- 
times drifted for miles out of their course. 
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Placed close to Normandy, with whose early history they were 
intimately connected, the inhabitants of the Channel Islands 
have never lost the associations that were hence derived. In 
language and literature, and in laws and customs, they retain 
many early forms adapted for a young people, and thus they 
oflPer abundant material for ireful study and comparison, to the 
ctlmologist, the philologist, the student of history, and the 
lawyer. They have also abounded in antiquities referring to the 
earliest inhabitants of Western Europe, although such remains 
have disappeared rapidly of late years.* 

But chiefly arc these little spots remarkable for exquisite and 
varied beauty of scenery. Each island has its own beauty, but 
all are remarkable. The artist may study for weeks the trees 
and fenis of a few acres of ground, or the rocks and lichens of 
some hundred yards of clifl’; and the naturalist may wander for 
days over a sj)ace of a few square miles, without half exhausting 
its treasures. 

That th<j Channel ]slanf|s arc nqt known to the public gene- 
rally cannot be said. But the knowledge coiuwiing them is 
vague, and iK)t at all in proportion to tli(‘ interest tliey arc eal- 
(uilated to afford. The islands are jwpulaily little distinguished 
from each other, t/fcugh essentially v{*rv diflerent. Their mag- 
nitude and relative* iinportaiiee are seareely ever apj)reeiated by 
those who have not visited them ;^and those who do visit one, 
are finupientlv indueed to pass o\er the others as of minor inte- 
rest; although, in fact, there is hardly any rescmhlanee in the 
(’haraeteristies of eaeh, and all are worthy of a pmlongod exa- 
mination. , 

It must not he imagined Uiat size is a eritei'ion hv which 
tluur relative interest eau be guessed at, or tliat any of the 
islands ean be undei*stoofl by a rapid survc’v. Tliore irro difli- 
cultios in tlie way of really rcaidiing the spots bc'st worth slicing 
in all the islands, wliile the readily aiicessihle views, and various 
points of view dwelt on in guide books, witli tlici unction pccu- 
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liar to that class of literature^ cannot safely be accepted^ either 
as those which will satisfy the true lover of the picturesque, or 
as in any way worthy of the exclusive notice they have been 
favoured with. 

As in most small tracts of country where there are objects of 
special interest, some little time and trouble must, in fact, be 
devoted to their discovery. A carriage will doubtless place one 
near the spot where these things are to be looked for, and the 
roads are generally good; but a pair of legs, accustomed to 
convey^their owner without complaint, and a steady head, not 
alarmed at a precipice, are necessary for any one who would do 
justice to nature, and seek her where she loves to linger, and 
where she pours forth her most valuable treasures. 

As a place to visit during summer and autumn, but especially 
in the late autumn, up to November, it may safely be said that 
these islands are, beyond comparison, superior to any of the 
ordinary resorts of tourists, miable to reach the south of Europe. 
Much more varied in the style of bqguty, though much smaller 
than the Isle of Wight, we have in most parts of Jersey and 
Guernsey, conditions only found in the most sheltered parts of 
the Undercliff in the Isle of Wight. 

The winds blow, and may be troublesome, but in the latter 
half of the year they are seldom cold, and never treacherous ; 
there are then no fogs, an^ night frosts arc extremely rare. 
The flowers continue to bloom, the fall of the leaf lias more of* 
softness and tenderness than of sternness, and the approach of 
winter is so quiet and gradual, that it is almost unheeded. 
There may be better summers on the Continent, though they 
are pleasant enough here, and tthe spring is ungenial in all 
northern latitudes ; but for late autumn, there is no rival to the 
Channel Islands witjpn several hundred miles. 

In describing the islands, it will be best to proeeed systemati- 
cally, beginning with those that form the northern boundary of 
the tract of sea they are contained in. 'fhosc whose time is 
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limited, cannot indeed follow this course in their travels ; and 
many do little more than drive round Jersey and Guernsey, and 
spend a few hours in a fatiguing walk over the flat table land of 
S.'irk. To them this systematic course cannot fail to be useful j 
for though they no doubt fancy they have seen everything, they 
may tlius discover that there remains material for another visit, 
wlicn they will do well to devote time to each island in succes- 
sion, and look out for the ])oints before neglected. They may 
be assured, that they will find few places so small that take so 
long to see. 

Those also who have not yet visited these outlying posses- 
sions, tlicse aiuaent fiefs of our Queen, whose inhabitants regard 
themselves as independent of parliamentary jurisdiction, being go- 
\ erncd by th(‘ir own houses of assembly, and by officers appointed 
l)y the (;rown without refcreiKfc to the laws of England, will be 
(‘iiabled thus to obtain beforehand a general glimpse of what is 
to be seen and studied, wdiich may save much time and trouble 
wh(‘n they do come. 

1’hat the GImnnel Islands possess great importance as mUi- 
(arv stations, and are caj)abl(i of affording refiige to shipping in 
time of war, is a fact that luis ahvays been felt, and from time 
to time acted on IjgKlreat llritaiu. Large sums of public money 
ha^'c been expended in fortifying tliem and commencing har- 
bours. ^Jlie harbours, however, at ]>resent available, have been 
«‘onstnu’.ted entirely at the expense of the islanders. Perfect 
IVecdom from enstoms’-duties, and all other taxation for the 
beiK'fit of England, an ahsence of interference with local laws, 
and (WT.U a permission to use in the public courts, and for public 
oeciisions, the Enmeh language, and to employ French w)ins in 
circulation, has been granted ^vithout question. That a j^eoplc 
.so goverucfl should be loyw.1, and should do all in their power to 
retain the customs and pri\ileges under wliich they have so long 
flourished, is not surprising. That islanders should be hardy 
hoatnnm, and but indiflierent agriculturists, might also be ex- 
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pected ; and that a people so greatly favoured by nature in cli- 
mate and fertile soil, and by political circumstances in their 
local governments, should be free and independent, jealous of 
interference, and rather proud of what they have already done, 
than careful to adopt new systems of which they have had no 
experience, is neither to be wondered at nor blamed. 

In visiting these possessions, therefore, or while reading an 
account of them, the traveller in the one case, and the reader in 
the other, will do well to bear in mind, that both place and 
subject are neutral grour^l. The islands can neither be regarded 
properly from an English nor from a continental point of view. 
The people have customs, venerable from age and histor^al 
association, — customs, superseded in Normandy and England, 
but not, perhaps, the less adapted to small communities. Tliey 
have a language which, in its peculiarities, must be regarded as 
unformed rather than deformed. They are, in Guernsey espe- 
cially, and in some respects also elsewhere, singularly tenacious 
of their family ties, and apt to narrow, rather than extend, their 
social circle. They are, in a word,*isIandcrs rather than English. 

It must also be borne in mind, that hardly any Celtic element 
is recognisable in these islanders. They arc not like the Manx 
men, the Welsh, or the Bretons. They are Normans, but Nor- 
mans of the old school. Norman freemen, before there wore 
Norman barons and vassals of the crown, retaining the nortlun^n 
love of independence, and not at all the Gallic tendency to de- 
pend on the fostering hand of a central government. 

They thus offer curious points of characiter; and, tiJl lately, 
the mass of the population in some of the islands had undergone 
marvellously little change. 

But the time of change has come. Hoads, steam-boats, and 
public works, have already so far altered the peculiar features of 
the larger islands and the national peculiarities of their inha- 
bitants, that we must now seek for many quaint and interesting 
characteristics that, only a few years ago, openly presented them- 
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solves in the streets and market places. The cultivation of the 
land is improving; legitimate trade has assumed large propor- 
tions; excellent roads, and noble piers, quays and harbours, 
liave been constructed at vast expense ; and to provide funds for 
these, the iuliabitants have been contented to tax themselves 
very heavily. Prices of all kinds of food, house-rent, and other 
rmcessary items of expenditure, have become gradually higher 
mul higlier, — have approximated, in fact, more and more to the 
prices of similar articles in the great centres of population ; so 
that now, the ihlands have almost ccasc^ to tempt the possessors^ 
of small iiKJomes and large families to migrate thither. In the 
pl^ of tliesc, of whom, however, many remain, there is a rapid 
increase in the number of tourists, who ilock over by hundreds, 
ill searcli of healtli, amusement and relaxation; and wdio will 
liiid tlujir tiuK^ well spent in examining the numerous objects of 
iuteri'st that h(*r(; abound. It is desirable to clear the way for 
their benefit, and stat(' brieHy and what is distinctly remarkable 
and liest worth} of notice in evm'v part of our little channel 
ar(diipelag<» ; and in the history, autiijiiities, science, natural 
history and lit(U’atiirt» belonging to its viu’ious mcmbci^s. 

I’o give the reader .sonu' idea of the very great number of 
islands, islets, rocks Aiid shoals, forming the Channel Islands, a 
list is subjoined of tlu^ various gi*oups, as named in charts ; and 
to ibis is appended the proximate area, in square miles, of the 
space each group may be eoriside?od to occupy. It must be 
uiidi'rstood, that tiu' area given is not that of the actual land. 
Ill SOUK' of tin* groups, the siufat^e of rock exposed at higli water 
is not mor<‘ than a few square yards in area, for every square 
mile of dangerous surrounding* sea; but, estimating the dimen- 
sions by the ext^ iit of daugeroiis water, a very fair idea will be 
formed of the relative importance of eatdi group in navigation. 
It would, perhaps, have bctni interesting, ]iad*it been possible, to 
state the number of roi^ks beyond a certain visible at all 
limes of tidi' ; but no sufbeiimf materials exist for this. 
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Names of the principal islands and groups of rocks and shoals. 


Area in 

Area in 

m. miles. 

Ku. iiiiios. 

I. 


III. 


Alderu^i* and adjacent rooks 

4 

Ouemsoj,*' and adjacent rocks and 


Burhou, fmd other rocks and islets 

4 

islets 

20 

Casquets rocks * . . . . 

1 

Horn),* Jethou,* and other islets 


Banc du Schdlo .... 

3 

and rocks 

Sark,* Brochou, and its islets and 

13 

II. 


rocks * . . . . 

5 

Jers^,* and its surrounding rocks 80 

IV. 


Dirouilles and Ecrehou rocks 

16 


Paternosters, or Pierres de Lecq . 

21 

The Minquiers .... 

SO 

Bancs FSes 

2 

The Chaussey islands* and adja- 


The Anquettes .... 

5 

cent rocks .... 

15 

The Fruquier .... 

2 

Tlie Boches Douvres . 

7 

The Bosufe 

3 

Plateau dc Bamouic 

6 


In this list, the names of all those islands that arc rej^nlarly 
inhabited are indicated by a star (*) . Several of the others arc 
occasionally visited during summer, either for herbage or as 
fishing stations, and on them are huts or other buildings. The 
most important of them are the Burhou larger island, the 'Mai- 
tresse Ile^ of the Minquiers, some of the larger of the Ecrehoii 
rocks, and some of the Chaussey islands. On the Ecrchou rocks 
are remains of buildings of great antiquity, said to be constructed 
of stone brought from the niain land of IVance. 

In addition to this long list of names, each of wliicli repre- 
sents a group, and often a very numerous group of rocks, then^ 
are many smaller groups, and a multitude, almost countless, of 
detached rocks, either visible at some time of tide, or dangerous 
to navigation from the sea breaking over them, ('lose to tin* 
French shore, both of Brittany and Normandy, but especially 
the farmer, the rocles and shoals are almost too numerous to be 
marked in any chart. 

A very important chain of light-houses indicates, by a line of 
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firc^ the outlying points of the Channel Islands and the whole 
adjacent land. 

From Caj)e la Hague, in Normandy, to Les Heaux, in Brittany, 
then^ are no less than thirteen lights, several of them of the first 
(dass, placed at intervals on the French coast. The Casquets 
light, and a light recently placed on the Ilanois rocks, near 
(lucrusey, mark the appimch to the islands from the Channel; 
while various coast and harl)our lights on all the principal islands 
assist in i)ointiug out to the mariner the dangers that exist to 
navigation and tlie welcome refiigc offered. 

The subjoined cut re])rcsciits the Chusse marai, a kind of 
French (toasting vcss(‘l, c]uira(;teristic of tlie Channel, and often 
seen ill (luernsev seeking shelter from \v(‘sterly gfiles. These 
invift ar(i extrc^rnely pietures(|uc, and \ver(‘ formerly common. 
l)iminish(^d smuggling and improved navigation have rendered 
their visits li'ss irecjiumt of late years. 
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./VLDERNEY, ORTACH, AND THE CASQUETS. 
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SKCTlr.>X FROM I'ilK 0\SyUKL'8 I'O aXATK RA IIAOI'F, 

Refercitct's. 

1 Casqucts. 4, Aldenicy. 

2, Ortacl). ^ 4a. ^and-stouc Iti Alderney. 

3. liurliuu islanila. .f Caiie la ll.’igue, 

A FORMiDAULE mass of hard rock, forming the nortli- western 
extremity of the Cotentin and terminated by Cape la Hague, 
serves as a buttress protecting that part of Normandy wliic'h 
ranges northwards from Mont St. Michel. This headland is 
separated by a narrow channel of no great depth from the north- 
ernmost of the three prindipal groups of tlie Channel Islands ; 
and, through this channel, the sea, at high spring tides, sweeps 
at the rate of eight miles an hour, in a steady current. From 
the rocks beyond Cape la Hague, to those that fringe Alderney 
(the nearest land), there is a distance of only six miles, of which 
little more than two miles exoeeds twenty fathoms in depth. 
This passage is called the Race (or Ras) of Alderney. Hie 
extreme distance from the Cape la Hague to the nearest land 
of Alderney, is about eight and a-half miles, the direction 
being nearly due west. 
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Alderney is the largest and principal island of the northern 
group; and, as a military position, it may be regarded as the 
Ehrenbreitstein of the English Channel.* It is oblong, or long 
oval, in form, lying north-cast and south-west. It lies between 
12' aud 39° 44' north latitude ; and between 2° 9^' and 
2° 11' west longitude. One half of the island, divided by a line 
rnuuiug (iast and west from the Brayc to Longy, is high; the 
extreme height being about 280 feet. The length of the island 
from north-east to south-w(‘st, is about thn^c and a-half miles, 
aud its width about one mile. The greater ]jart of the islan^is^ 
a hat table laud, more or less cultivated. The land continues 
flat to the edge of the south-eastern and southern cliffs, which arc 
wonderfully grand, and there descends almost vertically into the 
sea, ])resenting to the lover of fine scenery, a succession of mag- 
iiifiecnt exampl(\s of broken and perpendicular walls of rock. 
On the north side of tlie island, the ground slopes gradually 
tow^ards a succession of bays, more or less tame. 

It >vill now be desinible to eommunieatc to the reader some 
idea of the island, l)y a survey of the coast. Approaching from 
(luernsev, the exceedingly lofty and abruj)t cliffs of Alderney 
are somewhat masked by a number of detached rocks or islets, 
lying a short distanceJVom the soutli -western extremity of the 
land. A still nearer approacdi separates them, and shows some- 
thing of their magnitude and importance. This coast terminates 
at a small lialterv or rock fortress, standing out about a furlong 
trom the land, with wliich it coiu\ect 4 S by a causeway. The 
(UamjiWj this fortress is nanKHl, is the first of an important 
seri(^s of defences which run round nearly five miles of coast, 
rea(!hing from the Clonqne to ^ Fort Essex. The Clonque is 

• 

* Jt corresponds, however, to wjjat Ehreubreitstcin would be, if in the hands of 
the French, atid held against Germany, rather than to the value of that fortress in 
the hands of Prussia. As an isltuid, Alderney is conaidered defensible ; but it has 
a large exposed surfece ; ami only one of tho forta (la Touraillc), is coustrucled 
to hold out against a serious land attack with heavy artillery. 
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situated near the south-western extremity of tlie island, and the 
part of the coast requiring defence includes not only the whole 
of the side of the island facing the north-west, but the whole 
northern extremity, and about a mile of the side facing south- 
east. Tlie rest of the south-eastern side and the southern ex- 
tremity, are naturally defended, and may safely be left to tak(' 
care of themselves. 

The form of Alderney has been mentioned. The ground rises 
from the sea, on the north->vcstem side, in some places by a 
gradual slope, and in others by a succession of terraces, to a 
plateau about 250 feet above the sea level. The whole of the 
coast is rocky ; on one side (the west) there is a cliff of irregular 
angular blocks of granite, fallen away from above, and deposited 
as a natural talus, reaching about half way up the ancient clitt*. 
On the other side, is a bluff precipice of rock, reacdiing to the 
sea, and defended by an outer barrier, or fnnge of granite islands. 
Beyond the heap of detritus on the w est side, there is also a 
fringe of unbroken portions of the ^anite rising out of the vsea. 

The talus, just described, extends from the Cloiupie towards 
the north-east to the commencement of the new^ harbour, and 
renders it impossible to strengthen this part of the island extrept 
by coast forts adapted to resist^ a landing on tlie dangerous 
shores of the bays that exist betwem the Clonque and 1\)urailU‘ 
forts. Of these bays there are three ; the w'esternmost, (lonqiu* 
Bay, is between the Clonque and Fort Torgee. It is very rocky, 
and not deeply indented ; noir is the land very approachable from 
it. The next is the Plat Saline, extending to Fort Doyle, Ix'- 
tween which and Grosnez is a small bay, called Crabbic. There* 
are squids at low water in these two bays. At Grosnez, the pier 
commences. On the side of the Plat Saline, nearest Fort Tor- 
gee, is a pretty opening communicating with a valley, giving 
easy access to the interior of the island, and connecting with 
other valleys opening in the opposite direction, at a \mnt calkxl 
^Tres Vaux, or Three Valleys. These valleys terminate abruptly 
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at a lofty, vertical cliff. The part of the rock out of which these 
\ alleys are scooped is an exceedingly rotten granitic vein, readily 
acted on by the weather. A small stream of water comes down 
to the western coast, and has been made use of to turn a wheel. 
Roads communicate from the Plat Saline to the town, which 
lies above, on the plateau, at a short distance. 

A ne(;k of land, near Cape (rrosnez, is called the Braye, and 
gives its name to the next bay — the largest and most important 
of all, and tlic one selected for the new' harbour. 

l^Vorn the extremity of tliis lieadland, on wdiieh is a strong4 oi «t j - 
the long arm of the w'estern phu* or breakwater takes its origin. 
The distance of this point from the opj)osite land of th(‘ bay, is 
about 1,200 yards, this being therefore the effective width of 
the natural bay. The curve is nearly scunieireular, but tin* 
bottom is rocky and at j»reseut shallow. Miu^h blasting aiul 
(‘learing out will therefore In* necessary ; and owing to the direc- 
tion tak(ui by the west bri'akwater, the harbour must always be 
inconvenient. 

The harbour originally i)rqieiaed requiri‘d the eonstruetion of 
two small breakwa.t(*rs : oik‘, 0(K) yards to the cast from (.’ape* 
(irosucz; and auotin'r, north-w’est from Koselh! Point, running 
out RM) yards. Thu^^^- woidd have enclostul tin' natural bay. 

To enlarge* this design (which was originally either too miu’b 
or too little), it was <l('terniined toal^er the direction of the west 
bn'akwater to east uortli-(‘ast. Thiji has involved a large (luan- 
tity of work done in water upw^ards of twenty fathoms deep, aiul 
has eom[)let(dy cut a<*n)ss the excellent anchorage that might 
hav(^ been secured bv carrying the breakwater from ro<*k to rock, 
[lad this latter work been deckled on, a magiiificjcnt harbour 
would liave been secured at a eomparativcly small expense. 
Nearly a million sterling has now been expended on the 1200 
yards of tlie west breakw'ater at present canned out. The east 
br{*akwat(n* is not yet couinieiiecd. 

I'he elfeet of tlie breakwater hitherto has be<'n to .dielter a 
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considerable part of the anchorage from west and south-west 
gales. There were originally several rocks within the space 
enclosed^ but most of these have been lowered to a sufficient 
depth to render the harbour safe even for large vessels. 

The annexed plan represents the present state of the wodi;s^ 
and the two methods suggested, for completing the harbour are 
indicated by broken lines. 


N.N.E. 
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A Tapralllc ’ ifeit- 
U. Oroma Fort. 

C. * Clmteau I’EtiH: ’ Fort. 
a> 6. Sectional view acruM the llrcak water. 

N B. The figures arc soundings in futlioins. The flue dotted line reiirmiilH luw.watcr murk. 

Great as the error has been* in the construction of this har- 
bour, and although, beyond doubt, the accommodation, wlnm, 
completed, will be far less and far v?orse than it ought to have 
been, no policy could be more absurd or suicidal than to stop or 
check the works in their present state. The slielter that will be 
afforded when the works are completed is an object of great im- 
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{Usance. To obtain this, vast sums have been expended in 
cj^^Hructing a long series of forts, to command efficiently some 
miles of coast. It is in this liarbour that our merchant 
nbuld look for safety in the event of war. It is here that 
m^k^Ms and other ships of war would collect; — to this place 
they wotild repair for coal and stores ; — ^here they might refit, 
and hence they might issue to cut off and destroy an «iemy 
stationed at Cherbourg. If the Channel Islands are to be pre- 
served — and that the pMession of these islands means the pos- 
session of the Channel, is more than ever the case now — i t ^ 

only l)e by rendering Alderney useful as well as strong; and 
much of this usefulness consists in there lieing a harbour of 
refuge. It is not now the time to consider what might have 
been done better; but it is a very serious question indei'd, what 
can be done best with the materials still at our command. 


On th(5 northern side of the harbour is a hill of no great 
height, but of an exceedhigly hard porphyritic rock, whicli has 
been strengthened, and on ^which is constructed the principal 
d(?fence of tlic island. This 's Fort Touraille. Ileyond it is 
another, much smaller, but also important work — the Chateau 
crKtoc. -Between the two forts is another rocky little bay. 

At the foot of a small hifi near Fort Touraille is the first of a 
series of extensive (piarHe6,%pen^ and worked for the purposes 
of the harbour. The stoiie^|MpNi|||it-stone, partly fine and 
partly coarse-grained; mod^t^ly compact, and capable 
of being worked in bloi'iks of consi^mble size.* This kind of 
sand-stone rock forms the whole of a small, low ])romoiitoiy at 
the north-easternmost extremity of the island. In a military 
sense, this extrmnity is the weakest point of tlic island. The 
coast is low, and tliougli certukdy very rocky, and with a con- 


* It is a foci of some int<*rcst, that mauy old buildings iu Guernsey aTo partly 
constructed of tliis stone. It was, no doubt, much Jess costly to work and carry 
it from Alderney than to break the islaiid granite with the imporfect tools at com- 
iiiand. 


* 
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sidoiliB^e generally driving past^ it mighty in 

wei^eir^ be made use of for landing men and artillery^ \ 

To strengthen as much as possible this part of the islanulH 
less than six forts and batteries have been constructed^ tlie Mp 
length of coast-line being only about two miles ; but it^4l|(|l||& 
mains weak^ should an attack be made w ith mail-clad l&i^ aBc 
to silimce the batteries. There would be no difficulty in construct- 
ing i deep and wide canal^ detaching this^ weak part of Aldernev 
altogether^ reducing the number and guns required foi 

the defence of the place, and grea^ strengthening the remain- 
mg^efences, by rendering the landing of artillery almost im- 
possible, except in Braye narl}o\ii: qr the Plat Saline. 

This little promontory of sand-stone has several small roerky 
bays, the last and largest of whieh, and that which cuts deepest 
into the shore, is called Longy Bay. Sand partly covers tlu 
rocks in all these bays ; but the grit-stone rises in small jagged 
ledges and angular blocks, often extremdy picturesque, and giving 
a curious appearance to the shore at low water. A small island 
of sand-stone is connected by a causeway with the northern side 
of Longy Bay. It is called the ^ Isle du Ras ' — the island of the 
Race (of Alderney) — a name corrupted into Rat Island. . On it is 
a fort of some importance. Similar itfands, occupied by forts and 
communicating by causeways hfS jseen to the east and west of 

the northernmost point ^ ^ possible, 

the defences of those piiiiniSf the odest regarded as as6aila])l(;. 

The scenery of the coast, from the Clonque round to Longy, 
is not either grand or very picturesque. There are some small 
valleys with a few trees ; but for the most part, the aspect of the 
land is naked and tame. Fort Touraille is an exception ; and, 
from its severe simplicity of outline, it impresses one more witli 
an idea of strength than any other part of the island. It is well 
placed, the approaches are few% and the intensely hard porpby- 
ritic rock on which it is built has been made available on all sides. 

From Longy Bay the rest of the south-eastern part of the 
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a distance of nearly five miles^ offers a successiou |f ^and 
examples of cliff scenery. These, however, axe only 
H^achable with some little diflBculty, by following the line of 
Kclifl: and descending from place to place where the ground 
There is hardly a single point along this whole coast at 
which it is possible to reach the sea without incurring greater 
trouble and risk than the occasion altogether warrants; but, 
witlioiit this, enough may be done to satisfy the lover of the 
pieturcs(pie, however aMif^nd critical his taste may be. Corn- 
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this; a tpugh climb coiiducts to the Kochc Pendaiite^ one of^||p 
most magnificent isolated masses of sand-stone rock to 
This grand pinnacle rises from a heap of broken fragme»fl||f 
sand-stone^ but is itself a part of the cliff. The separation Wk 
narrow gorge^ whose walls are absolutely vertical. The 
having a stratification parallel with that of the cliffy stands — a 
huge^ square block of stone — on a base, whose area is some two 
or three thousand square feet. It is at least thirty, perhaps 
forty, feet in height, and there is tuMfier similar but smaller 
a little below, which again connects with a succession of 
rocky eminences extending out iiito the se;a. 

A noble view is obtained from the at the foot of tlie 
Roche Pendante, the sand-stone iji, a succession of 

stratified plates, dipping away inlb Ute sea, and covering tin; 
cliffs as far as the cliffs can be seen. MMl^y inl#ts occur, and 
each of them presents peculiar and ieMares, produced 

by numerous thinly-bedded grey rocks, coated with lichens, pro- 
jecting beyond the soil. 

Passing on along the slope of the cliff, the grit-stone may 
walked on for more than a mile. It then ceases, and is sue- 
. ceeded by deep hollows, alternating with bold, narrow ridge.s of 
hard granitic rock, giwitic masses extending out 

to sea, and forming deta(^6j|9hAds.^Tte cliffs are here, with- 
out exception, far too descent ])ossible; but 

one can generally percoRre the nbttire of the coast, by going 
some distance down on the deeply shelving slope, overgrown 
with broom, heather and grass. At one place a huge arclied 
rock is seen, the light piercing through from the further side. 
In another, is a small beach, govered with black sand, mixed 
up with numerous large rounded blocks of granite. Here tlu? 
rocks descend at^once into a deep black pool ; there the water 
is so clear that the rocky bottom is visible from the cliffs above, 
although their height is nearly 200 feet. 

Continuing to work our way round the various inlets, W(* 
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qpttie again, after a time, to the sand-stone, of which there is a 
ai^gnd small patch, quarried near the top of the cliff, and seen 
rl|fhing the sea.* Afterwards there is nothing but naked and 
rough granite and porphyry. Wonderfully broken and preci- 
pitous are the cliffs thus formed. Many of them are ([uite ver- 
tical, either to the sea or to. very small bays, where the water 
is seen foaming and boiling in the most extraordinary manner. 
From one headland to another — around great hollow depressions, 
where the granite is soffc^and decomposing — along parts of the 
cliff wliere wide cracks at the surface show tlie possibility 
the ground sinking under his feet, the visitor may pick his way, 
rewarded occasionjdly by bursts of unexpected grandeur and 
beauty. The cliffs a1?e ofttto so vertical, that one may look down 
to the sea rolling in at (m<^s feet, and across a narrow inlet per- 
ceive clearly the geofelgkial structure of an opposite cliff. There 
is one spot in partilndar, w^here a w all of rock, a couple of hun- 
dred feet deep, displays a beautiful olive-coJoured pori)hyry, 
crossed by great borixontal^veins of flesh-coloured felspar, suc- 
eecding one another at intervals down to the sea linc.f 
The scenery of the cMflfe varies a gocnl deal, and much of it 
is almost pecidiar to Alderney. In many placets depressions of 
tlic aiirfa(!C are oljisefvable, and^pjp’fc obliged either to make 
a wide circuit, or descend a dd^ hollow. IVo or three such 
scoopings out of the suilpbe asre pmed on tlie south-east coast. 
They corrcsj)ond to the presence of a pmdiarly decomposing 
rottini material, that altenuites with the harder parts of tlie 
rock. As there arc generally liarcl ’walls to these softer hollows, 
tliey are often in the highest degree jneturescpie, for the action 
of the sea having worn away (vdeep inlet, the wall of rock on 
i^ach sid(5 allows of the inlet lacing approafJied prcitty closely 
without inconvenience. T*}) one such hollow ^ telegraph wire 

* This is Mvll shown in a sketch engraved in Chapter X., where its geological 
meaning is explauied. 

t See illustration in page 1, the title to this part of tlie work. 
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communicating from Portland, through Alderney, to Guernsey 
and Jersey, has been brought. It is now unfortunately useless, 
and must remain so, until by taking advantage of late surveys 
of the Channel, and making a cable adapted to the amomit of 
wear it is likely to undergo, some rational plan is suggested for 
re-laying the whole line. Certainly, no one acquainted with the 
Channel, would have expected that the cable, as laid doAvn, could 
long resist those numerous destructive agencies to which it was 
sure to be exposed between England an4 Alderney. 

south-western extremity of the island there is a 
succession of very bold and grand cliffs, beyond ^hich is a reef 
of picturesque rocks, some of them of large size. At length 
we come in sight of Clonque Battery, and the little island be- 
yond, marking the termination of the bold line of coast. IIk* 
fragments of a magnificeut Druidical mottument may be traced 
on the cliff at this point. 

It is the fashion, and has become almoet a tradition, to s])eak 
of Alderney as a desoiate station, ^offering no single objcfjt ol’ 
interest, and nothing to occupy any rational person for many 
hours. But those who are capable of appreciating grand, rocky 
scenery, and who are able to look at it; ])crsons who would 
regard Wales, Scotland and Switzerland, as worth visiting foi* 
themselves, for their wild beauty, and for the sublimity of th(*ir 
scenery, ought not to complain oS thw*i«markable island. Such 
persons may, beyond a doubt, find alon| the coast wc have b(M 3 n 
describing, quite as much grandeur and beauty as they Inn (r 
anywhere seen in a day^s ramble. And although there is cer- 
tainl/no extended line of this fine rocky cliff, owing to the small- 
ness of the island, still even a (^stance of only five miles, where 
every himdred y^s exhibits sonfething worth pausing to admire, 
will occupy » 00 deal of time. A considerable drawback exists, 
owing to the gijiat^difficulty, often amounting to impossibility, of 
getting down safely to the water^s edge, and rambling on from 
jKiint to point, at low tide, as can be done in Sark. 
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To get to the small beaches a boat is necessary ; and it is not 
often, even in weather apparently fine, that boatmen would be 
found willing to venture so near the shore as to enable one to visit 
the beaches, and examine closely the naked rocks and the caverns. 

Although the coast certainly affords the principal objects of 
interest in Alderney, there are other not trifling matters on the 
plfitcau. The town itself is pretty much what might be expected 
from the circumstances of its origin and growth. A vast multi- 
tude of new, small, plain houses, covers the part looking towards 
the new harbour. There is nothing cither in their design or 
(‘xecution, that requires a single remark. There are few public? 
bnildings exec])t the th‘w eliurch, and not one of them exhibits 
anything but the worst style and most vulgar taste, if we exeept 
JIM Independent chapel, now being built, which is creditable, 
vxm elegant. 

'riie new parish church, however, forms ji marked exception. 
IMac’cd unfortunatcily in a dc^pre^ssion, and not on the toj) of the 
high ground, the nnussive early Knglish style solcctc^d prevents it 
from being favourably seem, rxc(‘pt from one or two points, not 
c'asily rca(*hcd. Thus its noble and severe pro])ortions, instead 
of being fi*lt as (*lcments of strength and beauty, as they would 
have bcM'n, had the^building ocrupied a commanding position on 
so small an island in an open sc‘a, now eominnnicate an o])po8ite 
impression, and some of the lK?st parts of the design cannot ho 

all apprceiatcMl. 

Still it is a rc'inarkaldc building, Jind does groat ercxlit to its 
(‘ininent dc^signc'r, Mr. (Jilbci-t Scott. Tlie walls are of island 
sand-vstone, with epmins of Caen stone — a selection miu;h to be 
regretted, as lliis latter stone is^ eminently ill adaptcxl for out- 
door work, in suc.li a (climate as«that of Alderney. Ac?eordingly, 
although not eonstrncted iftore tlian fifteen yei||j|pU the fiM?es of 
these stoiu\s on west and south-west cx|)osiiripwc scaling and 
falling away. 

lj)x(?ept the doors, whicdi w^aiit sir^e and importance, and the 
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windows^ which, even ^ for the style, seem extremely narrow, the 
exterior of this fine church must he regarded as satisfactory, if 
we exclude from consideration the unfortunate w^ant of adapta- 
tion of the building to its site. Within, few modem churches 
could be pointed out, which show better taste and feeling for the 
sacred purpose of their constmetion. Everything here harmo- 
nises, and even the smallness of the windows is not objection- 
able, so soft and well arranged is the light. 

A beautiful circular apse, at the extremity of the choir, fonns 
a proper finish, and is connected with the building by an arcli of 
exquisite proportions. The roof is simple and effective, not at 
all prominent, rather original and very ingenious, while there 
reigns throughout a mixture of order and variety that cannot 
but please the most fastidious taste. 

The church is a worthy memorial of the family of Lc Mesurier, 
long the hereditary governors of the island; and was erected, 
with that intention, by the son of the last of the hereditary 
governors, Lieut. General Le Mesurier, 

An extremely fine portrait and good picture, said to be by 
Opie, representing this active and energetic officer, is suspended 
in the Court house. It is a picture, remarkable as well for its 
drawing as its colouring; evi(|Bntly true to nature, and rendering, 
without flattery, the higher qualities of the intellect; and this 
in a manner rarely seen in English art. 

Outside the town, and in the open country, away from tfic 
cliff, there is not much in Alderney that is interesting to tin* 
general tourist. The geologist will find some remarks that may 
be w<Jrth attention, in the chapter devoted to that subject ; and, 
the antiquarian, if also a geologist, may study to advantage a 
number of supposed cromlechs, .which, in comparatively recent 
times, seem perfect than they now arc. 

In one part of^|p|iand, near Fort Tourailie, called les Eochers, 
a common is strewn with a vast multitude of round blocks of 
granite. These have not really been water-worn, as might be 
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supposed. Siinilar blocks exist in great abundance^ just below 
the surface. Tl^osc standing alone on the surface are probably 
in situ ; but, where several are near together, especially if ar- 
ranged in any order or heaped one upon another, they have, 
perhaps, been removed a short distance.* 

^rhere are few trees in Alderney, except in the two or three 
small valleys opening to the sea, on the side facing the Channel. 
Over tlie whole of the plateau, the land is naked, and divided 
into long, narrow strips by a few boundary marks; or, at the 
most, by low stone fences. Near the edge, the ground is usually 
uncultivated, and is often not very easy to walk upon, as it slopes 
rapidly, and terminatc's abruj>tly in steep and dangerous cliffs. 

Alderney is amply su})plied with water, ()l)taincd from wells in 
most parts of the island, and from a few small running streams. 
The water is of good (juality. 


From Alderney, towards the west, there extend several groups 
of islands and rocks, with two niterveuing cliannels of moderate 
width and small di^fjtli. About a mile from the south-western 
part of Alderney, hut leaving a safe })assage of not moi’e than a 
few hundred yards, tends a large shoal, from which rise several 
islands and rocks. This shoal is about two and a-half miles frt)m 
north-east to south-west, and a mile and a-half wide. The 
iKJurest islands, called the liurhou Islands, arc almost flat, and 
()!’ (MUisiderahlc size, Ojie of them is nearly half a mile in length. 
They arc all uninhabited ; hut a lionse has been erected on the 
largest islet, to shelter fishenneu and others, who may be driven 
to land there by stress of weather. The sha|>e of this land is 
broken and rather picturesque ;• and a multitude of small rocks 
run out, at low water, making the length, atjia times, neariy 
three times as great os at high water. 

The passage between Alderney and the. BuAou shoal, is called 
* See nn aecoant of them m iho cliHpter on geatog)’. 
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ihe Passe an Singe/^ Anglicised into "the Swinge/* It is 
idways dangerous^ and often unapproachable; and^ in the narrow- 
'cst part, there is barely ten fathoms of water. It is funnel 
shaped^ widest towards the north-east. The width is least be- 
tween the Burhou Islands and the rocky bay included in that 
part of Alderney extending from Mont Torgee to the Clonquc. 
A second similartange of low istetiiN&xtends behind. Other rocks 
are continued, at intervals, uWtH wr roach the singular and pic- 
turesque islet, csdled Ortach. This rocky mass, well shown in 
the engraving at the end of this chapter, from a sketch taken 
about three miles to the south-east, is about sixty feet in height ; 
and is a striking object from the south, being seen, in clear 
weather, at a distance of upwards of twelve miles. Towards the 
south, it goes dowp vertically into the sea to a depth of sixty 
or seventy feet ; but, on the west side, a ledge of rock runs out 
from it, at a depth of fourteen feet below low water. Not far 
from it to the south-east, is a concealed rock, called the " Pierre 
au Vraic,^* over which the water dasheft and foams incessantly, 
even in the calmest weather. 

Between the Burhou islands and Ortach rock, and the rocks 
farther westward, there is a passage called the Passe d*Ortach, 
wider and deeper than the Swinge, but even more dangerous, 
owing to the peculiar set of the tides. This passage separates 
the shoal already described from the group of rocks terminating 
with the Casquets. The latter rocks are very important, from 
their position in the Channel. They are nearly midway between 
England and France ; and rise abruptly out of deep water, in the 
direct line of a ship*8 course advancing up Channel, whether from 
the Atlantic, the Bay of Biscay^ or St. Oeorge*8 Channel. 

The Casquets ffroup of rocks* is about a mile and a-half in 
length, from east, and about half a mile across. The 

nordiem islet, ^P|ch is of conical form, and bears the light 
towers, is about 100 feet above high water spring tide; the 
southern islet^is much lower, and flat-topped. TTiey both rise 
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from a mass of rock uncovered at low water, from which rise six 
other large rocks. To the east the mass extends for some dis- 
tance, terminating abruply in a large rock, named Cottette Point. 

The light-houses are three in number, each having a catoptric 
light of the first order, revolving, and eclipsed at intervals of 
twenty seconds. The height of the lights above high water is 
113 feet. The lights are visible at sea to a distance of fifteen 
miles in clear weather. They are seen perfectly in ordinary 
weather from tlie high ground of Guernsey, at a distance of 
twenty miles. A bell is sounded in foggy weather. 

The first effective lights at the Casquets were placed in 1790, 
preceding which date there had been for about eighty years a 
partial light, at first merely of burning coals, aiul afterwards 
oil lights, in a copper frame. Many wrecks arc recorded to 
have taken place upon them before this time. 

In spite of the remarkable and distinctive character of the 
triple light, a llussian mim-of-w^r was lost on the rocks in the 
beginning of the present century. The circumstances of the 
wreck arc worthy of note. It is su])p()scd that the ship first 
made the Casquets in coming up channel, so as to keep two in 
one, retaining this position till she came abreast of the ro(?k. 
On then opening the tWrd liglit the pilot discovered his error, 
and endeavouring to cxtric^att^ the ship, actually fell into the 
destruction tliat had by jiceident been avoided. 

Several banks, some rocks that occasionally appear al) 0 vc 
water, and some banks of sunken rocks, rising out of deep 
water to within a few fathoms of the surface, surround the 
Casquets. These produce a sivcil and disturl»nee of the sea at 
all times, which render the wholc^ group very difficult and dan- 
gerous to approach). A little to*the north-east of the easteni 
rocks are the ^^Pommier^^ hanks, covered w|!||r;only three or 
four fathoms water. 

There are two land^ig-places for boats on the Casquets ; but 
there is rarely a possibility of using them, owing to the inces- 

i> 
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suit swell and frequent breaking of large waves, ^e two land- 
ing-places are hardly ever aif^cessible at the same time. The pro- 
visions and oil are supplied monthly from Guernsey ; but it is 
always thought right that three months^ provision should be 
kept on the rock. Rsh and lobsters «re caught around and on 
the rocks. Water is saved from the rain in cisterns^ and there 
is or was a small spring.^ 

About a mile and a-half frx)m the Casquets to the S.S.W.^ is 
a singular bank of coarse sand, nearly three and a-half miles in 
lengthy by half a mile wide, the top of which is more than ten 
fathoms below the surface, but is a steep ridge, narrow at the 
top, and bearing about S.S.E. This is generally descinbed as 
the Casquets^ middle or S.S.W. bank, and there is reason to sup- 
pose that this direction may have applied to it at the time of 
Admiral Whitens survey, although it is now not only very much 
smaller in extent, but altogether different in position. This 
ridge is probably one of the results of the peculiar course of 
the tides, part of the tidal wave, sweeping between Jersey and 
Guernsey, and so through the Swinge and Ortach passage, wliilc 
another part coasts the island of Guernsey, passing outside the 
Casquets. 

About five miles due south of the island of Alderney, is a 
very extensive bank and shoal, measuring about seven miles by 
two, and covered by only J;en feet water at the lowest tides. It 
lies in a direct ling between the Race of Alderney, and the en- 
trance to the great Russel. This is the Banc du Sch61c. It is 
shifting and very dangerous, as the sea breaks on all parts of it. 
It is composed of sand, gravel, and shells. It appears to bo 
broidening. 

The projecting line of rock attending from the coast of France, 
near CherbomU to the Casquets, may therefore be regarded as a 

* Thu spring, no doubt, occurred at the contact of the aaud-aione and sj^onitc, 
of whiidi the rooks aro composed. It is considesed #1>e lost, bul might probabl;^ 
he i^ned by a little search. 
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kind of natural gigantic breakwater^ forming the northern arm 
of the great bay in which the main groups of the Channel Islands 
are contained. If the sea-bottom, which is in very few parts so 
much as twenty fathoms deep, were elevated a hundred and 
twenty feet, the island of Alderney, the Burhou and Ortach 
group, and the Casquets, would be connected by low land, and 
form a narrow island about twelve miles long. The eastern ex- 
tremity of this island would approach within a few miles the 
coast of France, and it would range nearly parallel to the south 
coast of England, Ijetween Weymouth and the Isle of Wight. 
Each extremity would rise three or four hundred feet above the 
sea lcvcj[|and a hill of similar elevation would be seen about mid- 
way, but with these exceptions the land would be low, irregu- 
lar, and rocky, not unlike the northern parts of Guernsey and 
Alderney. This will be clearly seen by reference to the map at 
the end of this volume. 

Taking, however, the land at the level at which we now find 
it, this large island is reduced^ to a multitude of rocks and a few 
small islands, the fragments of a more extensive district. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE ISLAND AND COAST OF GUERNSEY. 

Sock. Jerbouis* Valo L'Ancressc. 



SECTION ACROSS OUERNSEy, 
Showing the form of the island. 


Ghernsey is a wedge of granite^ serving, like the Casquets, as 
one of the last remaining outworks of a tract of ancient land, at 
the entrance of the English Channel. It is the most westerly 
and exposed island of the Channel ; covering and sheltering, by 
its position, several smaller islands. It is admirably adapted, in 
time of peace, to build shlJpB and hold communication with the 
world ; and it has b^ found equally well adapted, in time of war, 
to fit qai and receive privateers, to destroy and harass the trade 
of an enemy. 

The geographical position of Guernsey is as follows v^lt lies 
between 4/SP 25' and 4/SP 81' north latitude, and between 2® W 
and 2^ 41' west longitude. Its shape is triangular, two sides of 
the island m ak in g a right angle at the small south^eaatem pro- 
montoiy of Jerbouig. The hypothenuse, or longer side of the 
triaiigle, beam nearly south-west and north-east, and measures 
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about nine and a*half statute miles in length. From south to 
north (on the east side) the length is about six and a-half miles, 
and from east to west (on the south side) about seven miles. 
These distances do not include the outlying rocks. The total 
area of land and rock, at low water, is rather more t^n twenty- 
four square miles, the measurement usually recognised giving 
15,560 Eilglish acres. Of this area, about 10,000 acres are 
under cultivation. 

The whole of the southern part of Guernsey consists of a 
plateau, with very few undulations, slightly broken at various 
places by narrow ravines ; some towards the sea, and others land- 
wards. The surface is almost entirely cultivated, and covered 
with farms. 


By far the finest coast scenery of the island, is that produced 
where this plateau terminates abruptly towards the sea. Whe- 
ther on the plateau itself, looking down the valleys which con- 
duct to the various little bays and coves, some rocky and some 
sandy, we notice the wooded scenery of the island opening out 
to the sea; or, wandering round on the cliflFs, follow the outline 
of the rocks, and notice the wild and picturesque beauties from 
point to point, to the westernmost extremity of the island; we 
shall be sure to find everywhere a combination of the beautifrd 
with the grand, not easily matched in other parts of the British 
Islands, or indeed of Western Europe.^ 

The highest part of the island is at Haui-nes, above Icart 
Point; and is 849 feet above meioi tide. This elevation con- 
tinues, with very little change, along the whole of the south 


coast. Towards the norths ^ Imi frdb ipi^what gradually ; 
and at length dies away to the seajfi^i bo%e the ncnthem ex<> 
tremity of the islaitd is eomfjate^^ 

recent period, ^ sei^ 
from the Gr^de^Havicw to-;^^^ 
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ftom which the sea is kept out by embankments. It has been 
doubted^ and with some reason^ whether anything has been 
gained by reclaiming this land^ without leaving a ship canal of 
salt water. Beyond the Braye to the norths there is a tract of 
low ground^ much of it covlared with sand ; and ledges of rocks 
ettend in ev«ry directi<m, &r beyond the extreme low water 
mark. Still b^ond this^ to the north-east and west^ are nu- 
merous outlying rocks^ rising out of deep water^ to a distance of 
more than two miles. The largest of these rocks is the Silieuse. 

A singular fringe of rocks^ rising from the sea-bottom to the 
sur&ce from various depths up to twenty fathoms^ entirely sur- 
rounds the whole island of Ouemscy. Off the steep south coast, 
the dq>th increases most rapidly, and the rocks are there nearer 
the shore than to the east, north, and north-west. In these latter 
direc^ons, the number of rocks, at all times of tide, is almost 
countless ; but at dead low water, they present an appearance 
only to be matched where coral reefs rise out of a tropical sea, 
as mushrooms out of the ground,on an August night — ^limited 
only by the space open to them. 

The most important of the defined groups of outlying rocks, 
towards the Channel, are the Hanois (Hanways), the Sambule 
and the Grunes,'^ which follow in succession parallel to the south- 
western side of Guernsey, at a distance of about two miles from 
the shore. The islet of JLihou, connected by a reef with the 
land at lowwater, is nearer, and requires separate notice. They 
are all either granitic, veips in granite. The principal rocks 
aiw the Hanois, on one of which is a light-house. It is built 
tlffoughout, in the soundest manner,, of Cornish granite, each 
•tdim doyetailed, and the whole solid to a considerable height. 

fhpe noddle of the eastern cdkst of Guernsey, from Vale Castle 
to beyond Castle Comet, is called ^Igrave Bay. It is a wide 
with a shingle and sand beach, from which the land nses 

* lids name.ialfrim to twsU ruing a little «bo?e low water mark in the n^h- 
boaii^ 
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gradually into the interior^ to a moderate height. The country 
behind is pretty^ and the approach from the sea is picturesque. 
On the noiHihem side of this bay are the small town and natural 
harbour of St. Sampson^s; and at the southern extremity is 
St. Peter^B Port, the principal town of the island, North of St. 
Sampson^s^ are the rocks^ covered with loose sands, of PAncresse ; 
and south of St. Peter^s Port, the cliffs rise almost immediately, 
and are crowned by Fort George. Castle Comet, situated on a 
ledge of rocks, about a quarter of a mile fmm the shore, was 
formerly discomiected, except at very low water, but is now united 
to the main island by the south arm of the new harbour. 

St. Peter^s Port presents a straggling frontage of nearly a mile 
and a-half towards the sea. Along the whole of tliis distance 
and beyond, nearly to St. SdmpsoiPs, the sea is kept off by a per- 
manent sea wall and esplanade. The buildings near the sea are 
irregular, and for the most part i>oor ; but not unpicturesque 
from a distance. Behind them the rising groimd is much broken 
and is covered with houses and other buildings, rising one behind 
another, and crovmed by several constructions of greater pre- 
tensions, though scarcely in better taste. Of these buildings, 
one of the most prominent and by no means the least pleasing, 
is the Victoria tower>,commcmorative of the Queen^s visit in 
1846. Another is the College, built in a style which it would be 
unfair to call Gothic, except in a sense now exploded. Castle 
Carey, built as a private habitation,* but now the Government 
House, is another rather anomalous pile : these, with one or 
two churches, in a mongrel style, popular about half a century 
ago, but not at present in feyoar, form the more prominent 
objects: bad as they emmot destroy the picturesque 

effect produced by and by tlie con- 
siderable va^ty of a^mbitcctifre which still remains, 

There is, however, a position too 

low to command attenilpn a distaucej^'^; 
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really important ecclesiastical buildings known as the Town 
Church, It is far superior in design and execution^ aa well as in 
historical interest^ to any old building within the compass of the 
Channel Islands^ and might well bear comparison with many in 
England or the Low Countries, It is> unfortunately^ still dktwdeA 
with galleries^ which interfere gr^tly with the effect^ but it well 
deserves examination^ and reflects the highest credit on all con- 
cerned in restoring it from the state of neglect into which it had 
&llen during the last century. It contains much new work 
added to and replacing the old. The style is Flamboyant Gothic^ 
but with many marks of early work retained.* The painted 
windows are modern^ but very good. A new window has re- 
cently been presented by the Lieutenant-governor of Guernsey, 
General Slade. 

The most prominent near objects, on approaching St. Feteris 
Port from the sea, are Castle Comet and the new harbour 
works. The former will be referred to presently. A portion of 
the latter, consisting of a magnificent sea wall, now connects and 
passes b^ond the rock on whicli the castle stands, commencing 
at the southern extremity of the town; so that the castle and 
the works appear to form part of one great plan. This sea wall 
forms the south arm of the new harbour. 

The old harbour of Guernsey, ordered to be built a.d. 1275, 
by King Edward the First, and in course of constmction for two 
centuries, from 1580 to 17^, was only four and a-half acres in 
extent, and the quay-room was extremely narrow and restricted. 
Plans for its enlargement, stiU retaining the character of a tidal 
harbour, were submitted to the states, in 1836, by Mr. James 
WdkCT, and subsequently, others by Rendell. The latter, 
though not different froxq«the fonder, were accepted; and 
t)irir execution entrusted to Mr. GL Fosberry Lystor, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Benddl. Soon after the commence- 
* A tketoli of part of the interior will be found by refiarring to the index of 
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ment of the works^ important alterationB were proposed; and it 
was decided that^ instead of a mere tidal harbour^ the natural 
features of the locality should be taken advantage of^ the old 
harbour being entirely closed. It has also since been greatly 
improved. The whole of the alterations have been planned and 
carried out by Mr. Lyster. 

An idea of the present harbour will be at once obtained by 
looking at the annexed plan. Two noble esplanades have been 



constructed^ one on each side of the otd harbour^ running paralld 
with the sea front of the town, their total length being ^500 feet ^ 
with a breadth of 150 feet. From the two extremities of this^ 
spring breakwaters: the sofuth extremityi reaching be* 

yond Castle Cornet^ n^ XlOO feet in len^hi 

nects the castle with the ; at the Ablate 

end, is incomplete. It is intend bs out 1^ an 

easterly direction, a^d 

north-east angle of Can^e W fliis i^ace will be 

enclosed, not only a large mid 
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aerea acres^ the whole covered at low water neaps^ but the small 
old harbour^ now an inner harbour^ a space intended to form 
a floating dock of ten acres extent^ building yards^ a careening 
hard, and other conveniences for shipping. The space enclosed 
will amount to as much as seventy-three acres at low water, and 
isibeing dredged to nine feet, low water spring tides. 

Lan^ng-places for steamers, accessible at all times of tide, — 
slip-ways and berthing for vessels, offering every convenience 
for trade, — ^form part of the plan in prosecution j and a great 
length of quays, eighty-four feet wide, has been aln;ady con- 
structed, in addition to the level roadway and footpath on the 
breakwaters. All these latter are carried to a height of from 
ten to fifteen feet above the highest tides; and two enormous 
massifs, or square emplacements, covering rocks, have been con- 
structed, — one intended as a ladies^ bathing-place, with bathing 
houses and hot water baths — and the other, at present left un- 
employed.. On this it has been suggested that a first class hotel 
might witti advantage be built.^ 

The misonry of the work executed for the harbour is of granite, 
and does the greatest credit to all concerned. Much of it is 
Cyclopean, doing away with the formality of level courses, and 
this without any sacrifice of strength, although with a great 
economy in labour. 

Castle Comet was a far more picturesque object when a de- 
tached island fort, in the {ime of Charles the Second, than it 
has since been. It could then well compare, in this respect, 
with Elizabeth Castle, in Jersey. Although much dismantled, 
it still oemtains many architectural gemB.t For a long time, and 
till thdyear 1811 , it was the island prison; but this use is now 
* T&e psftf of the plan not compldedpat the end of 1861, were the St. Julian’s 
pte, b^ond the bend, the packet pier, and part of the floating dock. These arc 
jDfrked nitb a dotted line. 

t Aviewof the caaUe in its earlj state, carefulljr corrected from an old and 
seatoe print, will he found in a later chapter. A view of the barbican n also given, 
and be nfoned to hy eonsulting the index of illustraticns. 
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superseded by a building near St. Janies' cKurch^ immediately 
behind the Court House^ in the centre of the town. The new 
gaol is^ however^ too smalb and is ill adapted for its purpose. It 
is a singular fact^ that all the modem buildings in the island are^ 
withmit exception^ singularly wanting in good taste ; but whether 
this arises &om want of cultivation^ from the remains of Puri- 
tanical feelings still very marked^ or from absence of natural 
power of appreciating what is beautiful, is not easy to say. 

St. Sampson's, the only other town, is much smaller than St. 
Peter's Port, and is now almost coimected with it by houses and 
rows of buildings along the shore. It is a place of some busi- 
ness in coiuiection with the stone trade, which is centred there, 
to take advantage both of the adjacent cpiarries and of the little 
harbour. Many improvements have been made in the harbour, 
and it is continually increasing in importance. There is little 
to attract or interest a stranger in the town ; all the buddings, 
excej)t the church, being small and of modern construction. 

The harbour is entirely dry at low water, and was originally 
part of a small arm of the sea, which severed the northern por- 
tion of the island from the main land. It is only sixty years 
since this strait was iMjrmaiieutly embanked at each end, and the 
intervening land retimed. The space forming the liarbour is 
about 2000 feet in length by 500 feet wide, and encloses twenty- 
two acres of water, at high spring tides. A breakwater now extends 
050 feet in a southerly direction fi*om the north slmre, and termi- 
nates 120 feet from the south pier head; and this work, recently 
completed, lias greatly improved and sheltered the harbour. 

The wide shingle bay, having at intervals large spits of sand, 
that extends between St. Sampson's and St. Peter's Port, has 
already been mcnitioned as px^sentnig of interest. 

About half way between^ however, there is a curious ivy- 
covered fragment of antiquity, called the ^ Chateau des Marais,' 
better known os the Ivy It is surrounded by a fosse 

and by an outer wall, endosiug a space of about four acres. 
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To form an idea of Ouemaey^ it must be visited in two ways ; 
6xr the interior ^ves but little idea of the coasts and the fine 
scenery of the coast seldom opens at all into the island. As a 
whole^ there are few parts of the Atlantic coast of Europe where 
the diffii communioate so littloj by picturesque open valleys^ with 
the interior of the oountiy ; but this arises chiefly from the fact^ 
that the rock is everywhere granite^ sloping with some degree of 
regularity in one direction. The natural fractures, produced by 
the elevation of the mass, have been afready deeply penetrated 
by the sea, and have produced a multitude of detached islands 
fond rocks, so that what remains consist of hard, rocky masses of 
table land, often high, but nowhere hilly. 

It win be advisable to describe, first, the coast scenery, and 
afterwards, that of the interior; and, as the most convenient 
order, we may, with advantage, commence in the vicinity of the 
town, and notice the chief points of interest as we follow the lino 
of cliff immediately to the south. 

From the harbour, the sea wall continues for a short distance 
to a part of the coast called Les f erres, at which point the cliffs 
are precipitous, and a strip of public walks and gardens between 
them and the sea is now in course of arrangement. The ground 
thus utilised was laid bare during the construction of the har- 
bour; and the mode in which an operation, which might have 
been unsightly, has been rendered decorative, is worthy of every 
praise. Two or three small bays beyond, included within the 
miceinte of the fort, and not accessible to the public, terminate 
at a small projecting headland, marked with a veiy unsightly 
white turret, serving as a sea mark. Fermain Bay, at the foot 
of the cliff at this point, is a pretty sandy cove, behind which is 
one of the few narrow glens opening into the interior. A road 
runs up to the right from the sands of Fermain Bay to the St. 
Martin's road, pasring two cottage residences placed on the 
steep slope of the gorge; and a blind path, choked with furse 
and bramUes, may be found to the left, and followed between 
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thick hedges up another branch of the glen, also to the St. Mar- 
tin's road. Perched on a tongue of high land between these, is 
the park-like and well-wooded little estate of Bon Air, built by 
a former bailiff of the island. There is a private way through 
the gorse-covered sides and ferny bottom of the glen, from the 
house to the sea; and the annexed wood cut will give some 
notion of the exquisite beauty of the broken ground, and the 
mixture of cultivation and wildness in this part of the island. 



HOUSE Am ORPUKPS OF BON AIK. 

From the nai’row path just alluded to, a branch will be found 
(dose to the edge of the cliff, and an extremely picdiurcsque path 
conducts to a smali fishdman's liyuding-plaoe, called the Bee du 
Nez, near which are two open^ rocky cavenia. Still further on, 
the same path enters a grassy and ferny hollow, below the Doyle 
column at Jerhourg. It is quite possible to reach this point at all 
seasons, at the risk of tearmgjdothea with brambles and wetting 
feet in the damp, boj^ ea^h. From the bollpw, which is 
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always rather wet^ the shore may easily be reached^ and it is 
well worthy of the effort. To the left there is a cavern^ superior 
to any in Guernsey, except the Creux Mahie, and remarkable 
for its noble and simple proportions, and magnificent entry 
through and amongst huge, broken rocks. Turning to the left, 
as you enter, several fine fragments of rock and grand arched 
rocks conduct to an imperfect representation of a cavern and 
funnel well known in Sark, and called there, the Pot. The 
chimney, or opening above, is here much less lofty than in Sark, 
and the top is concealed by a thick growth of brambles. In 
this respect it agrees better with the Creux at Henn. In all 
these cases the hole has been originally produced in a soft vein, 
by rain water. The vein is a very dark green decomposing 
rock, and contrasts finely with the pink gi'anite. It is continued 
across to a corresponding bay on the other side of Jerbourg pro- 
montory, called ^ Petit Port.^ Besides this vein, there is one of 
quartz, and several very interesting minerals are found near. 
The chief sonree of interest is, however, derived from the noble 
forms of broken rock, and the thick vegetation that comes down 
almost, to the water^s edge. Considering its wild beauty, it is 
singular that this little bay, so near the town, is not more fre- 
quently visited and better known. 

Mounting the cliff at this point, we reach Jerbourg Point, 
where a column has been erected in honour of Sir John Doyle, 
a former governor, to whom the island was indebted for its roads, 
and for numerous improvements. 

The views from hence, and also from the rocks about a quar- 
ter of a mile beyond, are very fine. The promontory on whicli 
the column is placed, forms, the south-eastern extremity of 
Guernsey. It is the nearest point in the island to Jersey, being 
somewhat less than eighteen miles north-east of Cape Grosnez, 
in that island. The height of the cliff at the base of the column 
is about 300 feet. Beyond the foot of the cliff there are several 
detached rocks, rising out of deep water. The depth of water 
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almost immediately outside Jerbourg Point, and close to these 
rocks, is at least twenty fathoms. 

Petit Port, Moulin Huet, and Saints' Bay, arc small inlets of a 
large bay, with excellent anchorite, enclosed between Jerbourg 
promontory and an almost detached headland, called Icart Point, 
about a mile and a-half to the east. There is good shelter in 
tliis extremely pi(!turesque bay' from all northerly winds ; and it 
might have been selected with advantage for a harbour of re- 
fuge, as the entrance, except near Jerbourg Point, is entirely 
free from rocks. The ground close to the shore is generally 
rocky, although at intervals there arc small coves, with sands 
adapted for bathing. 

Each of the small coves is worthy not only of a visit, but of 
prolonged study. Every visitor to (jnernsey is taken to Moulin 
Iluet,* the central and most im])ortant of them ; and few parts 
of the island are more crowded with exquisite morsels of rocky 
scenery. Petit Port, .smaller, and not easily reached, is hardly 
inferior, and Saints' Bay is a.tdiai’niing little bathing-i)laee. 

From Saints’ Bay we may scale the hill side through fiirze 
and brake to Icart Common, and thence proceed along the cliffs 
tt) wards Icart Point. Passing a small farm-house now occupied, 
and a ruined house ,4)ehind it, we come upon a steep sloj)e of 
gi’ound, thinly covered with coarse grass, and often very slip- 
pery. Down this slope, any one a(Kjustomcd to clamber will 
walk securely enough, till he or she reaches a singular isthmus, 
almost corresj)onding to the Coupe of Sai’k. The sea on both 
sides has- at this point eaten away a narrow passage, through a 
vein of softer rock than the granite beyond, leaving a natural 
causeway about five or six feet wide, and several yards in length, 
on either side of which is a precdpice of some sixty or eighty feet. 

There is much less action of the weather on the surface here 
than in the island opposite; but in other respects Icart Point 

* A view of Mouiiu Iluet, taken from Jerbourg, and showing the proportions 
of Icart Bay, is given in a later chapter. Se(> index of illustrations 
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and its isthmus strictly correspond with Little Sark and its 
Coup^. The sea and rock-views, both from the extremity of 
the point, and from the shore below, which can be reached at 
low water, are veiy fine. Prom the higher point the whole of 
the two receding sweeps of coast, the one cast to Jerbourg, and 
the other west to Moye Point, are within view. Both are pic- 
turesque and finely broken, and are characteristic of the island. 
That to the west has been already described. The other is as 
nearly as possible of the same width, and recedes to about the 
same distance, but is more regular. 

To the west of the centre is a small cove, called Petit Bot, 
reached from St. Martinis by an extremely picturesque Welsh 
valley, watered by a small stream, which turns a mill at the 
bottom, where another valley, equally picturesque, comes in 
from the Forfet church. The little cove itself has a wide si)it of 
fine sand at low water, and at its western end is a bold, rocky 
cavern, often visited, and celebrated as the abode of a somewhat 
rare fern, the Asplenium mannwnj ,, , Those, however, who would 
obtain specimens, must provide themselves with some means of 
reaching high up near the roof of the cavern, as plants growing 
near the ground have long since been carried away. 

The headland that forms the western extremity of Icart Bay 
is Moye Point.* It is bold and precipitous, rising at once from 
tolerably deep water, and i^ the last prominent point along the 
south coast. Beyond it to the west there is a succession of in- 
dentations of the coast, not amounting to bays, but producing 
very picturesque scenery, and at intervals interrupted by narrow 
gorges, lie best of these is called La Corbi4re,t and is about 

« 

* ifoM, a mass of Btoues, old ; Moncem is a word similarly used in 

Herm. Moye is used in Jers^ and SarX as w^U as Guernsey. In all the islands 
it refers to a dangerous headland. Many of these ancient names are now inap- 
plioable, owing to the destruction of the coast that has taken place. 

t The haunt of the cwh (cormorant, or Bea-raTen). This name occurs also in 
Jersi^. 
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another mile to the west. The Gouffre is a fine intermediate 
point of view, often visited. The Corbiere exhibits much varied 
scenery, and several veins of dark greenish rock traversing the 
pinkish and grey cliff, give additional interest to the view. A 
very accurate representatioTi of it is given in the chapter on 
geology. A patli down to the sea at tlic Corbiere, enables the 
pedestrian to obtain a noble view of the deep, rocky indentations 
of the coast at this point. 

About a mile from the Corbiere is the Crenx Maine, the largest 
cavern in (inernscy. The aj)proach is not difficult, but the 
nioutli of tlic eavern is almost (dosed by large blocks of stone, 
(nther driftc'd up by the sea, or fallen in from above. A vein of 
dec(jm])osing rock cnt(‘riiig the cliff nearly at right angles, is the 
origin of this, as of many of the cavcnnis in the Channel Islands. 
When once entered, the spa(*e is found to be large for a granite 
eavern, opening out int(» a natural hall, 200 feet long, with a 
width of forty or fifty feet, and a height of from forty to sixty 
feet. H(‘yond this tli(*re are smaller cnjviees. 

Among the most sti'iking examples of the diff s(?enery of 
(riKTiisey, are those; near the south- westernmost angle in the 
iK'ighbourhood of Pleinniont, (;ommoncing at the Gull Cliff, and 
passing several ro(;ky^'a(llands to Pezerie Battery. One may 
walk along the; edge and sid(; of the cliff for mom than two 
mih's, on a succession of jagged pmmiontorics, connected by 
narrow' necks of ro(*k with tiu; main island. At each point a 
fresh view is opened. 41ie coast is everywhere deeply indented, 
and there are some d(;taehed islets dose in sliore. Besides these 
the group of rocjks called the Hanois, already alluded to, come 
into sight, and add much to the pi<?turesque effect. These rocks 
arc an extension of the south-western extremity of the island, 
and are very easily rccognisdd. At high water the waves dasli 
angrily on the shore, betw^cen and among the half-deta(jlied 
ro(;ks, and conceal the numerous ledges and reefs that render 
this coast so dangerous. Seated on one of these headlands of 
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the south coast, and tracing the in-coming or out-going tide on its 
restless course of destruction and renovation, no one can fail to 
recognise the mode in which this part of the island of Guernsey 
— ^the loftiest part, and that rising out of deepest water — ^is con- 
tinued by many ledges of rocks and rocky islands, far beyond the 
land ; and also how the land itself is still being encroached upon, 
so that the present cliffs will be turned into similar rocks. 

These geological remarks, it is true, belong rather to another 
chapter than to the description to which we are here limited ; 
but as they greatly help to explain the physical features of the 
whole group of islands and rocks, and .as these can only Ixj 
rightly considered in their mutual relations, such incidental 
allusions are not altogether out of place. 

The dangers incurred, if the Ilanois rocks are approached too 
closely;^ are so great, and th(5 chances of destruction in foggy 
weather so terrible, if a ship should miss the lights on the Eng- 
lish coast, by making too southerly a course, that there lias 
always been great need of a wendng here. The (picstion ol* its 
erection has frequently been discussed between the Corporation 
of the Trinity House and the States of Guernsey, and it is only 
very recently that the decision has been made to place a Tnnity 
light in this important locality. 

Past Pleinmont Point and the Pezerie Battery, the coast 
scenery of Guernsey changes entirely. The continuous rocky 
and precipitous cliffs drop down to the sea level, or recede into 
the interior, but bare jagged rocks and rocky ledges are conti- 
nued out to sea in numerous reefs and islets. A vast floor of 
rocks is laid bare at low water, and covered at high tide, in the 
open bay of Roequaine, the first of the flat bays on the south- 
west coast, but large sweeps of sand partly conceal them. 

Boequaine Bay is well named, al* it presents a bristling array 
of rocks, stretching out seawards more than two miles, and ter- 
minating on the south with the Hanois rocks, and to the north 
by a reef some distance beyond Lihou. The Bissets are dc- 
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tachcd rocks, opposite tlie middle of the bay, rising out of deep 
water. It would be very difficult to mark and number the rocks 
jutting out of the water at all times of tide in tliis bay, and tlie 
effect seen from the cliff al)Ovc Pezerie is very picturesque. 

Lihou is a singular and interesting spot. It is a detached 
extremity of the northern arm of llcxupiainc Bay, and is two 
mile's in a direct lino from Pczofic, from which it bears Jiearly 
north. It may he regarded as the extreme nortli-wcsterly ex- 
tremity, jutting out into the sea, of the belt of high land in the 
south of Guernsey, the eorresponding point on the eastern side 
of the island heing Castle Cornel. Castle Comet on the east 
side, and Lihou on the west, oe(nij)y, indeed, eojTesponding posi- 
tions; hut Lihou is very mm^h the larg(!r, hiang about 000 
yards long by 150 wide, ineluding, therefore, about eighteen 
acres, while Castle (Jornet is only large enough for a small group 
of buildings. Lilioii is nearly retjtaiigular in form, and its great- 
t'st length is from (‘ast to west. Jt is liounccted with Guernsey 
at !;e Uec Harraeks by a rongB (jauseway, about 700 yards long, 
eov(‘r(‘d during at least half of every tide. 

Lihou IS 011(1 of the few plaec's in the Channel Islands wliere 
tiu're are ruins of monastie buildings wbieli have sonu; areliitee- 
tural prcitensious, altlumgli without numb decoration. At the 
lu'ginning of the jireseiit century they imdnded inteirsting re- 
mains of a eluijX'l, dating so far back ^is the commeiux'inent ol‘ 
the twc'lfth century, some fragnu'nts of wliieh may still he trae(‘d. 
1’lu'se Imlonged to a priory, Avhieh was surroundi'd hy eultivatc'd 
land and gardens. I’lierc is a good d(‘al of fiiu' roekv .se(Miery 
alxmt the island, and sonu; capital rock jioois (‘outain much to 
interc^st the z(x>logist. 

Ih^yond Lihou there are four sandy and rocky bays (Le llee, 
Percllc, V^azon, and Cobo), tvrminatcxl by the lu^adlaiul called 
Grande Boeipic, a pi(;turc',s(]uo, but not lofty nianss of granite, 
about three and a-lialf miles to tlie north-east. This jxirt of 
the (^oast has a very diHercut character from the southern part ; 
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and, although in its way highly picturesque, especially at the 
season of gathering sea-weed, there are no cliffs, and the land 
near the sea is low and marshy. Beyond Grande Bocque some- 
thing of the same character of coast prevails as far as Grande 
Havre, where the sea formerly entered. Between this and 
St. Sampson^s there was formerly a salt marsh, separating tlie 
northern part from the main island. 

The inroads of the sea all along this coast have been checked, 
wherever necessary, by a sea wall, which also interferes with 
and prevents the advance of drifting sands. The sea breaks 
heavily on the rocky floor of the bays, and there can be little 
doubt that the condition of this part of the island has been 
considerably improved since the road and sea wall were con- 
structed, and the land was reclaimed. 

Mention has been made of the coast scenery from Pezerie 
Battery to the Grande Havre, as full of interest and beauty, 
though neither bold nor backed by any amount of rich cultiva- 
tion in the interior. The multitude of rocks, all covered by 
sea-weed, afford points of view, and varieties and contrasts of 
colour, an^accurate representation of which, by first startling and 
then convincing a somewhat unwilling public, have established 
the reputation of the admirable island artist, Mr. Paul Naft(d, 
who being determined to render them conscientiously, without 
regard to conventional rules in such matters, has succ^eeded in 
creating a sound natural taste for, and admiration of, them.* 

Few scenes, indeed, are more striking than these bays when 
the peasants, anxious to secure their han^est of weed, arc busied 
either removing it from the rock, turning it over to dry, or 
stacking it for winter use.*^ The seasons selected for this are 
spring and autumn; spring, when the intense orange yellow of 

* That Mr. Naftors powers of drawing are not inferior to hLs taste in colouring, 
will be evident by the numerous illustrations drawn by him on wood for tlu* pre- 
sent work. None but an island arlist could have so well represented the island 
sceneiw. 
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the gorse is dazzling in its intensity on the liill side ; autumn, 
wJien tlie fern is acquiring that ricli burnt brown that forms so 
fine a contrast with the yellow and colder browns of the rocks, 
and their Ihing coats of lichen. Karo and difficult studies arc 
here afforded for the genuine artist ; studies by which lovers of 
art for its own sake, and artists wdio prefer grappling with a 
difficulty to rendering familiar seenCvS in a stereotyped manner, 
will leani much, and may perhaps unlearn yet more. 

Wo have now reached tlie northern extremity of the island, 
which not long ago was almost detached, and is in parts little 
above liigh water mark. Tlie neck of reclaimed land connect- 
ing GiM^nisey with L'Ancresse, its nortliern end, is called the 
“ Kraye dii Val/^ or more gimcrally the V ale. T/Ancreasc is for 
the most jiart common land, and (unmivsts of granite rock, covered 
with blown sand. No [lart of it is high, but the floor of granite 
rises in liillociks fnnn a few \artls to sixty f('('t. 

In the northern part of this higher plateau, and permanently 
abovi^ water, ar(‘ two or three ^andy and rocky bays of some in- 
terest. I/Aiieressc^ Hay, and Ilordeanx Harbour,'^* are the most 
e\t<‘nsive, and the latter, elosi' to the \ ale Castle, is picturesipie. 
Sev(‘i'al old towers and modin-n forts are placed at intervals along 
the coast, ehudly on the various headlands, and on the sandy 
surface of tho common an* some l)ruidi(*al remains, in a good 
state of [U’cservation. 

Vale (’astle lias long eea.s(*d to have any other use tlnin as a 
small barrack, but tin*, exterior is not without a certain amount 
of picturcsipu* ctrcct,t «”d the vi(*w from the slightly raid'd ground 
outside is one of the ])rettiest in (luerusi'v. The vyo takes in at 
once the Avooded scenery of tin; ^V'^ale and the rising ground 
thence towards tin* Catcl, the town of St. Peter’s Port streteb- 

* IJorclcaux ITiirbour is of sptx'uil intoreat to tlio zoologist, iia it Ima yielded 
many rare and beautiful speeimoiis for the atjuarium. There are many nxjky 
pools at low watiT, and tlu! tide runs out to a great distnnee. 
t The gateway will bo found ligur’tjd in uiioLher (5ba])UT. 
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ing out below iu a semicircle, atid the coast-view terminating 
with the harbour and Castle Cornet. Behind this is seen an 
upper terrace ; the high plateau of the south of the island, 
which rises boldly, and is seen as far as Jerbourg. .^Vt oiie^s feet 
is the harbour of St. Sampsou^s, with its shipping. Turning 
round, innumerable rocks arc perceived at low water, almost 
connecting L^Ancresse with Hcrm ; and another totally diftcr- 
ent, but almost equally picturesque view, is obtained over the 
northern part of Guernsey. 

From various points in the interior, especially on the rising 
ground near the Fort, and on the road to Catel, views of the 
northern part of the island arc obtained, wliicdi are singularly 
picturesque. Black reefs of rock, both to nortb-cast and north- 
west, but especially the former, are seen running out like spiders" 
legs, at low water; and the form of the land, gradually slopii^g 
and little interrupted by hills, adds to the eftect. In tb(*8(^ 
cases there is a mixture of land and rock scenery, with distant 
sea and occasional islands, altogether peculiar to Gucnis(jy, and 
not in any way represented in Jersey. 

The valleys, gorges, and glens of Guernsey must now be re- 
ferred to. Of inland valleys there arc few, and they arc not very 
important, though two or three arc not unworthy of notice. 
Thus, behind and not far from St. Martinis church, the litth’ 
dell, called ^ Ilaviland," deserves a visit, for its mixture of Avild, 
rocky hill, with pretty houses, gardens and trees. In St. An- 
drew's there is a singularly beautiful valley, to reach Avhich a 
cross road must be folloAVcd, but which can be seen in a drive 
from the town towards the north-western coast. Perhaps the 
prettiest of all, however, is at St. Saviour’s, seen in going to- 
wards Perelle Bay, and exhibiting, at all times of the year, a 
variety of rich-wooded and cultivated scenery, with picturesque 
houses and cottages. There are many other very pleasing, quiet, 
valley scenes, unconnected with the sea; and besides them, are 
not a few where the distant expanse of water, studded with 
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islands and rocks, lends a peculiar cliami to the woodland 
s(*en(.*ry. 

There are several glens of great beauty. First, and most nv 
markable, is the double glen leading from the bay called Petit 
Hot. Th(i cliaracter of the scenery in both branches is bold, and 
such as to give an idea of far greater magnitude, both of height 
and distaiKie, tlian a Tcfercuc(^ to actual measurement would 
warrant. Tlierc are hardly any trees ; but the forms of the rock 
ar() simple and effective. One of the branches, opening from the 
road near Icart, will remind the ti-aveller strongly of North Wales. 
Another, oj)ening from n(^ar the Forest ehnrch, is yet more Welch. 
Moth arc covered witli heather and gorse, so that in cjirly spring 
and late antinnn th(‘y are luxuriant and hrilliaut. There is a 
third narrow way betwc’cii the other two, through narrow paths 
overhung with trees. 

Th(' glens op(‘ning into I'Vrmain Bay are rnue.h smaller, but 
more Avooded, and the sea view finer tlian at IVtit Hot. They 
have been already alluded to. 11ie approach to i\roiilin Iluet is 
totally diffenmt, and introdueeS a new element, as sonu? small 
stniams Iutc trickle down to the s('a, and the [laths, often eross(‘d 
by the little rills, making their way onwards, are enclosed on 
each side by'^ tall h(‘dges or steep, stony banks. Tlu‘y are called 
‘ water lanes,^ and awTeharaeteristic of the island. 

A rieh harvest of fi nis, (‘S];eeially of tin; broad -leaved Jiarts 
longue, — innnni(!rable brambles m(‘fting (Mcrhead, and loaded 
with fruit in the autumn, — a earjiet of flowers iu tln^ spring;— 
tlnrse are heauties that the reader may say are neither confined 
to water lanes nor to the island of (liK'nistw ; but tliey are very 
phasing and eliarmiug in the narrow winding jiath leading to 
.Moulin llui't, with its stri'am i^f pure Avater sparkling through 
the middle, and the granite here and there shoAving itself in a 
small (piarry. v^oine Avay down — fur the lane deseends rapidly — 
th('. xicAv opens out towards the sea, revealing scAcral pointed 

l)mr Dl’lhiiii Im lliiiiml in flu* cliapfrr on tiii.* IxWaiiv ol'tho 
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pinnacles of rock, with the beach below, and a charming little 
gorge, with a few ruined houses and sheds in the middle dis- 
tance. Words do not fitly describe scenes of this kind; but 
they may be worth something if they remind tliose who am 
familiar with such scenes of thoughts and feelings they have 
suggested, or help the stranger to become acquainted with what 
he might otherwise pass by. The real source of the beauty of 
this spot lies, no doubt, in the ever-changing efleets at all times 
and seasons ; the freshness and life derived from the running 
stream ; and the exquisite and sudden shifting of the scene, by 
the occasional introduction of the sea, with its numerous ro(?ks 
and islets, and the enclosing cliff. 

Rivers in Guernsey there lire none ; nor is tluTc a stream of 
any kind that boasts of a name. Such natural drainage as thcrci 
is, follows the fall of the land, branching oft‘ to the sea on the 
north-western and north-eastern shores. There arc a few ponds, 
but no other waters on the surface. Tjitth' rills trickle d(jwii 
most of the glens and gorges to the sea. 

Tlie properties in Guernsey are for the most part very small ; 
and there are hardly any estates large enough to render j)ark 
scenery possible. The orchards, also, which in Jersey may be 
said to replace parks, arc not very numerous. Still there is a 
fair share of wooded scenery, the trees being small but much less 
stunted and much more regularly gi’own than might be ex- 
pected. The best gardens* are almost everywhere enclosed, and 
hardly can be said to add to the beauty of that part of the island 
seen by the tourist. They may, however, be easily visited by 
strangers ; and many of them arc extremely beautiful and re- 
markable for the variety of foreign trees and shrubs, rare in 
England, but here growing luxuriantly, without risk of frost 
and cold. The garden of the lieutenant-bailiff (Valnor) is that 
which contains the richest variety of foreign shrubs and trees. 
These have been planted with great taste and perfect success, 
and will be again alluded to in the chapter on horticulture. 
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The churches of the island arc not unpictiiresque at a distance, 
although almost all have lost the stone tracery of the windows, 
and liave been greatly neglected. IMost of them have lo^vv spires ; 
but St. Saviour’s and St. rcter’s-in-the-wood liave towers. There 
are some interesting morsels of Norman w'ork in some of the 
doorways, especially the Yale* and St. Martin’s. 



l^lic interiors of all the parish churches have vault(‘cl roofs, but 
they are veuy badlv" ])e\u’d. There are somt^ modern district 
cliurelics ; but Coho is the only ojie fliat has the smallest preten- 
sions to architi^etural iH’autv or good taste. I’ortinal is fright- 
ful ; but is hardly Morse than tlic district cliurch of' St. James’, 
ill the tomi of St. Peter’s JVirt. 

Of the liouscs, tlicrc arc few tliat recpiire mueli notice. Most 
of the principal mausious and manor houses, whether old or new, 
arc ])laeed so as to exclude a sea view, and built so as to take 
as little advantage as iHissible of any natural lieauty in the vici- 
nity. Sanmarez manor house, formerly occu])iecl by the family of 
* A sketch of tlie pon^h of the Vale church is engraTcfl in auothor ehupter. 
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that name^ and the Haye du puits, belonging to the Le Marchaiit 
family^ are good examples of manor houses thus placed. Wood- 
lands is prettily placed ; and St. George is surrounded by grounds 
that have more of the character of an English park than is usual 
in the island. There are two or three good houses near the 
Cdtel church, but they are all remarkable for the absence of any 
extensive sea view. Haviland liouse is large, and somewhat in 
the style of an Indian bungalow; but tlie situation is very bad. 

Of modem houses, the Vallon at St. Martinis is a quaint luit 
picturesque house, placed at the head of one of tlni braneln^s 
of the valley opening down to Moulin Iluet. TIic view from 
the house, gardens and grounds, are chiefly confined to tln^ 
richly- wooded dell in which they are placed; the sea liere, fis is 
generally the case in Guernsey, is carefully shut out. Still, th(;re 
are few prettier places of its kind. 

The house called Bon Air, on the St. ^Martin^s road, has al- 
ready been alluded to (see page 45). The grounds behind are 
wooded, and the hUl-sides are covered with furze and brambles. 
Perhaps there is no position in the whole island that cxccds this, 
in the exquisite intermingling of land and water scenery charac- 
teristic of Guernsey. Fine views are obtained from tlic windows 
of the house as well as from the grounds. 

Many houses in and near the town are well placed for a sea 
view ; but few of them combine wood with water. Thti house 
called Candie, the residenefe of the present bailiff; Castle Carcjy, 
at present the Government house; and the adjacent rcsidciujcs, 
lies Coutils and Beau Sejour, — ^are all placed so as to look upon 
the sea and on the numerous islands to the east. Candie is re- 
markable for a gigantic myrtle on the wall of the house, facing 
the road. In the garden are npble magnolias and orange trees, 
growing unsheltered in the open air, on which annually ripen 
thousands of fruit. At Beau Sejour are three almost fabulous 
camellia trees. 

The military defences of Guernsey are on a large scale, anil 
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important. A cordon of detached forts, connected for the most 
part with ])arracks, has been placed round those ])arts of the 
island where the cliffs arc low enough to offer no difficulties to 
an enemy^s a])proach ; and there is one strong and large fortress 
(Fort George), mounting a large number of heavy guns, and 
tenable from the land for about thirty days. This fort, like 
tliat at Alderney, could only be taken by a large attacking 
force, provided with si(^ge train, and by an enemy having com- 
7naud of the (channel. The main security, however, both of 
Ahh'rney and Guernsey, is derived from the extreme variety and 
complexity of the currents, the great range of the tide, and the 
nnilti tilde of rocks and shoals that beset the yiassages by ivdiieli 
ships must ajiproacdi. Hie island thus possesses the defensiv(‘ 
strength of the ponaijiino and hedgehog, if not the massive pro- 
portions of the lion and elephant. 

Cornet (Castle, though formiirly important, has ceased to be of 
much value, (*x(;ept against small attacks ; and the rock of Hre- 
hoii, between Vale Castle q,nd Hcrm, although mounted with 
heavy guns, could hardly bo used against an enemy. Vale 
Cnstle is Jiow only a barrack. 

M any of the farm houses throughout the island arc interesting; 
partly from tlaur anjriqnity, and partly for liisioriettcs coiiiu'cted 
with them. Most of tluMu have good doorways with semicireuhir 
granite arelu's that have stood without the slightCvSt injury foi* 
many centuries. A pretty sketch of one of these very charae- 
ti'ristic doorways forms a tail-piece to this chapter. Tlu‘S(^ houses 
arii placed gcuierally in sheltered positions away from the sea. 

The roads of the island arc now^ excellent, and reach to every 
[lart. I’hey arc, however, a ver^ recent innovation, and arc due 
to the exertions of one of the governors, Sir John Doyle. Less 
than fifty years ago, in a speech in 'which he urged tlie in- 
habitants to submit to the somewhat licavy tax necessary to con- 
struct, systematically, a good net-work of roads throughout the 
island, it was iiolitic to sulmiit such remarks as the following : — 
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" One should think that in the nineteenth century, it would 
not be necessary to use many arguments to ijrovc the utility of 
good public roads of communication. * * In this respect, we 
are two hundred years behind the rest of civilized Europe * * 
It will be acknowledged that nothing is more conducive to 
health than exercise. In this country, if a man wishes thus to 
benefit his health, he must do it at the risk of his life. * * 

If the wife or daughter of a gentleman here is ill from the want 
of exercise, she is immediately ordered to England, at the risk 
of the sea — at the risk of the enemy, and at a considerable ex- 
pense ; and the husband, or father, must separate from lier, or 
give up his business." 

The roads since constructed were admirably designed, and 
have been well executed. They enable the visitor to drive round 
the island and cross it in every direction ; but they arc not 
formal, aaoid they neither seek nor altogether avoid difterences of 
level. TVSere they proceed along the coast, near the sea, as from 
Pezerib to Grande Havre there is generally a sea wall defending 
the road, and except where the trees are allowed to overhang 
them, the water runs off within a very short time after rain. Not 
only have the roads been origjpidly well made, but they are also 
kept in good condition, so that little is to be desired in this rcs])cct. 
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CIIAPTEll IV. 

ISLANDS AND 110(^KS NEAll (UIERNSEY. 

TifE east coast of (lucruscy is separated by a narrow channel 
IVoin a forniidablc group of rocks and islands, ranging nortli-east 
and soutli-wost, and lu'arly parjillcl to the main island. This 
channel is calk'd the Littk' Eiissel, and in the narrowest part, 
o[)p()sito y.alc (Jastlo, tlu'rc is not more than seven fathoms 
\vat(M'. 'Ihc whole group ofdslands and rocks is nearly six miles 
in longtli, from the ATifrocjuo to the Ferrierc rocks, and the 
width is about two miles. It includes Herm and Jethou — both 
inhabited — (h'cvichon, with a few other rocks, paiiially coven ^d 
witli vc'gc'tation, aijd- llrehou, on which a small fort has been 
('oust rue ted. Ilierc arc some other large detached rocks always 
abo\ e water ; man}^ otluu’s that arc exhibited only during a ])ai’t 
of each tide, and a multitude quite as dangerous as tlicse, that 
never a])j>ear at all. One of the most dangerous rocks in tlic 
Litth; llnssel is the lloustel, wliieli lies exactly in mid ehaiiru'l, 
and only shows within two liours of low* water. 

An area of nearly continuous broken granite, laid hare at low 
wat('r, t'xtcnds ibr about two idilcs beyond the iiortliorn extre- 
mity of llcrm, the principal island of this group. Except two 
narrow channels, there is no important break in the rocks, and 
they coniic(jt with a similai’ group about half a mile wide, })ro- 
jecting bcy(3ud tlie w('st (^oast of IJerm, looking towards Guerii- 
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^sey. Close to Herm, and forming a tongue at its northern 
extremity, there is a spit of low, flat land, which extends some 
distance seawards. 



■HERM; JETHOU, CRBVICHON, ANJ) SARK, 
Seen from the Valo Caailo, Ouftrnsf y 

HEBar. 


, That part of the idd^ of Heoa permanently above water, is 
an irregtdiRr oval, mile and a-half from south 

to north, and half as much across. As in Guernsey, the southeni 
and eastei^k part of the island is high and precipitous, while tlu^ 
western axii nosthenl parts {tre lower and more accessible, 
low groundsrrf I/Ancresse are represented in Herm by the long 
stretch of beach already alluded to ; but while in G ueriis(;y tlu^ 
sand is entirely quartz, in Herm it consists exclusively of small 
shells and fragments of shell, ground into a powder by the sea. 
On the north-eastern side of the island is a small bay, similarly 
provided with a shell beach. * 

The summit of Herm is flat. There is a valley at the north 
end, opening out to the smaller shell beach, and a well-marked 
through narrow depression on the south side, near Jethou. The 
central table land is, for the most part, cultivated; but the slopes, 
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especially near the sea, are still wild and covered with coarse, 
wiry, tufted grass, brambles and gorsc. Among them it is diffi- 
cult to walk. It is possible, however, to make onc/s way round 
[)y the cliffs and scramble down to the rocks at various points, 
although at the risk of being embayed, should tlic tide be rising. 

The sceiiery of the coast is remarkable. A beautiful white 
and black granite rock forms flie hard back bone ; and may be 
recognised at intervals, Jiround the coast, sometimes projecting 
from the ground in jagged pinnacles, sometimes seen in boulders 
and detached rocks. This granite is intersected by many Avidc 
veins, cxtrcmiely wariable in their nature, but generally either 
soft or readily de(?aying. Deep ravines have consccpumtly been 
cut by the sea at various })laccs, terminating in small caverns ; 
11011(5 of which, Jiowevcr, run in very far. Where the vein is de- 
<!omposiug it turns readily into soil ; a great thickness of micaceous 
sand and hue grax el exists at the surface, and the entrances to 
the caverns arc^, in these cases, deeply and ridhly fringed with 
ferns, whose brilliant metallic «grecn 8iiigi]^Iy and bc^HPlBy 
contrasts with the pccjuliar square, hard: produced by the 
parallel walls and straight top of the imd roof! 

Hut b(5sid(;s tliesc caverns, eaten in sea, therein also a 

noble enmx^ in thia> little islwid. The top is about as large 
as the Pot in Sark, but the depth is less consideniJbljfe' At the 
bottom is a tunnel, communicating ^ith tl^i sea*/ The CH%in of 
this creux is clearly to hi) traced to the the 

snrfa(5e; and is (pilte unconnected with the s^; although, no 
doulit, when tlu5 wat(;r liad once made its way downwards and a 
(•haniu'I at the bottom w as opened, the carrying away of the fallen 
rubbisli greatly facilitated the enlargement of the hole above. 

Siugnlarly wild and picturesque are the rocky bits to be seen 

* The wor<-l ci^eux (a hollow space), already made use of, is applied in Guernsey 
to u euvorii, but (‘Isewhcro in the Ciianuel Islands it taieaas rather a funnel-slmped 
clo])rossion or shaft, eomniunicating at the bottbm tririi the sea by a kind of tun- 
nol. Occusionully, the u alls of this tunnel are away* 
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at the back of Herm. Some rocks, now quite detached at half 
tide, are worn into battlements and pinnacles ; blackened, and 
presenting all the features of a ruined mediseval castle. Some 
large, flat expansions of hard, but much weathered rock, aftbrd a 
kind of irregular pavement, on whieh those shod with stout 
boots can walk pleasantly enough, except when it is interrupted 
by deep fissures with vertical walls, sendng as inlets to the sea. 
Here and there is a Cyclopean mass of ruined masonry, of 
nature^s own construction. 

It is in many places almost impossible, or at any rate, very 
troublesome, to get down to the sea at the batik of Ilerm ; but 
when the coast is reached, and with a falling tide, a large part 
may be walked over with only the ordinary difFuniltics of cli fling, 
and with more the ordinary satisfaction derived from doing 
a difficult thing, xjjring to the nature of the veins, and tlic variety 
of minerals me^wdth in a short space. 

unite o&Henn has been quarried to some extent. Tt 
u.|iii|%«onndj on thOpWholc, it seems to decompose 
more. rapidly than that Of Guernsey. At any rate, parts of it make 
an excellent soil, which would repay any amount of cultivation. 

The land of Henft/is in many parts rapidly encroached on ])y 
the sea^ ' i*ound the southern and eastern shores, there is 
evidence <rf "Very recent land slips, and considerable portions of 
the cliffs are only kept in J:heir places for a time by the roots 
of brambles and ferns, matted together; or by the grasses wliich 
grow on the surface in large tufts. It is quite evident that 
every season must produce a change, and that the destruction 
can hardly cease, so long as the island bolds together. 

The numerous rabbits that abound botli here and in the adja- 
cent still smaller island of Jethdu, are at once a proof of the dc- 
composability of the granite rock, and a cause of the destruction 
going on with greater vigour than might otherwise he the case. 
The rabbits take advantage of the sandy sub-soil, where the 
granite h{is become rotten, and the long holes they burrow 
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tend to weaken the face of the cliff, by facilitating the passage 
of water. 

Nowhere very high, though generally lofty enough to be 
(juitc inaccessible, the hills and cliff's of Herm subside towards 
the north, terminating there, as has been already said, in a broad 
(^xj)anse, coven^l vei’y deeply Avith innumerable fragments of 
sliells. It is a (Mirious sight to Avatcdi tlicse sands ; sometimes a 
vast solitary blank, Avithoiit a pebble, a ripple-mark, or a worm- 
east upon them — one mass of myriads of sliclly particles and 
shells; at other limes, during an excursion from Guernsey, 
peopled by s(*()res of women and children sweeping into their 
bags this great wealth of cowries and limj)ets, and separating 
from the mass before them all that seems most beautiful or 
valuable. 

it is not easy for a stranger to trace the catuia^of so extensive 
a sIh^II beach at this i)articular part of the Channel. There is 
nothing of the kind elseAvluTc in the Avholc group of the Islands, 
although at V'azon and other bay^in Guernsey, and St. Aulj|iSl 
Hay, St. Omm’s Hay, and elsewhere in Jersey, there are not 
wanting sands of eonsid(^rable extent. The shell beach of Herm 
is (piite a dillcrent thing from these sands, which arc composed 
of (jiiartz or of j)oun(led granite. 

A earcfid (consideration of the eourae of the tidal wave, and the 
cireumslanees niider whi(di it passes though the two channels of 
tlu’ ( Jreat and liittle lluss(‘l, will, however, explain this anomaly. 
While a part of the main wave sweeps towards the north-east 
til rough all the channels, that portion which has reached the 
Frencli (;oast, la'ing turned backwards, produces a north-westerly 
wa\'c running along the coast of the Cotentin, and expanding 
wlicii [last the rocks north of Jersey. The north of Herm is the 
point of land where there would be slack water, from the meet- 
ing of these currents a short distance to the north ; and a sub- 
merged isliiiid between this and Herm eSectually protects the 
coast from any eddy that might otherwise disturb t]i9 shelly 
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sands once accumulated. The slicll sand being lighter^ accumu- 
lates at the tail of the drift. 

There are two farms in Herm both occupied by thriving pro- 
prietors. l!la(!h farm has a house and several buildings. An 
indifferent road connects these, and leads from the pier, which 
only serves as a landing place when the tide is high. At other 
times, the landing is on the rocks, and is not pleasant for ladies 
and those unaccustomed to walk over rough boulders, slippery 
with the water that has recently washed over them. 

This island is much visited from Guernsey. During the season 
of 1861 , one of the Hcrm farmers and fishermen, who is also a 
boatman, stated that he had himself carried over nearly two 
thousand persons. Other boatmen from Guernsey, and the 
steamers, which not unfrcqucntly make excursion trips, probably 
doubled this number of visitors. 

Except, however, for those able to reach the back of the island 
and scramble among the rocks and round the cliffs, to enjoy the 
over Jethou and Sark, ^hore is little that is attractive to 
the tourist. Indeed the shell beach is to most persons the chi(d' 
point of interest, and the great attraction of Herm. The view 
of Guernsey from the landing-place is good, but not equal to that 
seen in crossing; and the west and north sides of the island, 
which are those most frequently seen, slope gradually towards 
the sea, and are less pictm'esque than the south side. 

Traces of copper ore are said to have been found in veins in 
the granite of Herm ; and mining operations were at one tinu^ 
commenced. The chief niincral product of the island is, how- 
ever, its granite; although, owing to the variable and often de- 
composing character of the crock, this also has been neglected. 
No doubt good material might be selected; but the veins of 
rotten stuff aje numerous and large, and there would always be 
a risk of taking bad irith good. It is hardly equal to the best 
black Guernsey granite for macadamised paving and curb stoTics. 

So l(^ng ago as the middle of the fifteenth century, we learn 
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from documents that means were taken for the supply of roli- 
f^ioiis instruction in Ilcrm, provinji: that the population was at 
tliat time very much larger than at present. Even of late years, 
however, there have been frcc|ucnt and great fluctuations in this 
respect, according as at different times the resources oi* the island 
have h(xni made use of or neglected. It has recently been lease<l 
by a gentleman, who projmsc^s to carry on larger operations tlian 
have been und(Ttak(ui for some ycai*s. 

The last im])oii;ant works in the island were eari’icd on about 
thirty years ago. 

Tlie owner of the island at that time had entered into a specu- 
lation to supply granite, both for building and paving ; and for 
tins pur])Ose a harbour and ])ler wi re constructed, an iron traimvay 
laid down, liouse.s built, and otlier eonvenienees and appliances 
for a fixerl po])ulation introduced. Stone Mas at first extraet(ul 
in, very large blo(d<s, and favourable reports mtto ma.d(^ of its 
beauty and quality. Aftci' a time, however, the omuhm’ disposed 
of his interests to a conqiany f fftid shortly af‘terwards the com- 
pany Mas dissolved, the quarries were ahandoiicd, the harbour 
and ))i('r ncgl('(’ted, and tlie Mdiole establishment eolhipsed, — the 
island being oifered for sale Muthout even finding a bidder. 

In former times, thx^‘o would scorn to have b(?eTi much game 
(»1‘ various kiijfls in I form. Thus, in 1716, an inquest was lield 
'Mbr the discovery of certain persons ho had killed stags, roe- 
fmeks and pheasants, on the island, contrary to the ordinance /^ 
and it is recorded that the last tM'o deer were killed about th(‘ 
year 1773. Itahhits, m o have already said, are (common, and the 
soil is eminently favourable for them. 

Small as it is, many hours ma/ be spent Mith advantage in 
this island; and iis rcsoure(?s are by no means ('xhausted in a 
single visit. ^Fo see all that it contains of interest, several days 
M^ould be necided, even without taking into consideration the 
shell beach, which, to tin? eoneliologist, is absolutely inexliaiLs- 
tihlc. Tlie appearance of tlic island, at high and low water, is 
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SO difFerent^ that it would hardly be recognised as tlie same by 
an occasional visitor; and to sec this difference to advantage 
involves several visits. 

Herm has good fresh water in natural springs, and in two 
places there is running water. Fresh water may be seen trick- 
ling down within some of the quartz veins traversing the granite ; 
and no doubt a supply might be obtained from wells sunk into 
the solid rock. 

There arc scarcely any trees in Ilcrm. 

There is no military occu])ation of Herm, as it could ])c of 
little value to an enemy. Indeed, the absence of a sufficicTit 
landing-place, and of roads of any kind, except between the two 
farms, would greatly interfere with any attempt to rciid(*r it 
available, even if it were not commanded by the guns of Foil 
George, whose distance, however, is as much as 7000 yards. 
The whole coast of Herm is exceedingly dangerous at all times. 

jumibv. 

A narrow passage, of a few hundred yards in width and not 
very deep, separates the south-western extremity of Herm, at 
low water, from a singular and very picturesque group of tlireii 
islets,-r-one, in the centre, being a round hummock of granite; 
about half a mile in diameter; — ^thc others, mucli smaller, pin- 
nacles of granite, nearly equi-distant from the central rock. 
Nothing can be more picturesque than the whole group, as seen 
either from Herm or from a boat approaching that island from 
Guernsey. 

The central rock of these three is not only by far the largest, 
and covered with vegetation, hut boasts of human inhabitants. 
It is a private estate, partly under cultivation, but chiefly valuable 
for the rabbits it contains, and the stone of which it consists. 
There is a tolerable residence upon it with outhouses, besides a 
small plantation, and several clumps of trees. 
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Except towards Herm, the sides of Jetliou arc precipitous, 
and without a laiidiiig-placc. This island is higher than llenn, 
and looks conical, but the summit is table land, and cultivated. 
It has a creux corresponding to that on Ilcrm, and the elitts are 
fine and bold. 

Tlie islets near Jethou, both of which are simnountcHl by 
wliitc sea-marks, arc not very large, but arc, from some points 
of view , remarkably symmc^trical. At certain times of tide they 
ar(‘ cut off by Avater from the central islands. The one tow^ards 
(Guernsey is the larger, and is called Crevielion. It has somi^ 
\egetal)le growth m)on it, but is too small to b(! inhabited. 
There is an old (piarrv on it, which forms a [»ictures(pic object 
at a Htths distane(\ 

To th(' south of Jethon, a number of rocks risr; out of conij)a- 
rativx'iy deoj) wat(‘r in sharp, jagged, and dangerous pinmu^les. 
Th(?se ar(i calleel tluj iHrrritMvs, and are seen in greater or h'ss 
iinn)b('r, according to tlu^ height of the tid(‘, for a distance of 
uhoiit two miles. lh‘tw^een tyesc rocks are dang(Tous passage's. 
ITe sj)a(;c they oeeujy narrows gwidually towards the sontli ; 
and the depth (d* water around, and often that immediately out- 
'^ide tliem, is gein'rally in’arly twenty fathoms, on tlu' side*, towards 
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Sark. On the west sitle, there are few places in ihe fiittle 
Russel where tlu're i> mon^ than fiftetm fathoms waUw, but the 
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rocks are more tliickly grouped. The aouthenimost rock of this 
group, called the Sardri^re, rises out of water upwards of 120 
feet deep on three sides, and is curiously connected with the isle 
of Brechou, close to Sark, by two pinnacles of rock rising in the 
same way,— one to within thirty, and the other to within fifty 
feet of the surface, — ^from water 180 feet deep, the distance 
(about three miles) being divided into three parts by these rocks. 
On the other side there is an important bank, less tliau a mile 
from Guernsey, intervening between tliis same rock and tlic 
Guernsey high land. The diagram in the last page will give an 
idea of the state of the sca-bottom at this part of the Clianncl. 

SAKK. 

With the exception of the two dangerous rocks just alluded to, 
Sark is separated from the Ilerm group of islands and rocks by 
a tolerably wide and open passage, with from twenty-five to 
tliirty fathoms of water, called the Great Russel. Although, 
however, it is usual to speak^of Sark as one island, it is like tli(‘ 
others, a group of islands, islets, and rocks, of which the num- 
ber is very considerable. In describing it here, we allude first 
to the group, and afterwards to the largest and most important 
member of it. 

Great Sark and Little Sark form one connected island, tin* 
connecting link being a natural causeway, at an (jhuation of 
nearly 300 feet above the sea. Beyond Great Sark to tlu' 
north, and Little Sark to the south, are a numher of islets, 
which we may regard as recently detached, and several ish^ts 
and rocks, separated at a more ancient date, and much lower 
and smaller. 

On both the east and west sides are other and much inonj 
important pieces of land ; one, tJic island of Brechou,* looking 

* Brechou^ or Brok’hou j the islot of tlic gap or breach {hrechcy Swiss French, 
or hreke, old Dutch). 
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tcnvards (lucriiscy ; the otlier, tht? “ lliirons/’ a mnTi))er of islets 
on the east side. The relative importance of these will be seen 
by a reference to the diaj^ram in paj^e (19. Roc^ks appear at 
intervals nearly three miles beyond the Sark coast on the east, 
after which there is a clear space, the depth beiiif^ at firet thirty 
fathoms, and then graduiilly shoaling to the French coast. The 
distance of Sark from France is about twenty-four miles. 

Oreat Sark is rather more than two miles ( 1, 100 yards) in 
h’ligth, from north to south, and Little Sark rather less than a 
mile.. Including lioth islands, and the rocks lieyoud, tlie total 
length of the gronj) is about five mil(‘s. The greatest width of 
land in the principal island is about 8,000 yards ; but, including 
Hr(‘chou and the Rurons, it amounts to fully three miles. 

From St. Marti iFs Point in (jiu'rnsiw, the distance to Jjitthi 
Sark is about seven niih's, and from Belgrave Bay to the dctaeh(‘d 
i‘o(‘k at thc^ iiortheni extremity of (J rent Sark, is about eight 
mih's. The whoh? island sonu'what resembles the figure 8 ; hut 
the upper part of tlu^ figure should be rniudi larger than the 
lower part. Its outline is, in fact, a double’ loo]); tlie two loops 
of (lilferent sizes, eonneeted by a short lino. 

Ooth (in'iit and Litthr Sark are table lands, and their ele>a- 
tion above tin' s{'a is upwards of 8.‘')0 feii.’^'" Tlnr gromul sinks 
towards tin* south, but is evervwln*re surrounded by lol'ty per- 
j)eii(lieiilar elilfs. 

The island of Breiihon is about [,5()() yards in leitgtii Ironi 
('ast to west, and about Ji.lO yards It rises at h’ast lot) 

f(’(‘t above the sea. The Ihirons nrv mueb smaller, and low(‘r. 
'Pbe coasts of Sark, ))otli (Ireat and Littb^, and of the island 

of Breebou, arc broken into numerous small coves, with sandv, 

* 

shingly, or rocky bea(dies. om’ of these, lu)W{’\(‘r, in 

either island, conirnuuuuites naturally and eonvenit nlly with the 
tal)le land above, and not oiu* i.s apjjroaebabh' by boats, (‘\eept 

^ ity irceiit juonaureiucjila tli.* i^ark 1- hr 

it'd abovo moan title. 
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wheii the weather is favourable. No boat can put oif from any 
part of either island during the severe gales that are so frequent 
in these seas. 

The wild scenery of the vertical wall of rock which sur- 
rounds Sark, is wonderfully enhanced in beauty and picturesque 
effect by the caverns with which it is everywhere penetrated, 
and the huge isolated masses of rock, often pierced with large 
natural vs^ults or tunnels, that form a kind of advanced guard 
in every direction, appearing to repel for a time the action of 
the waves, but really only serving as proofs of the destruction 
thus caused. Nowhere can the destroying power of the sen 1)e 
better studied than in the grand scenes presented at every point 
round this remarkable island. Detached portions of the main 
island, others nearly detached, and only conne(ited by natural 
bridges or narrow necks of land, huge vaults througli whieli the 
sea dashes at all times, or into which it ])enotratcs oidy at higli 
water, fragments of rock of all dimensions, some jaggcul and 
recently broken, some — and these the hard(?st and toughest — 
rounded and smooth, vast piles of smaller rocks heaped around : 
all these offer abundant illustrations of nature^s course when tlu^ 
elements meet on the battle field of an exposed (!oast, the tidal 
wave undermining and tearing asunder even tlie hardest i)or- 
phyries and granites, however they may seem to present a bold 
front, and bear the reputation of being indcstructiblt\ 

The small bays, detached rocks, and pierced rocks and caverns, 
are the chief objects of interest in Sark ; and tliey an^ so not 
only to the lover of the picturesque, and to the artist who dares 
undertake to represent what many wdll deem unnatural, hut 
also to the naturalist in all departments. The geologist will 
here find many interesting st\idies in the alternation of almost 
stratified granite with masses of greenstone, serpentine and 
actynolite, traversed by numerous veins and fissures, filled with 
soft clay, coloured by iron and manganese, or occupied by 
some of the infinite varieties of the rock once called trap. 
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Many beautiful aud interesting minerals may also be obtained, 
and much may be learnt as to the way in which those minerals 
w(‘re formed. The botanist will not, ])crhap8, discover many 
new plants ; but there are known kinds under jieculiar condi- 
tions of growth, for the climate is singidarly favourabh? to c(*r- 
tain kinds of vegetation, owing to its average temperature and 
constant moisture, without much cold. Hut chicHy will the 
lover of marine zoology be rewarded for the trouble of visiting 
this sj)ot. Nowhere in Europe, under tin? most favourable cir- 
cumstances, can so great a wx‘altli of animal life be found within 
:i small spaijc as in some of the JSark eav(‘rns. These an* as 
l•omarkablc for their exh^aordinary grandeur and beauty, as for 
th(.* singidar multitude and variety of the zoophyti's tluw con- 
tain. A detailed account of the animal jiroductions belongs to 
another chapter, and the exact spot of their occurrence will 
pn'scntly lx* <](‘scribc(l ; but no ac(u>iint of Sark could be in any 
way coin[)lcte without a refcrcnci* to this source of interesting 
investigation. 

The ordinary and best landing-place in Sark is called the 
Creiix ; but before attemj>ting a d(*s(‘ripti()n of it, h't us first 
attempt to give the reader a genend idea of tlic (roast scenery 
of the vvliole island. Approaching the island from the south, 
wc first reacli and pass a small island called Lc Tas,‘^' lU’ar which 
are some fine d('taeh(‘d rocks on tin; shore*, and a large cave. 
Ih'yond this, to tlur (‘ast, small ix'ccsscs are seen in thcr vertical 
clilf; one, of them (,‘lotlu*d with greren to the water’s edge, at a 
jxniil. where a narnuv ojvening (Himlnets to a kind of large 0 {K‘n 
Innnel, called the Pot. With soine littl(* diflicnlty this can lx; 
descended from the toj), and the fringe of h’rns and otljcr plants 
around it, with tla* euriuus app(‘!W’ancc* (jf the op(*ni ng s('en from 

^ This iJiiine is oficii wriftcu, both in booUs and rhart?, “ Thorc can, 
liowcvor, bo IK) doubt iliiit il alUidc.s to the form of ll)o rot*lv, vi/. r —TnXy a heap, 
snub as id made with bay or eon). There aro umny rocka called ainonfj the 
islands. 
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below, render it well worthy of a visit. Past the Pot is another 
smaller bay, with caverns, to which there is no land access ; and 
then comes a third bay, with a pebble beach, immediately below 
the eastern and most perpendicular side of the celebrated CoupSe, 
the narrow neck connecting Great and Little Sark, After this 
is an exceedingly broken and wild larger bay, in which are many 
caverns and large rocks, entirely pierced through. The shore 
here, as indeed everywhere, is covered with large, angular and 
rolled rocks. This is dTxcart Bay, and towards it a very pretty 
valley comes down from the interior of the island. Tlie valley, 
however, terminates at a steep cliff. 

There then succeed two singular points of land, the Point du 
Chateau, connecting which with the interior is a curious ridge 
called the Hog^s Back, and the Point du Derrible.* Tlie latter 
headland* ia separated from the cliffs by a nearly vertical ga}), 
but not by a sea passage. 

A comparatively narrow inlet, enclosed by these two licad- 
lands, terminates in a fine rocky^bay, within which are many 
caverns, and also the entries to one of those curious funnc‘1- 
shaped openings called creuw, of which the Pot in Little Sark, 
and several others round the coast, are less perfect examples. 

The Creux du Derrible, as this is called, is a large, natural 
shaft or chimney, communicating below with the sea, and o];)cning 
above into a field. It resembles the shaft of a mine, a)id a wild 
growth of brambles and furze surrounds the opening, one side? 
of which is much lower than the other. To look down requires 
a steady head, for the walls are absolutely vertical, and only 
overgrown with vegetation round the outer rim, where a small 
earthen wall has been built to keep off stragglers. There is, 
however, little real danger, ^t high watiir the i^ea rushes in 

* This headland and the Creux are generally spoken of and described as Point. 
Terrible and the Creux Terrible. There is, however, no doubt that tlic word 
Terrible is a corruption of Derrihle, an old French word, signifying a fallen luas.s 
of rock. 
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below by two large eiitraiices ; one \vavc following another with 
a rapidity and force only possible where the water has I)ut a few 
hours to rise thirty or forty feet into a funnel-shaped land- 
l()(!kcd bay. The wdiite foam of the angry water rises liigh in 
the cave, and is said in former times, when the eiitranee was 
narrower, to have splashed up nearly to the top during sevc*r(^ 
storms. The roar of the waves; and the disturbance caused by 
tlie rolling of tlie pebbles and boulders over the lioor, rcvcr))e- 
rat(5s in the sliaft. Such is the Creiix du Derrible at Jiigh water, 
and then a lUiarer view is impossible. 

Ihit it may be visited under otlier circumstances. It is ]K)s- 
sible, thougli not very easy, to make a descent by a narrow 
winding path, overgrown with ivy, to the brink of a cliff, down 
which. In' tin* Jiclp of some iron rings fastened in the rock, one 
(uin reach tlie bay, into which, at the further (extremity, tlie 
('reu\ opens. A wild rocky beach, covered with boulders, being 
crossed, \\(‘ reach a yawning cavern, Jiaving a somewhat r(‘gular 
entry. It is one of two natiyal tunnels, af)ont 100 feet long, 
that lead to an ampliitlicatre, having an oval fl(;or, eov(‘r(‘d with 
|)chl)l(?s, about LOO feet in length by fifty feet across. 

Within the amphitheatre the walls ofiiakiid I'och ris(' 150ie(‘t 
(U’ moH! in height, and arc ((uitc perpendicular. The colour of 
Hii‘ rock varies. At tlTe furthest extremity from th(* sea is a V(‘iti 
of ri(!h, reddisli hrown, elayey mati'rial ; ))ut arouml, and on the 
floor, are several kinds of granite, and mueh hard stratified schis- 
rock is .seen. 1’Iie variety of eolour, arising partly from the. 
diffcn'iit Aveathering of the rock, and partly from lielnms, is very 
striking. The stillness, broken (udy by th<^ waves as they hre.ak 
over llic ])ebl)ies; the him^ sky or fjetuy clouds seen tfirougli the 
opening above; the firight, sharjdy-defined roid<s o\' t.h<5 Point 
du Herrilde visible tliroiigh one of the entrances, and a part of 
Jersey through the other ; a little overhanging v(‘gotation at tin* 
to]), and the rolled ])el)ble.s of the floor: these form togc^ther a 
scene rarely approached in lua’p^stv ajid pi(;tnr(?s()ne bi^anty. 
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Beyond the entrances to the Creux, the wet rocks, covered with 
sea-weed, may safely be crossed during a receding tide, and 
another small bay is then entered, in which is a vast detached 
rock, pierced with a natural arch, while beyond this again is 
another detached mass — a group of pinnacles, somewhat re- 
sembling one of the Autelcts,* which is, however, in so insecim^ 
a state, that it may perhaps be washed away, or at ajiy ratc^ 
greatly modified, before another season arrives. Woo to tlu^ 
unhappy tourist who is found here after the tide begins to rise. 
Without climbing over a mass of steep, jagged rock, he will be 
cut off from the open bay of the Creux ; and should he succeed 
in reaching this, he may still miss the approach to the ascent 
and be kept on the beach for some hours. 

Between d^xcart Bay and the Creux harbour, one can find 
rough paths along the cliffs, which afford many admirable points 
of view. From the Hog^s back, a long, narrow ridge of hard 
rock, formerly a place of refuge, t and now marked by a to win*, 
one is enabled to see not onljr (VIxeart Bay, but Little Sark 
and the outline of the peculiar jagged depression over which the 
Coup& road passes, revealing the true nature of that curious 
isthmus, and justifying the name given to it. The castcllatcMl 
rocks of the Point du Derrifile, and the noble form of the ex- 
tremity of that jutting, rocky mass, are also here seen to grt^at 
advantage. 

From one part of the cliffs, beyond the Point du D(?rriblc, a 
descent conducts us to a ffshermau^s cove, just opposite the Creux 
harbour, sheltered by a small, rocky island, ])ut not connccjtcd 
with any bay. The singular form and pictures(pic outline of the 

* The AuteletSi or small altars, are detached pinnacles on the other side of the 
island, well known to all visitors to Sark. They will be described further on, and 
a view of them is given in Chapter XI,, in the account of the modem geology of 
the islands. 

t Like Jerbourg and other places in Guernsey, these promontories were, no 
doubt, rendered defensible against the chance attacks of pirates. 
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Ihirons is here well seen, although their number cannot be made 
out ; and they ratlicr resemble a few large islands than a group 
of rochs entirely detached at high water.* 

The (hvu\ harl)our is one of the most curious of the Sark 
wonders. It is very small, and sheltered with a little br(‘ak- 
water, leaving an entry only just wide enough for a small boat. 




l^eii within the Im^akwater, however, tlio boats an* not s(‘enr(; 
in rough \v(^ath('r, without being drawn up to the highest ])oint 
and made fast by ropes and ehaijis. From tlie breakwater tluu'e 
is no appearances of a [iraetieable road iiito tlie island, and no 
appanmt path np the steep and lofty cliff. \Vc must enter ])(‘- 
I'OIT s(MMjig tlie gloomy tunnel that alone gives ai'crss to tin* 
road. So singularly eoiieoaled, however, is the approaeli, tliat 
the* Lords of tlie Admiralty, ou a \ery recent oecasioti, arrhing 
at Sark on their tour of inspecti^m, and intending to land, ac- 
tually did land on this breakw^atcr; and there Ijeing no human 
being in sight, ami no one knoAving the state of the case., or 
seeing the tunnel, tlieir lordships gave up the task as ho])eless, 

* See u view of the Buroiia in Chapter XTI. 
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and returned on board in search of less difficult landing-places, 
and better known, if less picturesque, spots. 

The following account of this curious harbour is from an old 
brochure, published in London in 1673, entitled, ^^News from 
the Channel j or the discovery and perfect Description of the 
Island of Serke, by a Gentleman now inhabiting there, to liis 
friend and kinsman in London.^^ 

^'Two only ascents or passages there arc into it: the first, 
where all goods and commodities arc received, called La i^oyuivn 
(the Creux harbour), where, for a large space through a solid 
rock, there is a cartway cut by art down to the sea, with two 
strong gates for its defence, wherein most of the storcage for 
navigation, as masts, sails, anchors, &c., belonging to the island, 
are kept, and two pieces of ordnance above, always ready planted 
to prevent any surprise. The other is La Frickeree (no doubt 
the Havre Gosselih), where only passengers can land, climbing 
up a rock by certain steps or stairs, cut therein to a vast height 
and somewhat dangerously. NoV is it possible then for above 
one person to come up at once.^^ 

A pretty valley,, wider than Bakcr^s valley, but not quite so 
picturesque or well wooded, opens to the back of the tunnel, and 
so communicates with the harbour. A road also passes through 
this valley to the table land above. 

It is curious that neither this nor Baker^s valley open quite 
down to the sea, both terminating in a precipitous, though not 
lofty cliff. Until the tunnel was bored, and made the direct 
road, the Epercherie* was the chief landing-place. From the 
Creux harbour, and from the hill above, very beautiful views of 
the Burons are obtained, altogether different from those before 
described. All the rocks are now perceived, with the passages 
between them, and they look small and almost grotesque. To 

* Htperquwrie^ihd harvest of dried fish, from perqnos^ the perches or polos on 
which the fish was hung up to dry. The name thus derived is now applied to the 
place where the drying was carried on. 
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the left is another corresponding group of rocks, projecting be- 
yond the southern arm of the bay, called the Grevc dc la Ville ; 
and as there is a small intermediate inlet, the view is symme- 
trical and exceedingly picturesque. 

The Greve dc la Ville is a wide sweep of pebble and rocky 
])each, with a noble grou]) of caverns at its southern extremity, 
c^oimccted with a large arclied rock, — the “ Chapclle Mauve.^^ 

These caverns arc only accessible at low water, and are not 
easily visited. The shingles here do not afford a landing-place, 
but the bay can be entered from above, and there is good 
imcliorag(i. Boats are moored at a i)oint called the Banquet, 
and a rough road leads to the top. Beyond this is the Bper- 
clu'rur, in some states of the weather a more convenient har- 
bour than the (h'oux ; and it is scnnously eontem[)latcd to makc^ 
this one(^ more the ]ninci])al landiiig-plaee of Sark. 

We now approach tlu* nortlu'rn extremity of the island, which, 
like all the rest of the rocky coast, is penetrated by noble caverns 
I'uid cut into shreds by the niijicd action of weather and the sea. 
The principal caves arc the Boutiques/^ a grouj) (nuinently 
charaetonstic of the island, and higidy interesting and instruc- 
tive. They arc host entcjrcd from above, at a point where an 
island is nearly forniedy by the action of the sea upon a vein of 
soft, clayey mineral. At the foot of this narrow cl (‘ft are piled 
gigantic boulders of granite ; but ajjanit lialf way down is a 
transverse clel’t of considerable lengtl) ; the roof not yet fallen 
in, and the floor composed of rocks, whose e(lg(‘s and (ionuirs 
ai'(^ still sharp and angular. At the cud of this is an opening to 
the sea, to the left, and a continuance of this opening into the 
solid rock by caverns to the right. Beyond; is a con tiji nation 
of the main cleft t' * the extreme "lioint of the island. Not pos- 
sessing the rich lining of zoophytes seen in the Gouliots, this 
series of caverns is less interesting to the zoologist; but as 

* A noble view of this oponin/r of the Boutiques, lookintr towards tbo sea, is 
«ivcn in the frontispiece to this volume. 
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illustrating the mode in which Sark is being destroyed^ there 
can be imagined nothing more striking or more instructive to 
the geologist. 

Round the Bee du Nez,* as the little island north of Sark is 
called, and past the entrance to the Boutiques, we come to a 
confused pile of rocks, extending to a pretty bay (Scignie Bay), 
whence are seen the detached islets called the Autelets, one of 
the most picturesque groups of rocky masses around Sark. A 
footpath has been constructed down the face of the cliff, chiefly 
in a vein containing much iron and manganese ore, so that the 
little bay can be reached. The view, shut in by the steep face of 
rock, the picturesque ^ Autelets^ on one side and the pile of 
angular masses of granite on the shore, is extremely fine. At low 
water there is a walk quite round to the Port du Moulin, beyond 
which again is a noble, detached rocky mass, the Tintageux ;t and 
then another bay, the Grand Pegane, and the Port la Jument. 
Beyond the latter is the Moie de Mouton, a nearly detached rock, 
forming a sort of promontory, approachable only by a boat. 
Like the Point du Derrible on the opposite side of the island, and 
other rocks of its kind, of which we have already mentioned so 
many, it is strikingly bold, angular, and apparently capable of 
resisting almost indefinitely the grinding action of the tidal and 
storm wave. But like the rest, it is on the road to destruction ; 
and some other mass, now^a part of Sark, will succeed it in duo 
time. There is no access to the shore beyond the Moie de 
Mouton till the celebrated Gouliot caves are reached. They 

* Judging from old maps, as well as from the probabilities of the case, not only 
has the-Beo du Nez become recently detached, but the land formerly stretched out 
to some di&tanoe towards the north, with a greater breadth than jat present. The 
appearance of the frUen and still an^las' blocks, contrasted with the perfect round- 
ness of those that have been longer exposed, testifies to the fact of enormous de- 
struction in a short period. 

t Tint-k-jeu— -Tin Tagel (as in Cornwall), the Devil’s Castle. One 

of the Twy few Celtic words remaining in the Channel Islands. The Suet, in 
Moulib Huet (Ghiemsey), is also Celtic. 
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arc approached by a ratlicr troiildosonic desoent from the table 
land, tlie path leading? past the lla^TC Gossclin, wliicli may be 
eonveiiieiitly visited on the same exeiirsion. T\w\ consist of 
nobh', vaulted caverns, pierein;^ a promontory nhieli extends 
towards, and has orij^inally been connected Avith, the (Jouliot 
rock and the island of Jb’cehon (lie des Mandiands). The whole 
ol' the rock at and near the Avatei* level, beneath the j)romontory 
<*alled the Sault de San Jehan (St. Jolm^s Leap), is honey- 
eomhed in a singular manner, formin«i: a succession of eaverns 
(‘onstantly altcnvd !)y tiu* action of the w aves. A very fine vi(‘w of 
th(^ ( lOiilint rock and passage, with the caverns jnst visible, and the 
island of llreehou to the left, is obtained from the Havre 
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The Gonliot cavesj* which may at all times l)e reached from 
al)ove, can only he thoroughly explored at extremely low tides ; 
and even then, the visitor must be prepared to wade through 
some depth of water. 

The descent is not a very easy task to any one not accustomed 
to cliffing, and not endowed by nature with a steady head. In 
this case, however, as in many others, there is little danger when 
there is no fear. A path has been made on the rocky face of a 
small inlet, and terminates on some large rocks, covered with 
black slippery sea-weed and little barnacles, the rocks having been 
thrown by the sea in its angry moments above the reach of or- 
dinary tides. Over these one has to pick onc^s way into the 
first great cave, which is a long natural tunnel, something like 
the Boutiques, penetrating completely through a small promon- 
tory, that stretches out beyond the middle of the west coast of 
Sark, and separated from the island of Brechou and the (lou- 
liot rock by a tunnel, passable at all times. This first (javc^rn 
is of noble proportions, and,, the floor is roughly piled with 
immense boulders, giving many a varied view of the small l)ut 
picturesque Havre Gosseliii,^^ seen through the opening at 
the farther extremity. But this cavern, though fine, is, as it 
were, a more outer court, preparing us for the glories to hi; rcs 
vcaled within. Its walls arc partly covered with those singular 
currant-jelly-like animals one sees expanded like Ihing flowers 
in marine aquaria ; deep blood-red is the prevailing colour, but 
dark olive-green varieties are also common, and nunuToiis 
yellow and brick-red patches arc seen at intervals. A few 
muscles, and tens of thousands of limpets and barnacles, cover 
the boulders. Abundance Q.f life is seen, and some of the speci- 
mens are as rare as they are beautifiil. A branch of the first 
cavern, in which is a deep pool of water, conducts to the sea ; 
but it is better to wait till low water and (;rccp round outside. 

* Goubfc or Goulet, a narrow inlet, like the ncek of a bottle.— 

the gullet. 
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AVc then enter a gloomy aeries of vaults, lighted from the sea, 
and communicating with each other by natural passages. 

Kvery square inch of surface is covered with living corallines ; 
and, in some ])arts, an inlinite number of Tuhularia* arc seen 
o(;(nipying the walls. As it is only at rare intervals that these 
animals are doju-ived of water, and the cavcnis arc always damp 
and gloomy, th(i conditions are particularly favourable for their 
d(‘velopment, and their dinumsions and vigour sullicicntly prove 
the healthiiKiss and suitableness of the locality. 

'Phe Havre (h^sseliu succhhmIs the (Touliots; and in it also are 
<‘a\(!rns of considerable magnitude. They afford fresh example's 
of vertical elifl's, comuM^ting witli and originating small bays. 
More (‘averns and small coves succeed; another little harbour, 
tin; Port-es-S(‘e,s, is [)ass(!d, ami we then come to the cxiiause of 
sai\d and shingh; from which th(^ \vestern and nion; sloping side 
of the ('onpee commeinjcs to rise. 

Tlnjre is a path down to this hay from the (toupee. It is a 
sleep zigzag, not ])l(;asant io d(^e«nd, although not v(Ty ditlienit 
of ascent. 

The r(‘st of the (‘oast is that of Little Sark. 1'he roeks .'ir(‘ 
<onn;wliat low(u* Inn'c tluiu on the largc'r di\ision of tin; island, 
and tln;re js nothing calling for spc'cial remark till w(‘ reach tin; 

I i till' harbour of (Ion ray, where, in fornun* tinu's, vessels w(‘re 
moored, bringing stores from (.’ornwaU for the mines adjacent. 
A large grouj) of roeks and small islands forms a temporary 
harrieadt; to this part of the island, and kt'cps off some of tin; 
lu aw seas that sw(;ep romid during the equiuodial gales, and at 
other seasons. 

M e have thus (.•omplct(‘d (»ur survey of tlie (ioast line of Sark, 
as it may be seen walking roifjid it on the; cliffs, or sailing 
along the shores, aetiording as circumstances jH'rmit; hut the 
dotaclicd islands and roeks ai'i* mjt oft(^n safely to he reached, 
although tin; many stout boats seen moored at all the litth; 
landing-plat’es, show that tlu‘ Sark fishermen are not afraid of 
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braving rough seas and dangerous shores. AlK)ut twenty small 
nooks and coves may be counted along the shore, but access to 
tlie land from some of them is so difficult, that nothing but ne- 
cessity would induce any ordinary tourist to undertake the trip. 

Between Sark and Brccliou is the detached rock called the 
Gouliot Rock, the celebrated Gouliot caverns, already alluded to, 
opening imder the cliffs that face this rock. The water passage 
between the Gouliot Rock and Brcchou is deep, dark, and dan- 
gerous. The current is swift, and varies with the tide, so thjit at 
times it would be impossible to roAv against it. Th(jrc is, how- 
ever, depth of water sufficient to float a frigate, and daring 
sailors, in time of need, have ventured to sail through it. 

There is only one landing-place at Brechou, worthy of tlu^ 
name, and that is not accessible at all times of tide, even in a 
rowing-boat. The cliffs all round the island arc high and ex- 
ceedingly steep, but their height is inferior to that of the Sark 
cliffs. The top of the island is psirtly cultivated, and there arc two 
farms; the population of the pljw^, at the last census, being seven 
human beings, a cow, a horse, and a dog, besides several sheep. 

Like the larger island adjacent, Brechou is almost intcrsec^ted 
by caverns and surrounded by picturesque rocks. Seen from tin* 
sea — their jagged and varied forms resembling pinnacles and 
castles, with cormorants standing sentinel on the flat edges, and 
gulls perched on the coirpnanding heights — these rocks coiiti’ust 
finely with the black overhanging precipices of the island. Hut 
the overfalls and the white foam, also visible in the sea near them, 
give notice of the hidden dangers that lurk beneath, and remind 
the boatman of the caution that is needed in threading his way 
through the narrow channels that alone are safe. 

From the highest point of 'Brechou, wlicre a snudl cairn has 
been placed, there is a fine view of Sark in its whole length, 
with all the detached and pierced rocks, and the entrances to the 
dark caverns that penetrate its western face. The distance is so 
short, the position so nearly central, and the level so nearly that 
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wliicli is licst adapted for a good amp dUv'il, that the view is (|uite 
paiioramie. At a greater distance, the surface of Sark looks coin- 
parativoly flat, but liere all the principal undulations are seen, and 
tlie most striking peculiarities of structure are readily made out. 

l^esides the little harbours and rocky cliffs, which one can as- 
(H’lul after landing from a boat, there are some small bays that 
may be reaeh(‘d from above, but which it would not be easy for 
boats to (‘liter. jMore than five-and-tw(‘nty points of tlie Sark 
coast (‘an be visited in this way, and thr(‘e or four in the island 
of .llr(‘(diou; and as ('ach one will take time and troub](* to 
(l(‘seen(l, and many of them reijuiiv good climbing pow(Ts and a 
steady head, few p(Wsons would beiiieliiu'd to attempt a thorough 
inv('stigation of the rocky caiast a(lja(jent, more than half-a-do/en 
tiuK's in one day. 

It will be evident, then, that there is plenty of work in Sark 
for s(‘V(‘ra1 days, evem for th(‘, most energetic tourist. Man} of 
the points of vi(‘W can only Iw^ seen to advantagi‘, at certain tinu's 

of tide; whilst some of the des(‘ents to the bi‘aeh ineliuh' wan- 

* • 

ih'rings for one or more hours in romantic eav(‘rns. In the dian- 
n(‘l Islands, moreover — across whieii Atlantic gah's sw(T‘p willi 
lierc(^ violeiKU', and which, by their (‘h'vation, attraid no small 
(juantity of rain, — it is not possible to (continue oni'V investiga- 
tions fur many days, witliont In'ing stojijied by unfavourable 
weather. All these eonsuh'rations show that Sark, small as it 
is, cannot be appr(x:iat(‘d witliout a ]>r(7longed visit; and indeed, 
it n'cpiircs not only tim(‘, but a good gnid(‘ to (‘iiaidt* a strangi'r 
to reacli the most interesting points. 

have as yet spoken (diiefly of the e(jast, and it is 1rn<‘ that 
this is th(^ chief attraction of 8ark. .I5ut sc\eral hours rnav well 
be (lt,‘vot(Hl to visiting the gardens i^nd grounds of the SeigiuMirli', 
the Avooded glade called llakci'^a Vjdley, and the magnifleent 
(^)upde, tlie glory of tlie Cliannel Islands. 

Jn its present state, the (hmjiec is deprived of mueli of the 
charm which danger must formerly liaxe lent ti; so eiirions a 
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phenomenon ; but althougli more easily visited, it is also preserved 
from further change, by the road that has been constructed across 
it. Soft veins of clay, deeply cut into by long exposure to 
weather, have gradually lowered the surface of the island at this 
point, while the waves below have assisted, removing all the 
debris washed down, and undermining the foundation. The re- 
sult is very curious. For a space of about 200 yards there is 
now a narrow roadway, with a precipice on each side, partially 
sheltered in two places by a shoulder of harder rock than the 
rest. The road is reached by a deep cutting through the rock 
on the northern or Great Sark side, and the whole recjuircs 
more attention than it now receives, to prevent its becoming 
still more steep and dangerous than it is.* 

Standing in the middle of the Coupee, one is able to see the 
sands and boulders of two small bays, one to the right and th(^ 
other to the left, at the foot of a precipitous cliff of nearly 
300 feet, the greater part of which is almost verticjal.t On tluj 
Sark side, there is a flat wall pf flesh-coloured clayj and at 
various places between the larger and smaller tracts of land, is a 
very decomposing granite, which helps to vary and improve the 
outline, although without strengthening the causenvay. 1)(^- 
fended by the road, the work of destruction goes on slowly ; 
but a very little neglect might result in the entire separation of 
the two divisions of Sark. It seems to have escaped the ip)tic(^ 
of most writers on Sark,*that the Coupee is the result of atmo- 
spheric influences above, as well as of the action of the waves 
below. The latter cannot now act very much, as the sea rarely 

• In the year 1811, a portion of Jhe surface was detached from near the centre 
and fell to the bottom, leaving the wddth of the 2)assQgo only a few inches more 
than two feet. In 1813, after the repairs of this part, the width was only five 
feet . — See Quaylo’s Eeport, p. 297. 

t The actual distance between the base of the cliff towards the cast, and the base 
of the cliff towards the west, as determined trigonometrically by Lieut. Eichurds, 
during his recent survey of Sark, is 300 yards. 
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heats against the earthen biittrcssos, wliieli support the road, 
(?xeej)t at highest tales, and during severe storms. Tlu^ rain, lu)w- 
(ivcr^ n(3ver fails to remove some of the soft material of whifli 
tli(i interspace between the granite on the two sides is formed. 

Tliere is a line view of the island of Breehou, and the cntraiUH* 
t<j the (fouliots, from a new road, constructed in Little Sark, to 
bring up the sea-weed from the rocks. From this point, also, the 
(Joupee Hay is well seen, and the islands of (luernsey, llcrm, and 
.I(‘thou, are all visibh^. 

With the exception of the mines, Avhieh arc quite abandoned, 
and the f(3w haijitations adjaee]it, there is little to l)(3 s(‘e!i at the 
surface in this division of tiu' island. I'he view of the and 
other rocks, and a small Dniidieal inomnnont still remaining, 
ari‘, ho\vev(‘r, interesting. 

No 011(3 should visit Sark without ]>aying a visit to the garden 
and grounds of the Seigneuric. The inhabited part iiu^luch's a 
\ery ])ictures(|ue group of buildings, with a tow('r rising from 
the dwelling-house, and a nuipbcr of small ( 3 onslructions, some 
modern, some v(;ry old, hut all in good condition and ex(;ellent 
tasti;. In the grounds vAV,ry [lossible advanlagt? is taken of the 
natural h^atures, and lawns, ponds, sbriibbt'ib's, plantations, with 
llow(?r and fruit gardens, are most eonvenimitly and charmingly 
at hand. 

The (?xarnplc here set of good husbandry, cand'ul cultivation, 
and all that is h( 3 st and n(3W(3st in agricnlturtr, fiorieullure, and 
hortieulture, may, perhaps, in time induce th(3 Sark farmers lo 
inqinjvc the very primitive methods of j)roc(’('(ling tliat still 
eliaractcrisc them; hut at any rate, all thesir elforts suc<3C(jd in 
])rodueing good erojis, iind floAvers and fruit that rniglit mak(^ 
many a propricitoi* in larger island^ envious, 1'hc cxcelk^nt taste 
that takes advantage of all peculiarities of the island, and works 
with nature, instead of endeavouring to supersede and (^oiupu'r 
her, is rew'arded as such good c*ommon sense giuicrally is, hy 
complete success in (3very depai'tment. 
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Of the other Sark buildings^ the church is not one that can 
be commended. It was built in 1820 , and remains in its ori- 
gfhal naked ugliness ; but some day, no doubt, funds will be 
obtained to improve or rebuild it. It unluckily occupies a very 
prominent position, and produces a most disagreeable effect to 
the eye from every point of view. The little parsonage is a neat, 
picturesque cottage; one of a group which might almost be 
called a village. At some little distance is the principal hotel, 
kept by Mrs. Ilazlehurst, which lies on a slope in Baker's Valley, 
and is a group of irregular buildings. The farm-house in 
Baker's Valley is charmingly placed, and of appropriate nistic 
style. The few other dwelling-places, collected in grou})s in 
different parts of the island, are all, with the exception of the 
miners' cottages in Little Sark, picturesquely, but stoutly built, 
and with comfortable well-devised roofs, whether of thatch or 
tiles. Many of the old buildings are of amazing strength, the 
walls being sometimes six feet thick, built of solid granite. It 
is a curious fact, that, notwithstanding the abundance of good 
granite in Sark, both Jersey and Guernsey stones, especially the 
former, have very commonly been used for building. 

On the whole, it may safely be said that there arc very few 
islands, even though many times larger than Sark, that contain 
so much of beauty, romantic scenery, and interest. Notwith- 
standing its extreme smallness, days, and even weeks slip away, 
and, there is always somefhing new to see, some new effect of 
light and shade on the rocks or foliage to watch, some singular 
phenomenon of natural history to study, so that one leaves the 
place at last, even after a lengthened stay, with a feeling that 
there remains much work to be done, and much to be seen that 
is new aiid interesting. 

There are no streams in Sark, but water is plentiful, and good 
at all seasons. The houses being for the most part detached, 
the population small, and the rain-fall considerable, there has 
never occurred any want in this respect. With regard to food 
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tlie case is different, and were it not for tlic shcc]) now kept by 
the Seif^icur, it would often be impossible to obtain meat. 
Those, however, who are enabled to exist on other food than 
beef and mutton, will find no difficulty in supplying the re- 
quirements of nature. Certainly the island is not w'onsc oft' 
now than formerly, aiid the following account of the resources 
of Sark, borrowed from an author already quoted, and referring 
to its condition three centuries ago, is quite? sufficiently accurate 
at the present time?, to supersede any remarks we might be in- 
clined to offer in reference to the matter. 

For belly timber, our three staple commodities arc fish, 
fowl and ral)bits. Of the fii'st, a little industry will purchase? 
ns a Imndn'd sorts, particularly a large? fish we call a vrack-fish 
(ro(!k fish), which vve sjdit, and nailing it to our walls, dry it in 
the sun, for j)art of our winter provision. As also a large shel- 
lish, taken phmtifully at low tides, called an Ormond,* tliat stittks 
to tlu; I’ocks, wh(?ncc we beat th{?m off with a forck or iron hook. 
'Tis much bigger than an oyster, and like that, good, either 
fresh or pickled, but infinit(*Iy more pleasant to the gusto; so 
that an epicure Avould think his pallat in ])aradice, if he miglit 
but always gorm()ndis(i on such delitioiis ambrosia. 

For fowl, your city cannot be betttw furnisbt with wood- 
cH)(?ks or wi(lg(‘()ns, besides the abundaiu’c of duck, mallard, teal, 
and othei’ wild fowl, with elift pidgeons, with which at sonu' 
seasons almost the whole island is covercMl. 

Of (;oui(*s WT liavc everywhere exceeding plenty ; and yet 
least we shoidd want, nature has jirovided ns with a regular 
waiM’en, placing at a small distance in the s(?a an island, of about 
half a mile cveiy way over (the Jlc dcs Marchaiuis, or Brc- 
chou), wdiich is inhabited by nothuig else, whither we commonly 
go a ferreting, and have thence such abundance, that it has been 
confidently told me some families here liavc made .£15 or £20 

^ ( Irmond, ormer {aurttilU de m^r). The sca^ear or Ifaliolis. It is still largely 
Consumed in Sark mid lUo other islands, though not found on thcH'Ottst of England. 
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a year only of their skins. If all this rich fare will not content 
you, we have a most excellent pottage made of milk, bacon, 
coleworts, mackarel, and gooseberries, boyled together all to 
pieces, which our mode is to eat, not witli the ceremony of a 
spoon, but the more courtly way of a great piece of bread, 
furiously plying between your mouth and the kettle.^'* 

As in the other islands, the sea-weed is used in Sark for agri- 
cultural purposes; but owing to the extreme difficulty of ap- 
proach, it is found more economical to lift it by machinery to a 
convenient level, than draw it up from the beach. A largi*, 
quantity of the sea-weed is imported from Herm. 


Taken as a group, it may be observed in conclusion, that the 
islands of Ouenisey, Sark, and Ilenn, are the loftiest, and pro- 
ject furthest out to sea, of all the Channel Islands. They thus 
approach most nearly in character to oceanic islands, and in all 
•respedts are most independent of. the adjacent land, whether of 
Franco or England, 

A belt, two miles wide, running due east and west, tlirough 
the south of Guernsey and Great Sark, includes the highest 
land in the whole group of the Channel Islands, and the general 
slope of the land to the north of such imaginary belt is iiortJi- 
wards — ^that to the south, southw'ards. It thus forms the divid- 
ing line of the whole district. On the north side of the belt 
the land slopes gradually, on the south side much more abruptly ; 
so that the depth of thirty fathoms, or 180 feet of water, which 
may be considered the greatest depth of sea in the neighbour- 
hood, is distant more than six miles to the north, but only one 
mile to the south. These generalisations may seem unimpor- 
tant, but they point to conclusions which will be considered in 
another chapter. 

* ** News from the Chaimol,” Ac., aiUe^ p. 78. 
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tiift'riuci't. 

1. 'I'll'* DiriHiillrs ru-ks, 

2. H..uU-y Huy 

3. St /D'Ik'i's. 

KCiUi: of Iivinlits. } 21.10 I 

Krom the roekK oil’ Jerhom'g and St. Martin V Point in (JiUTiist'y , 
to ('aiK; (jlrosTiez, the nearest j)oint of Jersey, is ii distauee of 
seventeen and a-half statute niih's^ of whieli about thirtei'ii niih's 
is a cliannelj haviiiff from twenty-live to thirty-five fathoms 
water, tlie bottom consisting of rock, coarse ston(*s, sliiiijrle, and 
shell-sand or shells. Tliis channel, is called ‘ la 'Deroutc / and 
from it, eastwards, to tlie Normandy coast, the water ^^radnally 
shoals. Jieforc reaching the northei’ii coast of «]crscy, and about 
thr(?c miles distant from it, there is a succession of almost con- 
tinuous banks and shoals, whi(di reach to the Preneli coast. Tin* 
rocks above water reduce themselves into three principal groups ; 
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one to the west, called the raternosters ; anotlier, nearly central, 
called ^ Dirouillcs / and a third, to the east, called the Ecrehon 
rocks. Between the eastern extremity of the latt(ir rocks and 
Cape Carteret, the nearest French land, there are unsafe chan- 
nels, interrupted hy violent over-falls ; sand-hanks, almost ex- 
posed at low water, and some rocks. There is a tolerably f?ood 
channel between the DirouiUes and Ecrchou into Boulcy Bay, 07i 
the north coast of Jersey; but on the whole, the navigation 
along the north of the island, and also between Jersey and 
France, is very dangerous, except for vessels of small burden. 

Jersey is a compact island, of oblong form, ranging east and 
west, and situated between north latitudes 1*9° 15f' and 19° 10', 
and between west longitudes 2° Of' and 2° 15^'. It is about 
eleven statute miles in length, from cast to west, and in some* 
places half that width. It is estimated to contain 39,580 Eng- 
lish acres, or about sixty-two square statute miles, — this estimate; 
including all the land to low water mark. Of this area, about 
25,000 acres arc under cultivation. 

The distance of Jersey from the nearest point of France is not 
more than sixteen miles ; but there is at present no convenient 
or safe approach to any port on the coast of Normandy nearer 
than Granville, which is about thirty miles distant. The usual 
communications are from St. Helier^s with St. Malo, on tlu^ 
coast of Britany, situated due south, and with Granville to the 
east. 

In Jersey, a belt of elevated land, from 250 to 300 feet above 
the sea, ranges from east to west, rising very abruptly from the 
north coast, and less abruptly from the south-east and west coasts ; 
differing, therefore, in this respect, from Guernsey, where the 
slope is towards the north, ^nd more gradual. The natural 
drainage of the island is by several small pellucid streams, rather 
deeply intersecting the land. Of these streams, the largest enter 
St. Aubin^s Bay. One small group is lost in the sands to the 
oast, near Gorey ; and another is lost in a similar manner at 
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St. Oiicn^Sj on tlic west coast. Several small streamlets fall into 
the sea, in miniature cascades, over the cliffs on the north and 
north-west coasts. 

On the east, south and west, the coast of Jersey consists of 
larf^e, open bays, each terminated by rocky headlands. AVitbin 
tlu^sc bays the country remains low and flat for some little dis- 
tance, except whcTc rollinj^ sand hills intcrveiui. Tn this respc(^t 
there is little real resemblance to any part of Guernsey, tliouj^h 
the bays between Lihoii and Grande Havre, in that island, are 
not at first sij*;ht very dissimilar. 

On the north, nortli-east and north-west shores of Jersey tlnn-i! 
is much pietun^scjue rocky and clifl’ scenery, of the same kind as 
that on the south coast of Guernsey, but more indented and in- 
ferior in height. Here are the principal steep elifls, caverns, 
areluHl rocks and larger semi-detached masses of rock, or separates 
islets. The island throughout is well wooded ; in the interrior 
the numerous cross roads l)cing almost concealed by the oveu*- 
hangiug branches of trees planted in tlie hedges or fields adjoin- 
ing. The M'ood often grows on the slopes of the hills, (nnui to 
th(^ watcrV edgt‘, and is generally distributed so as to give a 
pc(ailiarly rich and pleasing expression to the landscape', either 
from tin; little ])ays or )vherevcr a wide and distant view can Ix^ 
obtained. 

Almost the whole island is broken ^up into small enclo.surcs 
hy lofty hedges. In the western part of th(^ ])arish of St. Hr('- 
lade (on tin; south-west of the island) is an I'Ateiisive tract, at 
some height above the sea, called the Gnenvais, (‘ovinx'd with 
drifted sand, and bedow, but near it, to the west, is the sandy 
distrust of St. Ouen's. Wet places* occur in sevtTal of the val- 
leys ; but the i)riiu*ipal marshes *are near the sija, one at the 
lower end of St. valley; another imar St. Ouen's pond, 

in the bay of that name; another within Grouville. Bay, near 
Gorcy; and one between St. Ilelier*s and Plat Rocqiic, on the 
south-caatern coast. 
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Approached from the sca^ the view of Jersey, especially on a 
tine summer's day, is wonderfully varied and picturesque. The 
two principal bays of St. Oueii's and St. Aubin's arc very much 
larger than any of those of Guernsey, and are better enclosed 
by cliffs than those on the western side of the latter island, 
which, in other respects, most nearly resemble them. Detached 
rocks, visible on the south-western extremity, are bold and nu- 
merous; and Elizabeth Castle, on the south coast, stands out 
among a group of high rocks and islets, detached at half tide. 
In some of the wide, open bays, the water runs out at low tidc^ 
for a great distance over a noble expanse of sands, but the rocks 
arc nowhere very far off. As the central part of these bays re- 
cedes, and the shore is perfectly level and well sheltered, there 
are roads and houses always in sight, and cultivated lands, to 
break the monotony of the scenery. Many of the bays, how- 
ever, are characterised by rather high, rolling sand hills, near 
high water mark; and within these is another fiat expanse of 
sand, below the level of the highest tides, and subject to occa- 
sional inundation. There arc small towns and villages at various 
points of the coast, which we shall notice in giving a rapid sur- 
vey of its most striking points of view. It will })e convenient to 
begin our account of Jersey at the principal town, which is situ- 
ated near the middle of the south side of the island, in the bay 
of St. Aubin, and is called St. Helier's. 

The town of St. Helicr's, whether seen from the sea, or indeed 
from any other of its approaches, is altogether wanting botli in 
architectural and picturesque effect. This want of ])cauty in 
itself is, however, somewhat redeemed by Elizabctli Castle and 
Port Regent, which stand as two sentinels, one on either side 
of the harbour. The effect is also somewhat improved by the 
green background. As a mere town, it has no other objects of 
intel^st than the shops afford, — ^the churches, the town hall, the 
hospital, the theatre, the markets and tlie gaol, being none of 
them ornamental ; while the narrow and irregular streets, the 
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ATnall^ ])avo(l space, ostentatiously called the Royal S(iuarc, tlic 
\ arioiLS crescents and terraces, and the gjcneral style of construc- 
tion of the private houses, do not rise beyond the level of second 
rate English 'watering places. The A'ictoria College, indeed, 
stands 'well, on high ground to the east of the town, and is sur- 
rounded by a rich belt of well-grown trees, hencatli whose shade 
are public Avalks. One view of the collegcj is good ; and though 
Avanting vigour, the style selected is not Avithout merit. Then? 
is, liowevcr, a Avant of some centralising feature especially no- 
tieca])le from the Avest and north ; and the building is hardly 
seen from most ])arts of the town, OAving to the absence of any 
toAver or prominent elevation. 

'fhe most important ])ublic works of Sr. ITelieris are tlie har- 
bour-AAT>rks and pier, and the fort, 'fhe former arc v(?ry exten- 
sive, and no doubt have ]m)ved of great value in a eommereial 
^(‘use. Tliey are nowhere unsiglitly ; and from some points of 
view arc oven grand and pieturescpie. But although large and 



costly, th(?y are not complete, as they still do not (aiai)lo tlic 
stc'amers to enter and land passengers at all times of the tide,* m)r 
is the entrance wide or sindtered enough to allow large steamers to 
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enter safely, during very bad weather. Probably, if these works 
had been planned for a town to the west of Elizabeth Castle, 
instead of to the cast, the result would have been much better 
in many respects; as a larger harbour, with deeper water and 
better shelter, might have been obtained in that direction at far 
smaller cost. As this has not been done, there is still required 
an arm of the pier running out into deeper water. The annexed 
plan will give a correct idea of the present harbour and the ad- 
dition proposed by Mr. G. ¥. Lister, to remedy its defects. 

The docks connected with the harbour are apparently conv(i- 
nient, and there are tolerable facilities for ship building. 

There are streets in the town occupied by better shops than 
others ; but none arc, in any respect, cither good or picturcscpie. 

Neither is any advantage taken of the natural capabilities of 
the island to produce effect. The main streets do not run up 
from the landing-place or harbour, with any attempt at ordci’, 
nor have any of them the smallest approach to characteristic 
peculiarities. They are simply * mean and poor. The newer 
streets and terraces, towards the back of the town, on the rising 
ground, are on a larger scale and better than the old lower streets ; 
but they also are built without systematic plan, and arc not yet 
advanced enough to give a feature to the place. The dctacihed 
houses, of which there arc many, surrounded by gardc»is, within 
the town, and many more on the outskirts, arc equally (hnoid 
of effect, though looking comfortable, and perhaps not ill-con trived 
individually for the purposes for which they were dcisigncd . Tlu^y 
resemble the villas commonly seen in the outskirts of large huig- 
lish towns. 

The town of St. Helieris is divided into two very unequal 
parts, by the high projecting .granite promontory on which Eort 
Regent has been built. Formerly, no doubt, this hill connected 
with other hills behind, and also with the high ground extending 
seawards for some distance; but, it has been separated and 
scarped, for military purposes, and is now extremely square and 
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Uf(ly. A long range of rocks, many of tliem covered every tide, 
is seen at low water, stretching out parallel wdth the town ; and 
on parts-of them are Elizabeth Castle and the Hermitage. These 
rocks arc connected with the ridge on which tlie fort, is ljuilt, 
and the latter terminates in a promontory, separating St. Aubin's 
Bay fTOin the Greve d'Azettc or Samares Bay, a Hat bay of con- 
sid(Tal)le magnitude, wdthin whiclris the manor house and estate 
of tlui Samares family.* Beyond this, again, is St. (!?lemeut's Bay , 
a mon; interesting, but sandy tract, extending t(^ Elat Rocqucj. 
4'liroiigliout this l;ay, but especially at the eastern extremity, a 
\ast door of rocks is laid bare at low water, and only a small 
number of islands, islets and rocks, rise above high water mark. 
Several of these are covered with v(‘getation, and have evidently 
b(‘cn torn from the main laud at no distant period. Tia Motte,” 
or (Jreen Island, is one of the largest. The country witliin these 
bays is Hat and sandy, and includes rniudi marsli land. There 
is no elilf, and the hills are low and not very interesting. In 
sniunu'r, however, tlu^ scenery is pretty, as there is cultivation, 
in some parts, close to the water's e<lge, and tlie rocks here and 
there project! above the cultivated fields. Tluwe are also, houses 
and villages, at intervals, Ponta.(‘ is a pr(‘tty village?, near the 
middle of St. Clement's I4.ay. 

Past Plat Koc(jne, tlie cioast at once trends nortlnrards, and 
a si'eond bay opens, called Grouvilh? Bay. For the most j)art, 
this is not much more interesting than St. (fiement’s Bay and 
the Greve d'Azette, as the shore is still covcTed with low santl 
bills, the loos(i sand (X)nstantly blowing over them, and {)rcv(?nl- 
ing eultivation ; but all parts of the bay command views, liotli 
of Mont Orgeuil Castle, at the nortbeni, and of Rock Point, at 
the southern extremity. 

* Samaras, sur4es-)naraisj ‘on tho niarshcB’ — the evident donvatiou of this 
family name, wliicli is well known in both the lurgor islands, and has bceome more 
widely fclcbrated by the daring exploits of Admiral Lord de Suumfin^z, ol’ 
Cluornsey. 

IJ 
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Mont Orgeuil Castle stands on a projecting headland of por- 
phyritic rock, that separates Grouville Bay from an adjoining 
small cove, and includes within its irregular seaward termination, 
not only the ground on which the castle is built, but a little har- 
bour called Anne Port, a number of fine cliffs, and some jagged 
pinnacles of rock that rise well out of the sea. This is the com- 
mencement of the northern division of Jersey, which has been 
already alhided to as resembling the southeni part of (jiiernsey. 
It is the most rocky and picturesque part of the coast. 

The position of Mont Orgeuil, a good specimen of a mediseval 
castle and fortress, is certainly very fine ; and the effect in its 
present state is satisfactory. It is solid, nnissive and imposing, 
and harmonises well with the surrounding scenery. From its 
approaches, from the various terraces, and from tlic windows, an^ 
brought successively into view the open bjiy to the south, includ- 
ing the harbour of Gorey, with its fleet of oyster boats ; tluj har- 
bour of St, Catherine, and the wooded interior of the island. 
On the distant horizon, the white shores of Normandy and the 
cathedral spire of Coutances, are distinctly seen when the sky is 
tolerably clear. This castle is the commanding obje(!t of the 
east coast of the island, and occupies the central })oiut of that 
coast. Seen at a distance, it is a grand mass of building, l)ut 
it hardly repays close examination ; the remains of its last o(!cu- 
pation and the marks of adaptation for barrack purposcjs, inter- 
fering with the historical as well as the picturesque impressions. 

It was chiefly during the Great Rebellion, and while serving 
at the prison of the Parliament party, on tlie retreat of (>harles the 
Second that tliis castle obtained its importance. Parts of it, how- 
ever, ar#H|[ged to date back to the time of Julius Caesar. It 
is surrouawPwi three sides oby the sea, and towards the west is 
connected with the land by a rocky neck of considerable length, 
the access to which is defended by various fortifications in solid 
rock. The castle is large, and various apartments of fair pro- 
portions are contained within it. Belonging to the castle and 
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communicating with it, is another ancient fort, called (Vsar's 
Fort. Behind it is a Druidical monument. 

Beyond Mont Orgeuil, the coast begins to assume a different 
character. Immediately beyond the castle is a fine mass of 
broken jagged granitic rock of bright pink colour, and with 
niiieh jasper, numerous fragments of which are to be found in 
the boulders on the shore. A little farther on is a headland, 
called la Crete, which is bold and high. 

A small cove beyond la Crete, with a quantity of soft sand, 
and mud, greatly discoloured by iron, here eomicets with a little 
gorge, opening into the country. 

There is much grandeur in the CreUe Point : the rocks ])rojc(rt 
from the soil, broken into extremely regular shapes ; and the in- 
tervals between them are grown over with furz: , and the ])rickly 
plant calhul Butcher's Broom. TJuj hard tough rock that here' 
br(‘aks out, is not altogether peculiar to this part of the island, 
l)ut is nowhere seen in such regular forms. 

B(*tw(ien the Cr^.te and the dciached syenitic rock on which 
is Aixihiroudelle Tower, is another small but picturesque cov(^, 
where vegetation conies down to the ivater’s edge, and u small 
N illag(; is .seen nestled prettily among rocky cliffs and trees. Be- 
yond the Tower, the o^^a’l, regular swee]) of 8t. Catherine's Bay 
commences, and continues about a mile, ])cing terminated by a 
long, useless breakwater, eonstnicted l^j^^ government. 

Another breakwater has been commenced near Areliirondello 
Toiver, inteiuh'd originally to l>e carried out as a south ann 
of tiu* proposed St. Catherine's Harbour. It is not being (xin- 
timuxl at present. It is constructed of au t^xtreradjr^markablc 
and picturesque pudding stone, which is seen in not far 

off, and covers a large part of th% north-eastJHWwfcremity of 
Jersey, communicating many picturesque and chara(jteristic 
features to the landscape. 

From this point to the commencement of Bouley Bay, the 
wliole of the coast consists of similai* rock, and the lieach is 
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fomed of a succession of rounded pebbles of granite^ jasper, 
a peculiar green-stone, cornelian, agate, and common black flint, 
urbich in any English watering place would be collected and 
polished for sale. There is scarcely a beach in England that 
could compare in this respect with these Jersey coves. 

The bay of St. Catherine's is broken and fine. Three distinct 
valleys open into it, and at a point about two-thirds of the dis- 
tance across, the conglomerate rock projects, abruptly and 
grandly, quite into the sea. At this point a road is cut deeply 
through the rock, showing all its peculiarities. Here, also, the 
vegetation so completely covers the rock, that the artist and 
lover of fine scenery would revel in the numerous picturesque 
bits to be seen at every turn. No one should omit visiting this 
part of the island, as it is perfectly accessible to carriages. 

Close to the breakwater is another deep cutting, from which 
large quantities of material have been removed for the harbour 
works. A detached rock — ^Verclut Point — ^intervenes between 
these quarries and the sea. ,.At every season, and under all 
conceivable circumstances, the scenery at this point is grand 
and in^ressive. For the geologist it has additional charms, 
which will be alluded to in another chapter. 

Fliquet Bay succeeds St. Catherine's, and is terminated by a 
headland almost detached, called ^^La Coupe," corresponding 
with the Couple of Sark. Tliis is the extreme north-easterly 
point of Jersey, The altitude of the Coupe is not very great, 
and the neck of land that connects it with the main island is 
neither very n^ow or deeply cut ; nor, indeed, are the sides 
precipitous :&t it is a fine projecting mass, and the few rocky 
heads julti||Hut above the grass at the extremity, have good 
forms. Bay has a pebble beach, and a small martello 

tower is placed in its centre, near a few houses, called the village 
of Fliquet. Here, as so often in Jersey, the vegetation eoming 
down to the water, and the sands at intervals covering and re- 
* A sketob of it will be found in Chapter XVIII. 
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placing pebbles and hard rock, give interest to the landscape, 
and lend it a charm which is rarely found in Guernsey, and 
never in Sark. 

Next to La Coupe is an exceedingly picturesque and broken 
bay, Saie Harbour/^ The beach is composed of very iiregii- 
lar ridges of pudding stone, covered with the common bladder- 
wrack, and rising out of a field Of pebbles, of all shapes, sizes, 
and colours, derived from the same rock. Near the steep rocky 
background of cliff there are huge masses of the conglomerate, 
not yet broken up by the waves, but strewn about in the richest 
confusion. It is impossible to find anything grander of its kind, 
or more picturesque, than these huge masses, blackened beloAv 
by th(j thin slimy coat of marine vegetation, grey above by tln^ 
lichens, of all conceivable forms and dimensions, and evidently 
all waiting their turns to be broken iq) into similar pebbles to 
those that strew the ground in cveny dbcction between them 
and tlic sea.* 

A licadland, (‘ailed the CoujRU'pn, something like the Coupe, 
ttTminat('s this littk' bay, and forms one side of an extjuisite 
little gully, the Douet de la s(‘parating 8aic Harbour 

from llozel Bay, which next sue(^e(;ds. At this ]>(:int tliore is a 
d(;ep narrow valhy, opoping into the int(U’ior. ''fhe sides of tJie 
hill arc w’ithont trees near the sea, and all along this coast the hills 
are rather monotonous, for want of sonn? vai’icty of vegetation. 

R(»7.el is a jiretty fishing village, with a miniature harbour, at 
the foot of a fine bold valley, running up the country, and tra- 
versed by a caiTiageable road. There arc several neat houses, 
and some untenanted barracks near, and in sumn^ it is a place 
of great resort for pic-nics. The Ispid above VlMtivatcd, and 
was tlie seat of some interesting lioisticultural cxpemiqnts carried 
on by the late Mr. Curtis. 

Between the Nez du Guct, which forms the western horn of 

* A view, taken in Saio Harbour, is given, as in illustration of the natural 
weathering of boulders, iii Chapter XL, *On Modem Geology.’ 
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Rozel Bay, and an extremely picturesque headland called Tja 
Tour — a pyramidal rock, barely separated by a narrow chamiel 
from the main island — there is another small bay, covered with 
fragments of stone, called the Sauchet. A deep gully is being 
cut by the sea, which will before long greatly widen the interval. 
The coarse pudding stone is here easily broken and leaves 
behind the usual accumulation of rounded pebbles. 

The view from La Tour across Bouley Bay is very fine.* The 
bay itself is two miles across, and recedes fully one mile. On 
the side to the east are numerous broken, rocky headlands pro- 
jecting into the sea. The cliffs are high, and rise gradually to- 
wards the west, where they are at least 250 feet above the sea, 
but the forms there are not remarkable for picturesque beauty. 
The headland that encloses the bay to the west is bold and l)luft‘, 
and from it a good idea is obtained of the coast line. The retd* 
of islands and rocks called the Dirouillcs and Ecrehou, are o[)po- 
site Bouley Bay, and form a continuous line at low water, a 
little to the north and cast, yliile in clear weather the Frcn(;h 
coast, and the other Channel Islands, may also be secui. 

There is good anchorage in Bouley Bay, and only a few dan- 
gerous rocks, which might be removed. The (jhanncl to it is 
open, the water from the Deroutc gradually shoaling from thirty 
to twenty fathoms, and then gradually, also, to fifteen. TJicre 
is at least six fathoms water everywhere in the bay, quite dost' 
to the land, except where the three or four rocks alluded to come 
near the surface. It was at one time proposed to continue the 
small breakwater already commenced, and form here a harbour 
of refiige, but the plan has been abandoned. 

The clij^piQ^ Bopley Bay arc everywhere high and 
steep, but are almost without exception clothed with ver- 
dure even in mid-winter. They are too vertical close to the 
sea to allow of a descent in many places ; but it is possible, 

* It is represented in a sketch engraved in another ch&pter. See index of illus* 
trations for a reference to it. 
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not very plcaRaut, to follow a sheep path about half way 
down the eliff, which will enable the pedestrian to pass com- 
pletely round every part. The road descent to Flouley llay is 
hy a steep zi^zaj?, openiii}^ out numerous fine views from the 
' Jardin d’Olivet,’ wh(*re is a prominent hut uj^ly huildiii". Im- 
mediately beyond Vicjii*t, the western extremity of Hoidey Hay, 
is a small harbour and a little tishin*^ station, behind which tlu^ 
elilf rises rapidly and forms a bold, blulf headland. There is 
h(*re a jwetty coomb, or semicircular depression of tlii‘ surface, 
eommunicatiuf' witli the interior, but tin? hills are bare and 
rather monotonous. 

From the hioh jiround at this ])oiut, which juts out into the 
s(*a, and is the northernmost point of Jersey, tln^ coast reccd(‘s 
sll^htl}, in a number of c\\<*(‘(arm^ly pi(*turcs(pi(‘, but rjithi‘r 
formal s(Mnicir(Milar bays, to Rondm'Z and Sorel Points, 'flicsc 
exactly corrc'sjjtmd, and a.1thou;;li rnor(‘ ])rok{‘n and ])ictnres(jue, 
tluT resembh; Moy(‘ Point and some others of the headlands 
on the south (*oast of (JuernsQy, Amon^ the bays alluded to, 
art', (fillard’s Hay and Honne Nuit, whit'h indeed art' one, for 
all pnr[)os('s of the picturcs(|ue, being separatt'd only by a. i(»\v 
reef of roiiks running out to a point, 'fhe whoh' of the bt'ach 
in this part of this island is of rouiidcd j)el)l)les, but tin* elitfs 
behind are generally ct)mposed of a grt'at thickness of angular 
blocks, fallen from above and much decomposed, covered by 
good vegetable soil, and a tln(!k coat^of green ev('n in winter. 
In (litfard’s Hay there is a small stream winding through a very 
dt'cp gorge; wdiich has Ikmui eaten out by'^ tin* nalcr, but is 
absolut(Jy choked witli vegetation. Honm^ Nuit is ])aix^ c'spi'- 
eially in the upper part, where the roeks jut pht from the stone- 
eovered surface in a number of fanciful forms. Tlu? des('<Mit to 
Hoime Nuit from the pieturcscpie granite quarries of Mont Mado 
immediately behind, is very beautiful, aud includt^s a ricli variety 
of rock and water scenery, witli rc^efs of rock ninniug out into 
the sea at a short distance 
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The north coast of Jersey, at this part, is somewhat similar to 
the south-east coast of Alderney. It is greatly broken and pre- 
cipitous near the sea, but falls back in rocky islets or fiords, 
penetrating the land without opening into the interior. Hie 
face of the cliff, for a considerable distance, is deeply cut into 
by granite quarries opened on rather a large scale about half 
way down towards the sea. 

The points called Rondnez and Sorel Point, and the highly in- 
teresting little bay or cove between them, are well worth visiting. 

Prom Sorel Point is a magnificent view in both directions; 
this headland stretching out far into the sea in a number of 
jagged peaks, of deep pink colour. Remarkable veins of flesh- 
coloured mineral are seen in the inaccessible eliffs a little to the 
east, and these are continued for some distance, fonning strik- 
ing combinations also met with in Alderney. 

There is a very grand ocean pool, nearly surrounded by high, 
precipitous cliffs, immediately beyond Sorel Point. It is appro- 
priately named Ma Houle ^ — ^th|f hole. A quarter of a mile 
further is a deep gorge in the ^anitc, through which a consider- 
able stream of water runs, .in a succession of falls, from near St. 
Mary^s Church in the interior, to the sea. This is one of the', 
few streams worthy of the name, entering the sea on the north 
coast. It feeds several mills, wliich are, however, without ex- 
ception, in a most dilapidated state. It would be very difficult 
to find any object more utterly desolate than the ruins of tlui 
lowest of these mills close to the sea, — ^far removed from any 
appearance of life, scarcely one stone remaining uj^n another, 
not a tree in sight, and the water rushing past in a rapid stream 
till at length it leaps down a^ nearly vertical wall of granite some 
twenty feet into a dark pool, dmost enclosed by detached jagged 
rock of similar kind and of greater height. This spot is called 
les Mouriers,^^ and is not very easily found. 

On the other side of this hill, and not far off, we approach a 
magnificent gorge, where a vast mass of granite, fallen away 
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from the cliff, has left a yawning ca\dty,— one of those crcux or 
holes met with in all the islands, thongli with varions degi’ees of 
picturesque effect. In this case the walls of the gorge arc nearly 
vertical, and a fiord or inlet penetrates far into the land, the en- 
trance being partly closed up by the fallen rock. Viewed from 
.above, there is a woudciful intensity and grandeur in this gajj. 
There arc numerous boulders and large masses of rock at the 
Ijottom. 

Still fiirtlier on is another ravine, — a deep, funnel-shaped 
gorge, running far back into the land, called (b’abbe. To this 
there is aeticss by a steep path ; and few things are finer than 
the a])])earancc of tlic naked vertical walls of granite and frowui- 
ing jagged precipices enclosing the little cove that opens below. 
'Fhis, and two otlier similar but rather smaller inlets, equally 
eh.aracteriscd by their lofty, vcitical walls, and rocky bottom, 
^\ith inirncrous cav(*s, complete the cojist line jwi far as the. 
(iivvc dc Tjec([, a well-known sandy bay, to wliieli there arc two 
good roads from the iiitci’ior of the island. 

The descent to the (ireve de Lecq from St. Mary’s ehur(‘h is 
(‘xeeedingly pretty, and ricdily wooded with many varieties of 
trees. The other doseeiit from St, Ouen’s manor houses, is cvcmi 
more picturesque, though the road is tiot so good. ^Flie bay 
itself is pleasing, but n'ot remarkable, (ntlu;r for rural beauty or 
rocky scenery. Mounting the clifl’ agaiji on the west, fnjm 
which a fine view of the Paternoster rocks* is obtained, a rongli 
path leads over the shoulder of the hill, and descends to a gully, 
ill which is i pretty waterfall, and a small cavern, with a brokiMi 
foreground of boulders and detached roiiks, some of them of very 
large size. 'Flie eavc is overhung w’ith ferns. 

Pursuing the path along the ^cliffs, one or two somewhat 
similar gullies arc past, and one deep narrow fiord, with lofty 
vertical w^alls of granite, ]jcrfcctly inaccessible from above, and 
into wdiieh a little stream tumbles precipitously down some 
* ThofsC rocks arc also <.?all(?d Piern's dc Lecq. 
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eighty or 100 feet to a shingle beach. A little further on, we 
reach the headland of Pl^^mont, almost detached by two deep 
cuts, one on each side, affording another example of a Coupee, 
so characteristic of the Channel Wands. On the north side, 
besides the inlet forming the Coupee on that side, there arc several 
caves, all entering the rock through natural clefts, worn out of 
soft veins in the granite. None of them is very remarkable. 
On the other side there is a descent, by no means difficult or 
dangerous, into the ” Greve au Ijan 9 on,^^ one of the finest of 
the small bays of the Channel Islands. No one can be said to 
have seen what is best worth seeing of Jersey scenery, witliout ti 
visit to, and a careful examination of, this singular and mcjst 
beautiful spot. The bay is not more than about KXX) yards 
across, receding about half that distance from Cape C rosnez on 
one side, and Plemont Point on the other. One small fragment 
of land is already detached on the Plemont side, but ordy by (i 
narrow channel, two or three yards in width. 

A much larger headland, forcing Plemont Point, is almosi. 
detached, as already mentioned, and a small fort has been 
on the neck that connects them. Of the two deep natural cuts 
that form this neck, that one looking towards the Greve au 
Lan 90 U is far the most striking, although both are vertical and 
inaccessible. The descent on this side is by a path on the slope 
of Plemont Point, continued by steps on the granite, at first 
artificial, and then natural, till we reach the fine sweep of smooth 
sand that stretches away to the opposite side. The bay is en- 
closed by precipitous cliffs. For the most part these arc lofty, 
as well as inaccessible. At one point, where the cliff is less 
lofty than elsewhere, a valley opens into the interior, conveying 
a streant of water, which falls ^over a wall of rock about fifty feet 
high, into a nest of caverns. Behind this valley, the hills rise 
rapidly, so that at a little distance the effect of a lofty enclosed 
bay is preserved, from whatever part it is regarded. 

The great peculiarity of the bay, is the succession of noble 
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and picturesque cavenis and deep narrow fiords altematinj? 
with rooky reefs, projectinjjj for some distance into the sea. 
Tlicsc are continued far beyond the lowest tide, exteudinp:, in- 
deed, to the extremity of Cajie (irosnez, under wdiieh is the last 
<!avern. It is diffieiilt to state tlic niiniber of caverns in the bav 
with precision.. Six may be visited in succession at all times, 
except near liij^h water, and all are strikingly picturesejue. Some 
arc connected one witli another by low, natural arcJies, ))iit most 
of them are detaclicd. The first enters by jin o[)en inlet forty 
or fifty yards wide*, and more than sixty yards in lengtii, liefon? 
narrowing. The inlet continues in the same direction. On one 
side?, howcvcjr, to tlie right, it is o])cn for another fifty yards, 
and to the left becomes a magnificent natural hall, ])crfeetly 
straight, entering about 120 feet, witli a \ndth of nearly fifty 
at tlie entrance, and gradually narrowing. The height of the 
roof is some twenty feet or more, and the floor is stnnvi'd with 
large perfectly rounded pehlilcs, and hirge rcicks of extrenu‘lv 
white granite, although the wjills are of ])iukish and dark grey 
stone. 
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Some distance beyond the first opening is a group of three 
caverns, connected by a low, natural arch, and having in the fore- 
ground a remarkable group of detached rocks, pinnacles, and 
large boulders. A cascade — ^the water falling exactly over the 
entry of one of the caves, which is situated between two others, 
all visible from the same point, produces a variety of rock scenery 
only to be met with in the Channel Islands in this remarkable 
bay. In front of the caverns, and on the rocks immediately adja- 
cent, is a wide expanse of perfectly smooth and unbroken sand, 
over which the water ripples gently with the advancing or re- 
ceding tide. An engraving, from a sketch taken outside the 
principal cavern, will be found in the last page. 

Past this singular group the opening to another fine cavern 
is seen, but the cavern itself is not very easily entered, owing to 
the intervention of large and rather deep pools of salt water. 
Near this the telegraph cable from Guemsey is conducted ov(ir 
a small deep inlet, and once more there is a gloomy archway, 
from the extremity of which one .may see exactly across the bay 
to the inlet and cavern first described. Other broken rocks and 
partial caverns are observable beyond, but they cannot be reached. 

From a path on the cliffs, at some height above tlie sea, tin) 
hardy pedestrian may still pursue his investigations, and he will 
discover many other fiords that occur with singular regularity 
and parallelism, between this point and Cape Grosnez. It 
would be quite impossible to communicate an idea of the wild 
grandeur of this scenery, for it must be very nearly approached 
to be at all understood, and is not an excursion fitted for tliose 
who are timid or delicate. The inlets are all narrow ; but in 
some' a rocky islet breaks f^he water into foam, and increases 
the savkge character of the yiew. Most of them are floored 
with vast masses of granite; some angular, some rounded; and 
they all enter at right angles to the coast, with a degree of 
formal squareness, very singular, and only to He understood 
when we consider their origin, and the peculiarly systematic 
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character of the veins of soft rock that once penetrated the gra- 
nite^ and ivhose former existence they now mark. The headland 
called (Irosnez, is marked by a picturesque ruined arch,* and the 
views from it are extremely stinking. It is the north-westerly 
point of Jersey. 

From Cape Grosnez, round to the soutli-west, the cliffs con- 
tinue almost vertical, and are extremely broken ; but not in the 
same manner, or with the same regularity, as on tlie other side. 
The inlets are more rugged and wider, but hardly more.* easily 
rciaehed ; and a horizontal vein of basalt is the cause of a step- 
Jike a])pcaran(.*e at the point called liouge Nez, which is very 
striking. A little further we reach one of tlu^ most singular 
isolated rocks in the island. It is ealh;d La Pule, or the Pin- 
nacle rock, and is almost detached, although a grassy slope still 
remains eoiinecting it with the cliff behind. This grand pinnacle 
rises almost vertically out of* tlu^ st^a, and cannot be less than 
loO to 180 feet in height. It is entirely granite, but j)resents a 
singMilar ap])earane(‘ of paralh'k layers of rock, inclining inland. 
A sketch of it will bo found in the cha])ter on modern geology, 
tak('n from a pieturcs<iuc headland a little to tluj north. 

The land in this part of Jersey is Iiigh, and nearly hnel, but 
not cultivable near the sea. It is <’alh‘d 7;es Land(‘s, and is 
covered with tufts of lieather, witli a small growth of furze ; 
hut there is no great thiekness of soil, and o(*(‘asionally sonu^ 
t?*aets of marsh intervene, 'fhe elilfs are at first preei])itous, 
ami eoutinue so for nearly two miles heyond (’ape (frosiiez, 
when they fall back a litth*. and a transv<*rse >alley op(*ns, 
through which a good road runs into tiie interior. At this angle 
of the cliff is the remarkahle and pwiminenl r(K*k trailed PEtae.t 
l^cw single rocks on the coast (rf Jersey are more pictun'sqiui 

* ^S'ee the vignette, referred to in the index of illustrations. 

t VMac — le'^§a$, the henj), as in Sark, where the same word ia changed to 
ClStaU The shape of I’Etac is pyramidal, and seen at a distance it has the fonu 
of a pile of stones. 
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than this detached pyramid. It is not very lofty, l)ut in form — 
in the associated cubical and broken blocks of granite hchind- 
the martello tower below — ^the roads winding and twisting to 
the bottom^ and the houses of the little village clustered by the 
road side — ^the floor of rocks, black with sea-weed, spreading out 
far into the sea — and the mixture of a certain amount of vege- 
tation with all these sources of the picturesque : — in all these 
points the picture is one not easily forgotten. 

At FEtac the Bay of St. Ouen opens. It is without exception 
the grandest, the most picturesque, and the least visited of all 
the Jersey bays.* Stretching across, in one noble sweep of more 
than five miles, from north to south ; and receding to a range of 
hills forming a semircfliptical back ground, nearly four miles in 
its shorter semi-diameter; this magnificent bay is almost every- 
where covered with sands, half a mile wide at low water. The 
coast is, however, broken by several rocks, which become mon* 
and more prominent towards the south, and there terminate at 
the Corbierest — a group of very^ grand sind jneturesque rocks, 
jutting out into the sea with extreme boldness. Of these we 
shall speak again presently. Beyond the sands at this, the south- 
western, as well as at the south-eastern extremity of the island, 
is a far-spread floor of granite, jmt of which ])roject many rocky 
pinnacles. Elsewhere in the bay, the hills rise gradually and 
gently, and are covered ^o their summit l)y blown sand, whosc^ 
intense whiteness and brilliancy, and the total abseiu!c of any 
other than a thin, grassy vegetation, insufficient to hold back 
the sands, is one of the most maiked characteristics of this 

* This latter statement applies only to the stretcli of the hay towards the Cor- 
bi^res. The small village of TEtac^is on© of the common resorts of tourists and 
islanders, for summer pic-nics ; but /he distance from St. Ilelior’s leaves iittle 
time to explore the coast. 

t Many of the common names of rocks are the same in all the islands, and for a 
manifest rea^n. The Corbit^rcs art^ haunts of the cormorant as in Guernsey, 

and the Moie, an adjacent headland, has the same reason for its name as in that 
island. L’Etac, also, wo have already cxplamcd, is a corruption of le T^. 
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sinpilar district. Tt must not he supposed, however, tliat the 
sands on the hill slopes near St. Ouen’s Hay, ar(? without sifijns 
of life. At short intervals in most j)arts, hut especially in the 
middle, where tlie granite has been replaced by a kind of rotti'ii 
shale, there is evidently good soil and fair eultivation. iVumerous 
farm houses are dotted over the wide plain, and are seen on tlu? 
rising hills; and there is thus by no means the air of desola- 
tion that a sandy waste suggests. The hills that enclose the bay 
an', perha])s, from 100 to 150 feet in height, and tlu'v slope at 
first rapidly, and afterwards more gently, to a wide stretch of 
perft'ctly flat land, defended from the sea oidy by the ridge of 
sand hills near the present Ingli water line. There is ('V(Ty 
(!\ id(mce of the land having formerly ext(*nded further out to 
s(‘a ; and the roots of trees are occasionally drifted in, aftcT 
heavy soiith->vest(M’ly gales. At i)reseut, tlu^ sands s(‘em advanc- 
ing into the inU'i’ior, slowly hut steadily, and ha\(* alrt'ady ovit- 
whclnu’d many ])i(‘(*cs of land, (>nee enliivated and biiilt upon, 

Ni'ar th(^ cenin* of this flat*tgict, is a largx' pond or lak(' of 
IVesh water, inludnted hy several kind> of fish. th'sli uater 

(‘liter’s this pond from the drainage of tl}(‘ surrounding country, 
the rain sinking into the. loose sands, and oo/ing out again u(‘ar 
the contact Avith salt water. 

The southern part of St. Onen's Hay is cMn'int'ly ])oi(I. 

About a niih; Ijei'on^ reaching lIh‘ ^N)rbim’(‘s is a pij*tn.r(‘s(pic 
little castle on a rock, (h'tae.hed at high wat(‘r, ealli’d la Ho(;ea. 
Ih'vond this and eonnccfted Avith it, are h'dges of granite pro- 
jecting into the sea. For a long distance tluTc* are no intervals 
betw(‘en the rocks, exeejit a number of narrow channels inter- 
sc'cting them in long lines, |)araih*l iiiiid at right angles to ('aeh 
other. Some of these ehamieJs t«e used as cjart roads for the 
sea- weed, at extreme low water, hut tliey soon till Avith the rising 
tide, and then form serious ohstaeJesj pn'venting any advance 
on foot from point to point. 

As we a])proaeh tin; (^irhuh'cs the scemnw hciromes very 
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striking^ although the cliffs arc not lofty. Tjooking back before 
reaching the rocks, across some of the deep inlets running into 
the land, views of the most varied and extreme beauty are ob- 
tained. 
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The Corbieres rocks, represt^iixjd in the above engraving, are 
detached at high water, but a broad cfiuseway of boulders and 
jagged ends of granite connects them with Jersey during a large 
part of each tide. Their varied and broken outline, wlietlu'r 
seen from tlie sea or the neighbouring shore, is ahvfiys in the 
highest degree picturesque. They rise in majestic grandeur, 
forming a fine extremity to the island iu this direction, and 
group well with every rocky bit of coast with which they are 
seen. It is not difficult or dangerous, thougli somewhat tedious, 
to reach them from the land j but as the tide risers rapidly and 
to a great height, it would be very unwise to remain on them 
long after tlie tide has tuwied. Though steep, they may he 
easily climbed } and there is «8omc variety of vegetation in the 
crevices. A flower of the sea-tlirift was plucked from them 
during a fierce and intensely cold east wind, on the last day of 
the year just past (1861), and no. doubt they bear a constant 
succession of such plants as live and flourish iu a salt atmosphere. 
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Boyond tlie CorbiiVcs the (rlift's rise very rapidly and very 
boldly, and the view of them obtained from the ro(iks is wild and 
magnificent. The most remarkable object between them and 
Move Point, is a nearly detached promontory, resembling tin* 
little Couj)ec of leart, in Guernsey j but yet u’.ore striking, 
owing to the presence of two high pinnacles of granite |)rojeet- 
ing from it — (3ne of these overhangs the sea, and botli are liighly 
picturesque. 

At Move Point are two ehimney-liko holes, perforated j)ro- 
bably by rain water through a elilf of large angular fragments of 
granite. These creux (u* holes are approaelu’d by a narrow path 
from the signal station. They are (piite elos(‘ to each otln*r and 
the bottom may be n'ached under favourable (‘iremmstanees of 
tide. They are constantly changing from year to year, and the 
scenery around is wild and seven*. 

Kroni th(* Moy(^ there is an exceedingly broken coast fr>r sonu* 
litth^ distance, the most remarkable part of whiidi is a litth* 
natural recess in the elitf, (.'ailed P(»rt,'^' jn'csenting e\a!n])Ies 
of M'ild rcjck scenery that can Ik* visited at all times and seasons, 
by any one who is prepared to walk half a mih? over moorland, 
'rnrning olf from the road to tin* (N>rbieres, a little* l)(*fore rea(!li- 
ing tlie sixth mile stone from St. Jlelier's, a path leads to within 
a few* hundred yards of this n'lnarkabiej spot. W ithin an area 
of a few^ aeTes tlmre are »e\eral pinmw^le rocks and aiguilles of 
ail siz(*s and [)r(jportious — noble, rnggvd ajul picturesque masses 
projecting into the sea, and huge falhm fragni(*nts, forming 
caAcrns, with (’Jitranees like those to Kgyptian temples. In one 
|)la(M* then* is a singnhirly-grott*s(jne tigun^, accurately iTsemhling 
a. human head, of Titanic, projiortiotis, placed immediately over 
such a doorway, and looking dowu upon a sea of fragmentary 
rocks, falh'ii iVom above. There are few things in rfersey better 
worth seeing than tliis, by those wlio can appretaah^ savage, 
ro(;ky grandeur, such as Salvator Rosa might have loved to 
Tlaa is ivprfsenti?!! in tlu‘ titlo to Part 11 1. 
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paint. The distance from St. Aubin^Sj from wliich there is con- 
stant communication with St. Ifclier^s^ is about two miles. 

From all the projecting headlands in this iieiglibourhoocl^ vicAvs 
are obtained of St. Brelade^s most beautiful bay; but before 
reaching that bay there is anotlicr delicious little covc^ sandy, 
like St. Breladc% but with fantastic rocks, jutting out trom the 
ground to some height. The cove is terminated toAvards St. 
Brelade^s by a Avastc of similar rocks, with dcK^p gullies trave rs- 
ing them and cutting into the interior, '^fhe nxjks arc called 
the (Jrmx Funtomes — the hiiry caves — and desi'rve this faiunful 
name. 

St. Brcladc^s Hay extends from Ics Jutcurs, about a mile from 
Moyc Point, as far as Fret Point, the tc'rminatioii of a promon- 
tory, stretching out betAveen St. Aubin’s and St. Hrclade's bays. 
From near the church, Avhich is situated on the Avesterumost ex- 
tremity of the bay, to a rocky point, called la ('otte, Avhich pro- 
jects into the sea, is a space nearly a mile across, eov(‘red by a 
IcA^el expanse of sands, unbixAkcfii by a single stone larger tlian 
a small peb])le. At Jiigh AAatcr, a large ])art of these sands is 
covered; but at all times, and under all circumstances, there is 
enough sand to give a character to the bay, and contrast w(^ll 
with the hills that rise in sAveeping and fine lines on all sides. ISt. 
Brelade^s is eminently pleasing ; it has few featuivs of grandeur, 
but is admirably ada])ted ^for residence ; and scAcral pretty houses 
and villas are distributed OATr it. It is not in iiuy sense mono- 
tonous, though very regular; and is Avell Avorthy a prolonged 
Ausit. A vicAV of the bay, and the rocks and headlands beyond, 
is given at the end of this chapter. 

A Avide tract of open toble land, more or less (mltivated in 
places, but chiefly covered Avitli furze and iieather, separates St. 
Breladc^s from St. AidniFs bays. At the eastern extremity is a 
small tower — Noirmont ToAver — Avhich serves as a sea mark; 
and betAveen Fret Point and Noirmont is a little i)icturcs(pic 
bay, open to the south, having a single rock of good size, covered 
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uitli a inartfllo tower, risin-c boldlv out ol’ tlio cciitri*. It is 
eallfd Portelct Bay, and is inclosed by bold bills and elitts. 

The eastern side of the promontory \\c an* now deseribin^’ 
tbnns the wc’stern boundary of St. Aubin’s Bay. Almost two 
miles from Xoirmont l*oint is the small town of St. AiibinV, 
w itii its diminutive harbour and eastli*. This part of tlie eoasi 
is bold and tiue ; and in clear wealbiT eommauds m>ble views 
of the bay and town of St. Ilelier's, Kli/abeth (’astle and tin* 
llermitaiifi* rocks fonnin^ a back irround, to ihe exelusioii of Ihe 
strai;^ht lines of the harbour, St. Anbin’s is a sie.all, neat town, 
with ixood roads iVom it in two or three* direct ions. It lies in 
the entrance of a j)iet nresepie valley running:’ up towards tin* 
drear\ (4iU‘nvaivS and nearly reaching- St. Ik’ti'r's ehureh. 

On asinail ish-t near tlx* harbour is (he little castle jnst alluded 
to, iK'jiriiiir about the same proportioei to the* town it (h'fends, 
tlail its sister castle i.f Mlizabetb do(*s to Si. Ilelit'r’s. 

St. Auhlii’s l)a\ is w id(’ and n'e('d{'s eon‘'i(h‘ral)lv ; but , all lion^h 
tile hills I’iae WvH laid are eov('r(’(4 wifli houses and silhi'^, the 
;:‘eiieral etlcv't is not parlienlarly .li’ot/d. On tine days in stmnner, 
the neh elotliin^ii’ of \ eiic'iation ;;i^es iin'ai !)eant\, hut the lines 
of tie* hi"h land are* too slrai^ihl ,()!<! too uiiinij/ortant to jnstiry 
the ter'a> (tf adinsrai ion .(leliine- Used in luseriinne’ tin* l)a\.^' 
Lh/.;dulh Castle, and t.he adjonnie;’ Ihmiitip' i’oek, are 
anu-nn' the jn’ominent oijjeeis fjorn Si. lit iier s. ai.d Idrni an nn- 

\ii '.((Mila tlii'i ojniij')’! (if Se Aatiiii'.' \iv\ ii'iin ilic ulo 

n’cMi'dct!. <alur ims?'. ii iiJi'' tiitii !i\ U- j.-u- 

tJiii'iT'- w itii ii!l Oir t-C in-anty , .-u.il a i-? i’t;iiia\ '- ili li- 

I\\ iIm w itlfj ffjlui hWiT]). till.)'-!' \\|..» mii.n- Id V !■ Uu' lir-l lismj .liter a tii.siLji’t't-fjljIi* 
t.'Xemsioii m roMS eliauiK 1 . h In.* evei', !■ -eiilii! eieiiienlf' nl’ 

tin* |>i(*tlir(>(|ii(', Mild ij. * tu ti! li:v*o!' f lie t'lit.'l* Jei'-ev be}*. 't'bu.'« • 

Nt. l)iicii\s, .'•ceil ii'Diii n 111-, -If erueler; ni'oiivilic. i.- luiut vai'iol : iJinl 

iiliiuist all tlio bi»\ s t)H ilk’ lua’lii ^iite ut ihe i>!a)i(l ai'e wilder an 1 inure elleelive 
Nona of ihejM, Jiowever, realh iv-emlilo tliuM- |ja}s where the laud hehiud i< 
cither neh]} eultivated or luountaluou.s iM-cause tabJe hmd ot in) ^I'eat eh-vanoii 
i> a charucterii'Ue I’cature ot the i.>iutui ol tlcr.',oy, and is never iost oi'. 
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portant feature in every view of St. Aubin^s llay. The approach 
to the Castle is along a natural causeway of loose pebbles, ac- 
cumulated owing to the meeting of tides. At low water the 
sands and rocks are dry, far beyond the Castle ; but the tide rises 
rapidly, and many persons have been drowned while attempting 
to cross at improper times, or at night. The length of tlie cause- 
way is fully half a mile. The castle is large, and contains barrack 
accommodation for five liundred men, besides stores, but it is not 
now used for troops, only a small detachment of the coast bri- 
grado being station(^d there. A small square tower is shown, 
in which Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have resided when go- 
vernor; and this, with some otluT histori(?al recollections, ar(j 
interesting, A fine vi(nv is obtained of St. Aubin^s llay from 
the keep, which is merely a shell of masonry, built round a 
rocky pinnacle to prevent escalade. 

On another of the three or ibur is()lat(‘d rocks of this grou]), 
is an ancient building called the Hermitage. It would seem 
that this rock must formerly ha^e Ixjen much larger, and it was 
perha])s connected with one adjoining, but the sea has made? 
great inroads. There are remains here of an old elilf, consisting 
of angular rocks mix(*d with sand, which distinctly point to the 
time when the sea had not yet separated this rock from tlic land 
of Jersey. J^lizabeth Castle and the Hermitage an' both figured 
in this volume. 

We have now described the whole coast of the beautiful island 
of Jersey, and have cndeavom'cd to indicate tJu^ various ])oints 
most interesting, as well as tliosc most nmiarkable for picturesque 
beauty. It is the coast of a table land, having few valleys in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but wonderfully indented, wherever 
tlie cliffs come close to the sliorc. To thest; indentations belong 
small coombs, terminating within a few hundred yards of the 
shore, sometimes with small short ravines ; but very frequently 
these arc mere fiords or canals, having lofty veii;ical walls, ter- 
minating abruptly. Occasionally, water falls over the edge in 
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picturesque easeades, and at various points are eaverus, not <d‘ 
larjre j)roportions, hut ahouiidinjc in wild beauty. Where tiu’ 
coast is less Ijrokeii there are hays, sonu' sTiiall and rocky, with 
pebble beaelies ; others sandy, but all beautiful. Tlie lariicu* 
bays are sandy ; and l)etw(‘en eaeli of them and tie' tabh' laud, 
is an interval of Hat land, subject to the drift of blown sands. 

^riie interior of Jersey is altojicther on a lar^ca* seah' than 
(inerns('\, and has litth' reseinblama* to that island. Round 
most of tin' M(‘stern side, the ^n^ater ])art of lh(‘ southern, and 
the .vonthern lialf oi' tin' eastiTU, tlie land near tin* sc*a is either 
low and flat, or rises f)nly in sand hills from the shon', so that 
lu're, as Ave Inive just intimatj'd, then* is a. belt of country m’arly 
(hit, and mori' or h'ss l‘ertili‘, according to the al)s(‘n('e of sand, 
and the predomiuamu' o(‘ d(‘eom))osed rock. A . the roek on tin' 
western side is ehielly sliale or imperfcfM slat(‘, and on ihi' I'asti'rn 
siile some variety ol* quartz roek, there is a ;i:iH>d natural e\plana- 
lioii of the diile.renee. 'riu* same peculiarities of plivsieal e<m- 
dition greatly affeet the draiiuftre, so that uhile a iiood deal ol’ 
Atali'i* passes over the hi^h land, and descends the hill sides, 
eoniparatlvely littl(‘ reaches tlie sea. 

.rersey may Ik' divided naturally into tal;le lands, u'enerally eul- 
li\aLed to tlie ed«*e ; sand-eovered hills, i^eiierallv barren ; sand\ 
plains, Niith a. very li^lit soil, wi ll adapted ta> certain kinds (jf (‘iil- 
ti\ation; and valleys, 'fln'ro are also^^ranite prinnontories ;it 
tin* sontb-eastern and sontb-we>t('i n I'xtreniii i(‘s, and mn' or two 
spurs of granite projeartin^ beyond tlie tabh' land into llu' bays. 

'fhe table lands are ])\ no means Hat, nnintercstinu' jjlains, as 
is tin' east; on a small seah’ in (im'rnsi'v, Sai'k, and Ald(‘rne\ . 
They are broken Ity small Avindin*^ Aaileys, and these are ti*an‘r.sed 
by small .streams, of' sidUeieiit po*ver to turn mills Avliih* de- 
six'ndiiiii*, but generally losing tliemselvts aaIu u tbey enter tlie 
jdains. Of the wboh' number, Si. Peti;r\s valley is oiu' (d‘ tin* 
prettiest; and tliis, witli the valleys leading to the (ire\-e de 
Lccq and tlio Alouriers, both opening to the north and corn- 



moiicin^ at the* li(*a(l of St. l*otor^« valliT, iicjarly divide tlio island 
into two unefjual halves. 'Plic Mill brook, nmnirifc tliroufi:li tlu* 
middle of liu^ island, and a small brook behind St. Ilelier’s, are 
less important, but point out the position of many pretty dells 
and small dips, all of which, Jis well as the course of the larj»er 
strcaml(;ts, are covered with vc'j^etathm, and olfer innurnerabh' 
|)i(?tnrcs(|uc morsels of scumery, that tlu* artist would love to 
sket(di, and that form tlu* dcdijtht of tlu^ tourist. So varied and 
so pretty, and also so easily* a(^eessible ar(^ all these beauti(*s, 
that they are in many eases the f)nly thinj^s seen in tlu; island 
by the luusty travelh*!*. 'fhey diller ehietly from Knj^lisli screnery 
in Devonshire and elsewh(‘r(‘, l)y oeeupyin^ a mueh smaller 
space, and beinjt, therefore, more (piiirkly elianjjed as wr j)ass 
from point to point. .\t short int(‘rvals throuj^hout tlu; higher 
parts of the island, as well as in tlu* valleys, tlu'n* is a (constant 
succession of houses, f^enerally surrounded by (udtivat(‘d ground. 

We miss, howev(u*, in travellinj; ihroujth Jersey, tlu* pie- 
tnresque old cottage, with it;? Vound arched doorway, at id its 
patch of ;^ardcn, (iovered with fuchsias, jteraniums, ver])enas, 
and myrtles. In no respect is the dilh'renee of climate mon* 
nnu'ked than in this. Such plants }'Tow freely and well ; but 
they apparently want more .shelter and t^are than in (iiiernsey, 
and are certainly far less common, and far less eliaraeteristie. 
The houses throu«:hout *{ersey are eminently un]>ietnres(tno, and 
even if thatched, the style of thatch is formal and unpleasinji;. 
In this respect the larj^er island is ;?rcatly inferior to tlu* smaller. 

There are several principal roads throufj:h Jm’sey, all ol’coni’sc^ 
divcrgirifjf from St. llclior’s, and most of them at <m(*e rising, 
but all communicating with each other on the high ground ])y 
good cix)ss roads. The main roads run nearly parallel to ca(di 
other, and are rarely lialf a mile apart, and very numerous lanes 
wind about in every direction, a|)pjircntly without other purpose 
than to d^eive the traveller, as it is safest to conclude that they 
do not lead in the direction they would scorn to do. \^'hat they 
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«vaiit in utility is, Inswt'vcr, fully iiuuU* up in In-auty. 'riu'v an* 
plant(‘(l with tree's on eaeli side, and all obje'e'ts that can he sec'ii 
at a little distance are trained or buried in tree vej^t'tatiou, in 
the most sin;»ular maniu'r. 

Ibirely, liOMese'r, ean anythin”- Ik* seen on either side* of tlie 
hiii'li lu'dii-t's, and one may wander for hours without eomiuy: to 
any more rem-irkabh* or n'eounisiible edijeet than oiu'of the litth' 
jjM’amiflal .spires of‘ a ('ouiitry ehureh. Most of the ehurelu's 
ai’i' as uidy, and in as bad taste as ihi* house's: but this is elue 
jjarll\ to modern impro\ ements, a> se\eral have oiu‘ or tno win- 
dows, a en'b'el, a buttr(‘>s, or some olliei* little n'lnains of ar- 
idntei'inral deeoral in*i, show in”’ that tlie\ were not always the 
wliileiied sepniehres ih(‘) now appear. 

It would he us'dess to ennmenite w here ali is bad; but that 
there' is still somethin”* pielnrexpu' h'lt iii the low <’rs. seen 
tliro(i:N)i th( trees under favourahle eiremnstanees, u ill h(‘ e\'i- 
dent from tin' ski'teli (ji‘ St. Mart ’s ehureh, presented in t!u‘ 
H”nett(' in another pa”(‘. ( #foi|vill«'- ehureh is plcasiu”*, and 

Si. Drelade’s, thon”h not unpi{‘tur<s<pie, is ehiell\ interestiii” 
for ii> ”reat aMti((nify, 

A If !ioii”*li ill various parts of tiu' island then- are Iiou.m'v of 
some prettMiee and (:onsi(b-ral>ie >ize. there are lew that eall for 
•'peeial ileseripiion. Oncfn twoof fla- manor honx s are inle- 
restiii”', Init even these are too mneh nuMh-rnised lo admit ol more 
than <‘asual mention. Ih'rliaps the manor hou-'V* of St . Onen is 
emt the- bi'st, Ijut it is eertainly the Mne most talked of. It is a 
lar”(* ramhliu”' pile of bnildin”-. aj>pro.t<’hed throneh am aridual 
”ate\nt\ , of 1 h(^ linu'of llrmry llu' Sev enlle 'flie laaitval part is 
mon* modern, beiu”- oi' the date nt {diaries iIk* Sta-oiifl, and the 
M iH”;s are recent, and of no stv le w hiile.ver. 'fhe whole extv'rior has 
hi'en modernised in tla* worst tast^'. The hall is a fair .^pc'einien 
ol its date, imd there is a ”ooti oak staircase. Th('r(' is also a 
small, sipiare, inassivi* tower in liu’ hnililin;^, pr(.)bal>ly the oldest 
portion, ddiis manor has been held h\ the l)e (Virteret 
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family, and is still in the possession of a (jollatoral line, to vvlioni 
it has dcseeiuh'fl. A formal j^ardtMi is laid out in front of thv, 
house; but this is more modern than the building, ''fho manor 
house of Loiigucvillo, ncsir (irouvillc, and that of Samares, botli 
remain. '[Phe fonner is the best, and has a pretty doonvay. 

fn various parts of the island are low hills of artifi(;ial origin, 
loeally ealled “ llougues.’^ Most of these, perhaps all, are ex- 
tremely aneient, aiid some of tluan clover eromle(?hs. Some, 
also, are surmounted by towel's of modiTn date. As in summer 
it is diffieult to find a position in the interior sutticueutly high to 
look over the tops of adjacent trees, the two or three iustaiu^es 
where, these towers are available as look-outs, are thought mueli 
of, and arc generally visited by strang(‘i‘s. 

Om^ of the favourite points of view in the island, and e(‘r- 
tainly one from vvhicdi a large part of Jersey and its beautic's 
may be seen, is tiie top of a tower of this kind, about three 
miles to the north-east of St. Helier^s, ealled La Hougue Hie, 
and sometimes the Priiu^e’s Tpm*r. In fine weather the whoh* 
of the eastern part of the island, and the seas adjacent, may lx* 
clearly distinguished from it. One is astonished at first to find 
that so very slight an clev«'ition as it possesses should give siu’h 
a result, and the more so, as the view from the foot of the tower 
is very limited. The great extemt to whieli Jersey is wooded ; 
the fact that the trees, ^hoiigh well grown, are now hiu’e lofty ; 
and the iaet that this ])art of the island lies naturally rather high, 
together account lor the effect. In tlu^ tower itself, and the 
tumulus or hillock on which it stands, thei-e is little to remark, 
A tradition, or rather a legendary narrative, said to Ix^ found 
in the Livre Noir dc Coiitanccs,'^ is quoted in the guide books, 
and relates liow a certain Nminan seigneur bight l)e 11 am bye, 
having ventured across the raging seas from the land of Nor- 
mandy, in search of adventure, and not having returned, his 
lady caused this mound to be raised in token of lier afteetion, 
on some subsequent revelation that tlie dcjith of her husband 
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liad taken plat'C at tliis spot. A rliapd was llicn croctnl on 
the inonnd, and finally the tower \>as hnilt over the old chapel 
towards the close of the last eenturv. 

Th(? view fnnn the Ihinee’s 1\)wor is ratluM* j)leasin" than 
strikinj^ly heautifid. On three sides the sea is seiMi, and the 
nniiKTons roeks that bristle nj) round the island form a enrions 
frinjie to th(‘ jireen elothin*: of its* surface. The breakin^^ u]) ol 
the surface into liills, and the nnnierons little resultin'^ valleys 
and »‘orii-es which Ibnn the real beauty of tlie island, are hardly 
j)er(‘(Mved, and tin* eye wanders from jM)int to ptmit. ov(‘r an 
alt(‘rnation of wooded and enltiyate<l pat(‘hes, which towards the 
w('sl Ibrin a- tiin* horizon. Towards th(‘ north th(‘ rocks called 
tli(‘ Ibronilh's ar(‘ clearly made out, and to th(‘ sonth-(‘ast and 
M)uth, the lin(‘ of th(* !‘Veneh coast is distiu'iuished readily 
cnon;‘li, the (!hausscy Islands and Mimpiiers, in thost* din'ctions, 
marking," th(‘ pc'cniiar dan^ws of the navi^^'liion of tiiesc watiu’s. 
The adjaiumt bays sti^‘tehin<; from St. (’atheriiu's, round tiu' 
soiiih-east point of the islam^, Jo St. VubinV ami Xoirniont 
Point, may be traced, and the old fortress of Mont Or^^enil is 
reeo”-ni.sed as a landmark. 


01 1 APT KR VI. 

THH OlfAOSSliV A IlCll i I'KL.AfiO AM) TIIK 
MlNaiMEKS. 
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'I C'liauMiicy Archiiielagi). 

3 Crnnvillo. 

Scaio of lUstancvs, 1*2 miles to an inrh. 


This southern {^roup eoiitaius but little land permanently aiiove 
the level of the water; hut it includes a vast extent of shoals, 
broken rocky islets, ledf^^cs of rocks, and n^efs, producing an 
exceedingly dangerous seK, travei’sed by a few channels of small 
width. Together, these rocks form a lirokeu line ranging about 
W.N.W., extending from near Granville to the outermost grou[i, 
called the Roches .Douvi-cs. The part nearest Granville and the 
French land is* the highest out of the water, hut the middle 
portion, including the great bank of the Minquiers, is the larg- 
est and the most dangerous. For thirty miles out from the 
French coast, in the direction of these rocks, there is no watci* 
ten fathoms deep, and there are few safe passages even for small 
ships. Beyond this is an open space of about twenty miles, tin*- 
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iniiiatin^ with tlu' ()utl\injr ‘rroiijis of rock, wliicli rise al)rii])tly 
iVoni tolcriihly dec]) water. 

'I'he “ IMatiaui lies Miiupiiers," is the iiaini* of a j^rrouj) of rude, 
irrepdar, dri'ary, danj^erous rocks, risinjr like needles out of tlu* 
sea, and eoiinei^ted hy ledges ol* shiiiirh* and saud, and beds of 
mud, th(‘ whole o(‘eu]ninir a sj)aee ni'arly iiinet(‘(Mi miles from 
east to west, and nearly ten from north to south. Tliis bank 
eoiuieets <‘ast wards by slioals and shallow u atm* with the (lianssey 
Islands and thi' Fri'neh coast, there ludni;- now hen* ten fathoms 
ot‘ water in ihf? in1('r\al. 'fhe (‘xtrenu* distance from tin* east 
end of the Minijiiieis bank to tin* rn*neh (‘oast, a littli* Jiorth of 
(Jraiixilh*. is efuhti'i'n miles, 'fhe north sidi* of the bank lies 
about twcl\(‘ miles south of St. Ilelier’.s, and the south side 
ei;j:hteen miles north of St. Mah*. 

Tin* liiuiu'st rock of the Mi)u|uiers, ealli'd tin* .Maitressi* 
Me," lies in a dii*(‘(‘t line between St, lle]ie)*'s and St. ,Malo. 
It is the lar;ji(‘st oflln* .li’rouj), nuMMirinir about .200 yards by fifty, 
and is se\eiiry-two i*eet abox* water n(’r!|» tides. Tlnu'i^ are 
‘'exu’al hnt^ on it, and ^omi* traeo of x'^'i'tation : bni it is only 
U'-ed :iN a roort tbr fish(‘ruu'n, and iluriiiu’ tin* VF’aiekin;j:: si'ason. 
riu i'.' ]■> no ol IVesii waii r on it. \ sniail eo\e near it 

a.!rbfd> |>artiai sheltia' tbr small 

Tlie }'(>eks ealli'd “ Les M al (in- we>terM part of the 
i^ioup, an.’ uearU as loflv a^ the Maitn'^si* lie, l)nt are smalh'r. 

.\ ho'jii’ e\({'}if of low roel-.s. ealled “ l.es I'aueheurs/’ rau^iiiii;- 
ni ai l\ three miles from north-east to sonlh-west, and a mih* and 
a-half wide, oeeupies the eetttral position amonjr the 'Miiupiiers, 
but iioiu* of the roeks havi* an\ considerable ehnalion. Itound 
tile out(‘r mai'^in of tlu’ area, of tin* ])hit(iuu are h mindi(*i‘ of roeks 
and shoals, risiu*;; out of water nearly ten fathoms dee}). Th(‘y 
form lon^' and \ery dangerous rocky ledj^es. There an; also 
mimerous sand and shingle banks, some of w liieli are well 
known, and inueb roorted to for turbot and other tisli. It 
would b(* t('dious ;ind useh*ss to d(;MTil)e tlu* multitude of inter- 
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ruptions to navigation that occur in this complicated shoal. 
Another very daiij^crous ranjijc of hanks and ro(!ks o(u*upics 
nearly the middle of the passaj^c hetween the Minquiers and th(' 
(/hausscy Islands. The principal of these arc called '^thcAr- 
dents^' in the Eiif^lish charts. Tlicy are visible only at low 
water. 

Two small {jp-oiips of the (channel Islands and hanks that we 
next refer to, occupy nearly the same position with reference to 
the Minquiers, that the island of (jiiernsey does to Jersey. One 
fyroup is called Les Donvres.^* It is a danf^erous rochy hul^e, 
with twelve rocky heads always uncovered, the wliole within an 
area measuring about four miles by three. Tlie hij^liest ro(h is in 
the centre, and is nearly fifty feet above the water. About three' 
miles south of the Douvri^s is another similar called tlu' 

Barnouic,^^ of about the same area, ])ut lower, and ev(‘n more 
danj^erous, as the sea sometirnCvS breaks oven* its whole (*xt('nt. 
It lies rather more than twelve miles from the Frmnh (joast. 

The Douvros rocks arc somejinvcs seen from (iiiernsey, and an 
abandoned ship, driftiu^j; near them, was lately discweiH'd ami 
brouj^ht into St. Peter^s Port. A view of this wrech, and of 
the rocks, forms a tail- piece to the present chapter. 

The Chausscy Islands lie about cif^lit miles west of the Rock 
of Granville, and nine miles north of Caneale. 1'he distances of 
the principal island from Jei’scy is about twenty-eifijht miles ; 
but that, and others of the group, arc seen from the cliffs neai* 
tlie Corbieres, where they form with the Mimpiicrs a singidar 
fringing reef on the horizon. The whole group of rocks mnd 
islands occupy an irregular area, measuring six and a-half miles 
from east to west, and fivq miles from north to south. The 
largest island, called La Grande He, is the furthest to the soutli, 
and is the only one of any importance. 

Approaching the group from Gmnville the effect is very sin- 
gular. At first one is inclined to imagine that a nearly conti- 
nuous wall of rock forms a kind of natural breakwater, parallel 
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to tlio roast of tlic Cotentiii. A nearer approaeli dissipates tliis 
impression. 

Tlu! rocks and islands arc not lofty, and tlu^y are so ri'gularly 
hroki!!!, as to ^ivc them an appearance of l)attlenients in a niiiicd 
state. Advaneinj' near tliem, o])enin«;:s are seen iii the apj)arent 
wall, which n'solves itsc'lf soon into a chain of islets, so closely 
;^roupcd as to admit of little more interval than woidd he siifli- 
eient for a boat to pass. 'I’hey stretch alonj? in a nearly straight 
line, and deep water is found immediately beyond this line; so 
that one may sail almost close to them, paying due attention to 
tides and currents. 

All the islands arc broken masses of p*anite risinji: a little 
al)ove the hi‘*;h(‘st s(‘a level, and worn l)y nater and weath(‘r, so 
as to have pie.turt'stjne and evcMi ^'rotescjin* forms. On sojne of 
them an' little towers, strijK'd so as to he reeo;j:nis(‘d ; on others 
are masts; and on others, au*ain, lu'aps of stoiees ; all tiu'se arti- 
lieial ohjc'ets l)ein,<»' important sea marks. On two or tfinu; of 
the lai’^'er islands are lints — inlserabh' habiteJions enough — 
M-rvinj;' as a tenipor;irv slielter for. one m* two herdsmen, wlio in 
summer resort here to pastnn' a lew sln-ep or eows, on th<‘ tufty, 
u iiy jii’ass t hat i:T()\\s (Ui them. A lar^v* proportion of bi'andiles, 
Ihrze and hroom sedans hi' mixed uith the eoarsi* li(*rbau:e. 

Neai’iiie- tiu' pj’iiieijial Island the (I'randr Ih'i, several of the 
.'•mailer ones art- seen [lii'tnre^ipiely !.;rgn|>ed to the I'ast ; and the 
apjM'ar.'inee «>f these l>ee-,mic’s >rr\ "trikinii, u hen llie ehanni'l is 
enlen'd that sepanites this larmier i>land fixnn the \)ther>. 'I’liey 
seem dolteil aliont in ;i '*. nilriri‘ie iike>')me vast. I buidieal monn- 
ment rising out of the si'a and st ippinii: further appro.aeh. A 
narrow and I'oueealed [ias.sa;i:e exists f ) a small <‘o\(' .the Sound 
of (dianssey) ; hut there was at the end of the last year 
no landin^-])lae(‘, pier or port o'f any kind, A jiier and ^u)od 
harhonr are, howevi'r, in eoursi* of constnietioji. 

The (Irandc lie dc (.'hausse\ is rather less than two miles itj 
leniith, but its form i.s I'xceediiijiily irre^ruiar; and its greatest 
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width much less than the Icnj^tli. The; laud (iniisists of a immbcr 
of low hummocks of rocky granite^ decomposed in places, and 
covered Avith coarse grass, except where the rock juts out. These 
hummocks are connected by rocky causeways, some exposed and 
some covered at higli water. The land descends by a sonunvliat 
easy slope to the small sound, wIhtc there is always good anchoi - 
age. To the north rises a hill called (ires Mont, and to tin* 
south the island terminates in a somewhat el(‘vat(!d (?a})e knoAvn 
as the Pointe Marie. To the west is tin; succession oi* hills, ( m* 
of which, called the Mont de Bretagne, is surmount(‘d by tlu‘ 
ruins of a fort erected during the scvenUvnth eeiitury, probabl . 
on the site of a monasUu’v abandoned in 1.5 IB. 

On the inner slope of these hills is the principal cultivation of 
the island. There arc here several houses and iarrn buildings, 
some enclosed fields and nicadows, and an oi*(*hard. Near tins 
point, also, arc some (piarries of remarkably tine, tough horn- 
blendic granite of excellent (juality. 

The rest of the island is uijctfltivated and eovcix'd with line 
close grass, mixed with many. Ilowcu’ing j)lants and wild thyme, 
with occasional dog roses, croAviied with llowers or berries. Oti 
the side of the rocks brambles are numerous, and tin? sheU 
tcred spots abound Avith peppenuint, borage, and wild mustard. 
Part of the Mont de Bretagne formerly served as a burying j)laei‘, 
and has been planted Avith broom, Avliieb has thriven admii-ahly. 

The inhahitants of tlie archipelago Averc formerly congregated 
about the slope near the quarries ; and amounted in number to 
about a hundred. At this time the seigneur Avas very cai’Clnl 
not to jeopardise his feudal rights, by allowing land to pass out 
of his possession. Lately, tke government has ])urehased part ol' 
the island', for the erection of<m extensive fort and other public 
Works; and as many as eight hundred hibourei’s arc (unploycd. 
They are lodged in temporary barracks, and as tlu^y rc(iuirc large 
supplies, there is, for the present, a considerable amount of trafti(t 
carried on with the port of (Iraiivilie. 
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Fresh water is obtained iu tfic Grande lit* iroin a remarkable 
spririfj: which never dries, and which {^ives water of excellent 
(piality, sulHcient to supply ships as well as tlie inhabitants. 

The occurrence of a s])rinfr at this point, in so small an island, 
and with no adjacent hi^h land, is a curious fact. Its water is 
j)robably suj)]ilicd from the main land throujj:h some vein. The 
granite appears to exist in bands’ or strata almost horizontal, 
hill vi‘ins of '^•layc'V and other mineral trav(‘rs(‘ these strata and 
other veins of mica and ipiartz have been notict'd. 

M’lie interstice's of tin; 7'o(*k are jjfc iurally filh'd with a red 
friahh' stone, called rott(‘n-stone.. 

Spreadinj? hays, with smooth sand heaehes, ('overed with many 
shells and fraj<uients of shells, separate the hills and hummocks 
on th(^ west side, hut all these heaelu's ari' j)artly c( 4 '.ered with 
aniiiihir rocks and with Ixjuhh'rs, nnu’e or h‘ss ronnftcd,, thi'se 
latter markinj; tluj pro^Tcss of weatlurin^*, and measnrinf; in 
some d<‘p'e(' the rate of destnieiion of tlu' ^j'aiiiti- ahoM*. 

from tlieClros Mont an (‘\(*i^l(‘^it vii'W of ih«‘ C’hanssiw .\rehi- 
pc'la.iio is obtained. At (he hi^lii'st l.idt‘, lilleen islands and 
al)out as many detimhed rocks may he ctiunti'd, and lh(\se set'in 
almost on a level with llu' ‘Aa\es. As (Ik' lidi' (‘hhs, the vo<‘ks 
hercmie eoioerti'd into ish;ts, tin' islands lu-ev.mK' lar^i r, hi«;^her, 
and moi'e important, and ar(‘ sren to he conneftia! hy rocks 
covered with variims kimis of mariiu' ^\ep‘f ation, anion^' which 
i> a larti'e projiortion of that '■inti'idar plain, tin* Zoatmi wunmu 
si‘rvin;x in the place of i^ras,'*. to remo\(' all eppraranee of the 
reeefit pre.senee of the sea, and roinieetinj;’ th(.‘ rocks into one 
larii:e Island, indentc'd by a lew eliannels. At th<‘ sanu.' tim(‘, 
mimerons rocks, before ijuite invisil)i(‘, appear aboM' the surface, 
lookiip^ like the hrol'^m iVaii-menVs of some! mom. lain, Imi'Ierl 
into th(^ sea. “ IMoeks of e\erv variety of form and size are 
f^rouped together in a thousand dillcrcnt ways, souk; risin;>: into 
pyramids, others j^raduated and cut into irregular tiers of steps, 
otluTvS ag’iiin heaped into confused massi's, lik(^ llie ruins of some 
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giant structure ; at one place> apiiearing like colossal Druidical 
stones ; at another^ entangled together like the rude materials 
of some Cyclopean edifice, or else suspended, and so slightly 
poised that a breath of air seems sufficient to overthrow thcin.^'* 
More than fifty distinct and detached rocks and islets can then 
be counted, althougli most of those seen at high water have be- 
come merged into a single island, 

good deal of business is done on the Chaussey Islands. J3e- 
si4cs the farmers and farm labourers, and those engaged on the 
government works, there is a mixed population of stone cnitters, 
fishermen and barilla-collectors. Of these, the fishermen are 
t&e most important, and as many as seven or eiglit families of 
them are established on a small headland close to the Sound. 
Their haUl^tions are primitive, consisting of huts, enclosed only 
by Tougn^alls tlirce or four feet high, the stones cemented by 
the mud or oaze of the Sound. The roofs of these huts are 
the remains of old boats turned upside down. In each of such 
miserable dwellings, ten or t^c^vc feet long and not (piittj so 
wide, sleeps a whole family, consisting often of lather, mother, 
sous, daughters, nephews and nieces, besides occasional friends 
from the main land, attracted by the prospect of a day’s fishing. 
The principal fish caught, is, however, no fish at all, but lobstc^rs, 
of which each family is estimated to take annually fr«)ni idght to 
nine thousand. They ar^ sold at Coutanccs and tlience conveyed 
to Paris. 

Besides the lobster fishing, shrimping is carried on by many 
of the women, who may be seen with their nets on their 
shoulders, following the indentations of the shore, and searching 
carefully for their prey, under stones and rocks, and in little 
pools. This is, of course, cwdy possible when the tide is out. 
M. de Quatrefages, in the book already quoted, states, that at 
the time of his visit, as much as two and a-lialf tons weight of 

* ** Rambles of a Naturalist,*’ by A. do Qiiairofagcs, translated by E. C. Oitr, 
vul. i., p. 17. 
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>liriin|»s were annually obtained from tlie islands, and that the 
;jr(‘iit(*r |)art of this larj^e supply wits eonveycid to Paris. 

Th(? stone cutters are the most numerous of the three elasses 
of (’haiissey iiihaliitants. Tln^ material they work on is a pale 
blue <j:rainte, very hard, tou«!i and durable. It is usi’d not only 
ill th(‘ neighbourhood, and at (Jranville and St. Malo, hut is 
carried into the int(‘rior of Prance. . Most of the (juarry men are 
Hn tons and livi* in wooden barracks. 

The sea-W(‘ed on tlie rocks round (liaussey is lar^'cly used in 
the mannlaetnre of barilla, and supplies ('inploynunit to an iin- 
(lortant s(‘etion of tin* population. The fneiis"’ is stripped from 
tb(' rocks ;it low water, and (‘olb'ilcal into lar**!* masses, which, 
wbcu ilie li(](' rix's, .'ir<‘ lloat(‘tl away as rafts to sonu' convenient 
spot, wbcnci' at tbc n('\t turn of tlii^ tide, llu'v ar(^ brought outol' 
rlic r(‘acb of (be \taM‘s, ainl scattered over tbc sands to dry. M hen 
dr\ , tbc wU(;lc is burnt, and tbc ashes m(‘lU‘d in a small kiln, 
d’lu' produce in this stab' is tlic barilla of coimncrci*. 

The population of 1 {k‘ (iraiwh' lk‘ is somewhat migratory. 
As tbc winter comes on, ilie barilla collectors are ilu' first to 
depart — rlieii the (piarry men ‘gradually drop away, and lastly 
the ii>lierm('n ^iv(‘ up their oeenpaiion, le:i\in^‘ only a fiwv farm 
labf)Mrers as tenant.- of ibe.si' sbnan-beaten sbreds of land, diiriini* 
the short days and llu’ and dri’arv ni;ibts of winti'r. 

In former times these Islands ucre moi‘(‘ penpUMl, ami \vi*re 
peopb’d by a ditlereiit etas'< tlian they are at presi'ht. 'fbeir 
name, liki' that of nio>l. of tin' otin r riuMim l islands, dcaiotes 
dial tin'v we]*e known to, if not oi'ciipieil by, the Xoribmen. 
An abbey, or reli;iions bonsi* (jf >ome t'SK'nt, vvjis establislx'd 
on the (irande lie at an early period, and tin* island was then 
the resort of liennits. 'fbe ald)ey <iabs fnmi tin time* of 
llieliard. the first Duke of Normandw and it was riependant on 
tiuit of Mont St. Alieiiel. After various eliau<»es, it y\as ])assed, 

” /•’ n .\i. ifftt'tK, Hill r.sii i nlttx art' the tluve kiinb of vnii'- 

Uial t,lK‘ cliiVf -\ij>]»l\ . 
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in 1343j from the Jiands of the Benedictines to those of the Cor- 
deliers, by Philij) de Valois, then King of Prance. For two 
centuries it continued of some importance as an educational 
institution, the registry of the sec of (^outances showing that 
three or four candidates were sent thence, on several occasions, 
for ordination. Subsequently, during tlic wara with England, 
the abbey was pillaged, and it was finally abandoned in 15 13, 
after which, for a century, there would seem to have been no in- 
habitants except a few small proprietors who may have cai*ned a 
scanty subsistence, but were too poor to tempt pirates. At the 
time of the French Ilevolution, the ownershij) was madti over 
to the state, but it has since p^isscd into private hands. 

Several of the smaller of the Chaussey Islands are named, and 
some arc very interesting to the naturalist. They are scparatcKl 
from neighbouring rocks and islets by narrow and deep valleys, 
with precipitous rocks on each side ; and at low spnng tides thc^y 
are so rich in marine zoology, as to rival (wen the caverns of 
Sark. These have been admimbly described in the work by 
M. de Quatrefages, already referred to, and the reader may turn 
with pleasure to ^‘Thc Hambies of a Naturalist,^^ for an acjcount 
at once accurate and popular of those marvellous j)rodu(^tions 
of the animal kingdom, with which tlic rocky shores of all tlu^ 
Channel Islands especially abound. 

Till lately, the only public building on the Chaussey lu’chi- 
pclago, was a light-house, the light from which is visible fifteen 
miles at sea, being at an elevation of 120 feet. For some 
time past there has been much acthity shown in constructing, 
near the light-house, a fort of some strength, which will ren- 
der the adjaeent harbour, ^also in course of construction, peu’- 
fectly safe from attack. It is not easy to imagine, that any 
evil can result to the larger islands of the Channel gnmp, or to 
English interests, from the conversion of Chaussey into a strong- 
hold. The position of this little archipelago in the dec})C8t 
recess of the great bay formed by the coasts of Britany and 
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Normaiuly, no doubt oniil)lcs a fortress placed there to eonmiand 
the ap])roaeh to tlie adjacent land ; but the peculiar run of the 
tide, tin* vast <‘xtent of sand at low water, and the innumerable 
j*o(*k.s furtlu’r out at sea, are natural dehniees, superior to any 
that (?au b(! placed there by man. The iLu^lish certainly oiij^ht 
not to eoniplain because tlndr neighbours endeavour to make the 
most of ili(i t'i‘rv few and small advantages they possess in these 
islands, when we consider the fiir greater importance and aeeessi- 
l)ility ol‘ tli(‘ Hritisli jK)ssessions in the (Miatniel. Aldimiey is not 
fnrtber from tlie Fn'neh (U)ast than the Jrande He’ of Chaiissey ; 
but the one island is so pla(;ed as to (‘ommand a great and wide 
cliamiel tbrongli wliieli a large proportion of the whole eonirneret^ 
of the world must pass, while the otluT is only approached by a 
lew small and unimportant vessels, for it leads nowhere, and <tan 
ihreaten notbitig. 

n’he subjoined illustration r(‘pr(‘S(‘nts an abandoned sliip laden 
with t(*ak, wrecked in the Channel and s(‘en drifting towards 
the, I louvres rocks, in the winteT 18 ()J . 



CIIArTEll VII. 

CLIMATE AND METEOROLOOY 01^^ THE ISLANDS, 
AND THEIR SANITARY CONDITION. 

The geogfraphical position of the (Channel Islands indicates at 
once to the physical geograplier, the poc.uliarities that are likely 
to be presented in their climate, and in the meteorologicuil ])lic- 
nomena to which they arc subjected, l^laced near the wc'stern 
extremity of the European cojitftient in a wide channel, commu- 
nicating without interruption with an o])en ocean ; situated not 
far from the main land, but witliin tlie influence of a group of 
much larger islands ; enclosed ^vithin a large bay, of whic^ha ])art 
of the group forms one of the horns, and whose form greatly 
influences the tidal wave: — these conditions suggest causes of 
local climate, well worthy of consideration, and all pointing to 
one conclusion. 

In the first place it must be mentioned as an ascertained fact, 
that near as the islands are to each other, to France and to 
England, their cliinates are in essential j)oints distinct and local, 
and need separa^ consideration. We should, therefore, con- 
sider the peculiarities of one typical island, and then compare 
this with the others. 

Guernsey, from its position as the outlying island — the most 
completely in the centre of the Channel — ^the furthest removed 
from land— of medium size and of medium elevation, compared 
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with the other islands — must be regarded as typical in 
of climate. 

To be satisfied that this is the case, tlie reader need oAly refer to 
tlie physieal map at the end of this volume, and consider the re- 
lative jiositious of all the islarids.and the nearest land. Ahlerney 
is wuthiii seven miles of France, and has an important groii]) of 
rocks protecting it from the west. Jersey is double tlie size of 
Guernsey, only half the distance of the latter island from Kranci*, 
and is more in the heart t)f the great bay. Sark is \ ery peculiar 
in its extreme smallness and the near apj>roaeh made by its sur- 
face to a level, lofty table land ; but as respects climatic, it must 
T'cecive tlie westerly wdiids after tliey havi' lel't (iiu*riis('y, and 
tlie easterly winds before they reach it ; thus, in mery siaise, 
rendering (riicrnsey the typical island. 

Under tliesi; cireumstauees, it cannot l)nt be regarded as emi- 
nently fortunate, that sinc<^ only one of the Ghannel Islands has 
had the advantage of systematic observations, extending ovei’ 
scu'cral years, this i.sland slioukl lie Guernsey; and in retciTing 
to the annexed tabular vkwv, it is satisfactory to be able to direct 
attention to it as containing a near approaidi to absolute results. 
4^he period of observai^ibu does not include tin*, years since 1858, 
inasmuch as they have been exceptional in many respects, and 
jirobably form part of a cycle not yet completed, whilst the six- 
teen years stdeeted ajipear tf) complete two elimatal cycles. 

N.IL The instruiueuts employed in inukiiig the olwen^atious from which the 
I able id constructed w ere as follow s; — (1.) IlctyonieUr ; made by Uemry Harrow ; 
<?oniparfd witli the standar<l by Mr. OleualaT. (2.) Thermometers ^ diy and wet 
bulb and maximum instruments made by !Negrclti and Zambra, index error 
determined by Mr. Olaisher; minimum thermometer ^smaJe by Newman, on ■ 
llutlicirford’s coustructiou ; all four feet from the grotigo^, and many yards from 
other objects. Wet and dry thoriuometerB read at 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. Minimum 
and maximum, at 9 a.m. Corrections for daily range applied from Mr. GlaUher’s 
tables j barometer correction for elevation above sea level not applied. (3.) JUun 
Gauges a copper funnel and cistern ; the contents measured by a graduated glasa 
jur. Instrument twelve feet from the ground, and quite free from tiic inftuencc of 
trees and building.s. 
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The elements of elimatc may be considered to include tiu' 
distribution of heat through tlic different days^ irioaths, and 
seasons, the variations of the pressure of the air as inmeated by 
the barometer, the direction and force of the prevailing winds, 
the (piantity of rain-fall and its distribution through the year, 
the dryness or moisture of the. air from time to time, and the 
electric state of the air. To understand thes(5 fully, it will be 
necessary to refer to each in some litthi detail. 

And first with regard to temperature. It will be seen from 
Dr. Hoskinses table, that the averagti annual tenijieratim^ of 
(rucnisey is 51 and the following diagram will show how littU^ 
this varies from year to year, and will also point to a significant 
fact, namely, that there has been during the period of obst;rvation 
one ey(!lc of five ycai's, during wdiieh the tennperature wjis higher 
than the mean, succeeded by anotiier cycle, also of five yt^ars, 
during whi(;h it was lower. VVe appear now to be entering a 
third cycle, which promises to be exceptional. The ey(!les of 
temperature do not thus appi‘aiP t^ corres])ond exactly with the 
cycles of general elirnate. 



].»i 
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Ill t]i(! Uhi;.Taiii, tliu nildillo lino, illid the waved lino, rani.'iiig 

ahuvo and ladow it, iliu actual inouu of cacli Xjw P()b1Uuus of tlu; nic.an»uf 

iiml •'>3'* (tlicj oxtremos) «ro oadi lijilicatuil by a brukeo^line. 


Tlu^ adopted mean temperature? at Grcjtynwieh being it is 
evident, that on the whole, the climate of Guernsey may Ik? re- 
garded as warmer. This, though itself a considerable in- 
crement, gives little idea of the nature or extent of the whole 
difference that exists between the two stations. In order to 
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obtain this^ we must compare the different moiitlis and seasons, 
and thei|||imipare the daily ranges of the thermometer. The 
fomer comparison will show any essential variety in the seasons, 
the latter any variety in the day and night temperatures. It 
would be quite possible for two stations to have the same mean 
annual temperature, the summer in one being very hot, and the 
winter very severe, while in the other the summer and early 
autumn are cool and uniform, and the winter and s])ring ex- 
tremely mild. So also there would l)c a great difference in cli- 
mate, if the average daily temperature of two places were the 
same, but in one, hot days were followed by frosty niglits, while 
in the other the days were comparatively cool, and the nights 
never chilly. 

As we must not here enter into much detail, it will be suffi- 
cient to make the comparisons in a general way. Taking tlie 
means determined by Mr. Glaishcr, from observations extending 
from 1814 to 1856, as our standards of comparison for Green- 
wich, we have the following of the relative climates of the 
two stations at different seasons of the year : — 

Grucnwich. Guernsey. 

> Spring months (March, April, May) 4C'9'’ 47-7‘' 

Summer months (Juno, July, August) . GO-6 69-U 

* Autumn months (Sept. Oct. Nov.) 49*9 53*8 

Winter months (De^. Jan. Feb.) . 38-2 41*2 

Whilst, thereforejJljftjlilllll^^ of the year in Guernsey is 
only above tha;^|H|||||^H|^, it appears that the autumn 
temperature is d,|Pe(9B]^^he winter as much as six de- 
grees, warmer. ’On other hand, there is only a difference 
of one. degree in the spring months, and the summer months 
are more than ^l|:a degree cooler in the island than in the 
south-east of England. 

If, again, we take the six coldest months in the year, from 
November to April inclusive, and compare the temperatures of 
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(jliiemsey and (jrccuwicli, dividing tliis |)criod into two parts, 
we shall find as follows : — 



CrccnMlcli. 

Ciieriiscy. 

Ditromico Jn favoiir 
of < iiu-ntsoy . 

Novemboi’ 


48*r 

5*5' 

December 

. 39-3 

46*5 

7*3 

January 

. 3GG 

43*6 

7*0 


The difrercncc thus indicated is very marked, and points to 
the most favourable peculiarity of the (ruerusey climate, namely, 
the continuance of a mild autumn temperature to a very late 
period of the year. It will be seen that the tem[KTature of' 
November at Greenwich corresponds with that of January in 
Guernsey, while November at (lucmsey ditfers little fi‘om Oc- 
tober at GrccuMuch, 

If M'e take next the remaining three eohl months, wo shall 
recognise another of the Guernsey peculiarities; namely, the 
cold spring advancing but slowly into a cool summer. Thus we 
hav<^ tlui following elements of, comparison : — 



« ;rooiiwi«’li. ( Jiicresoy. 

J>il)'ironoi.’ in favour 
of <}iiL'riiM-y. 

lebruary 

. 38*0' 12 -.7 

3*9^ 

Mtircli . , 

. U-4 13-5 

2*1 

April 

. n;-2 47 4 

1*2 


I feiKu^, during spring months, the ditferciice between the island 
and Englaml gnulually becomes less antj less ; the temperature 
in Guernsey advancing very than at Green- 

wich. This continues thro}|g9||^^^^^Hi:^ months of summer, 
and it w ill he seen by the ,f4M|||||B1{|P^e8 ; but bctw’cen May 
and August, the diflerences are ® fevbnr of England. 


May 

Urccnwlr.ii^ 

. 53 0'^ ' 

eSuemsey. 

52*0'" 

Dlflrrence fri fuvoiir 
of Crmiwicli, 

1-0' 

June 

. 69*0 

57*8 

1*2 

July . . . 

. 61*8 

61*0 

0*8 

August 

. 611 

Gl’l 

0*0 : 
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Lastly, if we take the two months of autumn, which in 
England ^ often cold and particularly trying, both for the 
human constitution and for vegetation, we shall see anotlier 
marked difference. The mean temperature of September, at 
Greenwich, is 56*5°; in Guernsey, 58*8°; the difference, 2^^^. 
The October mean at Greenwich, is 49*9^; at Guernsey, 51°; 
the difference then being more than 4°. 

Combining the observations of mean temperature and com- 
paring Guernsey with Greenwich, we see, therefore, that in 
Guernsey the spring is a little warmer than in England, and tlui 
summer rather cooler. In Guernsey, however, the temperature 
of July and August continues, with little change, into Sej)tembci‘ 
and October, the summer and autumn differing little, and tin; 
latter extending into the months which in England arc re- 
garded as mid-winter. Winter may therefore be said to be ab- 
sent altogether as a season, in Guernsey, but on the other hand, 
the spring is cold and late. 

The climate thus indicated (jortesponds, no doubt, much more 
closely with that of the west of England and parts of Ireland 
than with that of Greenwich. AVe shall see, however, presently, 
that in many important points there is little resemblance with 
these districts. 

But climate is even more infltienccd by the range, than by the 
actual mean height of^the thermometer. In most parts of 
England, many days of spring, summer and autumn, are warm; 
but the nights folloudi|y|||||^«Te extremely chilly, and even 
j^sty. Night frosts,|^H|^H|||LcOmmon at these times; and 
vegetation and health ure 'Upaenced accordingly. Such facts 
are indicated by the mean daily range of the thermometer. 

In Guernsey, this range is so small as to be altogether excep- 
tional among northern climates. Wliile at Greenwich, as shown 
from an average of ten years, the mean daily range is 16*2° ; in 
Guernsey it is exactly one-half, or 8*1°. In this, however, as 
in the temperature, it is not so much the annual average as the 
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distribution of the averages that is significant. The folloMing 
tabular statement of the mean daily range of each month will 
point out the essential facts. 



Oreeinvich. 

riucrnsey. 


Greenwich. 

Guernsey 

April 

, lo r 


October 

. . 14*6" 

6*7" 

May 

. 20*2 

l()-5 

November . 

. 11-7 

Cl 

June 

. 20*8 

11 -G 

“ Dc<‘embfv 

9*5 

G*2 

July 

. 2i-:i 

10*7 

tlunuary 

. 10*0 

G*1 

August . 

. 20*0 

10*0 

February 

. 12*2 

7-1 

Scpleuibcr 

. ID’S 

8*5 

March 

. 15*2 

7-8 


The diirorcnce of the climates thus indicated is t(^tal. At 
(Irecmvicb, the range of temperature is greatest in .lime, .Inly 
and August, when the days ar<‘ longest and the heat greati'st ; 
sliowing tliat in tliosi* months, the therm om etc a*, although higlu'st 
in the day, descends lower, in proportion, at night. 1 n (iucrns(*y, 
the greatest range is in .June, when the Avcfather is by no nutans 
hottest, but even then it is little more than halt* the Greenwich 
average. Mueli tlui smallest range at (ireeuwi(;h is in Di^cember; 
Init in Guernsey, the rang(^ scarcTely varies from the beginning of* 
November to the end of January, During the spring months, 
Alareh, April and May, vvlieu the absolute mean temtieratnre 
dillers but little at the, two stations, the range incn‘ases from 
1“)° to 20° at Greenwirfr, and only altei^ from nearly 8° to 10^i° 
at Guernsey, l^hus, the night temperature differs gradually less 
and h^ss from tliat of day in the snndl isViud ; and frost is by no 
mc’ans indicated by an amount of r(*ductioii in the mean tern- 
jierature wdiieli elsewhere neccss^^ involves sucli a result. 
The clays of surnuu'r are not vcr yBBiy ifci the nights are com- 
])aratively warm, and there is baitH^'iby chili in tlic'; niglit air 
at any time of tin; year. On the other band, the days of spiHng 
arc uniformly cold ; the summer does not eommence early; and, 
in the summer days, the beat is rarely extreme. 

While the mean tcunperature in Guernsey is subjeert to so 
little change from day to day, and mouth to month, ncithcjr are 
the changes from hour to hour more extreme. Tlie absolute 
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maxima and minima recorded, are very much below those of 
any part of England or France. There has been, we believe, no 
higher reading of an accurate thermometer than 83° ever re- 
corded in Guernsey; and no lower reading than 24-5°.* The 
former was observed in the summer of 1847 ; the latter, on the 
29th January, 1848. It is very rarely, indeed, that tlie ther- 
mometer has descended below 29°. The annexed diagram will 
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KoprosentinS tbo hijl^lieat and lywoot roadinl^s of irifixinmni ami riiim'ujuni 
tbermomotor during the yoai*. at Gur-rngoy, and i in.i nv. irh, 

tiveJy. • 

la this dlaRrom, tb« upper set of lines marks the maximum, and the lower the minimum rauireH. 
The unbroken line represents OreentHch, the broken line .Icrscy, and the flue dutted Hue < hienisuy. 
The figures at the side mark the degrees of Fahrmheit’s thcrmoiucler. 

illustrate this peculiarity, and show the relation between Guern- 
sey, Jersey and Greenwijcllt j^jdus respect. 

• It is fitstod, in “Duncan’s History of Guernsey,” that in January, 1838, tlic 
themometer fell as low as 22°, and in December, 1840, to IT'S'". As the lowest 
recorded temperature in London, in the latter month, was 2V2°, it is exceedingly 
unlikely that the Guernsey observation was correct, and more probable that tliere 
is a derioal error, the real record having been 27*5°. The instruments used, how- 
ever, were not adthenticated. There is good reason to believe tliat, though occa- 
sional extreme cold or heat may be experienced in the island, it is not only cxccp. 
iional^ but lasts for a very short time. 
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It is much to bo rcftrctted that there arc uo well recorded ob- 
servations, cxtciidiiifT over a sci*iea of years, that enable us to 
(Compare the climate of Guernsey with that of the 'western ex- 
tremity of Enj^land or the best parts of Ireland. Wliat is known 
of those climates would lead to the conclusion that they arc 
warmer in summer and colder in. winter, and show-^ a j^reater daily 
range of the thermometi'r than Guernsey. A long sc'ries of ob- 
servations is required for accurate comparison, but we m.ay safely 
state that there is no recorded climate, and })robably no climat(i 
whatever, in north temperate latitudes, on cither side of tin? 
Atlantic, that presents so small a daily ranges of the thermometer, 
as the island of Gaerns(w. We shall presently see how far this 
peculiarity is acx’ompauiod by others that may be regarded as 
favourable to health and vegetation. It must he very evident 
that such an e(|ual)l(i condition of the tenq^Taturc as is sliown by 
th<i tli(;rmomct(*r, so few rapid changes ond sudden (diills, cjariiiot 
hut have a great infliKunie on the human constitution as well as 
on vegetable life. 

One singular illustration, with r(?gard to vegetation, is too 
striking to he j)assed by without remark. It appears from 
<*areful observation, that in spite of the low temj)ei’atiire of the 
Guerjisey spring mofHlis, many kinds of llowering plants and 
shrubs are at least a fortnight earlier there than even in tlie 
warmer parts of Ihigland ; and in the /a(;e of tin; fact that the 
summer is cooler tlian at Greenwieh, the I'ipeuing of fruit in 
the open air during July, August and Septemher, is invariably 
some days earlier in Giieniscy. The small daily range of the 
thermometer is no doubt a main reason of these singular r(5sults. 

Let us next consider the pressiu’o and motion of the air o\'er 
Guernsey, so far as these influence climate. 

'fhe mean height of the barometric column measures the 
pressure of the whole atmospliere. For our purposes at present, 
it is not so much the height as the variations of height, marking 
variations in pressure, that are usceful for comparison ; and these 
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are so, because they mark the progress of waves in the atmos- 
phere on which depend many important meteorological phe- 
nomena. It may be observed of (lucrnscy generally, that the 
duetuatious of the barometer are frequent but moderate. The 
mercury stands generally higher there than at (ireenwicli, but 
the excess is not considerable, and the range is not so great as 
might have been expected. 

On the average of sixteen years in Guernsey, the pressure of 
the air has been greatest in September and December, and low- 
est in October and A])ril. In that island, as in England, it is 
generally greater in the summer than in the winter months. 

The variation of the barometric column, although by mj means 
necessarily connected with a corresponding variation in tlu? 
direction and force of wind, is best measured by that result in 
enquiries respecting climate. The winds c(;rtainly aflbcd and 
qualify the climate of Guernsey to a very remarkable extent, and 
require special attention j but, unfortunately, there exist few ma- 
terials for useful comparison.,* •Dr. Hoskins has tabulated tlu; 
results of many ycars^ observations in this as other matters; 
and from them we may deduce results to a certain extent re- 
liable. 

In ordinary years it does not appear that the absolute force 
of the wind over Guernsey is on the whole excessive, although 
squalls of wind arc certg-inly very frequent and sometimes very 
violent. North-west winds blow on an average 1091 days ; and 
north-east winds 107 days, during the whole year, leaving 100 
days of south-westerly wind, and less than fifty of south-easterly. 

The months during which north-cast winds chiefly prevail, are 
September, May and March, in the proportion of 12 J, 12 J and 
11 J days respectively. In August there is a preponderance of 
north-west wind. In April, north-east and north-west winds 

* Tho measuromonis of the dim'iion and force of the wind arc generally too 
much dependant on more estimation to bo of value for comparison. Unless they 
can be recorded by iDstruments, they arc inevitably very vague. 
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arc about equal. In July, and also in October, there arc more 
tlian ten days of south-west wind. 

From October to February inclusive, the winds arc most 
nearly divided; but in no month arc there, on an average ^^of 
years, more than OJ days of south-easterly wind. 

On the whole, winds from easterly (jiiarters prevail slightly in 
Mar(;h, May, and September, and winds from westerly ([uarters 
(luring th(^ remaining months. During June, July, August, 
October, and .lanuaiy, nearly two-thirds of the weather is from 
\vc‘stcrly c]uartci*s ; and during Marcdi, A])ril, May, June, August, 
and Septembi'r, nearly two-thirds is from northerly (piartei’s. 

A struggle for pre-einimmce betwetm the north-west and 
north-east winds, generally leads to thunder-storms, with hail 
showers, and bl(‘ak raw weather. If the north-east ju’cvails, a 
steady but not boisterous gale ensues, which in January, Fcbnuiry, 
and March, is aetHnupanied by frosty but fine weather: a few 
points to the north alter its character materially, and a bi'C('ze from 
N.N.E., blowing oven* England i.'i winter, g(‘nerally bnngs with it 
heavy but brief falls of snow, with gloomy boistcTous weather. 

“ The north-east and east wind, so much decried, is. by no 
means cold or unpleasant, unless strong, or of long continuance. 
On the contrary, tlie.fincst weather in spring, summer, and 
autunin, is asstadated with light breezes from this point of the 
compass. Direct progression from north-east towards the soutli, 
affords mild, genial w(?athcr in summer ; but in winter the south - 
(’ast wind brings with it frccpient, but not heavy or lasting 
showers of siunv, especialiv if cold [uevuils in France. 

The soutli-west lierc*, as elsewhere', in the same latitude, is 
the rainy wind ; the veering, Imweve-i', a point or more to the 
westward, brings sunsliinc and light showers. During eai’Jy 
spring, if there has been continued snow and frost in England 
or France, followed by a sudden thaw, the south-west and south- 
east wind produce here a cfiutinuaiiee of misty weather, with 
drizzling showei’s. 
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** At all seasons a sudden retroj^rade motion of the wind to 
the south-east often ushers in a gale of some violence; if ac- 
companied by rapid and considerable depression of the baro- 
meter, the passage of a rotatory storm is indicated, the wdnd 
during its continuance gradually veering round to the north- 
west or west. These storms never bust beyond twelve hours.”* 
It is much to be regretted that no measures have yet been 
taken to secure at Guernsey a wind observatory. The extrenudy 
sensitive state of the barometer, arising from tlie i)osition and 
small dimensions of the island, and its comparatively iinbrokcMi 
surface, mark it as admiraldy adapted for a signal staticjn, to 
foretel storms advancing from the south-west.* 

The mean annual rain-fall in Guernsey is ratlicr h'ss than 
thirty-five inclies, falling on one hundred and sixty-four flays. 
October is the wettest montli, but January the month on wliich 
the number of days of rain-fall is greatest. May, J line, July, and 
August, arc the driest montlis, rain tailing on an average about 
oiic-third of the days in each yeeJk. October, November, Decem- 
ber, and January, are the wettest months, there being from seven- 
teen to eighteen days of rain in each. The rain falling in tlu^ 
four wet months is 16 J inches ; that in the four dry months, little 
more than 8J inches. The rcnuuuing ten inches ar() distri])uted 
over March, February, April, and September; September bc'ing 
the wettest. More rainj falls in the night than during the day. 

Although the rain is considerable, the climate of Guenisfiv 
is certainly not inconvenient from wetness. During the wet 
months, a Continuance of more than twelve hours^ rain is very 
rare; and in summer, and, indeed, at other times, it rarely 

* No apology is needed for reprinting the above remarks by Dr. Hoskins. 
They form part of a Memoir read before tlic British Meteorological Society, May 
25, 1862, and afterwards published in the London Journal of Medicine, under 
the tide, *‘.Home Resorts for Invalids.” 

t Since the above remarks were written, the w’ant alluded to lias been supplied, 
by the liberality of a native of the island. 
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liappens tliat a wet morning ia not succeeded by a fine evening. 
Oil the other liand, a brilliant morning ia rarely the precursor 
of a beautiful afternoon. 

A clouded state of the atmosphere prevails with remarkable 
uniformity throughout the year. Kstimatiiig a completely con- 
cealed sky at 10, the mean cloudiness of the year is about 5j. 
April, June, Jidy, and September, arc slightly clearer than the 
mean, and 0(?tober, November, and January, about as much 
cloudier. S(‘ptembor is tlie clearest, and January the cloudiest 
month. Notwithstanding this tabulat{‘d result, it must not be 
,sup[)oscd that there is any want of bright sunshine in (luernsey. 
The fact seems to be that cJianges are frequent, and occasional 
cloud common, while continued obscuration is rare. 

Snow rarely falls in this island, and still more rarely remains 
on the ground for more than a few lumrs. It is generally 
brought by a south-easterly u'iud. late in the season. During 
the wiut(T of lSlt-5, and again in (h(^ exceptional irinti'r of 
18“»9-(J0, and at jU’cvioiis time*, ^it intervals of from nine to 
tw(d\e years, or more, a eonsiderahle (plant iry Jnus heim knoun to 
fall, and ivmain on th(' ground for main days. 

Hail is mor(^ freipunit than snow, and ocAUirs at all seasons. 
Thunder is often hearer but elei.'trie storms often jiass imar the 
island, without actually bursting o\er it. The large quantity of 
glass in tlie roofs of eonservatoih's, wlfu^li are common in every 
part of the island, would sutfer v(‘ry st'rioiisly, if hail were so 
IVe(picnt and di strnctivc' us in many pai*t,s of Kriglaud. 

'riie air in the island of Gui'rnsev is seldom saturated with 
moLstim;, altluough the mean humidity of sixteen years is as 
higli as •8.’) 1-, 'Flui extnuiK' of humidity is in hVbruary, wluui 
the tenqii'rature i.s lowest. Tlie driest month is August, when 
the temperature is a maximum. Witli the exception of June, 
which is a damp montli, and that in xvhich the daily ranges of 
temperature is largest, the months from May to August inclusive 
are the driest, lii Sejitemhor tlic air is very damp. 
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May and June arc often remarkable for dense fogs, commenc- 
ing on the sea, and rising to 100 feet or more abov() the highest 
land. These often occur in weather otlicrwisc fine, and when 
the air is perfectly clear on the English side of the Chaniuil. 
On the other hand, fogs on the south coast of lilngland do not 
often extend to the islands. 

The total number of days of thu;k weather during the year is 
not large ; but when they occur, these dense fogs are exceed- 
ingly disagreeable and arc dangerous to slii]»ping. Vess(ds are 
then not nnfrequcntly drifted far away from tlieir course, and 
even steam -boats, losing their course, have approached tlio land in, 
exceedingly dangerous jwsitions. Fortunately, there is stddoni 
wind in this state of the atmosphere. On the coast, and within 
a mile or two of it, the fogs arc often thicker than elscnvlieiv. 
Dense inland fogs arc by no means common, but such a state* 
of the air sometimes oeemrs in the month of Novem])er, and 
sometimes in summ(n\ 

During spring and autumi^tlA*re are very hein y dews. Kwn 
at noon, of an exceedingly hot day, the dew-drops are not (iuit(^ 
exhaled from the grass; at the north side of the hedge not dm*- 
ing the day; at ten at night, the stixjets in the town wear thi* 
appearance of having received a hasty shower. 

From ihis moisture the after-grass receives great benefit, 
and its growth is thought to continue to a later j)criod of thc^ 
year than that of Jersey . — Quay It* s Report y p. 212. 

The electric state of the atmosphere has not been propin’ly 
and fully recorded in any of the islands, but we have for (jiiern- 
sey three observations, by Dr. Hoskins, on the ozone. 

Two of these were exceptional seasons, so that we arc hardly 
justified in regarding the results they give as even approximate 
mcansj*, Widy would seem to show an average of 3*3. Septem- 
ber ttO%»twry, both inclusive, were, during these y(»ars, the 
months of maximum ozone; but April and May were nearly 
equal to them. July has l)cen greatly the minimum month; 
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but Febniarj^, Marcli, June, and Aii^ist, were all ])c1oav the 
mean. The summer montlis, June, July, ami August, allbrded 
a remarkable eoutrast to the otlicr seasons, in the much smaller 
dev(^lopment of ozone. 

In an endeavour, by eo!n])arin<^ ozone observai ions at different 
stations, to obtain an idea of the peeuliarities of tlie (Juornsey 
climate in tliis I’cspeet, we find that as far as tlu‘ short period of 
the observations can be depended on, tlie develo])ment of ozone 
in the island must be ri'j^arded as ]>artienlar!y lar^e. It is, at 
any rate, decadedly larger than at Oxford, a p:o(id inland station, 
and is also very nuieh lariixu' than at llelston, tlu' only coast 
station in the sontb-west of J^ini’land wlu're rei'ords have been 
presiTved. It is, liowi'ver, worth mention, that althon;;li ihv. 
total ozone for tlie \(‘ar is ^n'atc'st in OiU'rnsey, the four months, 
.March, April, Alay, and July, show a de(‘ided excess in Oxfonl. 
June and August, at ilu'se tuo stations, diiler but little; 
wh(*reas, from Septeudier to lA’bruarv, tin* j’('mainiii;i‘ six months 
of the year, tlu' excess of d<*velrtpiyeHt in (uKU’nscw is stronj;ly 
marked. At llelston, the ozom‘ development, seems nnilbrmly 
miieli smaller than at Ouernsey, except in t.lu' month of March. 
The winter months, Jamiaiy to April, )K>th iiu‘lnsive, sliow the 
smallest diffeivuec's. 

A nanarkable and vtwy inti'ri'.^linu: ti/.one observation was 
made by Dr. Hoskins in (luernsi y, dnrim^’ the j:’r(‘at solar eclipse 
of March J.*), \KiH, It was elsmvhere fJiserved that the ozone 
developed was exei'ssive, both Ix'fore and dnrinj^ the eclipse ; hut 
at (iiiernsey, on tin* ni;^ht prceeditur it, tin', discoloration of the 
test papc'rs was at its maximum, that is, 10. f^wn 0 a..m. to 
‘I p.M., on the day of eclipse, it was and from 8 to 9 P.Ai. it 
w'as 7 ; a nmeli larger amount than Jiad pi\;vionsly been notieixl 
even after a lapse of donldo tli(‘ time.^' 

Notice on (lie Mclonivjloifiral nnd rhyvic:!! Edoets of tlio Solar Eclipse of 
Alairh 15, 185M, Itrjol boloro flic AIclr'>n..lo>;ii-a] Socidy by Jfir.ics Glaishcr, 

liMi.S., p, 10. 
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The climate of Jei’sey can with propriety bo compared witli 
that of Guernsey, only during? the six years from June, 1850, to 
June, 1855, inclusive. Durinjc this time the observations of the 
Rev. S. Kinj^, M.A., hMl.A.S., are in all respects cornparabh' 
with those of Dr. Hoskins. The observations, before and since, 
arc not quite sufficiently trustworthy to be of value. 



i‘! n; 

S)i'-.\\ iiif'’ lln m<!(U t< M . f -ix \t -iv^ •it’ 'i' • '-i - v. ' 

find (.5 rui-nwifh. (Innun « :u-i; mIV ' !i . y. li- 

III thin dinffram, the ponthiuod line nitirki the mean leiniicraturc at iimaiwicli; iht' i>roKt ii 
that at Jersey; and the dotted line, that ut (iuumscy. The flKurcs n-iavsent 4»t t’lihunlu u - 

thennometer. 

Assuming these six years for eonijiarisoii, we obtaiti for tem- 
perature a result which will be immediately understood by refer- 
ence to the above diagram. ^Fhc mean temperatures of Jersey 
and Qtiernsey arc almost tbc same ; the ililfercuee being only 
three-tenths of a degree of Fahrenheit in favour of Jerst'v. 
The spring, summer, and autumn temperature ol‘ Jt'rsey is 
pretty uniformly higher than that of (riicmsey, while the wiiiU'i* 
temperf&rc is somewhat; lower. As, howcvei’, the dilferciuH’ 
for the months of February and March is very small, w(^ may 
express the facts more clearly by saying, that from April to 
October inclusive, the mean temperature in Jersey is nearly a 
degree higher than in Guernsey; from November to January 
inclusive, it is nearly thrce-(|uarters of a degree lower, while in 
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Kcbniary, and also ironi tho inkhllo of Octolxn* to the middle of 
xVoveiniMT, the means c()rres[)oiid. This indicates a somewhat 
more excessive climate of Jei’sey, due, beyond a douI)t, to its 
closer vicinity to France. 

The same faert is sliown men more clearly by the range of the 
means in each ease. Thus, in. Oeecmbcr, tlu'. mean range in 
Jersey is in (luernsey only 7°. In January it is 7*1^ in 
J(‘rscv, and in Cluernscy. In Kcbriiary, wli(‘n tlu^ mean 
t('m|Hn’atiire is almost identical, the rangci in tlie one island is 
in tin; other 7‘F’, So again in the sinnmer months, tlu^ 
range in July in Jersey is O’S"', and in (Incniscy (i'\ August 
alone shows a dillerenee Ihe other way ; in that month the range 
ill (iuernsiy is slightly higher than in Ji'rsiy, tlie mean tempera- 
ture being more than oiu* degn^e lower. 

When wo take the gimeral averages over the wliolc pm’iod of 
oi)S(Tvation, we sliall (ind the sanu' n'sult, namely, the greatm’ 
variability of temperatnnr in Jersey, 'fhns, for (‘xampli', it 
appears Unit ihiriug the siv years, ri'eonled by Mr. King, the* 
mean daily rangi* of tlu' tlua'momeler in JiTsey was IFG ’, and 
the mean monthly raiigi; In (luernsey, during the same 

years, tlie eovivsponding means were S ', and 

The mean Itmiperirture of Jersey is slightly more variahle 
than that, of Tonpiay, tliougli mm-h h‘>.s so than that of (Ircam- 
wieh. 'fhe following tabnlar statenHi*it., fledmaMl from ihe 

' 1< iri .-in^iildr riiiii ll\'; iiit'iui iliih iif Si, LavtJli byDr, TToopor 

11/ , 11 iv.-'iill :il:no-f Mt nt'tM! \\i{li (li-a !Voni .M i‘. obMii'va- 

It i.‘> ijii ili'fTc 'iir to Or. Ilo.ij ii to * li.-i r\v, lli.d owiti^ t*’* the {lil!l<‘Mlty 
<»!’ (jbtiUTjiiii^ iii't I’l iiK.'tiU bsi'yM! rin- C'luMi^liiiK'iir of the jM<‘teorologi«‘«»l 

Nuci,-t\, of till' r(.-.'i»plcn liy !uni iiiv t^roiilly in orroi*. Tt will 

♦•a'^ily I’l: i()i(li.'i>ttKJil, iiovvi-vcr, tlul m llnT‘mini*tor, vory indillfirnily graduatt’d, 
MJid of IK) \alii(; for ru-ordiriu tlir nciuiU UM))|»*rM(ur(*, ujay stijl give tt tolerably 
correct raiigoj and ibo frud of tIk* clo’-e anproxiniatioii of tlie raago recorded by 
iJr. Hooper to tliiit wiiieh is obt.-omd from Hie m(*re ueenrate scrie,'< of observations 
niade by Dr. llt)'.kins, elearly sbowrf fli« cari* witli wltieli (lio labli's published by 
till! formi-r wore prepared. -tScf’ 7/oo//c/.v ()ltsf‘.,-rai'u,ns ou Ihv. Cltwiflc uf Jerseift 
P. b7. 
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Registrar Generars Reports, for tlie six years of good ohsorva- 
tions in Jersey, will be interesting. The means will be found to 
differ from the absolute means, as determined from longer obser- 
vations at Greenwich and Guernsey, but they ar(^ perfectly avail- 


able for comparison. 

Mcfiii 

annual teniit 

Mean 

dally niii^c. 

Mean 

montlily rniif,M 

Greenwich 

4H-r 

16*0^ 

3G*7 

Torquay . 

501 

10*0 

25*3 

Jersey 

50-8 

11*6 

27-9 

Guemsev 

. 50*5 

8*0 

20*6 


The more closely the comparison is mad(^, tlie more distinctly 
will the i)cculiarities be brought out. lii Jersey, in 1H51, the 
mean daily range was 1 1*8°, and in 1855 only 71'“; a greater 
difference than occurred at either of tlu5 other stations. In 
Guernsey the range was 8*7° in 1852 (this bcMug the high(*st 
mean), and 7.4° in 1855 (the lowest). The monthly ranges also 
vary in different years muclwmorc in Jersey than in (luernsey. 

The climatal difference between Jersey and Guernsey, deter- 
mined by temperature, points, then, uniformly in the same dirc'c- 
tion, the range in the former island being in all respects gri'ater 
than in the latter. Let us consider next the baroineti'ic pr(*s- 
sure. Both in Jersey and Guernsey the range ol* pressure 
marl^ed by the extent ^)f undulations of the mereurial column, 
is very much greater in the six months from Gctohi'r to March, 
both inclusive, than in the remaining months. In both also, 
January shows the widest range; although in this month the 
diffe^e^ce between the range in the two islands is extremely 
small. ,In both islands, again, the month of July shows the 
smallest,, range ; but in Guernsey, the range, though then at its 
minimum, is decidedly greater than in Jersey. 

With the exception of June, when there is usually a larger 
variation of barometric pressure in Jersey than Gixernscy, and 
February and November, when the difference is very small, the 
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riiiijixj ill cnch mouth is dechlrdly gmiKT iu the island which hiis 
the more insular position. 

One important inference from tliesc n'sults of oi)servation, and 
it is one perfectly accordant with wliat might be expected from 
geographical position, is, that the variation of the pressure of 
the air derived from advancing clianges in weather, is more di- 
rectly l(dt in (jiicrnsc^y than els(‘where, (.‘itln'r in Jhigland or in 
the other Channel Islands, the column of iiir over that island 
being less liable to interruption and interference by local causcjs. 
The amount of ditfeivnei? beiwe(‘n the high(‘st and low(‘st monthly 
means, is, however, greater in .lers('y, as might also h(‘ (‘\peete.d. 
In oiKi word, the changes in (iuernsey ari‘ more nunun'ous, but 
h^ss considerable. 

It not unfre(piently ha[)pens that the two Islands, short as the 
di.stance is betwc'cn them, e\hihit wide r ranges of harometrieal 
pressnrt‘ than otlun’ ])laees at far grealm* distan(‘(‘s. This, donbt- 
h‘ss, arises from the fact tliat they occupy very diilerei\t ])ositions 
with regard to lln^ great almosphcMh* wa\e. in its advance towards 
Kiirop(‘. (lin'd ion ol‘ length or axis of that waM' is iimiH' 

freciuently north and M)nth than east and west. 

(iuernsc'y is almost unifonnl\ mon* eloiidy tlian .le?Ney, the 
only e\ce})tions Ix'ingdht' months of Februan and .I)i‘eend)(M\ 
In the former, the dillinvnei' '\^^)nhl seem to !)»’. pretty miiforndy 
the otlier wav. In tlie latter month and in .lannarv, the diller- 
en(H‘ is t (}0 small l(j have signiheanee. 

As the shy is more f]’((pu‘nlly ciomled m (inernsey than in 
Jersey, so tin* number of days of rannfall is grt'.atiT, and the 
(piaiility of rain that falls dccith’dly larger. During the six 
years of tin; joint rettord (from tin- l>gt of July, 1S.“>0, to tin* ‘lOtli 
of Jnue, 1855;, tin re were in all 001) days during winch rain fell 
in J(Tsey, and 0*51 in (uiernsev ; while the quantity of rain that 
fell was in tlie om^ island 1H8*0 inches, and in the other 207'*7. 
The seasons irniy eojiveniently he divided into the wet, the me- 
dium, and tin* dry. 'fin* wet months arc* from Oetolxr to Jaiiu- 
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ary inclusive, — October ])eing very much the wettest in both 
islands. The average rain-fall of this month in each island, 
during the years of record, was 5*7 inches, the maximum being 
in 1852, when no less than 8*2 inclics fell in Jersey. Very 
nearly aajmuch (7'9 inches) fell in the October of 1851; while 
in eacJI y&r the fall in Oucnisey was *7 inches less. November 
and January are less wet than October, tlie rain-fall during each 
of those months in both islands being nearly the same. In 
December, the quantity of rain is considerably less than in 
November and January, but the numb(^r of days of rain- fall 
almost as large. So far as these months are concerned, the 
rain-fall is almost invariably heavier in (Inernscy than Jersey, as 
might indeed have been expected, since rain gem^rally comes 
from westerly winds, and these deposit their rnoisturii on the 
land they first approach. On the setting in of cold in J^unqie, 
after the close of autumn, it would seem inevitaliie that (riiernsey 
should receive more rain than Jersey. It docs so, as is cvidc'iit 
by the tabulated results. ‘ 

The month of September (preceding the autumnal ecpiinox) is 
comparatively a w'ct month in Guernsey, but not in Jersey. 
The number of days of rain-fall is then tlu^ sanui in each island, 
but the quantity of rain is one third less in J(‘rs(w. The montli 
of March, however (preceding the vernal equinox), exhibits the 
same amount of rain-fqll in tlie two islaiids, and tin's amount 
scarcely differs from that of ScptcmlKu* in Jersi'y, namely, 2*1 
ii^Lcbp. May, June, and August, are w(^tter than March, the 
aysSfejP being nearly 2 } inches in Gucrns(?y and about three- 
tenths of an inch less in Jersey; but here again tlit?re is a difit?r- 
ence 6bs,ervable, May and June being nearly alike in the two 
islands, and August much drier than either of them in Jersey, 
although equally wet in Guernsey. 

February, April, and July, are dry months in both islands, the 
average rain-fall being nearly the same ; but February and April 
are equally dry in Jersey, and February much the driest in 
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(jucrriscy. The months in which rain falls durinf? tlie smallest 
number of days arc April, August, and September, in (iiiernsey ; 
and April and September in Jersey. 

^riie condition of the atmospliere, indi(;ated by the term hu- 
midity, is very singularly dillercnt in the two islands.^.. Air, fully 
saturated with moisture, luang regard(‘d as in the maximum 
stat(‘ of humidity, and recorded as one, we find in Jersey that 
tlie m(‘an state of the air is -SIKS during the months of February 
and .March, and it is only slightly drier in tlic months of January 
and Oetob(‘r. These an* the damp months. 

From April to July tlur air is much dri(‘r, and in an extremely 
uniform state, tlu* means varying only Ix'tween ’H7)\ for Jum*, 
and -sr)!) for May. In NovemlxT and DetMunber tlu* air is still 
sonnnvhat driei', though tlu* ditleren(‘(‘ is \(*ry small. August 
and S(^pt.ein1)(‘r are tin* (lri(‘st months, and the state of the air is 
tlien indicated i)y tiu* mean, *8.w7. 

In (rucrnscy, on the other hand, the maximum hmnidity, 
wliich never anumnts to (juib^ so ijimdi as in J(‘rscy, tak(‘S place 
during the nu.)ntlis of May, Jiun*, and Jidy. During January, 
March, Se[)temh(’r. and October, the air is sonu'what dri<*r; but 
these l()ur monlhs, as well as the thna* alri'jidy iiamed, are all 
nearly as damp as llic' month of January in .lersoy. Of tin* re- 
maining months, F('hruary the least (Iry, and Jh'<H‘mher tin; 
driest. April, August, and ?So\eml)«'r,^ire iiiternu’diate. 

'The moTjthly range of Immidity, as taken from i!n* nuians of 
six years, is very »nui']« h*ss iir (luenisey llian in Jersey; ill the 
former island Ijeing OIO, in Die latter 'O? I . The loweife j)!* 
dri(‘st nu’an recorded during tlu* six years of ohservation 

oeeurring in Jeisoy in Dtaannher, lH.“)r). Tlu*. Jiigliest or 
dainju'st mean \\a> ‘tfSO, also in Jersey in tlu^ February of the 
same year. Tlu* corresponding cxtrenuis in (jiicrnsey were *780 
in .l)eccmb(‘r, ISoo, and February, 185(1, aud *9511 in January, 
1852. 

It is evident, then, tlial the climate of Jersey is on the whole 
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drier and warmer than that of (riieriiaiiy, and the sky somewhat 
less clouded; that it is tlicre hotter in summer and colder in 
winter ; that the pressure of the air varies less frequently, hut 
within larger limits ; that heavier rain falls oiieasionally in J ersey , 
hut that rain falls during the year, and that it falls on a 
larger nuinh6r of days, in (Tiicmsey. In all tlujse points we see 
that the instdar character of the climate is much Tnor(3 strongly 
marked in Guernsey than in Jersey. 

It must be observed that the conclusions arrived at in the ])re- 
eeding paragraphs, with regard to the comparison r)f (riiernsey 
and Jersey are altogether relative, dcjiending on sinndtaneous 
observations, thoroughly to be depended on, but (conducted by 
competent observers only during a period of five velars. As the 
record in Jersey has ceased since the death of Mr. King, in 
1857, it must be many years before any better results can be ob- 
tained. Although, therefore, the general averages for Guernsey, 
as obtained from a much longer series of observations, and given 
in the notice of the climate /)f ‘that island, dilhjr fnmi those 
above quoted, and change slightly with each year, it need not 
be assumed that had the Jersey observations been continued, th(3 
comparative result would have been other than is stated. The 
years 1850-185G, included about three average years, and thre(3 
years during whitjh the climate in the islands was worse than 
the average; and thus^all the results arc probably somewhat 
less favourable than they would have been, if they had extended 
overiEbout three times the period. 

lUpVas been frequently stated in exidanation of the dilfenjiice 
n|w]|^sed between the climates of Jersey and Guernsey, that 
the slope' of the latter island is to the north, and of the former 
to the south. No doubt some shelter may thus be gained by 
Jersey from northern winds, and a somew'hat larger quantity of 
heat is received from the sun ; but in all important points there 
must be causes far more widely acting than this. What these 
arc we have endeavoured to set forth in the preceding pages. 
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It may be well to re])eat in this phiee, that the (‘leineiits of the 
(climate of Jersey^ j;iven above, do not eoiTcspond with those 
j^iveu by Dr. Hooper, in his work published in It has 

already been exi)lained, that the instruments used by that fcen- 
thanaii were not trustworthy, simply because there existed at 
the date of his observations no standard of eomparison. 

Little is known ol' tlui elimate of Alderney, and less of that of 
Sark, by actual recorded observations. It is »:enerally (‘onsidia’ed 
that the air is drier and more broAMii^, and even somewhat 
colder in both these islands than in (juernse\ ; hnt this is only 
an estimate, and is not proved by any facts. \o doubt, in 
these smaller islands, which are more distin(‘tly tabh' lands than 
either Jersey or (liiernscw, the wind sweeps o\('r them more nn- 
ijiterrn|)t(‘dly, and the wi'ather is hiss atle(‘ted by land causes. 
At Alderney, the weatlu'r ^’encrally, and th(‘ direction and force 
ol’ the wind niorci espt'eially, have been remarked as (jiiiie local, 
particularly at new and full moon. At th(‘s(i pcu’iods a dilleremr 
of t'onr points has been i‘X))encn<;('d in llu‘ wind's dii*vH‘ti(m, be- 
tween Alderney and the »ronp of land including- (iiu-nisey, 
llenn and Sark, without noticc'abhi diHi riMiee in th(‘ reading- of 
the barometer. The soutlierly, south-tastmly, northerly, and 
north-cjistei’ly wiiids^ (‘special ly the lirst and last, almost inva- 
riably l)low from Alderney in stnm;.% irre.unlar 

(\;rtain ^('lu’rai (d)>ervatioe.s on llie*W(‘ather Inue been ma(l(‘ 
at \ld(‘rnev, whiidi ha\e been eornmnniiMled l)y Mr. May, th(i 
resident en^ine(‘r of the harbour noiks, tlnon^h the kindness of 
tin; Hev. C. Kobinson. I'rom th(‘se, ii \vonld appear that south- 
w(‘st(‘rly winds arc' deeidedU moi’ci precah'ut there than in j^y 
of the other islands ; and n^^rlh-\\(i^lcrly less so. Tliiwe would 
also s(‘em to be more wind from the south-east, ^fiio averaj^e 
rain-fall is stated at thirty incites. 

It would ])c of ij^reat advauta»:e to stdeiiee, and uoidd not fail 
to liave a ns(iful ]>raetieal result, if accurate obst‘rvatious with 
coinpaivd instriimciits could be made at Sark and Ahh^niey, for 
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a limited period, for the [mrpose of comparison with the Guern- 
sey scries by Dr. Hoskins. 

All the Channel Islands jigrce in some general conditions of 
the climate, A general summary of tlicse will be useful. 

The equability and duration of autumn arc, in ordinary seasons, 
extremely remarkable. Storms, and occasional lu;avy rains, 
usher in this season, l)ut they arc not suc(;ccded ])y (;old. In 
the intervals, up to the end of tlic year, tlie weather is remark- 
ably fine and genial, with no night frosts. From the 10th Oc- 
tober to the end of the month, is what is called St. Martin’s 
summer; and the weather is then singularly agn'cable. ’flic 
same kind of weather often rccm*s in tlie middle of December. 

. During tlie spring months the east, north-east, and nortli 
winds, and sometimes north-west winds are frequent and violinit, 
and often extremely disagreeable, Tlu'y fe(‘I cold, but do not 
bring down the tlicrmomcter. They arc often wry dry. Tln^ 
night temperature is still comparatively high ; hoar frost boieg 
rarely seen, except in exposed,, bfeak, and high positions, ami in 
the months of January and February. February is the coldest 
month of the year. 

The days in summer are rarely hot : — tlio nights are cool and 
pleasant, almost without exception. The latter jiart of sunmiin* 
is generally fine and pleasant, passing into early autumn without 
perceptible change. 

A general impression prevails that the climate of the Channel 
Islands resembles that of Penzance; but, unfortunately, there 
are no means of accurate comparison, no trustworthy record of 
ifielteorological events being kept at the lattcu' j)lacc with sntficient 
regularity , to justify conclusions being drawn. The, mere im- 
pressions of persons inliabitiiig tlic localities sueecssivcly, is no 
guide whatever to the nature of a climate, and it is wiser to say 
nothing than risk a false comparison. No doubt it is greatly to 
be desired on all accounts, sanitary us well as scientific, that a 
compaiTson should be mailc. 
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It is the opinion of nautical men, based on lon^^ experience, 
that the prcvailinj,^ \rinda in the seas around the Channel Islands, 
j^cncrally blow dui*in<r winter from S.S.E. round towards tlie south, 
or from the N.N.W., tlie latter ])ein" predominant. Diirinj^ 
summer, and in both equinoxes, the winds are variable. Easterly 
winds are believed to last longer here than elsc'when', when tluw 
onee set in durim? early sprinf^. Southerly and south-westerly 
winds, duriiif^ that period, are almost always aeeompani(’d or 
followed by stormy weather, which does not ehanj^e till the uind 
ehanjees to north-west, in a direttt course, jroin^ round from south 
by south-w('st and west. If the change is in the op])osite diree- 
t.iou, round l)y tlie east, storms are almost sun* to follow. 

^riu* sunrises and sunsets of the Channel islands, hut esp(*ei{dly 
th(^ latter, involve at all S(‘asons some of the grandest and most 
heantifid atmospheric ('ifeets obtainable on th(‘ wi'sl (‘oast of 
Kurope. 1hes(‘ sunsets art' ('(jually remarkahh' ibr tin' f(»vm and 
eolonr of the eloiids, and the ra])idity with which tiny ehanj'e in 
tln's(‘ I’cspeets, and also Ibr tin* sqftem'd tints of tin' sky. Seen 
IVom the elills on tlu! sonlh eoa.sr of (inernse\. or from tin' town 
of St. Ilelier’s in .)('rsey, lliey an’ often ( specially interesting', 
dhe subjoined skebdi of a wii'.ter sunset, ohserxed IVom tin' sands 
in the (\astern jiart ol*-St. An bin’s I lav, near St. Ilelier’s, is en- 
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graved from one of Mr. NafteFs happiest sketches ; hut it would 
require colour to do full justice to the original drawing. 

Curious eftccts of irregular refraction (mirage), have often 
been observed in the islands, both from island to island, and from 
each island to the French coast. The line of sight is thus some- 
times raised and sometimes depressed by as much as sixty or 
eighty feet, revealing ohjeets that would otherwise he (,*oneealed, 
and placing others apparently much below their true ])osition. 
Irregular refraction is generally the precursor of stormy weatlu^r. 

The French coast is not unfrcqucntly seen from (iuernsey with 
singular clearness; objects on the shore of the nearest land, 
(which is thirty miles distant), being perfectly rec^ognisable ; 
and the form of the liills, and even the sweep of sands between 
low and high-water mark, being made out by the naked eye. 
The land of Sark, only seven miles off, is not much better 
seen in ordinary weather than the more distant French (^oast on 
these occasions. This unusual clearness of tlic air is also a sign 
of approaching change. 

Although it is certain that we must look on tlio whole to tlu^ 
Atlantic for the causes of Channel Islands^ weather and climate, 
still the mass of land to the cast and north is too large and too 
near not to produce very marked modifications. Thin is exenn- 
plified by the constant battling of the easterly and westerly 
winds, the great frcquciljcy of northerly wind, and the conse- 
quent cold that prevails, when under otlier cdrcumstances tlu^ 
air would be cairn and warm. It is evident that were the greater 
part of Europe, and especially the lands near the north pole 
entirely submerged, these islands ^voidd possess a much warmer, 
moister climate than at present, and one far more resembling 
the cUmate of Norfolk Island, or other land at our antipodr^s, 
than anyplace in the northern hemisphere. Under sucli cir- 
cumstances, the west winds coming in warm and damp from 
the ocean, would sweep quietly over our little islands, depositing 
heavy, warm rain. There vronld be a clouded sky much more 
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frequently than at jiresent; the evaporation would he smaller f 
the radiation also smaller, and tlie diflereiiee between nijj;ht and 
day, and even that between summer and winter tomjieratun*, 
almost nil. The eflect of ecpiablo moist heat upon certain kinds 
of vej|:etation is well known, and we might under such eircniu- 
stances have tree ferns, and palms, among our indigenous plants, 
and extensive dc|)osits going on in swamps and at river mouths, 
not unlike tliosc which have produced tlie coal measmvs. 'fht' 
ferns, already common and abundant, might, and ‘probahly 
would, be rcplaccMl by arborescent species, and be aceompanied 
by gigantic c(juis(±uteic, and by forest vegetation of a kind en- 
tirely difter(‘nt from that now found. 'IVc'cs now extremely rare, 
and many that an* nowhere found in tlie nortli h'lUjHTate zone, 
miglit then fionrisli here nnfh‘r eoudilions so favoiirahlc for 
vegetable life. 

1.'he existing fauna of the islands in ilu* event of so eomph'te 
an alt(U’ati()U of climate, might either be (‘xpandeil into rich 
and almost tr()pi(%'d groups, ()rMNgndl(*d into a fmv spt'caes, ns 
pnxsentatives only of animals of low organisation. But all this 
might result from ehang(‘s which would leave almost nnalU‘n‘d 
the mean animal temperature of the pla.ee; still less would it iti- 
volve a change in th(i'mean tempi'ratnn; ol’ the (‘arlli’s sni’faee. 
A litllc' exti'usion of land in one direction, a few streams and 
ponds of fresh w ater replacing land in aiiother, a gradual change, 
amounting to 1000 feet of th'prcssion of tlui land — sneli (‘vents 
woidd modify the whole system. .It si'cnns worth whih' to re- 
mind the ix'ador in this pUiet'h ow entirely eiimatt* de|>('nds on 
]>hysieal geograiihy, and how (‘ompleti'ly a (:hang(' in the r(‘la- 
tive position of land and water involves a ehang(‘ ofelirnate; 
hecauso it is onl> thus that he will bo able to understand tin* 
essential and imjiortaiit diflercnec that exists l)etwe(‘n thes(ueral 
islands of the (.’liannel group, anjl betwaa'ii any ot‘ these and any 
part of England or France. 
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Sanitary Condition. 

The principal published accounts of the sanitary condition 
of the Channel Islands, so far as it dcipcnds on climate, arc;, 
first, a chay)ter by Dr. Scholefield on Jersey, published by Mr. 
In{i;lis in 1835 ; second, the work of Dr. Hooper, also on Jersey, 
published in 1857 ; and third, the notices by Dr. Hoskins on 
Guernsey, published originally in 1852. The two former are 
elaborate and detailed, but were founded on very imperfect 
observations. The latter is based on much more ac^curatc r(v 
cords, and communicates the long cxpcri(^iice of a physician of 
reputation and large practice, residing on the s})ot. 

The following abstract may be suffieieiit in the ])resent state 
of our knowledge, to give an idea of the sanitary condition of 
Jersey. It does not seem that any discjases arc ])e(Miliar to tlnit 
island, although certain febrile attacjks, and a ])ec\diar form oi’ 
dyspepsia, called nervous dyape])sia,^^ are more (iornmon than 
elsewhere, especially among .thd ftmiahjs of the peasant (dass. 
Eheumatism, however, is exceedingly common; the (dironie 
form affecting a large proportion of the older people, and attack- 
ing visitors who reside, as well as natives. Liver diseases ar(‘ 
also very frequent. Hypochondria is a common rijsult of these 
affections. 

Under the influence* of the mild and soft climate of tlie 
island, chronic diseiiscs generally protreed slowly, and w here 
there is a possibility of return to health, the efforts of natuix', 
are greatly aided, and in no >vay interfered with by the wcatlu'r. 
In incipient pulmonary and bronchial aflecjtions, tlau'c are for 
the same reason great advantages offered for a time; but in 
these cases continued change is generally advantageous. 

In Guernsey, according to the experience of Dr. Hoskins,^ 
the type of fever most frequently requiring trcjitment is the 

* “ Home Resorts for luvalida a paijcr read before the British Meteorological 
Society, May 25, 1852. 
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remittent, sometimes complicated with suh-aeute inllammati(m 
of various tissues, almost invarial)Iy the rmieous. 1'h('s(‘ fevers 
are )nost eomniou in tln^ low parts lyf the Uumi, or aloii^j; tin? 
coasts, when a wet sninnier has been followed l)y a warm autumn. 
When m‘j 4 leet(‘(l, they assume a typhoid character. (i(*m‘ral 
typhus, in an ('[)i(l('mie form, rarely o(*enrs. AijiU's, iornnu'ly 
pr(‘valenl hen*, (lisaj)pearcrl with drainaj^e and (*]nl)ankment. 

Scarlatina, measles, and other diseases incident to {-hildhood, 
are ^em'rally milrl ; i‘\i‘ept, indei*d, scarlatina dui’ln^ «-old uin- 
t('rs and sj)rinus, w lu'ii it som<‘timcs assiinu's a eoii^'esti\ (* form 
from the eomiiK'neec.nmt, and tt‘rmiuates fatally. 

IMcurisy, pueumojtia, peritf)nil is, and {^iher ae.i!(‘ inilamma- 
tioiis of >eroMs tis^iu's, an* rar(‘ : hein;.'’, as it re[dae('d hy 

bronchitis and mueo-enterif is. The ioriin'r oec.ii’s in winter 
and sprinj'', the latr'*!* in aninuin. 

Aentt rlu'ninalisin is \ry\' ran* intMUM’nsty. whili* the eht'onii* 
foi’in ii('rc*, as in llie ‘ilher Islamls. is cnmnion aincin;' lln* pea.- 
saiitry. Pnlmomii'y e<msun*p(ion v«lue'- nci i xeeed J Ik* a\ ei'a^jc 
III othei plares, aiui He* ^‘nne 'na'. b«’ s;dd of oUi.'r foians of 
serofnloiis dise;i<e, ,\sih<na i*- not (KsIn • er) r:ne, fnit e\(*n the 
predisposition lo this di-e.-ise in yjnne per'on- is (■!i''i‘keiL ;ind 
h)st ni the island, 

hyspepsia. '(-.‘died *■ f?ilion>n, i in* pretioniinaiit 

maladi'-s in T.Ik* ishnni ; am! tlm e.m-e this i; In be fnmid \n 
the di(‘t lit the. p{(»j>le, tather ihat: 'hi* ' Innatv’. Ib'eescs ni- 
voMiiii the deposit of piiosjijjai.e^ a: •! earitnmto - ef bine are 
\<‘rv rar(’. 

On tin* w hoh*, it -.-ems lo sa snil f;nm uein i'al j vp; !'ieii< ihar 
the climate of ^im^’n<(•^ parlindain f;o oiK’."b! ‘ fn a‘;'ed pi-r- 
soiis and yitinii' cmhlri'n, and e::* a ti'Cinsii son hs s!k- can oi 
persons (h'sirinii to ae(‘iist(.m tin snseUi's to the nsm i, more 
climate of fhi^'land. 

The climate* <.>f (inern>e\ is loeallv regarded a.> mos'e !;r;u‘in<r, 
iind less n'htxini*: than that oi‘ Jci’m x ; wdiih* Sark and .Vlderru'v 

w 
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jije looked on as still more bracing than Guernsey. Tlie exact 
value of the popular expressions, bracing and relaxing air/^ it 
would not be easy to express, as they iin olve more of personal 
feeling than of facts that can be expressed by figures, diagrams, 
or words. ^J^here cannot, liowever, be a doubt, tliat tlie (diangc' 
expericnecd in rcrnoviiig for a time from Guernsey to Sark, is 
exceedingly marked, and almost always tavoura])le. II ow far a 
continuai»ce in the same place for a longer time would be of 
advantage seems doubtful; but still the simple habits of life tliat 
prevail, the inducements to constant exercise in the open air, 
and the absence of a large popidation crowdiul into a snnd! 
space, cannot but b(; favourable elements, and must prodiu'c 
tjieir effect, ^fhe winds, although not always pleasant, ensure a 
thorough ventilation and incessant ri^placcmcnt of the air; so 
that, except in the immediate viennity of decaying animal and 
vegetable matter, there can be no dangerous miasma. 

As a general I’cmark, it may safely be assumed that all tlie 
islands arc admirably adapted lo restore the health, and stnmgtben 
both mentally and bodily the overtaxed energies of the inhabi- 
tants of great cities. I'hey ulford a pure clear atmosphen', con- 
taining a large cpuiiitity of saline matter and iodine, and tin* 
freipicnt high winds ensure a constant freshm'ss, pnwenting tbe 
depressing effect sometimes accompanying humidity. The ex- 
treuKi beauty and variety of the seeiuMy, and the infinite vai'k^ty 
of interest they present to intelligent persons of all classes, and 
of all puivsuits, cannot fail to prevent tlu’ ennui that sometiuK's 
destroys the effect of a change of air and scene. For those who 
love wild nature, Sark, Guernsey, Alderney and llenn, and tbe 
north of Jersey, are incxhimstible. For those who ])refer gentler 
and softer beauties, the interior of Jersey is ecpially rich. 


END OK PAKT THE KIHST. 




Tho foT'o-\jc,-ir^ arrs t.lif' nntnon of tho f>lMnf;a ffuiivil 
in Lbo i>T<Joi:(liTiA 'I’if.lo:— 


PYROLA ROTliNDri'’OLrA. 

Ol'HRYS Al’JWKlJA. 

CONVOLVULI la SKi’IUM. 

CARKX ti|.. 

JUNCUS B\>. 

SCIIChJNUS Rj. 

GALIUM rAI.USTRli}. 

ANAGALI^TS I'ENELLA. 

POA Kf. 

ARUM MAGUT.ATUM. 

Of thoso.tho rVllOT.A ia tJi-' i-.i-inaij-ril Tt^o 

ANAOATjLTS is tlie litLL. tnuliriA I’IutiI. -xviMi pairr! t.V 
Touncliah l»,avcs, on tLo oiilc. aiui ibe AliLlM is f,u 
tlie other side. 



CHAPTER VHL 

THE VECiETAIJEE PIlODI-CTIOiNS NATl UAL TO THE 
rilAXNEE ISLANDS. 

In a work like* tlu; pivscnt, wIjimu^ an alUan[)t is maclo tocomlnne 
a roa(la])lo accoiuit of natural oljij(*ol>?. with aucuraoy and 

tcohnifal (l(.‘lail, it is not very oasy to treat t!ie suhject ol' .Natural 
llisioiy. 'riii i'c*, is dangvr, on the oiu* hand, ot‘ alarininj; th(3 
li'iMU'ral read('r hy lou^- (‘ataJojruc^ of uaiu(3s, lew »)!' which havo 
t!) him any ch'liinte meaning’ whati.'>(T,' and, on lh(‘ otliiu’ liand, 
a vajjfue a(*(X)iint of the peciiluiritics that ?ntiy 1x3 deservin'^ of 
noti(V counniiiiiiait(‘s no inibriuailon of the smallest. \aiu(‘ to the 
student oi‘ Natural Dilatory. It will lx* ondravoured in this and 
the follow in*»- chapters to avoid both mere teehuiealilii^s and 
mere generalities. Catalogues, as eomjdele a.-, they ean Ijo 
obtaiiu’d, of all known speedes will lie prinhal in small typo .for 
the naturalist, with a \iew to plaeo (.m j’ef'oril a large mass (;t’ 
important iufoniiation, laboriously aeijuired, hwl hitherto eom- 
paratively useless, beeaus(3 impiddi.shefl.'^' lit tliis way 1 1x3 facts 
will he given ; and sucdi remarks and. eoueinsitjiis as may sejun 
likely to interest j/oni their importaiiec*, or jnnelty, will ho 
added to each list, in tlu? hope of giving interest to tlie sidjijeet 
to those who do not study nature with a tecdiuieal (no. fSueh 

* Any corrections of or iulditious to these lists, eoiniminicatcd to tlio Authors 
throiigli the PublisluTs, will be? available for publication in u future »;dliion. 
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an arrangement seems the more necessary here, because tlie 
object of the present work is not to give a limited and one-sided 
view of the Channel Islands, but rather to point out how well 
adapted they are to excite interest among all visitors, including 
those who love the picturesque and beautiful without having 
time to devote to detail, as well as those who limit their 
observations and studies to sonui one of the infinitely varicnl 
departments, all inviting careful study. 

With regard to botany, a foundation of accurate knowledge 
was laid in the “ PrimitUe Florie Saruicte,^' published by Pro- 
fessor Babington, in 1839. This i,vork gives a list, nearly com- 
plete, of the flowering })lants and ferns. But concerning several 
important elassc^s, sueh as mosses, lichens, fungi and sea-weeds, 
there is little infornuitiou ; and of the lliatomaccie no mention is 
made. No lists have beem published since ; although the num- 
ber of recognised species, even of the flowering plants and ferns, 
has been considerably increased by subsccpicut researcli. 

To facilitate reference and reduce the lists into manageable 
order, it has been thought well to distribute the various ])lants 
and animals into grou])s, and place tluj names of genera and 
species in alphabetical order. In the various catalogues, tlu^ 
species mentioned include all that can proj)erly l)e regai’dcd as 
naturalised, — those that lu^c certainly not indigenous being in- 
dicated by a little dagger (f) placed before the name. 11ie 
islands in which the various s])ecies have been found ar(; indi- 
cated by vowel letters, of which the meaning is as follows : — 

a. Alderney. i. Jersey, 

c. Gucnisey. o. Saik. 

w. Ilerra, Jethou, Crcvichon. 

The absence of a vowel letter indicates that the sj)ecics is not 
limited to any one or other of the islands, but is common to all. 
The common English names are generally given in brackets 
when these names are not mere translations of the technical name. 



t ABIES excelsa (fir). 

BOTANY. 

Trees and Shrubs. 

LiorsTWVM vulgnre, 

U\7 

EUSers aeuleatus 

ACEH campestriH, e. i. 

(privet), e. i. o. 

(luitehor’sbrooin). 

(maple). 

MESPiLUS genuaniea, 

a, e. i. H. 

t pseudo platauus, 

(medlar), r. i. 

FAIAX 

e. i. (i)laiie). 

t -ESCFLUS hippo casta- 

+ PINITS sylvestrisi, i. 

alba, p. i (willow ). 

(Scotch fir). 

nqualiea, r. i. 

mim, e». i. (liorse- 
eliestnut). 

+ pinaster, e. i. 

eaprea, t. 

PtU'irr.u.s alba, r. /. 

fnigilis, a. 

ALSUS glulinosa, e. i. 

(pojdar). 

fwsea, e. i. 

(alder). 

Iremiila, <?. /.(asj>en). 

B aseeiulen.‘i, > , 

t TJKiiiJKRis vulgaris, 

PRCNFS eeriisus, e. i. 

oleifolia, c, o. 

(Ixjrberry). 

(cherry). 

^li]nllal•i8, a. 

HETULA alba, e. i. 

insititia (l>ullaci*),c 1. 

V ii 11 i Mali's, }, 

(bireh). 

Sj)inosa (shw*). 

SAMlirCl'tf eliiilus, c. f. 

OAllPJEUri hetulufi, e. i 

I'VJtrs aufiipana, c. /, 

(gnmiul ('liler). 

(h(inibeam). 

(luouiitaii) a>]i). 

iii^ra (eoiiniKUi el- 

•f CASTAAK.V vesCH, e. i. 

coinn 1111118 (pear). 

der). 

(Sjmuish chesmil ). 

iiiahis (apple), f . 

IKOTM niM'S 

t vulgaris, e. i. 

+ <irKl{«'rs ilex (ever- 

seciparius (hrooiii). 

eoHNL's suiigninen, i. 

green tmk). 

+ lAMOnx galliea, c. i 

plogwood). 

roliiir (oak). 

(tuiiiari.'ili). 

eolii'LTJS nvijllamis, v.L 

ROSA (rose). 

t 'in.lA eiiropea (li-iie). 

(hazel). 

eauiiiu (dogro.‘«e). 

I'l.iiX eiiropeu'. 

('JiATCE(iT',s oxyneant lui 

& sanneutacea,/! < .i 

((’urze). 

(hawthorn). 

y sureulosa. e. 

lliimts, f(. e, /. 

t i»Arji\R 

micraiiUja, o. 

rr.Mrs eaii)])!'"! rl--, f‘. / 

lauroola (laurel) 

nihigiriosa, %. 

(elm). 

F\(n;s svivatica, e. 

s]u’iio.M'8.*5iiua, 

mouniMM 

(beeeh). 

in lU'S argeiiteuf-. >> 

‘^ulKTO'«ri 

FUAX'INUF exo«‘lsior 

IVutieosus, r. {, >!. 

omilu;*. < 

(usJj) e. i. o. 

koclileii, c. i. 

\ 115. HM M 

ILEX iiquifoliuju, /. 

rhamiiiiuliio, w. 


(liolly). 

villieaiili.s /' 

.ij/nlu". ' 


Of tlie trees iji this catalo^^ue, th(‘ most eharjit leri^lie speeicN 
are, [KThaps, the (^ver^Tocn ouk (/y//mv^v ilv.v]. aixl tl}(‘ l im [rt- 
iunfi sp.). The former is seen, especially in (iiieniscy. ni<lel\ 
spread over the eouiifecy. 'It is jjciierally ^ery \\< il and 

greatly serves to do away with the dreary, bleak aspeer of 
and early spring, by its bright green Job ag{\ Thrre are, how- 
ever, no woods properly so called, and few [dantation^, altfiongh 
the latter arc inereasiiig. A strong jjrejiidiee exists in fin minds 
of the farmers of both islands against all kinds of ornamental 
wood, partly from fear of birds and partly from n notion that 
the prcsenee of trees is unfavourable to the work «»f the. funntn'. 
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The trees are nowhere lofty, but they arc not ofteii disfigured 
by the steady sweep of currents of air, as is commonly seen by 
the sea side. They generally retain their leaves much later in 
the year than in England, but do not burst into leaf in the 
spring much earlier. 

Besides the ilex and elm, the beech grows well, and is very 
common. Various kinds of firs and pines are seen, but they 
are not indigenous. The lime succeeds well as an ornamental 
tree, and gives much shelter, but is rather late in leafing. The 
white poplar grows rapidly and makes fine trees in a short time. 
The willow is indigenous, and is much used, its young shoots 
being employed to tic uj) the fniit trees to the es])aliers. A 
peculiar dwarf variety covers the fields in some parts of Giu^rnsc'y. 
None of the wood grown in any of the islands can be considered 
as furnishing useful timber ; nor is it probable that, within the 
historic period, there could have been any large stock. Every- 
thing, however, seems to show that in former times, at lejist in 
Guernsey and Jersey, there were large tracts of forest land, that 
have since been submerged. The timber thus grown wjis hii-gcr 
than could now be found. 

Alderney and Sark are very badly provided with trees; and 
in Herm and Jethou there are hardly any. 

The common furze {ulex europesus) is one of the most abun- 
dant and prominent shrubs on the liill sides in all parts of all 
the islands, where not destroyed by cultivation. It is generally 
accompanied by the bramble {rubus sp ,) . The intense yellow of 
the blossom of the furze and the long shoots of the bramble pro- 
duce a marked effect on the landscape, especially as the former 
continues in flower all .the year. There is heather in some 
abundance, both in Jersey and Guernsey, but it is choked and 
concealed by the larger growth of the gorse. Both in Hcrm 
and Sark the hedges are loaded during autumn with the black- 
berry ; and in all the islands this fruit attains a size and flavour 
which may be considered remarkable. 



FLOWERING PLANTS. 


The sloe and hawthorn are covered with their delicate white 
blossom in the early s})riiij(, and a<ld mueli to the beauty of the 
hcdf^cs at that season. 

The small shrub called ^ butcher’s broom ’ (rifscus aciikutm) is 
found very abundantly in the hedges and on the hill sides in all 
the islands, except Sark. It is always beautiful, owinj*- to the 
bright metallic green of its hard prickly leaves ; hut in autumn 
and 'winter, when covered with large scarh‘t berrii's, it is vet 
more remarkable. 

V'arious kinds of wild roses are found : and it is curious, that 
while only one species is (common to all the islaiuls, each island 
has one species or variety peculiar to ils('ll‘. Tlu' sweet briar is 
found in Jersey. 

Tile tamarisk (tamarix gnIUed) has lieiai introduced into JcTsiy 
and Cuernsey, and grows freely by the sc'a side', i .sp(‘cially near 
sandy bays. 


Fhifrriug Fknds, 

(luclutUug mi<] (irtm”-). 


A><v i \ vnltf.'in!*. 


n iriLr-EA milJfroliinn 
(yarrow). 

!•: ( i o I’ODi V M j )odagi’a I'ia, 
(goatwoodj e. i. 
i.Tii rsA oyna])iuiii, 
(idol’s parsley) r. i, 
AuuAi’Uis iiutaua (wild 
liyacinib). 

\<.oiiMONlA cupatoria, 
(agrimony) e. i. 
odoi’iita, i, 

A-IUOA 

irptans, (bagb*) f’. i. 
Ai.ciiJiirrLLA arvoiisis, 
(ladies’ man Me) 
a. e, %. 11. 
vulgaris, i. 

A(J3MA plantago, e. /. 

raunnculoiilfs, e. t. 
ALLIABIA odioillHlis, (flack 
ill the hedge) a. /. 
ALr.TUJVi ainpcloprasum, c, 
liabiiigtoni, e. 
sphoprocophalum, 
triquetrimi, a. i. 


AiairiTM viiicjJc, e. i. 
Ai/rn<iiA officinalis, 
(marsli-inallow) /. 
AKAGALiaS ttl^'clisis 

(shepherd's weal her 
glass). 

0 coerul«a, e. i. 
tcnclla, n, /. o. 
iseiirsA (alkancl), 
scm])crvuvns, 
A>'CTIIU1731 grave* i!! ! I', /. 
A.NGKLICA .s^lveslris, / 
AA'TllJ'Mis (cai)jojnil< ) 
arvensis, <t. e. i. o. 
ootidu, c. i. Q. 
nolhlis. 

ANT}IU1.‘<(.T.3 • 

silvcslris, (Kivk) i, 

\ \ilgaris, a. r. i. 
i.N'Tir VLLis Yulueraria, 
(wound - \v<u't) ft.e.i.o. 
AyTlUUHlA’rM (BUap- 
<lragon) iiiajus, c. i. 
oronlium, e. i. o. 

AriTfAi gravi.*oleus, e. i 


f<'*»liimhnic) f. 

■\ i: 1 lie? liir-uta, ft. c. 

.MU MI M 

-t (hiir) 

0. iKirdana. 

\ni.N m:i.\ 

inariMa (.sainlwftrt). 

Iiipluiflcf., f. !. ft. n, 
jMihra, t\ i. 

SL-rpi Ijjfolia, (t, <■. L 
t' liUifdlia, f, 
triiiiTvia, i. 

.AUMi'.lOA (tliril't) 
iiiiiril iiita. 
j>!aiilagiiicii, /. 

^ liTEMisj \ (wormwood) 
absinlhiMMi, c. /. o, 
niarif iina, /. 

AltTlfHOT.OIMrM 

fhrarlcrtlum, a. c. 
AHEM imu.'ulatuui, 

(cuckoo pint) €. L 
.isi'AiiAG lb oil]ciualis,c.L 
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A8PSBVLA odonta, 
(woodruffe) t. 

A8TEB tripolium, <?. 
ATBIPLBX angustifolia, 
(orach) a. e, i. o. 
deltoidea, e. i. o. 
erects e. «. 
laemiata, e. i. o. u. 
KtteraliB, e. i, 
marina, e, i. 
patula. 
rosea, e. i . ». 
atbopa belladonna, e. i. 

(deadly nightshade) 
BALLOTA nigra, a. e. i. 
BABBABEA Tlllgaris, 
(yellow rocket) e. i, 
pnecox, ». 

BARTSIA viscosa. 

BEUJ8 perennis (daisy). 
BBTA (b^t) inaritima. 
BiDEKS tripartita, «. 
oemna, s. 

t BOBAGO oiRcinalis, 
(borage) o. e. i. 
BBASSIOA (cabbage) 
campestris, t. 
napus, a. i. 
nigra, e, i. v. 
oleraoea, e. i. 
rapa, i. 

* BBTOBIA 

dioica, (bryony) i. 
BUNIU3C flexnosnni, 
(eartbnut) e. t. 
BTrPLECBrM 
aristatiun, a. e, i. 
tenuiasimnm, e, 

CAKILE 

maritima (scaTockct). 
CALUTBICHE peduncu< 
lata (starwort) — 
a Tcra, e. i. 

B sessilis, i. 
platycarpa, t. 
rema. 

OALLUKA 

Tulgaiis a. e. t. o. 
CABNABissatiTa,!. (hemp) . 
CAPSBUA. bursa pastoris 
(shepherd's purse). 
CABDAMiNB (lady smock) 
hirsuta, e. t. 
pratensis, e. i. 

CABDrrs (thistle) 
acantboides, i. 
aeaults, t. 


CABDUUS arrensis. ^ 
lanceolatus. 
nutans. 

palustris, e. i. o. u. 
pratensis, ». 
tenuillorus. 

CABLIKA vulgaris. 

CABUM (caraway) 
verticiilatnin, i, 
CAUCALis daucoides, i. 
CSNTAVBBA oslcitrapa, t. 
cyanus (blue bottle), 
a. €. i. 

Isnardi, e. 
nigra, e. i. o. 

B rtidiata, e. i. 
scabiosa, a. i. 
solstitialis, t. 
CENTEANTiirs ruber, e. i. 
CEXTuycrLtrs raininins, 
(chaltweeti) e. t. 
CERASTIUM atrovirens— 
« venim. 

B pedunculatum, 

ft. t. 

glomeratum, e. i. o. u. 
seiiiidecandruui, a. e. i. 
tetrandruu), e. 
triviale. 

CERATOPpTLfTM 
demersum, e. t . 
CHiEROPHYLLUJC 

temulum (cherrfl), 
a, e. i. 

+ CaElBABTRrS 
cheiri (stock), e, i. 
cncuDOBirM (celan- 
dine) majus, e. r. 
cnEVOiOBIBM album, 
bonus hgi^ffeus 
(balgood), i. 
ficifoliuni, e. 
marithnuin, ?V 
Tnnrale. 
olidum, e. i. «. 
poly»iiermuni, e. i. o. 
rubrum, i. 

CUBTSABTHEMUM leU' 
eSntbemuni, e. I.o.if, 
segetum (com mari- 
gold). 

CHBYSOSn.EMl'M 

altemifolium, i. 
opimsitifoliiini, e. i. 
CICKNDIA eandotiii, <*. 
fiUforini'^, e *. 
pusilln, r. 


t ciCHOBiUM intybus 
(chicory), a. 
cioVTA virosa, /. ? 

, (water hemlock). 
ctBCXA lutetiana, 

(enchanter's night- 

wade) e. i. 

ciABiUM marisctis, i. 
COCHLEABIA anglica, t. 
t armoracia 
(horaeradtsh), a. e. t. 
danica, a. e. t. o. 
ofilcinalis, i. (scurvy 
grass). 
coKirM 

inaculatum (hemlock). 
CONVOLVULUS arvcnsia 
(lesser bindweed). 

B hirtus, i. 
sepium (greater 
bindweed), e. i. 
soldanclla, a. e. t. ti. 

t COBIANDBUM StltivillP, 
(coriander), i. 
COTYLEDON umbiUcus 
(navelwort). 
cRAiiiiE inaritinin, f. i. 
CKEPIB biennis, a. t. 
setosn, i. 
virens. 

CKITHMUM maritliuinii, 
f:uCL'BALi8 bnccifcr, /. 
CUBCUTA epithymum 
(dodder), 

CTNOOLOSSUM officinale, 

(hound's tongue) 
a. e. t. «. 

t DATURA stramouium,/ 
(rtioitiapple). 

DAt'CUB carota (carrot), 
niaritimus. 

DELPHINIUM COnHolidji 

(larkspur), i. 
DiANTHrs proliftT, /. 
DiaiTALiR puriuirea (fox • 
glove). 

Pions mhrttimB, a. i. 
PIPLOTAXIS murslis, i. 

tetiuifolia, a. e. 
r»ip.sArTM sylvestris, 
(tenacl) e. i. o. 

DKABA vrma, (whitlow 
grasH) c. i. 

r>R0SERA rot II nrii folia 
(.sundew), t. 

EciiiiJM vioWuni, i. 
vulgare (ox tongue). 
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ET.ATINS hexandra. 
KriLOBlUM 

angustifolium, i. 
Iiirsiitmi), e. i. 
montununi, (willow 
herb) e. i. 
y laniTulatuni, i. 
paluMtrc, €. I. 
]>arvili()riii«, c. i. 
lt‘trag(»nuin, «. f*. i. u. 
Fi'iPACTid pulustrii*, (IfOg 
orchis) p, I. 

EKKJA (lic/ith) cincrca. 
tefralix, i. 

EHIiJKltox ncris, a, /. 
j'anadciisis, i. 

ciciilariuii) 
(Murk’s bill), 
mnritimujn, a. t\ i. //. 
iiiu.sclifiiiini. 

KKI. C’A.'iTHI M illranitUi. *. 
« vcruni, </. i. 

I? hirliim, *t, 

camjH\«<lrc, /, r 
niantniiunt. 
n<\ i Jiii !. \ cciitahriuiji. 
latiiuha, n. e. 
lijianfuha, » . >. 

r. t. 

iit'r V i< ikd M 
v*-nutahiiiuin 

I. 

Kt'i'jummi ("jiurgi ) 
•ui!_\"tlai‘Ui{os. p. i. u. «. 
c'-iila, i. 

< t . A 

lilt hv rip, A 
para has, 

prplus, 
p'.n littiili.'u. 
t.i i tiK im; V 

'•ll.aihti S, <}. r , 

I kl M i 

(buck « Iu-jU >#*./. 

> i fi \ ♦. 

crtriuafrt^ i. 
(h-jitjUa. f . f. 

uh» >ria. » 

#». A 

I n.arjM {.*1 rfuaui^ a. 

luinnu'u u 

KKS li V 1 u M t»tr»cn?Hl«s 

((t'uiu‘1) ft. i. 


PBAOAllTA TOBCa, 

(strawberry) e. i. 
PRANK EMA leevis, (sea 
licath) e. i. 
FU.\[AKIA capreolata, 
(fumitory) a. e, i. o. 
oflicinalis, a. e. i. w. 
t G.4LAXTIIUS nivahs, 

( snowdrop) e. L 

OALFOBnoiX)N lutiMiin. 

(wcazcl-Miout) i. 
GALEOPSis tetraliit, p. /. 

versicolor, #. 

OAi.jnM nparine. 
ert‘ctiuii, t, 
uiollugo. 
palu.slre, a. t . A 
saxatiio, e. A 
uligihosuni, r. 
vcniin. 

GKHANirM 

<'oluuibifium, p. A 
dissts'tuui. 
luolie. 
pU.MlIui'J, A 
pTrcimu t»ii»; A 
j“bcrtiauu»it, . /, 
rutuudi(i»ln,ii», / 
.>*triatwio,^A 
ihUM uri»«riui4 
(avojs), i . 

i.i.vriuM (iiorncd puj. 

]*y ) lu(c;nu. </. » . /. 
ut \r \ ninrstuoa, • . A 
ti.NApHAj.irM 
lutcu album, <\ A 
:*y}vnf icuin, A 

A «>, 

V.1 IMt ?. 

p«>r1ula*‘t»idts, ,K ! . . . 
H « IH.UA brlix t»v > j. 

uriiAMliLMiM 
j;u04iU»MH, f 
II J iAilNUI I tt'c’bu.ub - . 
uiJii \i 

i.'.tiialaJuni, ♦ . ' 

»« ; I. ti k u M 
htiU: 

MT HNi w:i A I'AuJifj. t, 

.? i. r-. i. 

« '•Tiiv’ihata, A 
Hil.KAl II M 

la (igatuiH, t-: A 
pilosHdia vaj » 


uiEBAClUM pilosella— 
y peleterianum. 
HTiibellatum, e. A ? 
UOLOSTEUM 
umbellatum, A 
HUMULUS 

lupulus (hop), e. i. 
IIUTCIIINSIA petraea, i. 
IlYDROCOTYLB Ttllgaris. 
iiYoscYAMirs uigor 
(henbane), a. e. i . «. 
HYPEJtici'M anilroscB* 
iMUin (iiianU blood), 
e. A 

eloth‘s, a. e. A 
huinifttsiMit. 
liimrifoliuiM, e. A 
iitontaiium, A 
jierforatum, (St. John's 
wur! ), e. A 
pulchruin. 
let raptiTum 
jj V PiM'HUJKJs glabra- - 
« vi‘]*a. 

P halbisii, a. < . A 
radicatii. 
n I i.ri uiit .M 
wriieillatuni, A 

IM i.A cuiitza (^he])lioril'.s 
.‘ipiKciiartlA #■. o. 
«-ritlnih>idts, e, /. u, 
belt MilMIl, A 
nns 1‘ici idi^siiiia 

t‘s A 

psfudarurus, o. t. A u. 
isN viii.HA jkiilusiris, A 
.s t.-i'J.vK njuntana, 

-H Nt l > 

;'eul»ll<<n;s, t . A o, «. 

a<-ul li'*, If. t>. i. H. 

bufeimc". 

'/s. 

t , , t. 

Cl /. 

» i.f . 1 . ,1 

I ’. t.i. li. 

i!-. </. f . i. 

injn'js'c.irj'U', t-.i. 

ijianliuius. n. I . A 
•blusillt n:.^. A 

ff. r. A {.<. 
K.V.tl I i.4 :U•\CJ^SI^, f*. A 
t \ manfumi, A 

l.AC'n I t tirosfi, A 
I.AMtVM 

nihum plead net lie) A 
amplcNJeauJi*, a, r. A 
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LAMiUM incisiim, a, e. i, 
purpureum, e. e. «. 

0 incisum, e. 
LAPSANA communis 
(nipplewort), e.i.o.u. 
LATHYBU8 aphaca, i. 

pratensis, e, i. 
LATATSitA arborea. 
LEinrA (duckweed) 
gibba, 

minor, a. e. i. 
poljrrhiza, e, 
trisuloa, i. 

LEONTOBON 

hispidum, a. e. i. o. 
palustris, e, 

LEONUBua cardiaca 
(motherwort), e. i. 
LSPlDiirsc draba, e. 
latifolium, e, i. ? 
ruderale, e, 

Smithii, e. i. u. 
LiNARiA cjmbalaria, t. 
elatine, e. i. o. u. 
maritiina, e. 
minor, i. 
pelisseriana, i. 
repens, i. 
spuria, e, i. 
yiilgaria, e. i, o. u. 
LiNUM (flax) 
angustifolium. 
catharticum, a. e, i, u. 
LISTEBA orata, e. i. 
(twablades). 

LITHO SPEBMUM afTCnsC, 
(gromwell), t. 
officinale, e, 

UTTOBELLA lacustris, i. 
LONICEBA periclimenuni. 
LOTUS angustifolius — 
a liiinoeanus. 

0 seringianus, ». 
comiculatus. 
hispidus, i. 
major. 

LUZULA 

campestris, a. e. i. o. 
congestB, e. 
forstcri, e. i. ^ 
s^ lratica^ e '. 

LYCHNIS 

di)ica (campion). 
a. diuma. 

0 vcspertina^ a. e. i. 
flos-cuculi (ragged 
robin), a. e. i. 


LYCHNIS githago (gith. 

corn cockle), a,e.i.o. 
LTCOPSis arrensis (gipsj- 
wortj. 

LYCOPUS europfciiH, e. i. 

exaltatus, i. « 
LYSIMACHTA 
nummnlaria, >. 
LYTUUUH 
hjssopifolium, i. 
saliearia, e. i. 

MALTA mosehata (musk 
mallow), e, i. o. 
rotuiidifolia. 
svlvestris (horehound). 
MANUBIUil 

vulgare, a. e. i. o. 
var. apulum. 
MATBICAUrA 

chamomilla, s. L tt. 
MATTHIOLA 

silluata (sea stock), e. i 
MEBICAOO denticulata — 

A vulgaris, e. i. 

0 brcvispina, a. 
Jupulina, a. e. i, v. 
niHculata, a. e. /. u, 
miniiiia, /. 

MK 1 .ILOTUS I^cantha, t. 

officinalis. 

MELISSA acinos, i. 
calainintba, e. u, 
ncpetu, it. 
otticinalis, e. i. 

MENTHA (mint) aquatica. 
arvensis, e. i. 
pulegium, e. L (penny 
royal). 

rotundifolii^ e. L 
sylvostris, f. 

MENYANTIIES trifoliatu, 
(bog bea|), e. i. 
MEucuBiAUS annua. 

0 ambigua, a, i. 
MiENCiliA crecta, e. i. u. 
MONTIA 

fontana (water blinks) 

P minor, /. 

0 major, i. 

MYOSOTIS 

arvensis, a. e. /. o. 
caespilosa, e. /. 
collina, i. o, 
bispida, e, 

palustris (forget-me- 
not), e. i. 
lYpcns, fi. e. i. o. 


MYOSOTIS sylvatica, «. 

versicolor, e. i. 
MYOSUBUS minimus, e. /. 
MVUIOPHYLLUM 
altcriiiflurum, e. 
spicatum, i. 
vcrticillatum, L 
NAHCissus pseudo nar- 
cissus, e.i. (daflbdil). 
t NABUOSMIA 
fragrans, e. i. 
NASTURTIUM officilialo, 
(watercress), a.-?, i.o. 
sylvesire, e, 

Icrrestre, i. 

NEPBTA 

cutaria, i. (cat-mint), 
glechoraa (ground iv \ ). 
OiNANTJIJi 

crocata, a. e. i. o. 
tistuiosu, /. 
j)holUmlnum, /. 
pimpinelloidcs, c. i. 
(EXOTIIKRA biennis, i. 
ONOUitvcTiis .saliva, /. 
ONOMS arvensis, n. i. 
(ca'inmuck). 
reclinnta, a. e. 
ONOPOKurwai'anf Ilium, i. 
OP HE vs a])ifcra (bee 
orchis), e. 

OPOBINIA 

autumnalis, a. e. i. u. 
ORCHIS latifolia, e. I. 
laxiilora, e. i. 
inaculata, e. i. 
iiiaHcula, e. i. 
niorio, i. 

ouiGANUM vulgare, c. /. 
(marjoram). 

oUNiTiioi'US |)erpusi]lu.'t. 
OKoimANCHEtbrooiurajx) 
arenariu, i. 
barbata, e. 
caerulcn, a. a. i. 
major, a. i. 
minor, a. e. i. o. 

OAALI8 acetosella 
(wood sorrel), 1. 
roriiiculata, e. i. 
PAPAVEB argciuono, p. i, 
dubium, e. i. 
hybridum, a. p. i. 
rheas, a. e. i. it. 
PAUIETABIA officinalis 
(pcllitory of the 
wall), e. i. u. 
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FASTINACA 

sativa (parsnip), 
PEPICFLARIB pulustris 
(louacwort), e. i. 
sylvatica, e. i, o. 
PEPLIS portiila, e. i. 
I’KTIIOSELINL'M 
aativum, a. e. i. o. 
PEUt'EDANTJM oflirinalo 
(sulpliunvort), /. 
t niYSAiJS jilkoki'Tifji, /. 
PiCKifct ]»ioracioi‘lfs, /. 

PI M PIN KLI.A 
naxifinga, i. 

PI \ ( ! r Tf ' 1 . \ ( 1) utt orw oi’l ) 
IT.ANTACrO 

(•(•ronopu**. 
ianr'c'olata 
a. st lM. 

p alli>si7uM, II. t .1.0. 
y 'pliiri'orilaclii a, 

It. (1. 

])iajor. 

maril iiiia, i 1. o 
nu rli 

i-oi.ia vi;pnN 

trlrapliA Jluai. 

pf>lVi:M \ vulir.'U’i* 
(milkwort}, e. 1. >>. n. 

6 (ixvpoha. 

OCVNI'M 

jmipiul>iin)i, II. < . I. 

$ liTrr.-t n’, I. 

t3 mN'()ini, I. <1. 
<’0!n*iIvulur». 
Ji\ilr<»{M;HT (waf-T' 
pq>p» r), I', i. 
lapaliiiioliiia'., • 
laxurn, d. I . 
iniiuis *' 

marifinniJii, < , ■' 

prrsirarwi, t . 1 u. 
r.aii, r. 1. o. »/. 

(jniii.!- 
wa'«l) (TiiJ[»u-, ' I. 
nafniH, i. 
ohlongus*, f. 
poclirirttnrt, *. 
plant. iginru-^, r, •. 
POTKVTttl.V 

atiseriiia, n, r. i. 
argt‘ntea, i. 
rornaruui, 
rragarinstruin, e. i. 
liirta, i. 


POTBNTTLLA peptans. 
tormentilla — 

8 iicmoralis. e. 1. 
POTEitruH muricatum, i. 
sanguis orba (bumet), 
e. i. 

PUIMULA vcris. 

A officinalis, i. 

0 aeaulis, e. i. o. u. 
PUUN KLLA 

vulgaris (self heal), 
pruoAiUA dvsentcrica. 
vulgaris (small flea- 
bane), e. i. 
i'Vi:i;TifiiPMr 

inodoruiii, a. e. /. 

0 maritimuni, r. 1. 
yiartlii'niuiii, e. i. o. 
I'YitoiA rot unditblin, i. 
ICAIMOI.A 

nullrgrana, r. /. o. 
k \ Nt vfi’M s (prow foot) 
apris ikingpup). 
arjuntili-i, p. /. 
nrvpn.-is, /. 
jiurii oiuU', i. 
bulbo^us, I/. I. 
til aria (buttpr*<Mjp\ 
p. 1 . 

ll'imuiula, ♦ . M' o. 

IpHlpra'N tifj </. r, f. n 

liirsuf u>, . . 1. 

Iipgua ('.>pi'ai*-\v» tt I. 

II. f. i. 

[<arvj,’li»rus. r. \ 
iV|K-nS, r . i. li. It. 
.si’clprafn", . . /, 
jfAPfl \ Nt s 
marit linns, .f. 
raplianislruiu. r, r. 

-ijif i\ u*», I. 
lir.r^^-OA hitPii, (t. 1. 
lutfula. 

‘iMiN orisra-gaih, 

(ratflp) f. t. 

iM fUA iM’rpgrina, if.i-./.o. 
hi MKX 

jnvtih-iii (sonvl). 
n.a't osplia. 

4Ming]i»uier»tu>j i. o. 
pvispus, 
bviiiH'kla(nit1iinii 
(water- cluck), e. i. 

iimrifimusj /, 

obfusiroliuH. 

pulclior. 


KUMEX sanguineus — 

A genuinus, e. i. 

0 Tiridis, i. 

RUPPiA maritima, e. t. 
SAQINA apotala — 

A cllata, e. i. 

0 glabra. 

maritima, a. e. i. o. 
procumbens (pearl- 
wort). 

SALicosyiA herbacea, e.i. 
SALSOLA 

kali (glasswort). 
SALVIA clandestina, e. i, 
verbonaca, a. e, i, 
SAMOLPS valerandi. 
s\^ orison DA officinalis, 
(great burnct), i. 
SAPONAniA officinalis, i. 
(soapworl). 

SAX 11- RAO A 

iridaptylites, f. i. 
AiMOSA columbaria, t\ i. 
.'ucpisa (devilsbit). 
scAN'Dix pectcn-vcneris, 
lawhvorll, e. i, 

M ilonEUiA maritima,/'. /, 
rTn iA autinnnalis, 
a. p. i, 0. 

M tPRAXTurs anmms 
-t Ui.'PlirLAlUA 

annatica (figworl), 

( . I. 0. 

imduia, <■. i, 

'-l orndoiiia, v. i. v. 
i i t ri L vniA galcripula- 
ta, r. i. (spullcap). 
minor, r. 1, 

sKoi'M Mh'i’c, a. c. 1. V, 
album, f , 
nugliciiiu. 

+ For.-tt rianiim, p. 

+ ivflpxiim, /. 
t ni]H'SllN-, /. 

+ SKAIPERVirrM 

tcptorinn, t. 1. (Imusp* 
Jpck). 
sK.VJE JUKKA 

poronopij.s, .r t. If. 
didyma, / . /. 
sfiNKoio atpiaricus, i. ? 
erraticus, e. 
jocobea (ragwort), 
paludosus, f*. 
sylvaficus. 

vulgaris (groundsel) — 
0 radiatus, <». i. 
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SEBBATVLA tinctoria, 
(saw-woTt) i. 

SHSBARDIA sironsis. 

siBTHOBPiA europcDa, 0.f. 

8 £LBVE(catoh -flj)anglica. 
oonica, 0. i. 
inflata, (bladder cam- 
pion) 0. i, 
maritima. 
xuMtiflora, e. i. 
nutaoia, 0. i. «. 
quinquoniluera, e. i. 

siLYBFH marianum, 0. i. 

8INAPI8 (mustard) 
alba, a. e. i. u, 
arvensis — 
a vera. 

B retro-hirsuta. 
cheiranthus, a. e. t. 

SISON amomum, i, 

8 I 8 YMBBIirM irio, 1. 
officinale, 
thalianum, 0. t. 

81 V 1 C angustifolium, a.0.i. 
latifolium, t. 

8 inrB 5 iuM olusatrura, 
(Alexanders) 0. t. 0. 

soiABXTM dulcamara 
(woody nightshade). 
B tomentosum. 
nigrum, e. «. o. ». 

SOLIDAOO Tirgaurea, i. 
(golden rod). 

SONCHUS arrensis 

(sow thistle), a.e.i.o. 
asper, 0. i. 
olcraoeus. 

SPABOANIFM 
ramosum, e. i. 
simplex, i. 

8PEBOULA (spurrey) 
arvensis — 

B vulgaris, 
nodosa, a. e. i. 
snbulata. 

8PIBANTHBS autiunnalis 
(ladies’ traces), a. 
aestivalis. 

BPIBJEA uhnaria, t*. 

STACHTB 

arvensis (woundwort), 
betonica, 0. 1. 
palustris, a. 0. i. 0. 

B ambigoa, 0. i. 
sylvatica, 0. i. o. 

STATIOB limoniam, e. a. ? 
(sea lavender). 


8TATICK spathulata, e.j.o. 

BTELLAHIA glaUCa, 1. 
graminea, e. a. 
holostea (stitchwort) , i . 
media, 
nemorum, i. 
uligiuo.<ia, e. i. 

srMPHYTTTM oflicinalc, 
(coinfrey, e. i. 

TAMrs communis (black 
bryony), i. 

TANACKTFM 

vulgare (tansy), r. ?. 

TABAXACUM officinale 
(daiulolioii) — 
a genuinum. 

B Itevigatum, e. i. 
y Icptoeephaliiin, /. 

TEESBALIA 

nudicaulis, e. a. 

TErcRiCM ehamtedrys, i. 
scordiuni, i. 
soorodonia. 

TiiEdirsi 

linophylhtm, a. i, 

THliASPi arvensp, a. 

THKINCIA hirtii. 

THYMUS serpillum. 

tilla:a muscesa, e. i. 

TOKILIS • 

anthriscus, a. e. t. c. 
nodosa, a. e. t. 

TBAriOrOOON 
porrifolius, i. 

])rHten 8 is (goats’- 
beard), i. 

TRinroxEMA eohimnrr. 

TKIFOLITM 

arveiise, a. e. i. o. 
filiforme — 

« major. 

B minimum, rt.e.io. 
fragiferum, 0. i. 
glomcratuin, e. i, 
t incamatum, i. 
ochroleucum, i. 
ornithopwlundcs, t. o. 

(bird’s foot-trofoil). 
pratonse. 

procumhons, a. 0. i. 0. 

B campestr*, a. o. 
ropens. 

scabrum, a. c. i. o. 
striatum, a. 0. i. o. 
strictum. i. 
subterraneum, e. i. «. 
sufTocatum, e. 


TRIOLOCIIIN 

iiiaritimum, i 
palustre, e. i. 
TussiLAQO farfara, < 
TYPHA angustifolia 
(bulrush), e. 
lutifolia, e. f. 

I'KTicA (nettle) dioica. 
ureiis. 

rmicu LABIA (bladder- 
wort) vulgaris, i. 
VALERIANA olHeiiialis, /. 
(valerian). 

VEHBASCTM blattaria, e.i. 
iiigrutn — 

a vcriini, e. i. o. 

B tonientosiini, a. 
thnpsuB (mullein) r.i.o. 
virgatuni, r. i. 
VEUDENA oflifinalis, n.e.i. 
VEUONK’A agrestis. 
unagallis, a. c. i. 
arvensis. 

iMM’enbungJi (brook- 
lime), a. 0. i. 0. 
lluxbaiiniii, e. /. 
clianKpilris (german - 
der-spcedweli), 
e. /. o. If. 

luMlerifolia, e, >. 
ofllcinalis. 
polita. 
seiiteliata, f. 
serpyllifolui, 0. i. o. 
nc'fA (veteh). 
august i folia, i. o. 
eraeea, t . t. o, 
birsuta, a. 0. i. n. 
latbyroi<leH, i. 
bitea, r. 

sntiva, u. 0. i. n. 

8 e|)iiim, 0. 
tetriLsperma, 0. i. o. 

+ vl.Nf'A major (peri- 
winkle), 0. i. 
t minor, /. 

vr»)i,> eauitin (dog violet), 
e. /. o. u. 
y lactea, /. 
oflor»ilB, 0. i. 
tricolor, <?. i. o. 

B arvensis, i. u. 
WAHLKNBEHOIA 
hedcrai^ea. 0. f. 

ZAN N UUIELMA nalustris 
y peilunculHta, e. /. 
/osTKBA marinii, c. ». 
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This catalogue includes all the flowering plants (omitting the 
trebs^ shrubs^ sedges and grasses) published in Professor Babing- 
toii^s PrimiUe Floraj Sarnicae/' with additional lists^ as follows. 
I'^ii'ty-fivc species from Jersey, chiefly from Mr. Piquet, of St. 
Heliers. Nearly the same number are added from Guernsey — 
thirty-two of them by Major Smith, R.M., formerly a resIdjWit, 
by Mr. Wolsey, an exceedingly intelligent nurseryman sgid 
exeellcnt botanist in (luernsey, and the rest by Mias Le Lievre 
and other island botanists. A few species are added from Alder- 
ney and Sark. On the other hand, twenty-one species of Babing- 
toii’s catalogiK*, marked as found in Jersey, are now nearly, if 
not (|nit(‘, extinct ; and a smaller, but still considerable, number 
appear.-^ to l)e dying out in (luernsey. Fmnkctiia faevis, aster 
frijio/htm, and airopa beltadonnay are .said not to occur now in 
.l(“r.s(‘\ at all. 

Ilotli Jersey and (luernsey, but esj)ecially tlie latter island, 
must 1)(‘ n garded as wonderfully ru;h in wuld flowers, l>oth in 
spring and sninTnc)*. \‘ery (‘arly in January the hedges and shel- 
tered places begin to .sliow symptoms of change. The pretty, 
round, fn, sh leaf of tin* navel-wort icofijkdoH umbilicus) is 
s<’en on e\erv wall, ami in the ere\iei^ of the rocks, and 
contrast" witli the rieh orange of the i‘ver-flowering gorsc 
in tile Ijedg^'s. 'Y\\v arum rises with its handsome leaf, and 
a numix r of familiar hut pleasing little flowers show* them- 
selves. Socm tiu’ priinnwe ixuers every spare eoruer, with its 
jlelieate .slnide of \cllo\v. Tlw' tlog violet, the wild hyaeinth, the 
milkwort , and the pn^llv gcrniander-spci dwell, vary the scene 
with immmerabh' sjvots of rich blue; and the dafl’otlil and nar- 
cissus rise boldly into notice, with titter inort' decided and mas- 
sive tones of gohh'U yelhm, and rieh iTcam white. The little 
spi'cu'sS erf ixia, trkhauema rohmiup, is jiaititmlarly n*markable 
among the spring flowers. The snowdrop ia rare in Guernsey, 
though not unknown, but it is oommaa in Jersey. Several 
vnrietii*s of the buttercup, the iHunmon daiiii^, the ragged robin, 
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its ddk^te pinkf and the white cardamme praienHs, afford 
ti^rer-fiuling contrasts to the green itesh grass ; and several less 
iM^pmon species of wild flowering plants may be found by the 
"Imtanist in the Grande Mare and by Cobo, in Guernsey, or in 
sands and n^^hes of St. Oueh^s, St. Clementes, and Gorcy, 
:;in A little later^ many parts of both islands, situated 

somewhat damp localities, are converted into perfect 
the inmunerable multitudes of orchids, among which 
I purple of orchis lemflora, rare in England, is especially 
In drier places, the handsome foxglove is beautifully 
:bontrasted with the golden yellow of the ragwort {senecio jaco- 
4ea). Of all the June flowers, none is perhaps [)retticr tliaji tlu? 

rotund^olia, peculiar (among the islands) to (jiicrnsey, 
^d chiefly found in the marshes near Vazon.t 
- During the whole of summer there is a succession of beau- 
fifiil flowers. The honeysuckle begins to shoot out its sweet 
scented blossom into the little bye paths, almost interrupting 
them in some places, and mking strangely with the sliarp spiny 
branches of the bramble, whose flowers are now giving way to 
the still green fruit. The dog rose and the other roses are also 
getting their red berries, and the sweet briar scents the air. 


Ccodtplmlus, of various species, winds and tuists its way through 
file foliage, sometimes showing its group of heart-shaped leavers, 
sometimes its white flower, like an elegant shallow cup of Etruscan 
pattern. The aifene maritima, with its fragrant white blossoms, 
is very conspicuous on the cliffs during the summer months. 


• Theie Utter flowers hare, no doubt, escaped from cultiratod gardens, but they 
am 10 frequent in tUe neighbourhood of cultiyation, and cultivation is so general, 
that they aie now almoat characteristio. The snowdrop is only doubtfully indi- 
jenona. 

t This flower is represented (about two-tbirds the natural size) in the engmving 
flmiiiiig the title to part of the work (page 162). For the beautiful drawing 
on erood, veiy happ% lehdered by Mr. Hart, I am indebted to Mr. P. le Liovre, 
whOM aoenrate knowledge of the details of Hatural is equal to bis neat’ 

nesiond eieearacy |w .a dranghtstneg. 
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Autumn ])riiigs its flowers also. I^he picturesque little squill 
{sdUa autumnalis) , will be ftjuiid on the high ground, some 
or(!]ii<ls (sj)irmithes wstimlh ancU. auiumnariH) their delicate 
s(?eut, and a u umber of more striking, if not more beautiful, 
kinds me(*t us at (‘V(;iy turn; while, up to (Christmas and into 
the lu^w y(\'ir, the various thrifts and other marine plants retain 
tluMi* flowtu’s, and give life and aniiuatioii to that otherwise dreary 
season. 

The s(‘a sid(‘, giMierally barren enough of flowering ])lants, is 
not withojit its rieh oniamentatio]i in tln‘se islands. I’he horned 
poppy \ uhnfriifnt Itft('tfnf), with its large' blossoms of the colour 
of yellow ochre, con! rasis well with the purple flowers of the 
gn'ut s(‘a slock hnuttlnolif sinoafit^ and tlu' glaucous grc'en of 
I hi' vniDtf'nmt iiuinl'hiunn ; while amongst tiu'm ajipears the 
rah'nhts s^thlttiu Ua . h(»t the least plea^'ing memher of the group, 
on the san(l\ coiiniioii> near flic vhon'. 

l’!\ (TN w here, aiul at all liine". tlii' common wi'eds grow and 
1louri>h. 'The iiimlwerds ('unrt,lri(kis nrnns'is and c. suy/ituft), 
till' ii’rou! nisei, aiul many Mtlur-', rise, imlepemlenl of rain or 
drought, "iin or « loial. \(i ni'Mitl' i"« loo drear\ , no da\' too 
iiielemeiii , j'oi’ ilniii; hut. il M oithi<<Mmc !o ilii' gardener and 
agrieidt nri"! , thev kicp !»p an .sram’. oi' iitr which i\'nders 
thccoimirv ;dv\ - elu ci inl. tin mo'C, Mirioiis plant.s tif 

t!ii> kind nia\ 1."' mtntioacd lin |»:ira'''-i ''ju > ii'> called t'ust'nh/ 
f l/if hifnutin . or dooder. winch i., tjn liuvc with il'- curious 
\\ ch. 

f )( n-clid plants, itu' onjih «c o/.'f/.* c n \ v'ommon 
on liu* clills in ^ark and the --outh '*1 ( i lit ri'.'-e\ , aiul aUo in 
.iervi'v, h is iioi much iw.-d 'The bousi* ft ^ k 
Irrthrum- ct>\ci'i the roots t»t the tha?<'hed cottages, and is always 
gri'i'ii and pleasing, 'fhe salt -wort or glas<-\s*M-| kaH\, 

grows freely on most of the shores. The hemp-Wicd or lienq)- 
agrijnon\ u ufntfdrintH vaiiutdnntu ' , a common plant enough, wa*s 
euriouslv ret'ognistal soim* time ago bv soim* llushmeu from 
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South Africa, wlio happened to l)e in (luernsey, Jis the niatenal 
from which they obtain an iutoxicatinji; sul)staiu;e for sniokiiijr. 
The navel wort has been used for medical purposes (in epilepsy) 
with- some success. A remarkaldii specimen of deadly nijijht- 
shade [atropa beUadonna), pxwii aeeidentally in a jrarden in the 
town of St. Peter’s Port ((luernsey) not louj*- a**:o, attained the 
proportions and appearance of a tree, and yielded a v(‘ry lar^e 
quantity of the poisonous dru«: (helladouna) for which tin* plant 
is sometimes cultivated. 

The (tmm macufuium has lonjj been known as ea|)ahh* of 
yielding a starch of the nature of arrow root Irom tin* rhizome, 
by a treatment resembling that by whi(‘h th(‘ real arrow root is 
obtained in the West Indies. A sp(‘<*it‘s of f/rtn/t, intiodtHMd 
from Brazil, has been cultivated in (iiu'rnsey with success, f«)i 
a similar product. 

The plant zostern marina, is remarkable as tlu‘ only How (‘ring 
plant know’ll that grows in tin; scni, and comports itself a.s one 
of the algU3, its long, bright given hwi's often covering the 
shore, and being mixed indiscriminately with various kinds of 
sea-weeds. It is found in all the bays. Tin* dried jdant is \i>n\ 
to some extent in the isLands for the stnfling oi’ mattras.ses. 

The engraving on the next |mgc r(*j)re.sents oik! of those ex- 
tremely characteristic and cxtpiisite morsids of scenery not in- 
deed peculiar to the Channel Islands, htit jicrhaps more striking 
there tlian elsewhere. The ‘water lanes’ of ^inerns^‘^ ha\e 
been already alluded to in the general description (d* that island 
(see ante, page 55]. Tliey illustrate (speeiallv the botany of 
the island, and belong therefore, to the present chapter. In 
them the artist is sure to find material for his pencil, and the 
naturalist will feel equal intinx*st in the wild |)r(»fusiou of vi'geta- 
tion and the many trilvs of small animals that make such places 
their accustomed haunt, ’fhe wattfi- found in them is always 
running, and the shelter afforchul by tiu’ larger v(‘g(‘tation is 
very favourable for the* grow th of chdiivtc and rare species. 
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Guernsey into various mats, pack-saddles, horse-collars, ropes, 
panniers, and other articles of daily use. Tt is found in all tlie 
prineipal islands, generally in damp meadows. The roots of 
this plant are elsewhere used as hitter and tonic remedies ; but 
they arc not known to he employed medicinally in the islands. 
Th6 rope made from it is especially valualde for emh pots, and 
sihiilar purposes in fishing, as it does not become coated by 
slimy vegetable growth in salt water, like ordinaiy ro])c. 


Grasses. 


AQBOSTIS alba, 
spica venti, f. i. 
stolonifera, t*. 
vulgaris, a. i. u. 

Y puinila, u. 

AIR A caryophyllea. 

floxuosa, e, o, 
prsecox. 

ALOPBCURi'S agrestis, c. i. 
genioulatus, e. i. 
pratensis, e. i. 
AMMOPHILA 

arenaria, a. e. i. u. 
ANTIIOXAUTIIUM 
odoratum, a. e. i. o. 

ARRIIENATUEKUM 

avcnaceiim, a. e. i. o. 
ARUNDO opigeios, €. L 
AVENA fatua, a. i. 
strigosa, i. ? 

BRACUYPODITTM 

sylvaticum. 

BRIZA media, i. 

minor, e. i. 

BROMUS arvensis, e. i. 
diandrus. 

0. rigidus, e. i. o. 
erectus, i. 
maximus, e. i. 
mollis— 
a venis. 

0 arenarius, a. i. 

Y racemosus, e. i. 

9 comniutatus, i. 

secalinus, f. 
storilis. 

CATABKOSA aquatica, t. 


COHYNRPHOWFS 
canescens, L 
crNoDoN dactylon, e. 
CYNosuRrs cristatus, 
echinatus, e. i. 
DACTYLTS glomerata, 
DANTHONIA dcCUinbcilS. 
j)iaiTARTA saiiguinalis, i. 
ELYMUS arCiiarius, e. i. 
EEST!T*A 
bromoides, 
duriuscula, e. i. 
olatior, a. e. i. 
loliacoa, e. i. 
myuros, a. e. i. 
ovina, 
rigida, e. 
rubra — 

a vulgaris, 

0 sabulioola, n.e.i.o. 
unigluniis, a. e. i. 
OASTKIDIFM 

Icndigemm, e. i. ? 
GLYCFRTA aquatic?a, /. / 
Borreri, /. 
fluitana, a. e. i. 

HOLCUS lanatus, 
mollis, e. i. 
lIORDErM 

muriiimuni, e. u, 
murinum, a. e. L o. 

0 arenarium, i. 
KNAPPIA agrostidea, e. /. 
KOKTiUKrA cristata, e. i. 
LAOiJRUs ovatus, e. 
LEPTURiTS incurvatus — 

0 flliformis, e. i. 


LOTilFM italicum, r. 
multilloi'um, /. 
perenne, e. 

var. rafcrnosuin, f\ 
var. raniosum, r. 
tonmilenluin, a. c. i. 

MOLTNTA cu'rulca, e, I. 

PAMCM's crus gain, i. 

N AKDTis strict a, i. 

PH ALA RTS 

arundinacca, p. i. 

0 pieia, c. 
t conariensis, i. 

PirLKirM arenarium, d.r.l. 
nochmuri, i. ? 
prateiiso, e. i. 

PIlRACmiTKS 

communis, a. c. i. n. 

roA annua, 
coiiiprcssa, /. 
iicmorulis, /. 
pratensis, a. e. i. v. 
trivialis, a. e. i. it. 

roLYi’OOox littoralis, 
monspeliensis, (\ 

SCLKROCIILOA loluu;ca, 
maritimn, #?. /. 
procumbens, p. i. 
rigida, /. 

HETAitiA viridis, /. 
verticillata, /. 

SPARTINA stricta. 

TRIHETUM llavcsccns, a. i. 

TRITICUM 

junccum, a. e. i. w. 
rcpc’ns, — 

Y litLoralo, i. 
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()\vinj< to the moisture of the climate, and the equable tem- 
])i5rature, tlie grasses grow very freely, and several syiccies and 
varieties have been introduced by cultivation, in addition to those 
that are really indigenous, (xiiernscy seems cs])eeially rich in 
some ornamental species and A^arictics. It contains ten species 
not found clsmvliere in tlic (^'hanncl Islands ; one species only 
found there and in Ilerm, and one common only to it and Sark. 
J(*rsey has fifteen species not -met Avitli elsewhere. Herm 
contains a named variety of af/rostls^ not found in the other 
islands. Then* are fifteem species of grasses eommon to all the 
islands. 

The faf/7iri(s (watus is one of the prettiest of the island grass(*s. 
it is aliniidaiit in some j)arts of (Jnernsey, especially near (\)l)o 
and \ azon, wlicrc' its graceful (‘gg-sliaped sihhI vessels may Ik* 
gathered in al)undaue(‘, 

(luaking grass \lynza tmuha and />. y/////o/*' , one of tin* oriia 
mental grasses, Is (‘ommon in eei’tain loealitii's. 




Oil ^ \TI M 

( i IK n-, 't ' 

M 

nUifiilMri', <•. f. / 

V-'l” r\ II M iili.lll’U':!- 
iiiK-niiM, (/. t , i. 

\ ar. anil iirii, . 
laiiiTolal iiin, /. 

on-, ininotldii, • 
marunini. 
nila mm-aria, >. ■- 
I )■il■lll.alla^|^■s « . / 


\ 1 i) \ ini M 
Jiii'i rn’iiMi!.-' • • 

.51,1.1 II M W 
'viivali'. ' . 

^i <i M Vi iunana. ^ 

(•III, \(’ii 
• ■llinirii'liin, 
m \i \cni: \M \i \ 
l( j»'.(')iiivila, 

1 \.'i K I- \ iliialari, • . ■ 

•I IMliti, ' . 
iiii\ ii’a-, V. f . 


-)|■|ll<H.Ill'•' I .\l 

lii'itaiiiniiij, ' 
oiliiiihnii, f . 

I "Ml M> \ iTi;a!o. I . 
i-m N nil'll M 

V iil:4a5-i. , <(. i . i. 

!'<'! V.'>’ln'l!l M 

at'iilcal 11111, i(. r. >. 

!■ I l■;l:n aniiiiiiia. 

"5 'll 'M-i,M*i:n \i 

M.igaiv. 

V1V, KliiiMcral mil, 


Th<; ferns of the damp lanes, tin'. eav('rns, lh(‘ .slielte?’(‘.d ro(^ks. 
tin.* church walls, and otluu' fnoiiraidi* spots oi all tin* islands, 
are varied and c\tn‘mcly beauliful, 1’ho common b?'ak(! 
oquilitia} univ(‘rsal as it is in our elimali', is not tin* h'ast re- 
markable. It covers larg(^ tracts, and is oft(‘n cut for use iu tin? 
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bedding of cattle. From a sheltered hollow in the grounds at 
Bon Air in Guernsey, several fronds were taken last year, mea- 
suring nearly seven feet in length. The crested brake is a variety 
found in Guernsey. The hart^s tongue [scolopendrium mlgare) 
is incredibly abundant, and extremely rich in varieties in Gucni- 
sey. It is also abundant, though not so varied in form, in J ersey . 
Some of the varieties are almost, if not (luite, confined in their 
range to one island, and are permanent. Others seem to be 
accidental. As many as thirty varieties have hecn noticed 
belonging to Guernsey only. 

The blechnum, or hard fern, is plentiful in both islands, and 
the scale-fern is met with, though rarely. The beautiful maiden- 
hair [adiantum capillus veneris), has been found in Alderney and 
Jersey, but is rare. It grows, when transplanted to favourable 
situations, in (xiiemsey. The noble osmunda regalis^ or dower- 
ing fern, is a native of both Jersey and Guernsey, but is not 
common in either. 

One of the characteristic, ferns of J ersey is the po! y podium 
vulgare, the common polypody, a genus which, under various 
names, such as oak feni, beech fern, &c., is distributed through 
the hedges in all the wilder parts of Great Britain. Several 
marked varieties are found in the Channel Islands. 

The prickly feni {polystichmn aculeatum) , and another like it 
{p, angulare), are exceedingly abundant in England and Jersey; 
being found chiefly in hedgerows, and near cultivated laud. The 
high hedges and narrow shaded roads of Jersey, fully account 
for its prevalence. Several varieties arc described. It is not 
quite so abundant in Guernsey. 

Noble specimens of lastraa dilalata, a vi^ry beautiful and 
well-known fern, are found in Guernsey, wherever the plant is 
not choked by brambles, and other coarser vegetation. Several 
varieties are met with. 

The delicate hay-scented fcni {iastresa mmuld) , has been dis- 
covered in Guernsey by Mr. Janies, an accomplished fern bota- 
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nist resident in that island. It is one of the most beautiful of 
the English fernsj and is perfectly evergreen. 

Tlic lady feni {athyrium filix fmmina) , is not less beautiful or 
varied in the Chauucl Islands tlian in Englandj and several of 
the varieties appear to Ijc permanent and local. Iliey rival tlie 
laiftrta wmula among the Bntish species. 

IMic varieties of aspknhon, or splecMi-wort, are very numerous 
and beautiful. A. lanceolatum, rare in Knglfuid, is very abun- 
dant ill (iu(;rnseyj growing under tlic shade of Imslies and 
hedges^ where it becomes very large and luxuriant. The a. tri- 
chomanesy or maiden-hair spleen-wort, istlie most delicate of the 
group, ajid is mor(‘ abundant in Jersey than (iiiernsev. Th(‘ 
nie-h'aved spli'on-wort (A. rnta mumna)^ grows abundantly in 
both islands on walls and ehurehes, especially loving old mortal*. 
It is difUeiilt to enltivato. 

Aspfeitinnt. marina ta grows common ly in caserns and inac- 
eessihle ])lae(‘s by the sea side, all along the south coast of 
(Jnernscy, on the north coast of' Jci’sey, and on the (‘ast side of 
IlcTiii. Many v(n’y b(‘autil‘nl >aru‘tii‘sof it hav(' be('n des(‘ri])ed, 
two of' th(‘rn peculiar to the* diamicl Islands. hVonds, measur- 
ing thrt'c feet in length, luoe been found in (ima’nsey, but these 
ar(‘ rare, 'fhe sjjecies, generally, is rare in Ihigland. 

. A.y/lanam adianltun. a/ffram, or hlack sjdeen-Avoj’l , is as com- 
mon ill the islands as in Mnglami, It is constantly presmiting 
\arietieH, Imt they arc :df slight, and cannot i»e propagate*. L 
Tin* individuals of this s]>ec»cs ahonml on rocks and old avails. 

IVo speei(*s of adders’ -tvHigne are found in 

(luernsey. One of tliem \o, (asilanicvm) is almost peculiar to 
the island. Its fnu'titiiaition ocenrs in Alareli and j\pril. Tin 
other is common in Inigland, and fructifies in duly. Tlie first- 
named of tliesi' species, though often described as rareg is eom- 
moTi enough on the elitfs near IVtit Hot and clscwlicr(\, lint it is 
small, liidden by oilier vegetation, and reipiiros looking for. 
The other species is larger and is common in the Hritisli islands. 
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There is a ffymnogramma fbuTid in Jersey^ afid also founds but 
rarely^ in the British islands. 

The picturesque beauty of the ferns in the damp, shady lanes 
of Guernsey, where they are allowed to grow freely, is quite 
marvellous, and far surpasses anything to be met with on other 
parts of the islands, or indeed anywhere in England. Several 
varieties combine to produce groups that are quite unrivalled ; 
but the lastr^Ba dilatata^ the hart^s tongue, and the male and 


lady ferns, are, 
perhaps the most 
striking. The 
rich profusion 
of the common 
brake in damp, 
shaded hollows, 
near the sea, is 
so great, as to 
be quite charac- 
teristic, — the 
To the ferns may be added the following short list of allied 
plants ; — 
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fronds entirely 
burying and con- 
cealing all other 
vegetation. In 
this we have an 
illustration of 
the natural and 
inevitable result 
of the peculiar 
climateof Guern- 
sey. 


ISquisetacea. 


CharacecB. 


Marsiliacea. 


EQUISETUM aryenso, e, i. cuara 
fluviatile, e. i? gracilis, L 

limosutn, e, i. hispida, e. i. 

palustre, Tidgaris, e, i. 

yar.polystachion, c. 


ls5()ETE8 
liystrix, e. 
riLFLAKIA 
globulifcra, i. 


No true club moss bas yet been found in any of the islands, 
but a little marsiliaceous plant {Isoetes hystrice) was discovered 
by Mr. G. Wolsey, in Oupmscy, some time a^jo. It is a curious 
species, originaUy found in Algiers in 1844 , but since met with 
in Corsica,.and on the French shores of the Mediterranean. It 
has also been found on the coast of Britany, but not hitherto in 
England. Jersey possesses a rare pill-wort [pilularia ghbuliferu) 
to match this curiosity. 
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*4NACAT.YrTA 

Starkeana, e. 

ANDKCKA. 

Kothii, e, 
rupcstre, e. 
AKlCTOHGlUil 
ciliatum, i. 

AltCHlDlUAI 
pluvscoiclcs, e. 
AIJLACOMMCON 

palu»iru, e. 
JiAIlTKAMIA 
foiitaiia, e. i. 
pyriforiiiis, e. t. 
BitACiiioDUS trifodoj*, c. 
|]llYTr^r albirans, /, 
annul ilium, t. 
argeutcuni, r. L 
capillure, 
ccniuuiu, p. 
DoniHiiiun, /. 
ulongal uin, p. 
Imrncum, L 
intmtu'diuin, 
julaccuni, r. 
ligidaiuin, i. 
nutans, p. 
luvbinatuin, /. 
CAMi’YLorry IIoxuosih, < 
lophamis, c. 

<i-:k \ To don 
purpiircus, 
('YNOl)oNTlirM 
IJruiitoni, t . 
i)i;stamoim.x 
ucrvosns, 

DirKANTJM t)ryoi<l'‘s, /. 
corvii'idatum. p. 
(UTspuin, p. 

(idea turn, p. 
fusai'sct’iis, p. 
liftoromalluui, p. 

jialustrc, ( . 
pi'll uaid uni, e. 
rufi'srt'us, t\ 
scopariuni, p. 1. 
undulalum, /. 
varium, <?, 

.IMDi'MODON 

jmrpurcum, /. 
ru bell us, <?. 

FiasiUENS bryoides, p. 
lAxilbliuB, P: 


Mosses. 

FiriffARIA 

liygroniotrica, e. i. ' 
GRTMAiiA pulviliata, e. i. 
GYMNOSTOMITM 
microstomuoi, e. 
pyriforme, i. 
riipestro, e. 
sqiiarrosuin, e. 
trunaatiiluin, /. 
JiooJiKBiA luceiis, /. 
ni'i'XTLM adurieum, p. 
albicans, e. i, 
alopccurus, i. 
coniplanatuin, i. 
eoiifertum, /. 
cujiressilbnne, p. i. 
cuKpidatuni, e. 
ilenticulatnin, e. 
elegaiis, p. 
tluitans, /. 
glarcosinn, e. 
iilewbriuji, p. 
iiTiguuni, p. 
lutesccns, i. 
ruolluseum, /. 

Jiuirnlc, 
jiitimosum, p* 
populeiim, p. 
pradonguni, p. i. 
prolilennu, /. 
piiiniJuui, p. /. 

])unnn, r. i. 
resiipinatum, - . 
JTpariuni, p, 
niscifolium, e. /. 
ndabulinn, p. /. 
si’ritvum, /, 
seiqxurs, I'. ' 
s»|uavn*sum. . . 
slclbitnm, ' 
siirialuiu, r. 
r'^wart.sii, p. r. 
sylvaf li’uui, 
triqucti'iiiji, /. 

M'lnl ilium, , 
iHoTJiErn-Ai 
alopecui'um, p. 
myosuroules, p. 
in>nrinn, e. 
l EHivK A serirea, c. 
subi'ufA, 

r.iarconoN st-iuroidcs, e'. 
AixJUM hornuni, c. 
rusimtuni, e. 


MNIFM 

subglobosum, e. 
NECK EH A 

complanata, p. 
UMALIA 

iricliomaiioidos, e, 
ORTHOTHICllUM 

e. 

nnoinaliim, e. 
crispuni, p. 
diaphanuni, e. 
rnAScuAc biyoidcs, p. 
cuspidutum, e. 
uitidum, e, 
Bcrraiuni, p. 
eubulatuni, p. i. 
i‘irYb(.'OMiTHirM 
jiyrifonne, e. 
I'OLYTHfCUrM 
aloidcs, p. i. 
eominunc, p. i 
juniperum, p. /, 
piliforinn, p. 
iindulat uni, e. /. 
PoTTiA crinita, it, 

l*']iTuii, p. 

Iruucata, p. 
rTEHOaONlLAI 
gracile, /. 
KAld.VlTltlL'lU 

t'ancscoiis, r. 
ftJrABJ>owj:is8i 1 
doulifulata, t . 
fiigax, p. 
;*i'inj3m)iTrM 
maritimum, p. 
sen vGM.'u 
aeatifuliiiin, p. 
eymbilolinru, p. 
nvoJlu&eiim, r, 
ohfusitblMim, 
SI.’hACH\UM 
ainpulIacTiini, t-, 
Toin ri.A laliax, e, 
nmnilis, e. 
subulata, v. 
sural is, p. t, 

, unguiculuta, c, /. 
xmcuoSTOMt-Ai 
topbacouui, t\ 
WEtSSl .V 
elrrliata, c. 
conlrovursa, e. *. 
crispida, p. 
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The list of mosses is limited to Guernsey sad Jersey ; the 
names of species found in the former island being contributed 
by Major Smith, and those found in the latter by Mr. Piquet. 
There can be little doubt that careful search would yield addi- 
tional species in both islands. Jersey, perhaps, requires chief 
attention, since there are hardly more than fifty named from 
that island, and upwards of one hundred from Guernsey, only 
twenty-five being common to the two islands. It is very 
unlikely that this is at all a con’ect statement of the case; 
though from the peculiarity of the climate these plants arc 
likely to be more varied, as well as more abundant, in Guenisey 
than in Jersey. No account of the mosses from either Sark, 
Alderney, or Herm, has been received. 

Sark would appear to be rich in species ; but in Alderney and 
Herm the conditions of the ground are not q\iite so favourable. 

The mosses add much to the picturesqucncss of old banks, 
walls, and old wood, attaching themselves readily, and growing 
freely in all parts of Guernsey. They are hiss strikingly mani- 
fest in the other islands, for want of favourable soil in prominent 
places. The variety they offer is, however, remarkable, and they 
are often extremely beautiful, the fructification being very vigo- 
rous, and the size of the plants occasionally so large as to he 
almost gigantic, in comparison with the dwarfed forms common 
in our latitudes. 

The following short list of certain plants nlWvi] to mosses has 
been communicated by Mr. Piquet, as occurring in Jersey No 
information conceniing them has been received froiti (jithcr of 
the other islands. 


AKTHOCiSBOS 
punotatiis, ». V 

JUNOERMANNIA 
albicans, i. 
asplenioides, i. 
bidentata, 


Jungermannia:^ MarchanticBy Sfr. 

JUNOEKMA?rNiAdilatata,i junuekm anma 
cmargiiiula, /. pusilla, 

epiplo'lia, i. tarnarisci, L 

y lurcifera, i, M AiiCiiANTfA i. 

platyphylla, i. hcmisphcrica, t. 

pohanthus, /. tajioionia hypophylla, *. 



acauospoha ccrvina— 
a squamulosa, €. i. 
3 sniaragdula, e. 
t sinopica, e. 
AJtTiiONiA asti'oidca, e 
a Swartziaiiia, e. i. 
y aimstomosuiit), e.i, 
gregaria — 

a. ciiiTiabariiiuiii, 
e. i. 

e. dubiutn, e. i. 

f. detrituiii, a. i. 

lurida, i. 

AJiTifOPYBIiNfA 

0[)id(>rrnidi8, i. 

0 aiialept«'j, i. 

3 oiiiormi, p. i. 
{(•inoruo priiiiiosa,/. 
gibbosa, e, 

0 oi^ollala, e. 
ii.\rn)iA atrogri^oa 
i, 

iiiUHooruiii, i. 
rosclla, /. 
rubella, i. 

in \TOUL\A gro<?fia, i. 
iniJMitu aiioniain, /. 

t«|)bajroidt‘H.(iSoinnif;< 

li.fxi.wciis bv.s&oid('!', (. 

' rutfi'us, e. 
lumuEUA anuila, i 
asstiMulea, /. 
ro'sia, i. 

0 tHbact'ji, f’. 
y albitit*a(Aeii.) 
I'ilmris, r. i. 

])js]iida, /. 

3 trlioUa, r. i. 
iiairoiiii'ia,’^ ('. i. 
obMMU’a, i. 
y vin’lla* /. 
f adghitiriina, /. 
[•iilvoruU'iila, i. 
i^tellaris, r. i. 
uuKLia v niyri(>ear])a, < -/ 

0 j>inH*tifon)a^',. r. i. 

aivnariiJMi, e. i. 
aurantiaeinii, e. 
eerinuni, e. /■. 
rerrugnu'uiu, i. 

0 Icstivuuj, i.\ i. 


IIOTANV. 


Lichms. 

CALLOPISMA 

luteo-album, e. i. 
viteilinum, e. i. 
ciiiODECTON aamiensis, 
e. 

CLADONiA coccifera, i. 

3 deformis, e, i. 

a. tubiforniis, /. 
f digitata, i. 

y Floerkcana, i. 
n iiiacileiita, <?. 

c. filifoniiw, R. i. 
eiidivifolia, i. 

0 nb'iconiis, e. t. 
f'lireala, i. 

0 racemosa— 

b. miui’ra, e. L 
y subiilata, i. 

3 |)ung(*ui», c. i. 

e margiiialis, c. 

gracilis - 

a (UTvitHirius, e. 

0 vt‘i*tu*illata, /. 
y bybriila, / 
b. snuplex, i. 

3 ilcgeneraus, c. 
]i\\i«ljita — f 

a jWM^illuiri, r. 

d. tnbwiilosa, i. 
0 iiiiibriata, r. /. 

b. tiiMulivide.-',/, 
U, d»;utieula<u, /. 
]i, I'.jirjMJphoru, /. 
raTitrilbrina, c. i. 
sijuaiuoMi — 

a \ eiilricoija, r , 
b. alleimnlii, /. 
d uiicroplix lla— 

a, .■'i!!iplij!M.*uia, i. 

b. prolitcraj (. i. 
uiu'iali.' - 

^ i. 

evranoidrs. <■ 

rln'ilcvuii, f. / 

**ri»)>um, r. , 

*jM']u*nuin“ - 

y jaeoboifoliinti, t. 
plu'utile, t'. 
jiMl])OSinn, r. 

0 graiuiiuLiiiti. /. 
y Jiuiosuui, f.. i. 
o‘ criMalnm, R /\ 
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coLLEMA turgiduin, i. 
COKNICULABIA 
aculuata, e. L 
0 ccelocaula, i. 
DiPiiOiciA canesceiis, e. i. 
DIPLOTOMMA 
albo-atrum, e. i. 

3 eplpoliuni, i, 
EKDOCAKPOW fluviatiie, e. 
iiiinutiini, e. i. 

0 complicatuTii, e. 
pusilliini, {'. 

KVEK>'iA furfuracea, e, 
pruiiaslri, e. L 

0 stictofora, e. i. 

(ill A PHIS doiidritica, r. i. 
0 obtusu, e. 
iniista, — 

a. uiacularis, e. 

b. elongaln, r. i. 

d. siinpliuseula, 

e. /. 

1 i\ ellii, (\ i, 

— 

0 abictiiia, r. i. 
n radiutu, e. i. 

X tn’iinilans, I. 
y eiitypa, <. 

V (iidVaeta — 

e. rarliata, /. 
(;vAi,iTrA rupularis, i. 
u jniATturMA 

iMu-eim’Uiii, i. 

AOiitoisinn, p. L 
HUAIiOPHJl.A 
a*rugiiiosa, r. 
ij'A' VM lA eiiniro lulea, r./. 

iusivlia, R. t. 

I.JA ANOUA R. i. 

0 aiigulosu, i. 
ati*a, e. /. 
roai’i'Tata- - 

3 rlaoisla (A eh,) e.i. 
fru^tulosa, R. 
glaurouia. i. 

0 isuipluMvn, f. 
pallesi'cns — 

« ]){irfl)a, R. /. 

0 tu midi I la, i . i. 
y Turiieri, c. 
Jrllbl'u.'Ra, R. i. 

0 distnns, r. /. 


lit Intif ' 
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LECAVOBA subfusca — 
y glabrata, 0. i. 

^ pinaatri, e, 
Bulphareai e. i. 
tartarea, e. i* 

▼aria, €, i, 

I symmicta, 1. 
LECIDEA atro-sanguinea 
(Hoffm.), e. i. 
oontigua, a. «. 
y coi^uens, e. i. 

> convexa, e, 
parasema, i. 

0 eloeoohroma, e. i. 
y enteroleuoa, e, i. 

1 saxicola, «. 
rupeBtris,^. 
uliginosa, e. i, 

LECOTHECiVM nigrutii, &. 
LEPTOOIUM lacerum, e. i. 
palmatuii], e. 2. 
sinuosiim, e, i. 
tremelloides, e, i. 
LICHINA 

pygmaea fAg.), 2, 
'NEPHROMA Wigatum, i, 
var. undel. i, 
resupinatum — 

B parile, e, 
OPEauAPHA atra, i. 

a. deninata, i. 

b. paraUola, e. i. 

c. nigrita, e, i. 
Cherallieri (Leight), /. 
lierpetica, a. 

lyncea, e. i. 
rupestris, e, 
saxatilis, e. i. 

▼aria, b. notha, e. i, 

• tigiina, e. i. 

B diaphora, i. 
y riimalis, e. i. 

^ pulicaris, e. 
vulga^ b. 8 teiiocarpa,«. 
y siderella, i. 
FANNABIA bnumcii — 

B coronata, e. i. 
plumbea, e, 

PARHELIA aleurites, e. i. 
Borreri, e, t . 
caperata, e, i* 
conspersa, a* i. 
oliyacoa, e, e. 

B aquiloides, e. t. 


PARHELIA 
perlata, e. i. 
physodes, e. i» 
saxatilis, e. i. 

B leucochroo, e. u 
y furfuracea, a. i*. 

^ otnphalodes, e. i, 
siuuosa, 

B lerigata, t. 
iiliacoa, e. i. 

B scortea, e, i. 
FELTiORRA cauina, e. i. 

B rufoscens, e,.i. 

^ scutata, e. 

I pusiila, t. 
liorizontalis, 2. 
polydactyla, 2. 
PERTUSAHIA 
ooixiTnuuis, e. i. 
fallax, 2. 
glomiilifera — 
y sorediata, e, L 
leioplaca, e, /. 
pustiilata, /. 
PETBAOTIS 

exanthematica, <?. 
PHLYCTIS ageloja, i 
PHYSCIA Candelaria, e. /. 
«j) concolor, e. 
chryst^phthalma, e 2. 
flavicans e, i. 
parieiina, i. 

I lobulata, e. i. 

K viridis, e, i, 
PLACODIFM candicans, c. 
fulgcns, e. i, 
murorum, e. i. 

B lobulatum, i. 

I citriiium, i, 
PSORA lurida, e. 
PYRENULA nitida. e. i. 
b. nitidella, i. 

B dermatodes, i. 

PYRKIIOSPORA 
quemea, e. L 
BAMALiNA colicaris — 
a fraxinea, i. 

•B fastigiata. e. i. 
y canaliculata, e. i. 
i tliransta, ». 
i farinacea, e. i. 
pollinaria, e. i, 
scopulormn, e. u 
B polyxnorpha, i. 


HHlZOCARPON 
gcographicum, e. i. 
petreoum— 

pconcentricum, e.i. 
i (Ederi, <7. 

RINODINA atrocincrea, e,i, 
exigua — 

i periclca, e. 1. 
ROCCELLA 

fusciformis, e. i. 
tinctoria, p. L 

SPHJEBOPHORON 

coralloides, e. L 
SPUINCTRINA 

turbinata, L 

SQUAMAKIA ■ 
cartiiaginea, e, i. 
circinatai, e. 
crassa, e. 
saxicola, e. i. 
STENOORAPHA anguiiw, /. 
a diffilSA, i. 

b. ilexuosu, /. 

c. radiata, e. i. 

d. diyaricatii, /. 

B pulyerulenta, p. /. 

STICTA auratii, r. 
fuligiuosa, e. 
glomiilifera, p. 
hcrbacca, e, 
lirabata, e. I, 
pulmonacea, e. 
scTobiciiluia, p. 

(sp. undet.) /. 
BTXOMATIDIUM 
crasBum, /. 
BYNKCnOBLASTUa 
nigrcsccns, e. i. 
THALLOIDIMA Candida, e. 

vesicularc, e. i. 
THELLIDIUM 
biforinis, e. i. 
gemmatura, e. i. 
UMKILICARIA 

pustulata, e, i. 
VUCEOLAHXA 
scpiiposa, e. i. 

B byrophila, i. 
rsNEA barbata,— 
a Borida, e. i. 

B hirta, e. 
y plicata, e. i, 
YERRUCARIA 

mutabilis, e. L 
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The Jersey species of the above catalogue were supplied by 
C. Larbalestier, Esq., of Jersey, and St. John^s College, Cam- 
bridge. The catalogue docs not profess to be absolutely com- 
plete, and Mr. L. observes, in a note appended to the list, that 
a glance at a few of the more obscure genera, such as Collema, 
Lccanora, LecAdeaj &c., and tlie total absence of others, will con- 
vince every lichciiist that much yet remains to be done in this 
department of the Cryptogamia.” 

Mr. Larbalcsticr also reiiuii'ks that the apothecia of the rare 
])lant Borrera leucomela, were detected by him in the winter of 
1801. lie collected several specimens in fine fructification on 
the slopes of sand hills on the Quenvais in St. Brclade^s Parish, 
about a mile and a-half from the sea. His specimens Avere 
(^ov(‘rcd Avith spermatiferous spermogones, and arc, in all other 
resjiects, perfe(!t. Tin's is the more interesting, as no other in- 
staiu^e of fructification, within the British islands, is recorded. 

Concerning nnotlior ran* plant Vhyscia flavicans, the llcv. 
(niiirchill Ba])ingion, in his account of the liclums of New 
Z(\ahuu1, rt'rnarks — ‘M^ound in Western Europe veiv rarely fer- 
tile ; fruit seen in (IncTiiscy by Mi*s. Collings ; and in Cornwall 
by Mr. (rreenwood and others;’’ (Flora, p. 5). The fructifica- 
tion has not been seen in Jci-sey, M'hcre, contrary to its usual 
habit, the plant invariably grows on rocks, slightly covered with 
earth ; and sometimes ijn the same* situation), on jvngermannia 
dilatata. It is never seen on trees or stems of heath. 

A very cxcdh'iit spe^eies has lately been discovered growing, 
not very sparingly, in difh'rent parts of Jcj'sey, often in the damp 
crtiviccs of granite rocks, hut more frequently under the shade 
of Enra cinerea. This species has been dcidarcd, on the autbo-- 
rity of Mr. Mndd, ticw to Britain, and its true place among the 
lichens has not yet been satisfac;turily determined. From its 
structure and generui ajipearaiuje it would seem to bear con- 
siderable affinity to Lecidca sdwem of Borrer.^^ — C, L. 

The Guernsey catalogue is communicated by Mi’s. Collings. 
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1$!^ u no informatioh fipom Sark, Alderney, or Herm, hxt all 
tkise Manda aro rich in this department of the Mora. 

The lichens jday a part by no means unimportant in the 
g^eral features of all the islands. The quantity of exposed rock 
is 80 large, not only near the sea, but often inland, and the cli- 
mate is so faTOurable, that the coating of these singular forms 
of vegetation communicates colour and tone to an extent sufficient 
to obscure very greatly the mineral character of the rocks. The 
trees also are thickly coated, especially near the sea and on the 
western side, that being the direction of the prevalent damj) 
winds. Some species are abundant and grow to a large size. 


A0ABICV8 campestris, e. 
cinnamoneus, e. 
coooineuB, e. 
flexuoBUB, e. 
gipanteuB, e. 
micaceus, e. 
muscareuB, e. 
odorus, e. 
peronatiu, e. 
pileolarius, e. 
pratensis, e. 
processus, e, 
rufiis, e. 
semiglobosus, e. 
squamosus, e. 

Tariabilis, e. 
vellerius, c. 

▼elutipes, e. 

BOLETUS cristatus, e. 
labjrinthiformis, e. 
medulla panis, e. 
pachypes. 
scabOT, e. 

CANTHABELIUS 

dbarians, e. 


Fungi (Mushroomn, ^c.) 

CLATHRUS cancellatuB, e. 
OLAVARIA coralloides, e. 
insBquaiis, e, 
ophioglosHoidcs, r. 

EXiDiA glaudulosa, / . 
(fEASTEK limbatus, e. i, 
mamraosus, i. 
HYD^’U^al'epandunl, e. 
LYCOPEJiDON 
gemmatum, e. 
giganttium, e. 
saccatum, e. 

MEHULTUfl laehiyrmaiiH, e. 

tremcllosus, e. 
MORGIIELLIA esculcuta, e. 
NITIDULARIA 
campamilata, e. 

FEZIZA aurantia, e. 
auricula, e. 
cupularis, e, 
lanuginosa; e. 
punicca, e. 
scutcUata, e. 
troma pustulata, e. 
POLYPOKUS iiitybaciiis, e. 


POLTPORUH squamosus, e 
versicolor, e. 
HETIGULAKIA alba, v. 
srLKROOKUMA 
vorrucosuin, e. 
rulgaro, e. 

sPiiiEKiA brassica, e-. 
eiipressiformis, 
digitata, e. 
fragiformis, c. 
fraxinea, e. 
gregaria, e, 
nigra, e, 

SPUMAKIA muoilago, e. 

TIIELOPHORA COBrulca, C. 
liirsuta, e, 
purpurea, c. 

TTIKMELIA albida, e. 
arborea, e. 
mesenterica, e. 

TUBER cibarium, e. 

TUBEKCULARIA 
vulgaris, e, i. 

I* REDO petroselini, i. 
senecionis, i. 


This list of fungi consists almost entirely of Guernsey species. 
It is supplie4 hy P. Lnkis, Esq., of that island. One or two 
Jersey species are added by Mr. Piquet. Both Jersey and Guern- 
sey are rich in species, but they have not received special attention 
in either island. 



AHjfTFJSiDTiA plicafra, e, 
ARTllOCLABTA villosa, i. 
A8PRUOOOCCUS 
compresBus, a. /. 
echinatus, i. 

Turneri, i. 

BAN G J A fusco-purijurea, i. 
nONREMAlSONTA 
aspe^goidcs, a. e. o. 
nKYOPSia 
hypnoides, a. i. o. 
plumosa, a. /. o. 

I'ALLIULKPJIOEIS 
ciliata, e. i. 
jubata, e, /. 
(■.\LLITHAM^rO^ 
arbiis(*ula, e. o. 
brucbiatiirn, i. 
bysfioidoLim, i. 
('orymbosum, 

Ilookcri, e. L 
))0(li('illatuiii, o. c. 
jiliijuii, e, 

plnmula, 'i, >. o. 

rosoinn, r. 

Jiodiii, 

s])Oiigiosuin, <\ 
trtpagomiin, f. i. 
IHrifUin, i. 

Tunu'ri, i. 

<'AJ;LOI‘llYI.UH 
laciiiain, f. i. o. 

( ’ A )M I I K A C.l bl-l'PU', lU. 

acanthojjoluin, r. /. o. 
botryof!ar[iuni, n. i. 
(‘iJiatuni, a. e. 1. o. 
Doslongclmnijiii, i. 
rliajduiuuin, a. /, 
(vbioiiotuui, (t. e. /. •!. 
fastigiatum, i. 
llabalUgorunj, v. ?. o 
nodosum, r. i. 
nibnnn, u. e. i. o. 
strict iim, c. o. 
cuAMiM.v purvula,.e. /. 
cHONGKrA dasyphylU, /. 

tenuissinwi, /. 

GUOM>Hra 

rris[Jiis, a. /?. /. o. 
iiorwogicus, p. 

C UOUDA filuiu, <t. i. /. «' 

b)mcntfiria, u. r. /. o 
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OHOBDARIA diTariMl%«. 

flagelliforntiB, i. ? 

CUYLOCLADIA 

articulata, a. e. i, 

? clavellosa, a. e. i. 
CLADOPHORA albifla, i. 
arcta, a. i. 
falcata, i. 
glausescens. i. 
lanosA, a. i. ^ 

l«j(:eyircns, /. ^ 

polhicida, //. e. /. 
retrod, /. 
repoiis, e. 
nip^striS) t. 
uncialis, /. 

(LA DOSTKIMirs 
spoiigiosiis, i. 
verticillatus, a..c. /. 
roiiri;M 

tonicntosuni, a. e. i. 

( nNPKWVA acrea, k 

implexn, i. 

( oHAi.i.LNA olongala, i, 

(Ubcinalis, a. e. I. 

8<|uania!aj </. f, /. 

lix'MIU \ ♦nvia, ?. 
i‘iu>>’ANtA atteiluala, a. 
n TLKKi A miilti/ida, a.cJ. 
(VSTocr.oMr.M 
purpuresecus, L 
f rsTOSCIlM barbala, ax. 
oncoiites, a. e. i. 
fu*niculjitji*a, n. /. 
filirosfi, a, c. /. 
uraiiulahi, a. /. 
l)\sv\ arbusnda, .v. /. 
(‘(Hvinoa, a. t'. i. 
vciiusta, a. f . /. 
OM.KSSKKIA alata, tt <. i. 
;nigu»ti.N>ima. >. 
li\poglossujn, ft. (■. 
ruscitbba, a. c. I. 
sanguinca, «, i . /\ 
siiiuosa, a. r. 
DKsMAHKsriA 
Mculeata, «. e. i. 
ligulata, a. e. x 
virulis, a. e. i. 
orcTOsrpHON 
foMiiculfiecus, a. /. 
OrC'l'YOTA 
d idiot. oiua, <t. e. 
■fU'DiiKSNAii coeciuea, t. 


DTTHONTIA 

filiforiniB, a. «. o. 
EOTOCABPTJS brachifttus.i. 
&8ciculatu8, i, 
^anulosuB, e. i. o, 
litoralis, a, i, ' 

longifructus, t. 
MertenBii, e. 
siliculoBUR, /. 
tqQientosus, i. 
KLACHTSTEA flatjcidea, /. 

tuciccla> i. 
ENTEUOMOBFUA 
eompressa, a. e. i o. 
intestinaliB, e. 
prers eaiialiculal us. 
ccranoides, «. n. 
nodosus. 
scrriitua. 
tuberculatus, e. 
vesiculosiis. 

ITIUJELLAEI V 

jastigiata, a. e,. }. n. 

GElilDlUMCOriKSUm/^r./.f/ 
GIGAUTIN^ ncicularis, /, 
luaiiiillosus, a. o. i, o. 
pistillata, a. e. i. 

'J’oedii, /. 

♦ ilAUoSirilOMA 
capillaris, a. i. 
CriiAOiJ^AHiA compressu, i. 

conlcrvoides, a. e, i. o. 
GJUFFiTHSiA barbab'i, L 
coralUua, «. e. i. o. 
cijuisetifolia, a. p. f, o. 
s(5i.MUidilb)rji, a. e. i. tu 
setauea, n, p. i. o. 
simplidfibini, a. L 
II \ UJ>KYS#iliquosrt/r.F./.o 
UALJllENI V ligubita, n. i. 

UAI,,ISKKIH 

poly pod ioidos, e. i. 
UFf.MlNTFlORA 
dlvjiricat.us, r. L 
in ,M A N Tir at.1 a loroa, ax.i. 

II vpjs’ K.\ j)urpuras(vii.s,c/.f’ 
IRIIKE v cdulis, a. t\ i\ 
JWH 

coniic.ulata, a. e. i .a. 
nihciis- a, e. /. 
EALlYMEXiA .Dubyi, a. p, 
miiforuiis, a. p. /. 

1,AM1N AUIA 

bulbo.<ia, (L p. t. o. 
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There is no information from Sark, Alderney, or Herm, but all 
these islands are rich in this department of the Flora. 

The liehens play a part by no means unimportant in the 
general features of all the islands. The quantity of exposed roek 
is so large, not only near the sea, but often inland, and the cli- 
mate is so favourable, that the coating of these singular forms 
of vegetation communicates colour and tone to an extent sufficient 
to obscure very greatly the mineral character of the rocks. The 
trees also are thickly coated, especially near the sea and on tlu^ 
western side, that being the direcjtion of the prevalent damp 
winds. Some species are abundant and grow to a large size. 


AOABicus campestris, o. 
ciimamoneus, e. 
coccineus, e. 
fiexuosus, e. 
gi|[anttiU8, e, 
mxcaceus, e. 
muBcarous, e. 
odorus, e. 
peronatus, e. 
pileolarius, e. 
pratensis, e. 
processus, e, 
rufiis, e. 
semiglobosus, e. 
squamosus, e. 
yariabilis, e. 
yellerius, e, 
yelutipes, e. 

BOLETUS cristatus, e. 
labyrinthiformis, e. 
medulla panis, e. 
paohypes. 
scabOT, e. 

OANTHABELLUS 

cibarians, e. 


Fungi {Mushrooms, ^c.) 

CLATHRVS cancollaius, e. 

OLAVARIA coralloides, e. 
inesqualis, e. 
ophioglossoides, e. 

EXiDiA glaudulosa, e. 

OEASTKU limbatus. e, /. 
mammosus, i. 

HTDEU^arepaiidum, e. 

lYCOPEBDON 
gemmatum, e. 
giganttium, <?. 
saccatum, e. 

MERUiius laebrymans, e, 
tremcllosus, e. 

MOiiCHELLiA esculciita, e. 

NITIDULABIA 
campanulata, e. 

PBZIZA aurantia, e. 
auricula, e. 
cupularis, e. 
lanuginosa; e. 
punioea, e. 
scutellata, e. 
troma pustulata, e. 

POLYPOHUS intybacius, e. 


POLTPOiirH squamosus, e. 

versicolor, e '. 
RRTTCifLAuiA alba, t'. 
SCLEJtODEKMA 
verrucosum, e. 
vulgare, e. 

spuAiiHA brassiea, (\ 
cupressiformis, 
digitata, e. 
fragiformis, e. 
fraxinoa, e. 
gregaria, e. 
nigra, <?. 

SPUMAKIA miieilago, e, 
TTIEL0P11071A CCOrulotl, C. 
hirsute, e. 
purpurea, p. 

TKEMELLA albida, e. 
arborea, e. 
mesenterica, e. 

TUBEB cibarium, e, 
TUBEBCFLAKIA 
vulgaris, e. L 
ruEDO petroseliiii, i. 
senecionis, i. 


This list of fungi consists almost entirely of Guernsey species. 
It is supplied .by F. Lukis, Esq;, of that island. One or two 
Jersey species are added by Mr. Piquet. Both Jersey and Guern- 
sey are rich in species, but they have not received special attention 
in either island. 



AIINIPKLDTTA plimta, e. 
AUTilOULADIA villosa, /. 
ASl'l'JHOCOCCUS 
comprcasus, a. L 
ccliinatus, i. 

Tunieri, «. 

iJAx ai A fiisco-purpurea, 
BONNKMAISONIA 
a8pC9*agoif-os, a. e. o. 
FUtYOPSia 
liypnoidos, ft. /. o. 
pliimosa, a. e. i. o. 
rALLTHLKl'JlOlllS 
ciliatji, e. /. 
jubata, e. i. 

I'AIJJTH AAIMO> 
urbascula, e. o. 
bracliiahirn, /, 
byssoidcum, v. i. 
itorymboriiim, ri. 
lJuviuiiii, i, 

Jlookori, e. i. 
p(‘dicillatmM, o. r. 
plnina, a. 
pliimula, c. /. II 
rosouni, r. 

Kol-bii, 

8])ongio8Uin, o. 
tptragonuin, i. 
toiric'uni, /?. i. 

Turneri, i. 
rALLOI'llYLLlS 
la<*iiiatfj, e. i. o. 
v\ Ki'OM I I’KA C.ibr«‘r(j_', a.i. 
( UlJAAIIl'M 

ncaiilluMiotuMi, r. /. ii, 
botryocarpuia, <■/. 
I'iliatum, a. c. /. o. 
Deslougodunnpii, i. 
diapliaiiinn, < 7 . /. 
(vliiojiotuin, If. e. i. n. 
fastigiatum, /. 
ilaballigt'ram, r. i. u. 
uodosiiJU, f. i. 
rubruin, tr. e. /. o. 
e. i. (K 

t'liAAiiMA parvuJa, e. i. 
t'JiONDHFA dasyphylla, i. 

tenuisaiina, i. 
(’iiOM>urs 

erispiis, a. e. I. o. 
norm^gicus, i\ 

CHUBDA iibun, a. f. f. o. 
lomentaria, a. <■. i. n. 
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SeatfWeeds, 

ciiiOttDAHU divaricata, /. 

ilugelLiforiuis, L ? 
CnYLOCLADIA 
articulata, a. e. i. 

? clavellosa, a. e. i. 
CLAUOPHORA albiiJa, /. 
ai'ufca, a. /. 
i'alcata, L 
gluiiaesceiis. i. 
laiiosa, «. i. 

IflclevirLMis, /. 
pcdlufida, ft. e. i. 
rcIVactu, i. 
rupens, e. 
riipestrit«, i. 
unciaiis, i. 
i LADOSTElMfl S 
sj)ongiosu«, i. 
vorticillutus, a. e. /. 
i'oimjM 

lonicntoaiun, n. c. i 
tONKKRVA nciva, i. 

inipl('xa, /. 
t’ouALiiiNA ('(oiigata, 
odIcmaliH, f/. e. i, 
8«|uuiiiata) n. v. i. 
F'okPVt.ix r.AUiA virtii, >. 

( KON ANCA at tcniiata, e. 

Cl TLEitiA iimltinda, 
CiS10(‘Ln.\n'M 
pui’purcsFu iirf, /. 
cvSTOyriUA bavbala, a.c. 
crifoidoH, a. f‘. i. 
JuMiiculata’a. ft, L 
ilbroya, a, c. / 
gnnndata, a. i. 
l* \SA'A {/. t . 

r<K;cm(.*a, a. c. i. 
venusta, a. u. i. 
nri.KySKRiA alata, c. 
nngustissinia, i. 

]i\])OgK>.S!*ui»i» ff. i. >. 

niw’dblia, n. f. i. 
saugiiiiica, ic. f. i 
sijiuosa, a. c. / 
ur.^MAKEy ima 
nr.iileata, a. c. i 
lignlata, a. e. i. 
vii'idw, a. e, i, 

iUCTOSVPU<)N 

a. L 

IUCTYOTV 

dioboftnna, a. e. i. 

IU DKESNAIA POCcint'U, L 
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illiformis, a. e. i. o. 
ECTOCAUPUS brachiaius,?. 
fasciculatus, 
granulosus, e. i. o. 
litoralis, a. i, 
longilructus, i. 
Mcptensii, e. 
siliaulosuR, i. 
tomentosus. L 
KLACHiSTKA Haccklca, /. 

iucicobi, /. 
ENTEROMORPIIA 

eomprt’ssa, a. r. i. o. 
ini**atmali8, e. 

I’l’crs canaUnulatus. 
ecrsuioidea, a. c. 
nodosus. 
scrratiis. 
tubcpciilatua, c, 
vcsiculosus. 
rrju;j?LLAJ{JA 

fsistigiatri, a. c. t. o. 
UEJiii)iVMronieuiM,a.f'././) 
GIQAUTlXA lUtirlllans, i. 
nunnillosiis, a. e. /. 0 . 
pistillata, a. e. i. 

'.rcpdii, /. 
GUnosiriioNiA 
Cfi])illaris, a. i. 
GIIACILABIA cbmpreseia, /. 

ctinftMYoidos, a. e. o. 
GHii'FiTitsrA borbata, /. 
corailiiui, a. e. i. o. 
cfijuiaotitblia, n. c. i. o, 
soi'iinddlora, a, c. /. o.. 
si'tacpa, a. c. /. o. 
siiupUcifilnm. a. i, 
llALll>UYSt»iliqUOSa,f/.(?./,^; 
UAi.iMEMA Hgulata, f/.i. 

UALISEIJIK 

jiolypodioides, e. 

IIF.I.MINTHOUA 

divuvicatus, e. i. 

lU M ANTU AlilA lorpfl, a.c.i. 
u vrs EA pur|)uraH<vns,«.ff 
IKFDCEA odiilis, n. e. i. 
.TAMA 

conupulata, a. e. i . 0 . 
nibeus, a. e. i. 
KALU'MKNIA Dubyi, <i.c. 

miiforinis, c. i. 

LAMINARIA 

bidbosa, ft. V. L 0 . 
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phyllitis, a. i, 
saccharina. 

LAUBENOIA cflespitosa. e, 
dasyphylla, e, 
pinnatifida, a, e, i. o. 
obtusa, a. e. i. o, 
1UiK)SYFHON pusillas, i. 
1X>VSNTARIA • 
kaliformia, e. t. o. 
ovalia, e. t. 
neilexa, e. i. 

XtTEaBYA Carmichaelii, ». 

majnscula, u 
MSSOOLOIA 

▼ermioularu, a- e. i. 
MYRIOTBICHA 
claTseformiSf ». 
filiformis, a. i. 
NACCABIA Wigghii, a. i. 
var. (?) #, 

NEMALBOV multifiduin, t. 
KITOPHYLITTM 

Bonnemaisonni, a. e. i. 
Gmelini, a. e. i , 

HilliflB, a. e. i. 
lacoratum, a. e. i» o. 
punctatum. a, e, i, o. 
versicolor, a. t . 

PADIBA pavonia, a. e. i, 
PHYLIOPHOBA 

xnembranifolius, a. e. i. 


PtYLLOPHOBA 
palmettoide^f. 
rubens, a. a.ll 
PLqpAmusi 
cocciueum, a. e. i o, 
FOLYIDBS totundus, a.e.i 
POLYSIPHOEIA 
atro-rubescens, r. 
Brodiffii, «. 
byssoides, e. i, 
elongata, i. 
elongella, i. 
fi^igiata. 

HantOf i, 
fibrillosa, t. 
formosa, i. 
QriiBthsiana, /. 
nigrescens, e. f. , 
obscura, e, i. 
simulans, e. i. 
apinulosa, i. 
subuUfera, L 
ureeolata, i. 

PORPH YRAlaciniata,a.c.« .< 
vulgaris, a. i. * 
PTiiiOTA eic^ans, ? a. i» 
plumosa, i. 
sericea, a, a. 

PUNCTARIA latifolia, a. i. 
plataginea, a. i. 
tenuissima, a.i, 
PTCNOPHTCUS 

tuberculatus, a. e. i. 


BnODOMBLA 

lycopodioidcs, a. i. 
subfusca, a. e. i, 
RnoiiopiTYLLis biCda, i. 
BnODYMENlA 
palmata, a. t. 

B samieiiBis, a, e. 
palmctta, i. 

RivuLARTA atra, e, i. 

nltida, e. u 
BYTIPIILCEA 
fruticulosa, a. e. 
pinastroides, a. a. %, 
tbyoides, a. i, 

HCiNAiA furcellata, L 
SPiiACELARrA cirrhosa, i. 
fillcina, a. a. i. 
sooparia, a. a. i. 
sertularia, a. i. 

SPIIAIBOCOCCUS 

coTonopifolius, a. e. i. 
SPOKOCTINpS 

peduncuiafcus, a. i. 
SPYRIDIA filamentosa, i. 

STENOORAMMK 

interrupta, u 
STRIA RiA attenuata, i. 
STYLOPiroRA rhizoides, /. 
TAONIA atomaria, i, 

VLVA lactuca, a. i. 
latissima. 
linza, a. i. 

WKANGELrAmultifida,a./. 


This list of sea-weeds is extensive though not at alLeompletc.. 
It includes Alderney, Jersey, Guernsey and Sark; Hcrin not 
being represented, though certainly rich. Two hundred and 
twenty-two species are named, and of these, one hundred only 
are recorded as common to the two larger islands. The Jersey 
species, not recorded as found in Guernsey, are also about a hun- 
dred; while the Guernsey species, not found in Jersey, are only 
about thirty in number. This disproportion is probably only 
apparent, and needs confirmation. 

For the Jersey list, the authority is Miss Whit^,; and for the 
Guernsey and Sark species. Miss Le Lievre, bOTh ladies well 
known as accurate and conscientious naturalists, who have care- 
fully studied this department of botany. The Alderney species 
have been given by Mrs. Gaudion. 
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AcnNANTHES breripos. 
exilis. 
loiigipes. 
subsessilia. 

ACUJrANTllIDlUM. : : 
coarctutum. 
lancooktou). 
linearo. 

ACTINOCVCLrS. 

quinarina, (JEhr.) (*) 

ACmOPTVCHUH. 
ponariua, Klir. 

AMi'llIPLKUitA. 

aiiriiioidca. 

AMPlllJMlOKA. 

com])lexa, ((Ire".) C^) 

dedans. 

lepiiloptora. 

maxima. 

vitrea. 

AXri'lTiTKTU.Vfl. 
antediliiviaua. 
viir. ( 3 . 

AMiMroitA(^) ufutu. 
ulllnia. 
biiioclia. 
eostatn. 
i.Tasaa. 
fascia t«. 

Jtcvisaimn- 

marina. 

• uiinnfissima, 
oval is. 
robusta. 
saliiia. 

Sarniriisi.s, (Gnu .) 
s]nvtabiiis. 

Ad’ir-KOLAMIMM. 

ibjbclIata.C*) 

Arri.irtcr.s sriilpl us. 

UADij VKT\ pariuloxa, 

jjkkiiLi:lkva fraiji ]].>•■. 

\ auritii. 
Baile;vi.('') 
grumilata. 
pulchella. 
rogiiia.(‘’) 
rliombu.s. 
lurgula.(’) 

C,v3iti’ r LODiHCP 3 cl vpens , 
doeorus. 
eximius. 

Ifudgsoiii, 

limbatus. 


Biatfmnrere. 

C^tMPTLODISOrs. 

• i)arvulus, 

Bnlfsii. 

siniulans. 

spiralis. 

('H^TOCEll08.(®) 

Wigliami. 

COccoJfJJis dia 2 )baua. 
var. a. 
dktans. 

Grcvillii. 

lamprostictu. 

Morrisu. 
niiida. 
oniata. 
pinnata. 
plactMitula. 
pspiido-marginata. 
punctuiissiuia. 
fiparsa. 
traiisversalis. 
rocco-N KMA cUtuIa. 

Isuiccolatum, 

< vn.HiiTONK.MA vnlgaiv. 

DtscuH centralis, 
conciniius. 

.•ccenlricus. • 
litiral us. 
mui(»r, (Kiilz.) 
miiioi% ( Klir.) 
jiitidu-. 
ocuIus-inMis, 
radiut us. 

T)alla^u!u.t. 
cv MU1.J i.A alUnk. 

vcjih'un>sa. 
j»r;NT}« ri.A. 

(Icci pii'usjivl. 
obi iis;u 
fciuu.**. 

oiA i>i:.smi3 \Villiamsuiii. 
i>i.\TO>rv livalluuui. 
DlMlMlKdlt VAt.M V disMUH. 
fulvmii. 

mai’bium. , 

minor, 
jrnulabilc, 
iiaiiiim, 

no K IP Ji o li K 8 nqd) icovos . 
lU’j TITEM I A coiistrii’l a . 
granulftta. 
musoiilns. 
luvgidn. 

> entriuoifu. 


EPiTHEMU Wbstermani. 

EUPODisous crassus. 
fulvus. 

Balfsii. 

Bubtilis. 

tessellatuB. 

FiU(}ii<ARiA capiicinu. 
virescone. 

aOMPnOA^EMA. 

acuminatum. 

ciirvatum. 

dichotomuin. 

marinuni. 

teneUftm. 

vibiio. 

(>RAM.\IATOPUOBA. 

marina. 

serpentina. 

jiiMANTiniUM graeile. 
jH'ctiuale. 

llOMlKOCLADIA. 

(iliformis, var. 0. 

u VALOBibCUB corviniis ? 

IS nun A entM'vis. 

LiCMOPitOKA lliibeilata. 
pplcndida. 

MASTOin-oTA Smithii. 

MELObiuA liorreri. 
nummuloides. 
v;irians. 

VVcftii. 

.M ritJBTOA coiislrictum. 
mariniDn, (On;".) (■') 

N A\ tor.L V a\stiv.'(. 
fiiigulosa. 
bo in bus. 
tliccpliala. 
clidyma. 
cllipi ica. 

I'orcipala. 

lusca, (Greg.) (") 

gibbcrula. 

licnuedyi. 

iiU'UiTalii. 

in (lata. 

iaeustrin. 

laivis.'iima. 

latissima. 

liber. 

lyra. 

mesotyluj (Kbr.) 

inusca. 

ncbulosa. 

2 >alpcbralis. 
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iTATiouLA panaura. 

pectinalis. 

* prtetexta. 
pusilla. 

rnoxnbica. 

Smithii. 

ifiTZSCHiA ampbioxys. 
Brebissoni. 
closterium. 
dubia. 

do. var. 6. 
insignia, 
linearis, 
minutissima. 

. palea. 

panduriforrais,* 

(Sreg.) O 
(probably a trubUun- 
ella). 
plana, 
scalaris ?(*®) 
signia. 
socialis. 
spathulatfl. 
spectabilia. 
virgata. 

OKTUOSIKA oricliacea. 
marina. 

PiNNtrLAiiiA acuminata, 
acutiuscula. 
Allmaniana. 
borealis, 
cyprinus. 
distans. 
hemiptera. 
nobilis. 
pcregrina. 
radiosa. 


PINNULARIA tabcllaria. 
viridis. 

Tiridulu. 

PLAGIOGRAMMA GfOV. i 
G-rcgoriana. 
inmqualc. 
interruptuni. 

IfiBvis. 

PLRtrROSlGMA. 

acuminatum. 

angulatum. 

attenuatum. 

decorum. 

formosimi. 

intormediuiii. 

prolongatum*;, 

rigidum. 

strigosum. 

transversale. 

1*0D0CYSTI8.(“) 

Americana. 

Pouoa^iiRNiA. 

Ehrenbergii. 

FODOSIRA honnoidis. 
maculata. 
Montagnei.(‘*) 
RUAunoREMA arci^uni. 
Adriaticunh 
minutum. ' 
RIIIP11»P110BA. 
Dalmatica. 
cloiigata. 

Lyngbyei. 
paradoxa. 
KUlZOSOLEXIA.(’*) 
styliformis. 
SClllZONEMA crucigor. 
Grevillii. 

STAYRO^RiB ancops. 


8TAVRONEIS liucaris. 
puloholla. 

STRIATELLA. 

unipunctata. 

SURIRELLA angustu. 
fastuosa. 
lata, 
ovflifiis. 
ovata. 

SVRKDKA acicttlaris. 
aiTinis. 
arcus, 
delbrmis. 
fasciculata. 
fiilgens. 

Qailloni. 

gracilis. 

invcatieiis. 

longi8sima?(") 

lunaris. 

minutissirriH. 

pulchella. 

radians. 

siiperba. 

8VNEJJRA tabnlata. 
tcnera. 
ulna, 
var. /?. 

TU I c kratium: altcrnan h 
armatuiu. 
Briglitwellii. 
fuvus. 
striolatum. 

TRYBLIONHTJA. 

angustata. 

upiculata| 

coustrictA. 

gracilis var. minor, 
punctata. 


Notes. 

(*) This waq the only form seen of tlie actinocyclus moniliformis Ralfs. It 
was very scarce. 

(2) Professor Gregory’s species arc named separately, simply to show which 
forms occur. « 

(®) The list in this genus might have been extended, had it appcai*ed desirable. 
A sufficient, number of names has been given to show tliat Guernsey mav be ex- 
pected to afford some assistance in elesiring up the present confusion. Tlio same 
remark applies to cocconeis, and other genera. 

{*) This species has occurred two or throe times in different gatherings. 

(*) Dr. Wallich says ; “ Taken with tho skimming net. Evidently a floating 
species.” 

(®) Occurs in three of tho gatherings — ought to be sought for growing. 

Q Pond and beach at the Vale — plentiful in the slides. 
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(*) Taken by tlic skimming net along with cosciaodi^us cowtinnm^ rhizose 
lenia ? and biddalphia haileyii. Found in myriads at or near the surface — day 
(juito cairn. These arc evidently floating species; all contained bright yellow 
cndochromo — could bo soon by the naked eye. 

(*) Was found originally by Professor Walker Arnott. It appears to be very 
genorally ilistributod. Character and description will bo published in due course. 

C®) A single, mucli hidden valve only occurred. 

(“) Two valves only, sersu in diifereiit slides. Locality ; Oobo rocks at extreme 
low-water, on corallina attached to the rock. The gathering was a very mixed one. 

('2} A form oceur.s irot uncommonly, which is probably a pecuhar variety of 
this species. 

('®) A second species occurs in one of tlie scji surface skiimiiings — a very line 
form, but nut in u condition to be identitied. * 

('*) Curiously intermediate between Umgissima and .v. radians. 


Thcs(j very simple forms of vegetable life belong to tlie divi- 
sion of tbe Algie, teelinically called ChloroapermvM*. TIht are 
extrt'mely interesting^ tbongb very minute^ and the following 
remarks, togr^tbm' with tli(i list of sj)eeies, have been fnrnislied 
by Mr. T. (/hizel)r()()k Hylands, wbost; attainments in this de- 
partiiKMit of microscopic botany an* such us to give great valiK* 
to all that lie eonnnitnicates. 

“Oiir knowledge of tlie Diatomaet'^c of tin*, (diannel Islands is 
obtained almost entirely from the valnabht series of gtitlu‘rings 
made at (iiim’nsc.'y, in l.Sr>8-l), by Dr. \Va)li(’b.*'' 

“The pre<‘eding catalogue' has betm prcjiart'd from Dr, 
^Vallicb’s <'ol!(‘(‘rioii, together with Ji'^ts and notes made l)y 
him at the time, ll is designed simply to I'onvt'v an idea of 
the rielimrss and >ariet\ of the forms in li)nn(l in the loealiiy. 
It does iK^t pTotess to i)t' either eomjih'te. or critical : nor i." th(' 
noirn'iielatiiix' emphned (mtiri'ly (‘<msisteni tlirongliont.'!' 

“ .VII the species observt'il, abour the namos of whieli thcjx; 

“ilio liiH* I’rorc'.’^or Sniit.h, in llrif/sh n cord.s liic 

followiiijif spi'cli’s :is giili«eri;il In liimsclf in .L/tfcy, In lsr)*.i5 ; — riuthtniht prohns- 
ritlea \\\\.(\ e. 'I'cii-f r'fcoftt : sjfurtira puit'hvlla mid s. Itfipt'in: : j'tnlosi'hf'tiitt ; 

rhipid^pkoni parmlui'ii ; arlniiutlhcs hjnyijtt^s ; siriatvllfi unijiNiir/jf'j ^ (l.’ofoma 
ht/itiintan.’* 

t "'.riio iiomcnclnfnre of flu* Syn«ip;;is of ljritii*li Diatonnifi a- has boro ydopird 
generally. In a fjw cases, however, a do[»artun frum it appe.ired anavi>idahie. 
In such casem oid_j( were cliiuigt s made.” 
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could be no reasonable doubt, have been included; but there 
remain others which, in the present state of our knowledge, can 
be referred with safety to no recorded character, and several 
which, there can be little doubt, are entirely new. The discus- 
sion of these is reserved for a future opportunity. 

Dr. Wallich^s gatherings are necessarily, many of them, of 
a very mixed character. Unfortunately, it is in these, almost 
entirely, that there occur new arid doubtful forms, whi(!h both 
require and deserve most careful investigation. So scarce arc 
these in the slides, that the difficulties encountered, and tlic 
time and labour already expended in the search for siiffic^ient 
material on which to construct a character, or a})ply a name, 
•have been sufficiently discouraging; and suggest very emphati- 
cally the good service a careful collector might do to science, by 
devoting his attention to the groi)iHng Diatoms of the Channel 
Islands. It is not, however, to new species alone, or even prin- 
cipally, that this remark may be applied. Almost the entirci 
order requires revision. THierc are comparatively few species of 
which we have had copious gatherings even moderately pure ; 
and, though microscopy may be satisfied with a unicjiKi valve, 
.natural history requires much more. It is no false estimate to 
say that such gatherings as those referred to are, in every sense, 
by far the most valuable to science— -arc, in fact, essentially the 
thing of which we stand in need. 

“ The general character of the gatherings renders it impos- 
sible to give exact localities, except in a very few (^ases. 

" The list of fresh-water species is comparatively small, owing 
to the fact that there w^re oidy two or three such gatherings 
made. Even these havb added something to the list of British 
species ; and there can be no doubt that the catalogue now given 
might readily be increased wdth advantage, if a little attention 
were given to the matter. The fresh-water localities mentioned 
arc Moulin Huct, and the mouth of a little rivulet, opening out 
into Saint^s Bay. 
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" For marine forms, some of tlio most productive gatherings 
were from a brownish film of zostera marina^ off Salerie battery, 
at about half-tide mark. Much was found, also, on Algtc and 
(kwallina, in the same locality, and elsewhere, in small rocky 
[)ools. Skimming the surface of the sea when calm, with a 
gauze not, generally yielded valuable results; while the several 
dredgings made in from eight to twenty-four fathoms produced, 
as will be seen from tlie list, those -rare and fine forms, which 
have, as yet, only been obtained by that method. Ilie mode in 
wdii(!h several of these oc(mr in Dr. Wallieli^s gatherings is also 
suggestive. It would be diflieult to name a locality more likely 
to reward with su(u*oss a diligent search f'or these things in their 
natural haunts, than the shores of (riuM’usc'y, or, in geruTal, to 
point to a more desirable field for the eollcetion of Diatomacea? 
than the Channel Islands.’^ — T. (i. H. 


"Pile subjoined view of oin* of the small |)i(*turcM|ne fountains 
common in the ('haniK!l Islands, derives mueli of its interest 
I'nnn the eliai'.aeteristic veg(*tatioji surroiuiding the rough granite 
blocks of which the foimtain is eonstrmded. 


I 
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Summary of thr Flora of the Channel Islands. 








S 









0/ 


Alderney. 

Guernsey. 

Jersey. 

Sark. 

S 

1 

§2 

P 

1 

OQ 

Trees and Shrubs 

25 

50 

51 

21 

15 

10 

64 

Flowering planis 

202 

505 

G26 

230 

ISt 

131 

690 

Sedges and marsh plants 

11 

31 

38 

7 

3 

3 

41 

Grasses 

22 

69 

82 

21 

23 

15 

95 

Ferns and club mosses, &(*. . 


29 

27 

? 

?■ 

4 

35 

Mosses, JungermannicB, &c. . 

? 

111 

r,7 

? 

? 

? 

135 

Lichens 

? 

181- 

183 

? 

? 

? 

257 

Fungi 

? 

67 

? 

? 

? 

? 

70 

Sea-weeds 

102 

223 

195 

46 

? 

? 

222 

Diatomacea: 

? 

253 

? 

? 

? 

? 

253 

Totals 

? 

1522 

? 

? 

? 

p 

1862 


N.B. In the numbers above given, named varieties arc couniod with the species. 


The peculiarities of (Jirn^te charaeterisinjr the Cliiinuel Islands 
may be more clearly appreciated by a study of the above ta])lc 
than by any statement. Of the first four f^roups, which include 
a large natural division of plants, there are in all eight hundrtMl 
and ninety species, of which only one hundred and fifty -nine art* 
common to all the islands. As many as two hundred and thirty- 
eight or 27 j per cent, of the species are, however, p(?culiar to 
Jersey, while only fifty-two species, or just fi j)er cent., are ab- 
sent in Jersey, but found in either Guernsey, Sark or llc^rin. 
These latter islands, in fact, show no essential difference in their 
phanerogamic flora, and may be looked upon as a group exist- 
ing under very similar conditions. Alderney is distinct ; and it 
possesses a much richer and more varied fauna than Sark, whicdi 
equals it in area. 

When, however, we pass to the consideration of spticial tribes 
characteristic of a moist, clouded climate, we see that Guernsey, 
though it has not more than lialf the area of Jersey, almost 
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equals, or even exceeds that island in the number of species. 
Tims, of twenty-five known species of ferns found in the islands, 
twenty-one occur in Guernsey and only twenty in Jersey. Five 
species are found in Guernsey only, and t-vvo in Jersey only. 
The number and proportions of unnamed varieties would illus- 
trate the same iiceuliarity in a manner yet more marked, and 
the richness of fern vcf^ctation is certainly far ^rreatcr in the 
smaller, damper, and doudicr, but inore t(Mn])crate island. 

Similar evidence will no doubt bo derived from the other 
crypto^amic plants when they shall be more completely known. 
So far as the licdiens .and fnn£ri have fiecn examined, they point 
in the same dire(rtion, and the mosses appc'ar to do so too. At 
jire.smit, howi'ver, the lists of the species of these tribes are not 
siiflieiently comiilete to justify any j^eneralisation ; and it seems 
impossible that there should he the exec'ssive dilfercnce in them 
that the lists would indicate, when we consider the ii(‘ar viidnity 
of the islands and their small dimensions. 

The botany of tlie Ghaniud Tsliuids is worthy of a closer 
eompaniti\e study than it has \ef received, and nrudd amply 
r(^pay the philosophical naturalist, aide lo view in their mutual 
relations all the naturtii groups, ;ni<l thidr iH'annp; on physical 
^eo'^raphy anil ^-eolo^y. h'or the pri'si'ut, thesi* conijiarisons 
are nu‘rely su‘i\u(‘si.ed, but we .shall ri'inrn to tlu-m in anotlier 
chapter. 

A (‘onsidcration ol'sojtjc viu-v Imporiant facts eon eernina* various 
roriMj;u species of plants tliat readily j^tow and lucome almost 
naturalised in some id' tlie islands, will tend yi'i further to illus- 
trate the pcculiaritii's of the islawytl climates. These facts will 
be referri'd to when spcakini; of horticulture, iu tliii fourth pari 
of this Aiork. It shoidil, however, be observed h,cr<\, lliat stweral 
forcif»u spi'cies arc already so common in Jersey and Gncrnsiw 
as to alfi'ct tlie gencjal apficarancc of thi^ vcf^etation ; and the 
cultivation now' on in Sark will, jwu'haps, so<m have tlie 

same efieel in that island. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ANIMALS LIVING IN THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS OR IN THE ADJACENT SEAS. 


The Zoology, like the Botany of tke (/haiuiel Islands, can only 
be properly understood by a consideration of each separate group, 
and an account of the actual state of positive information con- 
cerning each. Here, also^ a number of active, intelligent 
naturalists have long been at work, but the published results 
are comparatively few ; and the following pages include a very 
large amount of matter which will appear in type, in a (jollected 
form, for the first time. Eacli group of animals will be con- 
sidered, and the authority named for the list of species given. 
The lists will be in alphabetical order of genera, as being con- 
venient for reference. When confined to particular islands, tlie 
same letters as those used in the last cha])ter, will indicate the 
islands alluded to. Otherwise the species are found generally in 
all the islands or their surrouij|^ing seas. An asterisk (*) will de- 
note very rare visitants where the fact is clearly known. A miirk 
of interrogation (?) doubtful species; and a dagger (t) introduced 
species. It ‘is right to state that, while some of the lists arc 
probably almost complete, many of them are oiily first approxi- 
mations, and some are given only for* one or more of the islands 
when no definite information has been obtained from the others. 
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AR^^OLA ap;rcstis (fickl- 
mouse), e. i. 
pratensisOiank vole),o. 
t ASiNTTS vulgaris (ass). 

* RALilSNA luysticetus 
(right whale). 

+ nos taurus (ox) . 
t CANTS fainiliaris (dog). 
tCAPKA hireus (goat). 
DELl’niNIIS 

dclphis (dolphin). 

+ EQrrs caballus (horse). 


fERTNACEFS EuropffiUS 
(hedgehog), e. 

TEliTS catua (cat). 

LEPFS cuniculus (rabbit). 

tiiriidua (hare)? 

+Mr8 deeuinanus (brown 


rat), a. e. i. w. 
nv^culus (mouse), 
rattus (black rat), 
a, e. o. u. 

Mi STELA furo (ferret), 
vulgaris (weasel), e. ?. 


foVTS arios (sheep). 
PiiECOTFS auritus (long- 
oared bat). 
pnoCjENA 

eomniunis (porpoise), 
so BEX 

arancus (shrew), ». 
t SFS Borofa (hog) . 

TALPA vulgaris (mole), ff.i. 
VESPEUTTTJO pipistrelliis 
(common bat), e. ?. 
TCLPES vulgaris (fox), ?. 


1liis list is not >’ery lari^c, and it will be obsciTed that several 
species have b('.en introduced hy man. On the other hand, 
severtil species, once indijrenous, have certainly disappeared. 
The ml deer, and ])erhaps some otlier species of cervus, lived on 
the island a few centuries ag:o, and it is not nnlik(‘ly that the wolf 
and wild eat accompanied tlieiu. The liaro, now (.‘ommon enouf^h 
ill (hiernsey, has been on(*c lost, and the species replaced fj*oin 
Eiijilaiid. The mole is absenr in fliuTiiscy, and the weasel in 
Alderney, Sark, and llerm. Ilie l)lai*k rat, so rave in England, 
is eommon in Ahh'rney and Herm. It is present in Sark, to the 
exclusion of the brenvn rat, and the two species exist together in 
th(‘ small island of Hrcchou, immediately adjacent. It is nearly 
(‘xtinet in (luernsey, and (jnitc so in Jersey, The fox is only 
found in Jersey. The rabbit is and seems always to have been 
('xeeeding:Iy abundant. The hedfcehog: has ])een seen in Giktii- 
sey, but has probably been recently introdu(*ed. 

Of the marine mammalia, sevenii have been seen in the ad- 

,^vV> - 

jaecnt seas, as ocesisional visitors^J^atu] among these may he in- 
cluded a lijifht whale. This species is named in tlu^ list, but the 
others (*au hardly be considen^ as behin^injj to the island fauna. 
The ])orpoise and the dolphin are not uncommon around Guern- 
sey, often following: tlie. shoals of luairkarel and other fish into 
shallow water. 'Hlc {^rampu.s {phoc<ena orca), which is not in- 
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eluded in the Ust, must have visited these waters on its course 
up Channel. It is certainly rare, however, in these latitudes. 

Of other quadrupeds, there are dogs of all the ordinary kiftds 
in all the islands, but there is no special island breed. In Guern- 
sey and Jersey, Newfoundlfliid dogs have been introduced, and 
together with mastiffs, they afford good varieties. Of cats, it may 
be remarked that there are several e^mplcs of the tailless or 
manx variety in Sark, a fact not noticed by Mr. Bell, although 
he mentions their occurrence in Cornwall and Devonshire. 

There is a breed of horses in the islands modified chiefly 
from the Breton and Normandy types, and remarkable for en- 
durance and good temper. The island homed cattle arc r(‘- 
remarkablc ; but it will be convenient to refer to them and other 
domesticated animals in the chapter on agricnilture. 

The subjoined illustration represents a picturesque ruin in 
Guernsey. It is a tradition, supported by documentary proof, 
that the red deer from Herm swam across from tluit island to 
the point of land on which the Vale Castle is built, up tf) a v(M*y 
recent time. 
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ACOENTOTi modularise 
(hedge-sparrow) ,eM. 

ALAL'DA arreiiaia (sky- 
lark), e. 0. 

arborea (woodlark), e.o. 

ALOA torda (razorbill), e. 

MAiKDO iapida (king- 
fisher), e. o. 

ANAS ♦aeuta (pintail 
<luck), e. 

boschas(vvil(l(luek),f'.«. 
c'langula (goh (on eye) , r. 
*cly])eata (sliovoller). 
eivoea (teal), e. o. 
feriiia (poeluird), e. 
lemigiiiea (lerrugiiiou.s 
duck). 

(asca (velvet scoter), c. 
*marila (scaup duck), 
mollissiiiia (eider 
duck), e. 

nigra (coinirion sco- 
ter), c. 

]u*nelo])e (wigeon), e.o. 
(juei-ipiedula tgarga- 
ncy), e. 

“speetahilis (king 
<luek). 

!-trepera (gadwidO. 
tadorna (connnonsludl- 
drakc), c. 

\^Sln{. albifpoiis (wljitc' 
fronted goose), c. 
heniiel.'i (brent goose), 

C . it. 

I'cvns (gre)Ji»g g(jox-), 
c . it. 

•k'ucopsi'; (beniiclo 
gOOSi *), c . t>. 

■‘Ci'cluin (bean goose !,c, 

\s I'fH s arborcus (tne 
pipit). 

jH'tro.siis (lock pipit ),c, 
pratcnsis (meadow 
pipit), 

\ KIM’. vci)U’iva(horoti),t.(A 
"miiuitA (little bit- 
tern), c. 

’* purpurea (purple lic- 
ron), 

stellnris (biUorii), c. 

i{O.MHYCin.A garrula 
(Hohemiau viiW' 
wing), c. 


Birds. 

CALlDiilB arenaria (san- 
derling), e. o. 

CAPRTSflTLOtTS CUropCUS 

(nightjar), e. o. 

CAR BO connorauus (cor- 
morant), e. o. 
cri.status (shag), e. 
c K BTUfA familiaris (creep- 
er), e. o. 

(UTAUADjaus .cantiaiiuH 
(Kentish plover), e. 
Iiiutieiila (ringed plo- 
ver), 

minor (little ringed 
plover), e. 

niorincllus (dotterell), 
p. o. 

phiviab's (golden plo- 
ver), e. 0. 

riNcr.i s arpiaticus (<lip- 

]»ep), e. 

COL i ' M 1 1 A naias (stfH'k • 

dov<*), e. o. 

liviu (roekdovf), c. «. 
palntnbus (ring-dov e),c 
turfur (turtle-dove), p. 
coi.v.Miu’s avotieus 
black-throated di- 
ver), 

glaciali.H (great nor 
tliern diver), c, 
septeni rionali.'>» (red- 
tliroalcd tliver), e. 
it'Un s corax (rsiven), c, 
coi-ni.v (hoodeil crow), 

f , ft. 

cimaie (cimw), c. //. 
■dvi 4 gil«*gus (rook), t . 

■' glamlarju.'^ (.!•’«>), *’• 
^rnomdula (jarkdaw), 

p. <f, 

pica (mag])ic), r. 

( rtiii s. ejuiorus (cuc- 
koo), p. 

« \ <; M'.s minor (Bewick’s 

swan), «?• 

miiaicus (hooper), e. 

< \ I’SBLi's apns (swift), t . 
KMUEitiZA cilpiliclk (yel- 
low-hammer), c. 0. 
niiliiiria (common bu n t - 
ing), e. 

nivalis (snow bunting), 


*‘FALCO , BsniginosuB 
(marsh harrier), <?. 
ccsalon (merlin), a. 
albicilla (white-tailed 
eagle), e. 

cyaneus (hon-harricr) ,e. 
butco (buzzard), e, 
♦fureatus (swallow- 
tailed kite), e. 
*gyrfaleo (gyr-faloon)^. 
*liaIiaDctU 8 (osprey), e. 
lagopus (rough-legged 
buzzard), e. 

*mi]vus (kite), p. 
nisus (sparrow hawk), 
P. o. 

*palumbarius (gos- 
hawk), e. 

peregrinus (peregrine 
falcon), e. o. 
♦sub'butco (hobby), r. 
tinuuncidus (ke.strel ) , 

P. 0. 

I’UixuiLi.A coimabina 
(linnet), e, o. 
earduclis (goldtincli) p.o 
el i loris (greonlineh) ,e.o. 
eoccothrauHtes (haw- 
tincli), e. 

cudebs (obafTineb), p. o. 
douiestiea (house spar- 
row'). 

montuna (tree siMir- 
roiv), 0. 

montifringilla (brumb- 
ling), c. 0 . 

rr Lto \ atra (( not), p. 

oMu.iNrf.A ehloropiis 
(moorhen), e. 
crex (laiulratl), p, o. 
por/aua (spotted 
crake), c. 

"'<;rtvs cinerca (crane), c. 

n.KMATom-s ostralegus 
I'oyster-eateher), c.o, 

irntVN'DO rustictt (swal- 
low), e. o. 

riparia (sand martin), 

f!, O. 

iirbica (martin), e. o. 

'Mills falcinellus (glossy 
ibis), p, o. 

r A N 1 r rf collurio (red- 
bsekod shrike), p. 
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LASV 8 Bi^entatuB (her- 
^ Mil), e. 0. 
atrioijlB(laiighiiig ^ill) e 
caQiu(commou^ll),e.o 
fuBCus (lesser black- 
baoM mU), s. 
marinuB {great blaek- 
backed gull), a. o, 
tridactyluB (kitti- 
wake), a. o. 

LBBTRIB catarractes 
(common skua), a. 

LiKOSAm^nura (black- 
tailed godwit), a. 
rufa (bar-tailed god- 
wit), a. 

xoxTA currirostra (cross- 
biU), a. 0. 

•pyrrhula (buUfiucb), 
a. 0. 

MACHETES pugnax(rujff), a 

UBBGTTsalMllus (smew), a 
merganser (goosan- 
der), a. 

serrator (red-breasted 
mergansor), a. 

MORMON fratercula (puf- 
fin), a. 0. 

MOTACiXLA alba (white 
wagtail), a. 

boanua (gray wagtail), 
a. o. 

Yarrellii (pied wag- 
tail), a. 0, 

MirsiCAFA grisola (spot- 
ted flycatcher). 

NCMENiiTB arquata (cur- 
lew), a. 0. 

phecopus (whimbrcl), 
a. 0. 

♦nucipbaoa caiyocatac- 
tes (nutcracker). 

(BDiONEMUS crepitans 
(stone curlew), a. 

*ORiOLrs galbnla (golden 
oriole), a. o. 

PARUB atcr (cole tit- 
mouse), a. 

cosruleuB . (blue tit- 
mouse), a. 0. 

. caudatuB (long-tailed 
titmouse), a. d. 
major (great titmouse), 
o, 

FEROix cmerea (par- 
tridge), a. 
cotumiz (quail), a. 


PHALAHorTTS platjphyn- 
chus (grey phala- 
ropo). 

PICFS major (spotted 
woodpecker), a. 
minor (lessor spotted 
woodpecker), a. 

*PLATALEA leucorodia 
(spoonbill), a. 

FODICEPS auritus (eared 
grebe), a. 

oornutus (Slavonian 
grebe), a. 

cristatus (great-cres- 
ted grebe), a. 
minor (Little grebe), a. 
rubricollis (rcd-nccked 
grebe), a. 

FYRRHOCOHAX graculus 
(chough), a. o. 

RALLFS aquaticus (water 
rail), a. 0. 

♦REcriiViROSTRA avo- 
cetta (avocct), a. 

iiKGFXFs cristatus (gol- 
den crested regulus), 
a.o. 

BCOLOPAX gallinago 
(common snipe), a, 
gallinula (jack snipe), 
a. 0. 

major (great snipe), a.o. 
rustieola (woodcock), 
a. o. 

*sabiua (Sabine’s 
snipe). 

STERNA himndo (com- 
mon tern), a. 
minuta (lesser tern), a. 

STREPSILAS interpres 
(tumstonc), a. 

STKIX 

♦brachyotus (short- 
eared owl), a. o. 
fiammea (barn owl), a.o 
*inyctea (snowy owl), 
otus ^ng-oared 
owl), a. 0. 

♦passcrina (little owl), 
♦scops (scopB-eared 
owl), a. 

stridula (tawny owl), a. 

STUENTJS vulgaris (star- 
ling), a. o. 

BFLA bassana (gannet), a. 

SYiiVJA arundinacea 
(reed wren), o. a, o. 


SYLVIA ntricapilla (black 
cap), a. 

oinorea (white throat), a 
curruca (lesser wliite 
throat), a. 

luscinia (nightingale),© 
OBiianthe (wheat car), 
a. 0. 

phoenicurus (red- 
start), a. 

rubccula (robin red- 
breast), a. 0. 
nibctra(whinchnt), a.o. 
riibieola( stonechat),a.o 
rufa (chilT-ehaff), a. o. 
suecica (blue- throated 
warbler), /. 

♦litbys (block red- 
start). 

TITALASSIDROM.V Lcncllii 
(fork-tailed petrel ), a 
pelagica (storiii petrol), 
o. o. «. 

TO’i’AN rs calidris (red- 
shank), a. 

glareola (wood sand- 
piper). 

glottis (greenshank). 
hypoleueos (common 
sandpiper), a. «. 
TriacularhiB (spotted 
sandpiper), a. 

TBTNOAcamitus (knot), a. 
♦mimita (little stint), a. 
♦platjrhyncha (broad- 
billed sandpiper), a. 

TROOLODYrES curopn'us 
(wren), a. 

iTBors iliacus (red- 
wing), a. 0. 

raerula (blackbird), a. o. 
musieus (songthrusli), 
a. o. 

pilaris (fieldfare), a. o. 
torquatus (ring ouzel), 
a. o. 

viscivorus (missel 
thrush), a. o. 

ITPFPA epops (hoopoe), a.o 

FRIA allc (little auk), e.o. 
troile (guillemot), a. o. 

VANBLLFS cristatus (lap- 
wing), a. 

mclanogastcr (gray 
plover), a. 

YUNX torquilla (wry- 
neck), a. 0. 
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Tliis list of birds is very remarkable. It includes no less than 
one hundred and ninety-eiji^ht species (more than one-half the 
llritish list) , almost all of which have been found in Guernsey. 
There cannot be a doubt that Jersey, being much larger and 
more wooded, must contain a number of warblers and other 
small birds that are not in the adjacent islands;* and probably 
Alderney may furnish additions to the water fowl. No satis- 
factory catalogue has, however, been obtained from either island. 
The number of birds in Sark permanently resident is small, hut 
there are many occasional visitors. 

Jt might have b(!en expected, and it is certainly the case, that 
an unusual pro})ortiou of the species are water fowl. Five spe- 
cies of wild goose, sixtetm s])ecics of wild duck, five of plover, six 
of gull, two of ])et!*el, two of wild swan, five of greb('; besides 
puffins, cormorants, auks, aTid others, — all clearly indicate the 
island of (jiu!nisev as a eonvcuicut resting place for birds Avho 
(U'light in storm, in wild, rugged cliffs, and in dashing 'waves. 
We have also the bitt(‘rus and Ikwoits, snij)es and woodcocks, terns, 
and (‘ven tlu* rare avoc'et as occasional, if not habitual visitoi’s. 

Ih‘sides tiu'se, lif)wev<T, tliere is a long and important list of 
birds of [nvy. l''ifte(‘n s[)eei(‘s of the genus /(7 Ay> exhibit a va- 
rurty hiirdly lo be expc'cted. Seven specu's of owl and seven of 
the genus rurrus nw. deserilu'd. The hoopoe has been taken in 
(iiuTusi'y, and is said to visit Alderney oi’ciusionally. 

The cormorant and ibe gull arc seen very wiierc, es|)ecially in 
tin' f)re(‘ding season, iloek.s and headlands, called Corbi<resi, and 
gnll (‘lids, jire found in .lersey and (luernsey. ^I'hc larger water 
birds are h ss common, and many of them only seen at long 
intervals. * 

Of song })irds, tin- tluaish and blaekhird, the skylfU’k, the 
linnet, the goldliu(‘ji, the chafKnch, and oth(TO, arc tK)mmoii. 
The niglitiiigale has not been certainly rceognised in any other 

* Ainonj; these the blue-throiiUsi Avarhlor (salvia ttvecwn) may be named as u 
rare visitor. 
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island than Sark. The cuckoo comes as in England, about the 
middle of April, and is heard everywhere. The starling is a 
regular winter visitor. Swallows and martens appear as in Eng- 
land. 

A steady and relentless war is waged by men and boys against 
the small birds, but in spite of every effort it is difficult to ripen 
cherries without protection; and even late peas can hardly be 
secured in some parts of the islands. These birds are certainly 
very mischievous, and often extremely bold. 

Although the number of birds visiting the islands is so large, 
and song birds are by no means wanting, it is a fact that their 
songs are comparatively little heard. This arises partly from 
the incessant attacks of every boy and man who can procure n 
gun against all birds who approach nearly enough to b(^ the 
subject of aim, and partly from the very great preponderance of 
the tribes not remarkable for their voices. 

The catalogue of the Guernsey birds is the result of very 
careful enquiry and great losal knowledge. It has been ])re- 
pared by Mr. Gallienne, with some assistance from Mr. Lnkis, 
the Rev. D. Dobree, and others. To the first named genth^msin 
especially, acknowledgment is due, for the untiring pcrstJVjgiuiu^e 
with which he has followed to a result every particle of informa- 
tion that presented itself. 

The following general remarks by Mr. Gallienne on the birds 
of Guernsey are of great interest, as illustrating points of local 
natural history : — 

^^The rook and jay are rarely seen here, although they are 
both indigenous to Jersey. The former bird has tried two or 
three times to colonize, bift in vain, having been destroyed or 
frightened away. The jackdaiy, which is a regular \isitor to 
Alderney, is rJtrely seen in Guernsey. The swift appears here 
in very small numbers, but is abundant in Sark. The night jar 
breeds here ; and I have obtained it both in summer and w inter. 
The only gulls that breed in the islands are tliq herring gull, 
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lesser black-backed gull, and the great black-backed gull; all 
the other gulls arc only autumn or winter visitors. Tlic bullfincli 
occasionally breeds in Jersey, but is rarely seen in Guernsey. 
iVlthough I have never heard of the eggs of either the curlew or 
whimbrel being found, I am satisfied they breed here (I think 
at Hcrm), as they stay with us throughout the year. The 
turnstone is found about the neighbourhood of Herm through- 
out tlic year. A few herons are also seen through the summcj' 
months oii the rocks, near Hcrm. I have put the reed wren as 
doubtful for Guernsey, but I have seen a nest of this bird found 
at AldcTuey. 

The storm-petrel breeds in large numbers at Burhou — a few 
on other rocks nc^ar Ahhu’iiey, and occasionally on the rocks neai’ 
Ilerrn. These tu‘e the only ])laecs in the Channel Islands wdiere 
they breeid, although ser'ii and occasionally killed in all. 

^‘I^his bii’d deposits its egg on the ground, in a rabbit burrow, 
or und(T large stones when it (?aii find siiflicient space to creej) 
under. On the beach at Burhou it ‘sioinctimes removes tlie loose 
stones, to the depth ol’ one or two feet or more, managing to 
I’caeli the soil fadbre laying tlu^ egg. 

I do not think that the ease with wliitdi tliesc birds arc caught 
(’an be attributed to familiarity, ])nt to the ])aralysis of fear, 
'riiey ju'e generally surprised in lio](*s, under sUnies, Sf-c.y in situ- 
ations from wlueh it is diflicult for tiiem to eseiip<‘ by nuining, 
and still more so by flight, as from the length and forjnation ol* 
their wings tiny must have a run, if tiny rise on Aving from a 
level smdaee,” 

The wild duck foriut.'rly bred in (huTuscy rather abundantly, 
but it s(dd()m do(?s so now. Last year* a nest \n\s found on one 
of thv. rocks near ilt'rm. Tlie razor lull ajid the guillemots 
bi'ced on tlui Ortach K.oek and on the cliffs at Alderney. 

** The great northern, the black- throated, and the red-throated 
divers visit us regularly eaeli winter, but our visitors are always 
young birds. 1 can only learn of one adult northern diver juid 
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one adult black -throated diver having been taken in this island 
for the last fourteen years. 1 do not think an adult red- throated 
diver has ever been seen in the island. 

^*Perdix rubra (red-legged partridge) was formerly found in the 
Channel Islands^ but is now extinct. It was last seen at Sark. 

^^The ring ouzel stays with us throughout the year, but, like 
the missel thrush in England, is more plentiful in winter than 
in summer.^^ 


ANOUTS fragilis (alow 
wonn), e. i. 

BVFO Tulgaris (toad), i. 
LAOEliTA agilia (sand 
lizard), i. 


Reptiles, 

LACEliTA viridia (groeii XATUtX torqimta 

lizard), e. L (ringed sitnku), i, 

iiissoTUiTON punctatua kana teuiporaria (frog), 

(water newt), L 


This list is probably complete, and, compared with the similar 
lists made out for other islands in the Atlantic, may be regarded 
as large. Most such tracts of land are almost deprived of animals 
of the class reptiUaj owing probably to some widely acting natural 
cause. Guernsey, it will be seen, contains only the slow worm, 
the green lizard, and the frog; while in Alderney, Sark, and 
Herm, the frog is the sole representative. Jersey is the only 
island that contains the whole list. 

With the exception of the toad,, which grows to a remarkable 
size in Jersey, there is nothing to be remarked concerning 
these ^mals. The green lizard is very rare in JCngland, but 
common in France, to which land, in a natural history sense, 
all the islands are of course most nearly related. The snake is 
not very common even in Jersey. The water newt and the sand 
lizard are also comparatively rare, and are limited to certain dis- 
tricts in that island. 
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This valuable and extended catalogue of fishes has been chiefly 
prepared by F. Lukis, Esq,, of Guernsey, who has long studied 
and made careful drawings of such species as could be found. 
It has not been thought advisable to specify the islands near 
which they were obtained, as the surrounding seas can only be 
regarded as one ichthyological province. A few species are 
doubtful, and one or two have been introduced ^to fresh water 
ponds. Some species, also, are rare visitors. 

The extraordinary variety of the fish that occasionally visjt 
the Channel Islands is readily accounted for by the position of 
these islands and the adjacent land. Warm sea fishes come in 
from the Atlantic, and occasionally meet Arctic species coming 
down through the German Ocean. Fishes, generally found only 
in deeper water, are brought within observation on rising into 
these fehallcuwer seas ; while the mixture of large areas of rocky 
bottom with occasional sands, the enormous abundance of sea- 
weed, and the great range of tlie tide, ai*e causes eminently fa- 
vourable for bringing fish within liufnan range. 

Guernsey being the outlying island, is naturally and neces<^ 
sanly the best adapted for fishing ; and the coast being provided 
with numerous* little sheltered iiook*^ and coves, the inhabitants 
arc enabled to cairy on their operations near home. The shoals 
and rocks, winch liaic licon already described, are admirable 
localities, to which the fisUemen resort with e\ery chance of 
success whenever the weather is moderate enough to jJlow <rf a 
near approach with safety. 

The fishes most commonly brought iuto market in 
arc the rock-fish (wrasse or rratc-tish,— -a fish &e4ing 
attmngst sca-wced or vraic), and the WgCfr { 00 ^ 

Next to these in ctbundance arc the wMting poiilipk 
polkehivs), and the gar-fish or bctie (hkne 
Theray is taken largely for bidt, ai^ food* 

« Of the fishes just niAaed, those call# 
species of They mchihit great rari^tie^ of colour,- lu# 
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are often esitremely beautiful; but they are coarse food^ and 
mob Talued. The conger is eaten largely by the islanders^ 
but is not valued by strangers. Monstrous fish^ weighing eighty 
or ninety pounds^ are sometimes caught. The whiting pollack 
fa a delicate fish^ often as large as a cod; but less apt to be 
woolly^ and when properly cooked^ is excellent. It does not 
resemUe the whiting so commonly eaten in England^ and is not 
often exported. The gar-iish is very abundant^ and is good, but 
dry. It is rfanarkable for the green colour of the bones. 

The turbot, brill, and some allied species, are incredibly abun- 
dant at certain seasons, but the banks to which these fish resort 
have been less productive during the past two seasons ( 1860 - 61 ) . 
It is believed, that the turbot caught near the islands is not 
equal idf the best that comes to the London market. The solo 
is not common, though large individuals are often taken. Plaice 
is very abundant. 

Among the more valuable fish, red and grey mullet, and John 
Dory must be named first.* They are frequently obtained in 
large quantity, and of good size. They are excellent, and till 
lately, when the best fish has been uni&rmly exported to Eng- 
land, could be obtained very cheaply. The roselet {atherim 
preityter), a kind of smelt, is abundant and delicious. Mackarel 
fa not uncommon in the season. Cod is often caught, and is 
excdleut, although a prejudice exists that it is not equal to that 
found on English coasts. Basse is common, but not yery good. 

The^^fon, or sand-eel (ammodytes tobianus) is a delicate 
littliG morsel, and fa obtained from the sands in some of the 
h9i» of Jettiey, Guernsey, and Herm, on moonlight nights in 
autUiiaii. Ai such time*the sands are almost alive with them, 
and thoy bG caught by the hand, aftertuming up the saud 
wit^ a fmk/ Sand-eeling at midnight in September, fa one of 
the amusements of all classes. 

The'fumarA^pi^ hmch are often plentiful, but are not much ^ 
vatued. The horse-mackarel also fa considered poor and dry. 
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The 8eft>-hieam and the ling are taken and need as food, but are 
little valued. 

Of rarer fish the bonito and the tijpny are aem in the market 
frohi time to time, and even the salmon it an occasional visitor. 
The hake, the haddock, and the pilehard, are caught, and pos* 
sibly, but not certainly, tW sprat. 

Of fish not eaten, the svord'fish, the son-fish, and tSe angel- 
fish, Are the most remarkable among large qtecies, and the 
curious Httlo sea horse {ki^campm brevirostm), among the 
smaller. The latter is rare; but.^veral individuals have been 
taken, and kept alive for some time in tanks. The lamprey 
{petromyzon marims), the blue shark {earcharias gltmcus), and 
some other rare visitors, arc added on the authority of Mr. May, 
as found in the seas aromid Alderney. 

The principal &esh water fish are the eel and the stickleback. 
The carp has been introduced. A somewhat remarkable natural 
stev or pond exists in Jersey, in the manor of St. Ouen, in which 
these and other fresh water fish areacultivated to advantage. 

A similar pond, but of brackish water, exists in the Braye du 
Valle in Guernsey (near the Vale church) . This latter is nearly 
five acres in area, and is near the shore, the salt water entering 
at will by a flood gate. Fine fresh water eels abound, and are 
accompanied by grey mullet, turbot, flounders, and plailK. The 
fish arc fed by shrimps (jpalcemon varians and mym vulyarii), 
which literally swarm. In this pond there are reals; and a 
species of pisidia (a freshwater shell) abounds at one extremify, 
while living sea-wceds, shore shells, {aynditmya tenths, three 
species of ritsm, viz,, r. «/««, r. MioMy p. twnfrosa, numerous 
varieties of these ^lecies, and at the other, 

AcHnue are living in the deeper parts of tiur ptmd. There is 
another spot near the Orbve de Lec^ la Jersey, where fresh mid 
salt water fltii alternate in a eatia). ‘ 
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"Mhik bony dseleton^ for that resizon called inver- 

mBRATAi fbim ^eijpl natural {;^ps of great impoitance> 
^ piindpal ^ motlusca or aoft animals^ many of them 
defaced by or bryozoa; the or in- 

cruBtacea ol animals like the lobster or 
llpi^^^ving a oaicareous or homy covering ; the annelida or 
#0^^ of whicb star fishes are a good illustration; 

or sea nettles; the zhophytea, of wUch the sea 
. ^emohes a^ ccnrallines are instances ; and the sponges. Each * 
of these in turn will be briefiy noticed. 


MOLLUSCA. 

(K ihis large section there are many groups, which it will be 
opnyel^ent to consider separately. We commence udth those 
thehr stmcture and intelligence, most nearly approach 
^ fishes, ^e number of species is small, but the list is into- 
luting. 

Cephalopoda, 

(Cuttle-'fish and Squids.) 


LQueo yulgsrie. 
jOOTorus 

mlgaris (poulpe). 


6XPTA biweriftlis. 

p^cmalis (cuttle-fish). 
BXPioiA athmtica. 


The shdUl or skeleton of the cuttle-fish is exceedingly common 
bi^many shores of all the islands, and the animal is often taken. 

k used, however, only as bait. Mr. Alder mentions having 
8^ a small ocfqpmr among the rocks at St. Peter^s Fort, in 
which bethinks distinct from o, vuigaris, but it has 


Thill find ^e two next lists of species of moUusca are con- 
j^buted by ihr. Lukis, who, with Mr. Jeffreys, has studied the 
of Guernsey Very completely. The lists are probably 
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Marim Univalves and Multivalves, 


AGLis supranitida, e. u. 
AOMBA Tirginea, e, 
ADBOBB18 subcdrinata, e. 
AKEBA bullata, tf. 
hydatifl, e. 

ASsiMiVEA lifctorea, e, o. 
BUCoiNGM undatum, e. 
OALXPTiciBA ainenris, e. 
ciBBITHIOFSIB 

tuberculare, e, i o. u. 
CBBiTii]^ adversutn, e, 

metaxi^ 

retioulatum, e. 
CHEMirwzrA 
clegantiaaima, e. 
rar. gracilis, e. 
pusilla, e. 
indistiucta, e, o. a, 
scalaris, a. i, o. w. 
GUiTONasellus, ■* 
caiicoUatus, e. 
oinereua, e. 
disdrepans, f. u. « 
ikscicularis, e, 
liBTis, a. 

cusctJH glabrum, e, o. u. 
GVLiCHNA cylindracea, «. 
mammillata, e. o, u. 
obtusa, e. u. 
strigellaP «. 
truncata, e. v. 
umbilicata, e. 

CYPB^A europaca, c. 

DKETALIUM 
tarontiniim, e. 
BMABOlNiaA reticulata, c 
EULIMA bilincata, ed.o.tt, 
diatorta, e. i. o. u. 4 
Tar. gracilis, c, 
].>olita, e* 

var. nitida, e. 
subulata, e, i. o, u. 
B!7LrMB,LI.A aUtliU, >. 

FISSUBBLLA jBticulatu, C. 

Fusira islandtcusy «. 
ttAUOTis tubareidata, c. 
lANTHINA cpmttunw, e 
ABFFHBYSU 
diaphana, a. o. n 
opcuina^ e. u, 

LAOWBSTS mmimaj e. o . «. 
LACUNA pallid^, s. 

Tar. pajluia, 


LAGUNA puteolus, «. 
riucta, e. 

Tar. bi&soiata, e. 
canalis, e. 
labiosa, e, 
quadrifasciata,^ 
LAafBLLAAlA 

pcrspicua, e. i. o. u. 
tentaculata, e. i. o. u. 
LITTOKINA littonllis, e. 
littorea, e, 

Qcritoides, e. 
patula, a. ^ 
rudis, c. 

Tar. nigrolineata, e. 
zonaria, e. 


isa, ■ 

W. iutermedia, e. 
jngosa, e, 

MANOELIA ^iata, fi. u. 
var. coarctata, e. 
Mctcalfci, e, 
gradUs, 0. 

Levfroyi, a. ? 
linearis, e , «. ^ 
var. iiiteriuedia, e. 
pallida, c. 
scabra, c. 
nebula, e. h. 

var. Iffivigata, e\ 
pyramidata, e. 
purpurea^ a. u. 

var. aspcrrima, c. 
striolata, 0 . «. 
MAROINELLA l»vis, e. «• 
MUBBX corallinus, a. 

eiinalceus, e, 
yiAMx incrussRta, e. 

NAtiCA bdicGidcs, e. ? 
monil^ra, e. i. o. 

a. 

oi>08‘K>:wtA cQnoidea,*?. 

0, o. « . 

oylindHoa^ 
dplidfufmis^;#. - . 
«ptiiu<4des^.e. u. 
excaVata^ a; 4^- , • 
intd'HiActa, pi si. 

obliqiiiiij'';*.'.'.- 


ouosYOMiA plicata, e.o.u 
rissoides, «. «. • 
var. albella, e. 
truncatula, 0, a. 
unif^tata, a, 
var. turrita, 0. 

OTINA Otis, 0 . a, K. 

OTULA patula, 0, 0. u. 

PATELLA 

athletica. 
pellucida, 0. 

. yar, Isevis, e. 
Tulgata. 

PHA8IANELLA pullus, 0. 

PHILINB aperta, 0. 
catena, e. 
scabra, e. 

piLEOPSJS bungaricus, e. 

PUBPUBA. lapilluB, i. 

. BissoA Beauii, 0, 0. u. 
calathus, 0, i . «. 
cingiUas, e. L 0, «. 
var. graphica, 0, 
rupestris, c. 
costata, 0, 
costulata, e. 
creimlata, e. 
fulgida, 0. L 0. u. 
incons])icna, 0, i. o. u. 
labiosa, e. i. o. it. 
lactea, e. i. u. 
parva, 0. 

var. interrupta, 0. 
prilcberrima, e. i. o, w. 
rubra, 0. i. o ', u. 

A'ar. unifasciata, c. 
semistriata, 0. i. p. u. 
s«triata, 0, 
striatula, 0. i, 
ulvie, 0. 0. u. 

var. stagnalis, e. 
Barleei, e'. 
ventrosa, i, o. if. 
var, muriatiea^ c, 

^ zet]kudico, e.* *. 0. u. 

BCALAKiA clatbratula, e. 
odTOunia, a. 0; a. 
Tui^mns, e. 4A 

aCATiiUNJDBB 

iiguarius, e. i. 0. a. 

. BEJSNBA IliiidissilBa, 0. 
pltoiprbis, a/ 

‘ rota, c. ■ ■ 
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BPiBrnis JefBreytii, 9. 

T(WA!toz.A 
findatok t. «■ 

TBiiroir ontaoeiM, «. 
nodi^anis, 0. 

TBOOsrs 
einerariuB, 9. 
exigWM, e. 
gnnulatns, «. ^ ^ 


TBOOBira 
linefttuB, 9. 
xnagiu, Tar., 9. 
Mo]itajpii» «. ? 
striatnS) 
tunudaSf 0 . * 

var. troohifonnis, 0. 
umbilicatus, 9, 


TBOCHUS zizjrpliinuB. . 
Tar. albiau 9 i 9. 
l»Tis, 9. 

^ Lyonsii, 0, 
TBOFROV 

miiricatUB, 0. i. 0. u, 

TETOOATBILA 

Montagu}, 0. 
TBLUTINA laTlgata, 0 . « 


Land and fresh water Univalves. 
(Snails, Slugs, and Water^snails.) . 


ACHATIVA aoioil^ 0 , . 

ANOTLUB fluviatilis, 0. o. 
oblongus, 0* . 

ABiow einpm<io|W, 9 .i.o, 
hortenuB, 0. ». 0. 

BAUA fragiliB, 0. f . 

bvumvB acatuB, 0. 

OABTORiux minunum, 0. 

OBA 178 ILZA uigrioanB, 0. 

C(»roTT 7 X.tr 8 , 

bidentatuB, 0. «. o. «. 
denticulatoB, 0. t. 0. «. 

Tar. myoBotifi, 0. 
ringunB, 0. 

CTOLOBTOBLA elegaziB, a. ? 

HBLIX 
aculeata, 0. 
asperaa, 0. 0. 
oaperata, 0. «. o. «. 


HBXix oellarius, 0. ». 
hispida, 0. o. 
nemomliB, 0. 0. 

Tar. hortenBXB, 0. 
piBana, •. 
ptdohalla, 0. 
radiata,t.o.^ 
iBTelatii, 0. 0. 
rotundata, 0. t . 
TirgatBi 0. 0. 

Tar. alba, 0. 


LIMAX 

agrestiB, 0. i. o. if. 
arborum, 0. ». 0. 
cinej^UB, 0. «, a. 
flaruB, 0. t. 
Soweibis, 0. f. 
iimrsTTS glaber, 0. 
paluBtru, 0. 0. 


LncNBUB pereger, 0. 

truncatulus, 0. 

PHYSA hypnorum, a. 0. / 
PLAxroBBis lacuBtris, 0. i 
nautilauB, 0. i. 
apirorbis, 0. 0. 



BUOOtNEA putris, 0. 
TBBTACELLA haUotoidea, e 
TITBIKA pellucida, 0. e. 0. 
BOKXTXS alliariuB, 9 .i.o.v. 
cellaiiuB, 0. f . 0. tf. 
oryatalUnuB, 0. i. 0. » 
nitidulus, 0. i. o. 
nitidus, 0, 
zuA lubrica, 0. 0. 


Mollusca Nudibranckiata. 
(Sea Slugs.) 


ABCtrxA cristata, 0. 0. 

BBKBBOBOTTJB 
arboreBcena, 0. o. 

DOBiB diapbana, 0. 
piloaa, 0. o. 
prozima, 0. o. 
puBiUa, 0. 0. 

Bparaa, 0. o. 
tubinviilatB, 0. 

DOTO fraf;iliab 0. 
i>mitatwda> et 


BLYSiA Tuidis, 0. o. 
BOLIB coronata, 0. » 

Drommondi, 0. 
glaucoides, «. v ^ 
Landaburgii, 0. 
papillosa, 0. o. 
Binaragdma, 0. 
ooihoDOBis nodosa, 0. 0. 
BXBMjSA bifida, 0. o. 

IBALIA 

elefrans, 0. 


BT 7 KC 1 NA Hancocki, 0. o. 
TBIOPA clartger, 0. 0. 
TBITOBIA liueata, 0. o. 
plebia, o. 

APLYBIA 

bybrida, 0. o. 
PLKUBOBBANCHtJS 
mdnbranaceus, 0. 
plumnla, 0. o. 

BPIBTTIA Peronii. 0. 





AifOHiA Muleata, a. «. 

Tar. stnolata, a. 
ephippiam, a. 
patell^rmis, a. 

ABOA laetea^ a. 

ietingona, a« 

ABaioPX dstellula, a. a. 

detni&cata, a. 
AKTBins exoleta, a. i. a. 

linota^ a. a. 

ASTABTE 

triangularbi a a. i a. 
ATioiriiA tarontma, a. a* 
OABDIVM 
aculeatum, a. i. a 
echmatt^ a. ». a. 
eduie, a. a. f o. 
faaciatnm, a. «. a. a. 
nedoBUm, a. t. o a 
norregioam, a. 
papiUosum, a. a. 
pygmeeim), a. a 
rusticum, a. i. a. 
cracB minima, a. 
ooBBXTXiA nucleus, a. 
CBEBBBltA disoors, a. 
marmorata, a. 
rhombea, a. a. 

CT0IA8 cornea, a. 
OTPBiNA ulandiixs a. 
dTTBBRBA cUone, a. 0 a 
DlPJiOBOKTA 
rotundata, a. a. 

BOBAX apAtinns, a. a. 

Tar,'taagna,a. 
politns, a. a. 

aALBOUAfA Turtoni, a. a. 
GiflTROCHiBBA 
modiolina, a, ». o. a. 
XBUUtA mtida, a. 
rubra, a. 
suborbioulans, a, 
tBBtox Otarldte, a. 
oonvexurn, a^ 
squamoanui, a. 
aukatulum, a« 

IIMA luans, a, 

J4Q8Combii, e. ». 
eubfumcu&ta, a. a. 
BirciXA borealiB, a. a 

leucoma, a. t. o. a. 


BkakeltheO^ 

itmAsiA eUMcft^ 
obiimg^rM. tk ' 
BTOBBU ndrwgiwi, Ik " 
ICAlPTBA ellipH^ #. i« 
helvaaea, !• 

MUdAi a* i, a< 

atultorum^ 0 * 

subtrunoatB, «. a. 
trunoata, a» a.* 
ifOBmA barbate, a. 
modiolus, a. 
phaseolutt, a. a. 
tiUipa,«.o.a. 

Tar. toagtii, 0^ 
voBTA00tAbidantata,|,^ 
ferroginosa, a. 
subsiriata, A 0 . a, 
sf TA truncata, a. 

MTTiitra eduUs, a. 
galioproTinoi^, «.a.ai 
nngulaius, a* 0 . a. 
BBOirxA nudeus, a. 

radiata, a« a. 

09 T 1 EBA edtilU, a. 
r ABBOBA obtusa, a. u a, 
rostrate, a, 1. ^ 
PBOTBB ibmTUs, a 

magumip, a. ^ 
operouiai^, a. 

Tar« lineatus, a. 
pusio, a* 
tigrinuB, f. 0 . a. 

Tar* obsotettts, a. 
Tarius, a, 

PBCTBBOOXUrB 
g);roiTncdft8. a. 
rar, nammartus, 
a. 0 . a, 

P0OB48 Candida, a. 
doct^lttS, a. a* 
parTa,a* 

ptKXA pectinate, u, 
p>8lBlt7)itpu}cb<^uiit, a. 
pusdlujlllrs; * 
to9ettm,a, 
pflAJoro^AU 
eoititlMeia.i(. 
!EWbens»,a« 

9 , a s' 8. 

p8A3niX)m 
Teipartina. e 




TW.iiiagtta,«. 

xailgiBa^ii, a 
a.*K 

•fliqoa, a* ». v 
Biiigbaiiii,a.i.^^iA , 

snfjtttrvrK 
cdivttlatunL a. 
ftxiid>o|iinri alba, a* 
intermedia^ a. «« ' 
prlsfliatleav a. n* 
tekitda»a» 

VAj^aa fubea, a. « 
daoitiiat% «, 
puQfH^a* ^ 
ni|dnea,A 

Ta^eanOanady^ 
TXUUp|A ' 

iepieiiia, a; l« 1 ^. 

#• ^ 

^eaCnata^ e^l, m; 

■ 


edmOieUbA. 

megdara,e« 

9^ $*jQ. 
psbp^ta, a; 
pedMlata,#. 
enberioola, a. 

!r0ltA«{A distoptAt e. k 0. 

TUBtOBIAmlmte a. 
rmrB|vvi$ Ito, e, u* 
team easibk a. s, ». 
tbr* a« 
iiisdb^^c 
oTAte, a. 
strbitulA, a. tk 
Tar. gaUina, a* 
T^emoosa, e, I. e, iu 
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shell-bearing molluscs 
adu trhose luibif leads them to 


' Of «^e {&e Tenfdinee), there are no less than 




^(lemes in of Teredo not in the British 

Four of ihensi; ^Ve been focrnd in drift timbUr, and 
r .hard ledmh! film iaei^ distances, as the tides and currents 
latm wood on the coast. All but one 

Bri^' ipecies have been seen in Chiemsey, besides the 
^Wt.arian^'. 

' the there are two new trito^u, and one or two 

ter addition to the boring shells, 

iq|^ Besides one of the five 

M^ipoda, thi^ two additional species. There 
hiei '^o hew inutsels, one new eoc^ {eardium papUhaum), and 
j.ifp;imjp<n^t*gi^us is. absent, and most of the 
represented. For this list, as well as that of 
^,.pd^tbs> 'tlm is indbl^ to Br. Lukis, who has a 
<K^i:^ete ci;d]i^ of Wnd species. 

or sea slugs, is very valu- 
al^;, h&,' A£|er, of Newcastle, Mrs. CoUii^, of Sark, and 

Mr. F.'^^jte ^ievre, (^ Gum is due the credit of obtaining a 
li^wled^' ^ 'so ipauy species, l^ey are all wonderfully beau- 
tiftd and extrom^ curious. The backs of these little slugs are 
fripged with branching gQls, of enormous size compared with 
the ahiihal, and generally colou^ with intense brilliancy. They 


riteh^vea jn srme measure to the flours of the sea- weed they 
inhalnt. ITbey are not, however, difScult to discover, and can 
be ke^ hasdy in ^ aqUturiiun. Some of the ^^cies are not at 
present kqotn put of Guernsey. 

Him ia'Httte doubt that a careftd examination would soon 
liscoTCr additional species of these creatures ; and they probably 
nhabit rock pools and sea-weed around all the itiands. 
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AHOBOTTCiiTH argus, e. 
Koi^manni, 
proUforum, e. 

APUBiuH Max, e. 
ficus, e, 
nutans, c. 

AScrosA aculeata^ e. 
intestinalis. «. 
mentula. 
plana, 
pulchella, e. 
soabra, e. 
virginea. 

nOTBYLLOIDES 
albicans, e.. 
pusilla, e. 
rubpum, e. 


Tametited Mollu$c$. 

BOTBYXioinzs spana, a. 

BOTBYLLTTS 
bitittaccus, e. 
rubrum, e. 
smaiagdus, e, 
riolaceus, e. 

OLAVEIililNA 
lopadiformis, e. u. 

OTNTHiA aggregate, a. 
claudicans, e. 
granulata, e. 
grossulacea, a. e. 
humilis, e. 
limaoina, e. 
morns, e, 
squamulosa, e. 
tassclata, e 


OYKTHU ^berosa, a. 
DIAZOKA bdbridica, e. 
>>istoHA rdbra»ve. 
Titreuin» a. o. 

IBBTOqiilKUH 

^torianum, e, 
maoulosum, e. 
punctatum, e, 
MOLGULA ocuiata, 4*. 
PABASCiBBA Forb^ii, e. 
BBBOBHaBA Listcri, e. 
poLYOLiatrsi 
aurantium, e, 
THYIACHTM Normani, a. 


For this list of a group of animals, rarely examined, except 
by the professed naturalist, although at all times remarkable for 
the structure and habits, the reader is indebted to Mr. Alder, 
of Newcastle, and Mrs, Colling, of Sark. Many of tbe/fepe- 
cies are not yet described or namednn any published work; but 
an account of the British Museum specimens is in course bf 
publication by Mr. Alder, which will include them. : , : 

Although most of the species observed are from (juemsey, 
there is no reason to doubt that they exist in the neighboiimg 
seas, and would be found near all the islands^ 


The very remarkable auiinals belop^U^ to the ctos V^ohfzm 
or Bryozotty are like sca-weeds itl them a 

that by persons ttninstriicted in tM idftek of ia^ 
they woxild ce^hly be mistaken ofteii coat 

the surface of sea-weed and shclK be studied 

under the micioScope. They are w 

have the basis of a system of great complica^c^v The ^mals 
live in^pxmpay each having its own cell, cell,, may be 



ty or membranous, or svm m H fleall^ or car- 
ious mksSi The cells arc ^ most pictuisc^ue 
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aud rmeA manner^ sometimes shrub-like {crisia and cellularia)^ 
or in broad^ flat leaves {flmtra), sometimes in wart-like lumps 
{tubuJipora)i or broad^ flat patches {lepralia)^ or within solid 
stony walls {esehara). Each individual has a mouth surrounded 
^th tentaclesj and leading into a gullet^ from which the food is 
conveyed through a muscular gizzard into a digesting stomach ; 
but a number of individuals always connect themselves into one 
compound animal life. 


JBTEA aosuina» 0. 0. 

spatulata, 0. o. 

ALSOTO dilatans, 0. 

gnnulata, 0. 

AiCATHBA lendiperaj 0. 0. 
SSAVIA ttiirabilis, 0. 
BiCSUiABiA oiliata^ 0. qI 
BOWSBBAirSIA 

imbrieatis 0. 0. 
BVGVLA aTieolaria, 0. 0. 
flab^toi 0. 
pltn&osAi 0. 
turbinatai «. 

CAVSBlA Boryi, 0. 0. 

'^dolen, 0, 0. 
CABBA'teptaiM, 0. 0. 
OEUJSBOBA l^aBsaliii 0. 0. 

pmmposfsi. 

CBisiA Gentioulatak 0. 0. 

ebuJniAh 0. 0* 

GBistbiA obniu^ 0. 
sebcea, 0. 

cxoiovicpai^osiim, 0.0. 
^DfAaxopoBA obelia, 0. 0. 
EBCUABA foliaoea, 0. 0. 


Polyzoa, 

EUOBATlA cbelat^ 0. 0. 

EliVSTBA circularia, 0. 0. 
foliaceo, 0. o. 

HIPPOTHOA 

catenularia, 0. o. 
dWaricata, 0. 

LBPBALiA ansata, 0. 
Brongniartii, 0. 
ciliata, 0. 
coocinea, 0. 
figalaiis, 0. 
hjalin^ 0. 
innogninata, 0. 
linearis, 0. 
nitida, 0. 

Feachii, 0. 
poitusa, 0. 
reticulata, 0. 
semilunaris, 0. 
spinifera, o. 
tenuis, 0. 

Tariolosa, 0. 
Terrucosa, 0. 

UEaCBBAEIPOBA 
membranacea, 0. 


MEMBBAXIPOKA 
pilosa, L 0. 

Kosscilii, 0. 

MENIPEA tcmata, e. 

PtJSTTJLiPOUA deflexa, 0. 
proboscidea, 0. 

UETEPOHA Beaniana, 0. 
reticulata, 0. 

8AX.1COBNABIA 
farciminoides, 0. 0. 
sinuosa, 0. 

HABCOCniTTJM 
poljoum, e. 

BOKtrPOOELLABIA 
scrupea, 0. 
scrupoBO^ 0. 

BPHRXOTBOCHXTS 

Wrightii, 0. 

TVBtrxiPOBA luspida, 0. 
patina, 0, 0. 
pennicillata, 0. 
phalanges, 0. 
serpens, 0. 

VESICUIAKIA 
spiuosa, 0. 


These anomalous forms of organic life ar^very common on 
all sea shores^ and especially so in the Channel Islands. The 
Guernsey species have been communicated partly by Mr. P. Le 
Lievre and his sisters^ and partly by Mrs. CoUings, — the Sark 
species entirely by Mrs. Collings. 

Remains ,of animals of this kind are not unfrequently found 
in a foM^ state (though not within the Channel Islan^)^ and 
the study of the animals anS their habits would, no doubt, be 
amply repaid by interesting discoveries. 
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ABAX strioln, /. 

A BRAiiirs minutus, e. 
ACiLiirs aulcatus, r. t. 
A13RASTVS acuminatus, e. 

limbatus, e, 
iEGHATJA globosa, 
AGABTfR bipuiictatus, i. 
bonitcc, i. 

A GhATfliDinM nigrinum, e. 
AGONuif lave, e. 
inargiTiatum, e. 
parumpnnctatuin, e. 
piceam, e. 
pieipes, e. 
pusillum, e. 

6 punctatuni, e. 
viduuin, e, 

AGKIOTK8 lineal us, e, i 
obseuriis. e. 
pilosus, e, 
sputator, e, 

AORYrxvs inurimis, 
S^tBOCirAUA eursitoi*, e. 
dorsalis, e. 
fumata, <?. 
fuscipos, p. 

ALOPHUrt 3 giiMatns, 
A5TAUA communis^ e. i, 
cursor, <?, 
lavis, e. 

^oleta, e, 
nmilat^ e. i, 
tibialis, e, i. 
trivialis, <?. i, 
AVCUb^ilBXiTS alliipe^ e. 
prasimis, e, 

AifCYLocilXJEA msticis i. 
ASIBOBAOmi/S 
binotatus, e. i. 
AXOBiiTM molle, e, 
panicoum, e, 
atria^to, e, 
tesB^Uatiun^ e, i, 
ANOMAIiA^iMi^^ i. 

AirrHiotrs ater, ^ 
tiqnoat;^, e. 
fuacuB, 'e. 

ANTltONOtfUH 

pomoruro, /». • 


Insecta. 


Coleopterous Insects, 
(Beetles.) 


AFHOPTrs ator, a. i, 
contarainatus, e, i, 
erratieus, e, i, 
fimetarius, e. i, 
fossor, e. i. 
granarius, e, 
granum, e. 
inquinatus, e, 
lividua, e, 
luridus, e. 
melaiiopus, e. 
melanostictiis, i. 
mordaviuH, e. 
nigrqjes, e, 
punc-tato sulcatus, /. 
rufescens, e, 
rufi})Cfl, f. 
flcybalariua, 
sordid us, e. 


SUB, e. 


testudinarius, e. 

A Pif THONA atrocau’ulen, e. 
c<erulea, e. / 
cyjiarissw, e. 

AproN leneain, c, 
wstivum, e. 
nssimilc, e, 
llavipes, e. 
frumontarium, e, 
lisonmtodes, e, 
bumuli, ?. 
liydrolapathi, /. 
ininimiwo, e. 
uigritarj^is, t\ 
pallipes, e. 
rudrosiri, e. 


rumicw, e, 
viciaj, e. 

ARGUTOHorythropus, e. 
iniequalis, e, 
rttfoojargHi^na,;^, » 
ABTBattra an^jUduB, e. 

br UMp i ^ , «!. ‘ 

ATiibtrs angY^iHI^ e; 

f . e\ 

loogiccw*^^^ 
Ai<rTAWA f. 

rivularia, e. 


BADiBTEB bipustulatus, e. 

Buturalis, e, 
BEiCBiPiujf flavipes, e, 
BEposiTS luridua, e, 
BiPUYLLUS lunatuB, e. 
BLAFS mortisaga, e, i, 
BLEUins tricornis, e. 
BiiBTHiSAmultipunctatayi 
BOiiiTOBnis aincapillusje. 
BBACHXNVS gkbratuB, e. 

sclopeia, e. 
BBACllYTABSUS 
seabrosus, e. 

BBABYTUB crasBus, e. 

ferrugineus, e. 

BBOscus eopbalotcs, e. i, 
BBUCITOS granarius, e, 
sciitellaris, e. 
Borainarius, e, 

BiBunns pilula, e. 
BTTUBTJS t0inent09U8,>. 
CACICTTLA pectoraliB, e. 
CAiiATUUS eisteloidofl, e./. 
molanocephalus, e. i. 
mollis, e, i, 

CALLicBRus angusta, e. 
brassiem, e, 
graminicok, e. 
nilidula, e, 
obscurus, €, 

OALLiBiVM variable, t. 
CALOOEBA uigncoltis, 
uligmosa^ e. 

CAL()SOXA 

aycophan^ e. L 
CAMBYttrs linearis, e. 

TAB A BUS auratus, L 
intrioatus, 0. 
iietBoialis^ o. 

CiVBSTtiA cOx^mna,^. 

Bpliuididdia,^; 
CAt:BB£7i» O^cisy «. 

gkb^vjid ■. 
dAXQB»: d«|ppk4iOr, s. 

fonijitkya;''^^ ■ 
a. jjp 

didymua^ li||» 
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OStrTOBHYJTCHXTS 
fiiliguiosiiSj e. 

CBONts thapaus, 
CBBAJCBIA moschatus, K 
djBBOTOV acutum, e, 
apical^ e. 
liolitop^gum, a. 

. depreaavim, e, 
haamorrhoidale, e, 
heeniQtrhouiii, a. 
inttstum, e, * 

mdanooephalum, e, 
obsoietum, e, 
pioeum, a. 

’ pioixnmi, e. 
ruflooma, a 
aordidum, e» 

CETONIA aurata, 0. a- 0. 
hirtella, ». 
squalida, «. 

CHJLOCOBVS 
bipuaittlatus, e, i. 

4 verrucatus, 0. 
CBLCBimrs nigricorois, 0. 
vestitua, 0. 

CBOLGSYA anguatata, 0. 
CHBYIBOMSUL Bank 8 ii, 0 ./\ 
diatm^pienda, u 
bjpmoi, 0. 
hsm^tera, 0. L 
ma^'nato, 0. 
pplita, 0. i. o. ft, 

CICINDBLA 

campeatris, 0. «. 
CTLLBinrM laterale, 0. 

CIS hispidua, 0. 
ciSTELA caatanea, 0. 
oeramboides, 0. 
fulvipea, 0. 
fuaca, 0. ' 

CLEOirus nabuloaua, 0. 

aulcix^stiia, 0. 

CLITIVA foaaor, 0. 
ctYTVS arietia, 0. i. 


cvBif IDOTUB cesiaa, 0 . 
cocciBELLA 6 punctata, 0 . 
7 punctata, 0 . *. 

9 punctata, 0 . «. 

11 punctata, 0 . 

22 punctata, 0 . ». 
COLTiciBTBS ogiKa, 0. 
bipuatulatw||. 
conapen^cttlK 
fll8Ca8«||^ A 
nebulolpa. 
aubncibttlpsua, 0 . 
uligin<»Uli,v». 


OOLYMBBTBS ritrcus, 0. 

OOPBls lunaris, 0. f. 

copBOPnn^trS etriatulii8,0 

CEATOBYCHUS nigCF, i, 

OBBOPIIILVS 
xnaxillosus, 0. i. 

CBiocERis c^anella, 0 . * 
nielanOpaj 

ORYPTicus quiaquilliiis, 0 .'^ 

CRYPTOCEPHAT.U8 
minutaa, 0. 1. 

Mon^ 0. 
ochranKia, 0. 

Tittatus, 0. 

CRVPTOEHYKCHira 

Lapaihi, 0. 

CTENIOFTTS SulphUTCa, 0 .». 

CURTONOTTTS 

convexiusculua, 0. 

CYCIiONOTUM 
orbiculare, 0. *. 

0YCWEGRTI8 globosa, p. 

CYPHON lividiis, 0. 
pubeacens, 0. 

BASYTES aeneua, 0. f . 
ater, 0. 
cceruleua, 0. 
pallipes, 0. 
yiridis, 0. 

DEMETRUS atricapiUas,0. 

Bendrophilw 
punctatua, 0. 
pygmaeus, 0. 

BEPORAUS betuloc, 0. 

DEUKESTES lardaHus, 0. 

DIACHROM 17 S germanus, ?. 

ooLOPius roarginatus, 0. 

DORYTOBrs tremula*, 0. 
vecops, 0. 

BROMTUS agilis, 0. 
bipennifer, 0. 
fasciatus, 0. 
fOTCC^ 0. 
linearis, 0. 
meUnocepbalus, 0. 
ineridionalia, 0. 

. quadrUlum, 0. 
4 *macalatuB, 0. 

4 notatus, 0. 

J lotus, 0. 

HiRZiTS ficneus, 0. 
gibbns, 0. 


pun(i||PRu8i.0, 
EOTTB. 17 S stemmus, 0. 


DELAYER balteatufl, 0. 


ELATXR ustulatna, A 

ELMId {cnous. 0. 
yo 9 [manni,, 0 . 

EMUS hirtua, 0. 

BNBOMYCHirS 
coocineus, 0. 
rjP^AGEiA uonfinia, 0. 
nigra, 0. 

^ GAL£RVCA,CratflBgi, 0 . 
tanaceti, 0. 

GASTBOPHiSA 
polygoni, 0; i. 

GBQl'RUPES mutator, 0. 
punctato atriatus, 0. 
punctioollia, 0. 
storcorariua, 0. i, 
sylyaticua, 0. 
vemalis, 0. i. 

(KBRIUB olens, 0. 
punctulatuB, 0. 

ORACiLiA pygmsaa, L 

GYRiNtrs minutua, 0. 

OYRiNUB natator, 0. t. 
ovatus, 0. 

ItALiPT-us brevis, 0. 
cnficoUis, 0. 
fulvicoUia, 0. 
lineato-collis, 0. 
obiiquus, 0. 

HALTICA antennata, 0. 
Ijepidii, 0. 
nemoruin, 0. 
vittata, 0. 

HARPALVS ajncus, 0. 
anxius, 0. 
feraomlis, 0. 
fulvips, i. 
rubripes, i. 
ruficomis, 0. ^ 
rufibianus, 0. 
tardus, 0. 

HELOBiA breyicollis, 0. is 

JiEi^BS beccabungic, 0. 
ph^hdri 4 :f< 

jiELOPHOBus aquaticus,!; 
graiidis, 0. 
grauularis, 0. 
griseus, 0. 

nELOPS striatus, 0.,f 

HESPEBOPILD^B 

fractiodlr^it^a. 
boi^tdrus,* 0. 

Histira ckdaverinus, 0. 
carbon§riiis,'«i 
12 striatus, 0. 
moit^^us, 0. 
purprauscetis, 0. 
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iiiSTEB 4 maculatus, e. 
reniformis, i. 
unicolor, e. i. 4 
IIOPLIA. philanthus, i.'" 
HYDATjciJS hybihii, <?. 
HYDBoinrs fiificipes, e. i. 
HYUBOPninrspicous, e. i 
llYDUOPOHUd 
crytliroccpliafus, e. 
griinularis, e. 
liii««tus, e. 
nielanoccphalus, e. 
ininimua, 
ovalis, e. 


liOVHA 4 guttata, e. 

4 maculata, e. 
LOBICEBA pilioorniat e. I 
jiVOAJSvn oervnSf e. i. * 
KApEOCNEMA ' ; 

dhllcamars, e, 
KAUBALTg atcEfin^ <?. 
MALTHiNVS.concolor, e\ 
luteolus, e. 
nmcollifrfa. ; ^ 
MASoitEtiiLloxatus, $, i. 
MELAlfpEYA • 

• caruboi^, e. i. * 
MXtlGETIgiBB 


(BDBMERA 
. ccerulea, a. *. 
oicEoEtoKA'Sinuata, e.i, 
OUSTHOTirs 
.. , rotun4atu8, e, 
okABXTTs antbnu^nuB^' e. 
melananiui, e, L 
uigrit^ e. 
ONTEOTHAOVa 
]biUwyn% a. 
fiECtieomig, e, 
mediuB, e, 
nuohioornis, a. i. 
tauruB, e. i, , 


picipes, a. 

Irivwlis, e. 
xaniliopUB, e. 
iiraKOTUS colluris, e. 
inccqualia, e. 

, acitulus, e. 
iIYPERA plantaginis, i. 
punctata, e. i, 

Tumicis, e. 

a. V . 

HTCMluinJB variegatua, a. 
JXEORim attennatus, i. 
lateralis, i. 

tschVopoua cbalybea, e, 
fovoata, <?. 

miirina, i. 

LACCOBiiJs limbatus, e. 
ininutuB, e, 

<rneus, e, 

LAvcoviuwa 
hyalinus, e. i. 
minutus, e. 
liACOTS inurinus, i. 
LAGitiA hirta, e. i. 
1.AMPYRI8 noctiluca, i 
jATHRiaraiUM . 
nigriventro, e, 
tniic^)lor, e, 
LATHRORU^M 
oloiigaturn, e. 
T.Eioj'mii’s nubiju 8 ;e 

LKlSTllTPlIfWVS 

niurinuff, i. 

LRiBTrs falyibarbis, 

. apinibarbia, 

t.'-' -■> 


erytbropua, c. 
nilipea,.e. 
viridascona, e. i. 

KEltpR cicafrioosuB, e, 
proscanibaeus, *. 

" meXiOIOKTHa «ulgapi8,c.» 
MO}rt)OiTA^rs sutor, i, 
MIGBOPEPI.UB tcs8eru]a,Ai i 
iacKA£Pisl2 pbuciata, h. 
MOKpELiiA puinib|» a. . . ; 
KBBRiA complanaia, k . 

, NEcioBU ruib^ia, jp. " 

E1S0BOi>iiS^ littotta, . 

’V' ' . 

huipjai^ir, A. #, ^ 

veapillo, , 
vostigatw, e. 

. eedyatb juji^inuayCv > 
>'EMOi(:^C oblong, icCi, 
NjpTUB c(ilubrinRa,i. • ; 
KimuiiA oolon, a* 

^ discoidoa, ^ 


vacca, e. i. 

ONTHOPHILUB striatUB, e. 
.OPATRVM aabuloaum, a. t 
PPBONUS cribcllHm, c. . 
bbscupus, e. 
obaolctus, e. 
pubcacens, e. 


puiiliaOllia, a. 
nitidtdaa, e. . 
r - aabuiobk, a, 

•cORpH^a^flj^Va; 
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CEUTOEHYNCUrS 

fuJiginosus, e. 

CEONIS thapsust i, 
CEKA.MBIA. moschatua, i. 
OEKCTON aciituin, e, 
apicala, e. 
bolitophagum, e, 
depresaum, e. 
hoemorrhoidale, p. 
bfoniorrlioiira, e. 
inustum, r. • 

mebmocepbalum, e. 
obsoletuni, e. 
piceum, e. 

‘ pioinum, e. 
ruficome, e. 
sordiduin, e. 

CETONiA aurata, e. i: o. 
hirtclla, «. 
squalida, f. 
CHILOCOKT7S 

bipiistulatHS, €. i. 

4 verrucatus, e. 
OHL(EXlTJB nigricorniB} e, 
Testitua, e. 

CHOLOBVA anguatata, e, 
CHBYSOKELA Banksii,^./. 
distinguenda, i. 
hjperioi, 6, 
heemoptera, e, i. 
marginata, e. 
polita, e. i. o. u. 
CICIMDELA 

campeatria, e. i. 
cilJ-ENUM lateralc, e. 

CIS hiapidua, e. 
ciSTELA castanea, e. 
ceramboidea, p. 
fulvipes, €. 
fusca, e. 

CLEONTJS nebiilosiia, p. 

sulcirosiris, e. 
cLtviNA foasor, e. 
CLYTUS ariotia, e. i. 


CNEMIDOTUS caesius, e. 
cocciNELLA 5 punctata/ 
7 punctata, e. i. 

9 punctata, e. i. 

11 punctata, e. 

22 punctata, e. i. 
COLYMBETES agiKs, €. 


bipustulati^^. 
conaperaiu^ 
fuscus, ^^ ^ 
nebuloOT, e. 
Bubnebuloaua, a. 
uliginoaua, e. 


COLYMBETES TitTOUS, e. 

coPRis lunaris, e. i. 

coPROPniLUS striatuliissjc 

CEATONYCHFS nigCP, /. 

CHEOPll ILFS 
niaxilloaus, e. i. 

CEiocEKis cj’anelia, e. 
niclanopa, e. 

CEYPTiCFSquisqmlliiia e. 

CEVPTOCBPIfALrs 

ininutua, e. t. 

Moiwi, e. 
o(jhradiu 8 , f. 
vittatus, e, 

CUYPTORllYNClIT^S 

Jjapathi, p. 

CTENIOPUS aulphurca, eJ, 

CURTONOTUS 

convexiuseulua, e. 

CYCLONOTFM 
orbiculare, <?. 1. 

CYCNEOETis globosa, e. 

CTPUOjr lividuB, e. 
pubeacens, e. 

BASYTES scncua, €. i. 
ator, e. 
ccaruletis, <?. 
pallipea, «. 

Tiridia, e. 

D£3iET:ftiAS atricapillusjp. 

BENDEOPniLtfS 
puuctatua, e, 
j)ygniaMis, e. 

UE^oKAF^s betul®, e. 

DERM ESTES lardarius, p. 

m Acn ROMFS gerinanua, /. 

DOLOPIFS marginatus, e, 

BOKYTOMUM tremiiljp, e. 
vecora, e. 

DROMius agilia, e. 
biperiitifor, e. 
fasciatus, <?. 
fovcobflis, e. 
linearis, e, 
nielanoceplialuzi, <?. 
nieridionalis, e. 
quadrilluin, e. 
4^macalatus, e. 

4 notatus, e, 
anUotus, e. 

DYSCHiEiFS seneus, e, 
gibbus, e, 
rulipes, e. 

BYTicuil^argimlis, e. i. 
puuc^tttus/c. 

EC’iTi^FS aterrimua, e. 

ELATKR balteatus, e. 


ELATER ustulalus, A 

ELM rs coneus, e. 
Volkmanni, p. 

EMFS hirtus, c. 

K^DOMYCIIl’S 

coeciiicus, e. 

PALAOEIA coiifinis, r. 
tiigra, e. 

GALE RFC A cratflPgi, <i. 
tnnaceti, e. 

G/VSTROPU rSA 
polygon!, P. i. 

OEOTRFPES niutaior, e. 
punctato striatus, e. 
puncticollis, e. 
stcrcorarius, e. i. 
sylvaticus, e. 
vemalis, e. i. 

o IE RIFS oloiis, e. 
piinctulatiis, e. 

ORACILTA pygmrea, i. 

GYRINFS IllinutllB, e. 

GYKTNFM natator, e. i. 
ovatus, e. 

irALTPLtrs brevis, p. 
oiificollis, e. 
fulvioollis, e. 
lineato-coilis, c. 
obliqiius, e. 

HALTTCA untunnata, e. 
Lepidii, <?. 
nomoruni, p. 
vittata, e. 

HARPALFS tenems, P. 
aiixius, €. 
fenioralis, p. 
fulvipes, 
piibripes, i, 
ruficornis, e. 
rufimarius, e. 
tardus, e. 

HELOBiA brevicolUs, e. i. 

iiELopES bcocabungtt?, p. 
phcllandrii, e. 

IIELOPIIOBFS aquaticus,^'. 
grandis, e. 
granularis, e. 
griscus, a, 

iiELOPH striatus, e. i. 

IIESPEROPHTLF3 

fracticoimia, e. 
bomdptcrus; e. 

TiiSTEE cadaverinua, p. 
carboiiariiis, c. 

12 striatus, e. 
metdariuB, e. 
purpdtnacons, p. 



INsLCrs 



imsifw 1 niaculatus ( 
rdiiloimis, 1 
miuoluijt / 
lioi [ I V plnliiitliU't, t 
n\ r)A Fic i s liybelin, ( 

H\ f>itoon s fuscipc H, t i 
lllDFvOlMril I SpiLllls t f 

II vnrtoj oivih 
tiylliioc( ])]i f 
ran ul Ills, / 

1nii»tiioi, e 
nulaiioccphilu^, ( 
iniiiimiis, p 
ovalis < 
s, c 

1m\ I ill**, f 
XFiitli<)])Ub, r 
iniiHori - (olI ms, ( 

111 Fijiialis, f 
s( ituliis, t 

Id M lu ])1 iiita^iuis, i 
piincUti, « / 

I iium IS, f 

Irifoln t 

Idl’TlfUKlH VUlt^FlUS, / 

iNj luu s utt< mntiH, i 
Jat^r^JiH, i 

i^cilNoroDi (li ihiu 1, ( 

foV(‘ll I, f 

HOM I U \ MMU U) I, f 
I \< (oim s limliatus 
niiimtuo, < 

I iieus, ( 

I VI l OF HIT! S 

iiimuhis, /» 


I oi If V 4 guttfita, e 
i ina( iiUta, t 
lOHTCi ttv pilicoinib, e t. 
Li (AVIS cervus, e. 7. 

MAC ROCNPMA 
duloHnutitt.', e 
M io i> \T IS atemm»f e 
AlAF HUMS ruiKulor, P 
luleolus, e 
iiigncotlis, e * 

M vsom Ft* luxntu**, f i 

MJI AM)R\A 

carnboitU'^, t t • 
ui TIGtiniS 
crythiopus, p, 
riifipts, e 
viritltsotTiH, I 
ML! OP eJtaUri((>>us, e 

plOsCttl lh<LUS ^ 

M I j 01 o^ rii A xiil^aiis/ I 
MON(KII \\H s slltor, i 
><i( uoi 1 1 IT aUss(»iula,<r 
MU u csi’TS 12 punctata, t 
MOKDH I A jninnlo, p 
M HK1 \ cotnpUiiat ), H 
M<C«ori V Fufiiollis, » 

M < uojiu s littoralis t 

M-VlIOl 1IOKT8 
luinntur, / /. 

Vibpilio, e / 
xisti^Uof, < 

N n>\ I s nignruib, t 
M AFOUt <1 tibloilgua, P 
Ml Us coinbiinuH, i 
\j iim I V lolon, <*. 

(Us( ojiKa, c. 


fFDJ MT K\ 

( oarulea, p i. 

OTC EopioMA smuata, e.i. 
OLlSinOPVii 
potundatus, e, 
omasilFs aiithracinus, t 
liiclanaiiUB, e i. 
iiigrita, e 
ONTIIOJ’HAGI ^ 

Dillwyii’i, e. 
fiaottconiis, e 
nipdius, e, 
nuebicoiniB, e i 
t auras e i 
va(•c^, ( f. 

ONinoPiiiiT s strut u», p 
OFAJKi M sabulosuiii, e i. 
OPHOxrs cnbellutn, t 

ob^cut'iis, # 
obbob tus, p 

pubescens, e 

puiifti(*cps ^ 
puni^ticolJib, p 
iiitidulus, p 
Mntndicola, e 
oRCiii srps aim, p 
niclanoccplialus, * . 
qucrcu**, e 
sunirufus 

on enociKKTrs setigcr, e 
0 HycT >8 nasiconiis, i, 
OUOnilYNi 11X^8 
atru>tt|)tcrus, e . «. 
lq(ncus, e 
nigep, p. 
notatus, p. 


I \( ON uiiniinis, / 

I U Hi V lint), ( ( 

I VMf \ His 11(11 tllui I, t 
I V I IIM MO ( M 
ni^nu iitip, 1 
uniioliw < 

MlllMUtllM 
( lonijifum, p 
ri loi lilt ( s unbilus, p 

I IlsU II IlOM 6 

nun unis ' 

1 risj t b ful\ ibarbis p 
apimbarbis u 
spinilabaarbw, p 
L kMA atparagi, t 
ijtpjiti ttA tomcnfoBa, it 

ttMKf iiira c. 

I.TXTTS V.. 

Wwlor. , V * 


t,riM >, f 

])aii(F iiusiniii, f 
I pxutiilat 1 , / 
puioinai ^Mut I t 
silaccM, e 
xaiiogAta, p 
NOT arts atiidultw, i 
Noinms 
seniipuix tatu»», < 
M>4X)A.F b mouoci POS, i i, 
v<>!noeatii 8 

aqiKAUiOun, f ’ 

bigAiilalits, p. 


(vTioiaiy£rc,nx s 
pjtipes, t. 

septen&ioma, c 
Qulcntus e* i. 
oxysTOJ^ ttUcw, s V 
GXYi^Ltrs A 

davipoB, ft ^ 

nitons, ft - . 

OXYTtTTRUA 
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PHASDOK marginella, «. 
PHALAOBTTd ioneus, e. 
oariois» €. 

PHALBBiA cadaverina, e. 
.PHlMyDBTTS 
mcapUlu 8 | e. 
folTUB, a. 

lindi^ a. 

V marginellus, e. 

‘ „ memecephalus, a. 

^taoeus, 0 , 
PBiiiOCTHUB ffineuB, e. 
biguttatiu, «. 
guttula, e. 
politus, ». 

' 8 ttb fenestratus, e. 
PIEiiiOFEDOV geminatus,^ 
scrobioulatus, e. 
PRiLOKTHiTS atmtus, e. 
)litnratu 8 , e. 
h^ens, 

PBTLAN gibbua, 0 . i, 
FHTi^BiiTfl parvtSus, e. 

. ..ujuformia, «. t. 
.Tiridioollis, e, * 

FHmbPSBTHA 

• ' ti^uralis, i., 

U^inprsitaDSytf* 
i 4 ^A^Fa melaourus, t. 
^£lp!DAGkoA oerata, «. 

eoUa^ 0 , " y •' 

> ;c^iiaa,«. *;! 
, 3 liRrttgi]iea» ' 
f.l^ipee, 
f^roleuca^y^ 
pailkna, 0. 
pabi, 0 . 


1;^ belles chiefly relates to Guemsh;^ and is commu- 
Dr. vho has collected carefully. It 



PbGONrs .chalceuB, e. 
PRlBTONYCHUa 
terrioola^ e. 

PTEB 0 ST 10 H 7 S niger, t. 
PTimrs cronatus, e. 
fur, 0. 

Q 17 BDIT 78 tristis, e. 

. BHIBUSA antirrhini, e. 
BHISOTBOGXJS 
solkitialis, 0. t. 
BHizpBiTTS litura, 0. i, 

' BHYKCOILUS 

troncorum, 0. 

BRYZOPHAGUS Pufus, 0 . 
BUGiLua orbiculatuit, 0 . 
8 APRTNV 8 maritlmus, 0. 
eenens, 0. 

scoiYTUS dosirucior, 0. *. 
scTMNtTS atep, 0. 
atriceps, 0. 
colon, 0. 
marginalia, 0.. 

2 pusfciilAtus,' 0 . 

4 pustttlatus, 0. 

BEBICA brunnea^ 0. 
BILPHA la^igata, i, 
obscunr, i. 
trisfcis, 

BiTOKi^hiapidula, 0. 
lineaca, 0, 
punctioollis, 0. . 
subaurata, 0. 

Bulcifrona, 0. 
BPRJtBZESTES 
. foveolatus, 0. 
bpheripipr: 
bipunctatum, 0. 
marginatum, 0. 
Boarabffioidcs, 0. i. 

BPHODBTTS 

leucophthalmus, 0. i. 


STArnytiNrs 
cantianus, 0. 
oasareua, i, 
erythropterus, 0. 
Btercorarius, 0. 

BTENOLOPIITTS 
Skrimshiranus, 0. 
vaporiariorum, 0. 
vespertinus, 0. 
var. Zicgleri, 0. 

STRNTJS nigricornis, 0. 

STEBOPUS madiduB, 0. i. 

BTOitiB pumicatuB, 0. 

SFNrtrfl 

melanocephalus, 0. 
ochraceus, 0. 

TAC&ixrs Bcapnlarifl, 0. 

TAOHYPFS celcr, 0. 
propcrans, 0. 

TANYMKCUS palUatllS, 0 .j, 

TABUS angularia, 0. 
macularis, 0. 

TBLEPROBUS atOP, 0 . 
teataoeus, 0. 
thoraclcuB, 0. 

TENKBBIO molitor, 0, «. 

TiMAiiCHA coriata, 0. /. 

TTPH.EU 8 TulgariB, 0. *. 

XBEOHUS aquaticus, 0. 
dorsalis, 0. 
flayicollis, 0. 
fulrus, 0. 
meridianuB, 0. 

TBTCnOUERMA 
murinum, 0, 
nebuloBum, 0. 

VULGUS homipterus, /. 

XAUTHOLINU 8 
glabratuB, 0. 
punciulatus, 0. 
triooSr, 0. 

Kinnna. oitthus, 0. *, 


^ cerbin^ « 
Ni 



on bie flrUtho-’ 
“ ’ ''';jprohahlyjai:^ so 
theheeUes 



Orthivphra. 

(Earwigs, (Irasslioppors, 

&(?.) 

ACUKTA campestris, 
UfwVTTA lividu. 
i-uiiJFlclTL.V auricailaria. 
(.Jity liLOTA LPA vulgaris. 
OKVi.r.rs doiTU'sticus. 
i.AiiiA minor. 

(KDri’oitA ceerulescens. 
TKT'i'KfoMA viridissima. 

N(‘nro'piera. 
(Dragon Mirs, iVc.) 
i:s('HNK grandis. 

A(nMoN ]UU‘11 ji. 
virgi). 

('Ai,vrTi:iiY\ 

liidoviriana 

Virgo. 

UAi.i.^i s digilatuif 
ni.'MKi.onn s pi Ha. 

1.1 III;! j.i i.\ ii'iK'ii, 

< I mmumim.i's gris-^ou-. 

lunaUi.s. 
nivioj”! \ MI 
M'opiilorMini. 


INSKCTS. 

UH YAciriiTi.A vulgari'^. 
KiiYJ‘jii:s feiiestraliB. 

fft/menoplera. 
(l>ce.‘», Wa&ps, &(i.) 

.\I.LAM'rS 

blanilis. 

8<M*ophnJnri»iCi. 
AM-MoiMiii. V Iiirsuta. 

VNOKKNA 

albicans. 

atra. 

\ N'TiiiT*! I'Af jiianiralum. 

V M’lioiMioKA acorvonini. 
piliprs, 
rctiisa. 

\ I'AMi I S i*:impc.strl.'!. 
riipf.''tn.‘». 

vrii Ai.iN \ c*’iiti{blia- 
lii Mill \ r'»-'lr:iV.i. 

ii<)\nn s liortotMiiK, 
jut'ornm. 
niu.si onini 
jiratorniM 

rcmsUM- 
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ci^Loxis rufocnudatn. 
I'KAUio diinidialus. 
I'vxjr.s 

gal la; tinctoriu. 
qnercus folia. 

KNCmiA longicoruis. 

>;.YE rosTi.s clavatua, 
rnUMiCA ruftt. 

lOUXUrMDN 

fasciatoniis. 

leiicomilcs. 

Btircitorius. 

T.issoXATA S(‘tora. 

Mi:ii ACII ILK 

inariliniu. 

ninrariii. 

^>l»^ N infi ri pariiiinn. 
'M’lllD.N luliMis. 

MSMJA coninta. 

M HEX' juvcncii>. 
sroiKV \'aii11iirra. 
ri.rTiiiM:i»\ 
salifis, 

S'llltillHTI.-*. 

IT.M- V 

gcnnaiiKM 
SI Ivcst ns 
vi'liravi-. 


Tliosi^ lists lin’sc iN/ui)nimii‘aicil Ia Mr. Piijiirt, ()rj(.MS(‘\ . 

TIk'V an; lAtiTiMi ly ; jmmi ju) 1 1 iirt i'm'v list- \\jiar(‘vci 

has hern n'ernriL 

'Hk' l()ilo\vln'.i; rrinarks ;»ii niK- '••{K^rirs .d’ I.m i*, iluit ims attrarlrd 
thr rl<)s(' attiMifioTi (.d* rrHoin(»lopj.‘.i'' .-niii niiirrv. wW] )»r round 
iiitcrrslln^i- as I’rlannu !o tijc inhii.'' oj' :ni oi-rrf iioi !g'i uiM'ally 
(‘amiliar. 

“ 'rhi.* lra,r-^i&fc )K‘r <s oin' of thr riniositii-s o( ihii’lioii. h 
is also tomul iriwdi’rnry, ami morr i*arrl\ ni ihr. odua' islaiuU. 
This insert rvaiAates a e\ Undrlra! Iiolo in lin* o;i ouii(i to a d(‘j)th 
ot' sevi'ral inelies, and fills the eaviiy w i*ih six or sr>. ei\ rrlls. i\ liolly 
ronii)os('d of pieee.s of leaf, (.ait eouiruU \ . so as t** (it one into 
another, 'flu^ eells'iire tilh.ul of a loixtun* of honey and jioKen, 
and lh(*. ej>t^ bein^- d(‘|>o.^ited, t ||jgjjgfei <^d.s eldsed pi<'ees 

of leaf, cut S40 a|^to form au and filiin^fivmly and 

elosclv.^^ 
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ANTllOCnAEia 
cardamines, t. 
ABGYNNis aglaia. 

C^KNONYMPHA 

paniphilus, e, i, o. 
CHEYSOPJiANUa 

S hlcDas, a. i. 
ispar, i, 

COLIAS cdusa, €. i, 
var. hcUce, i, 
hjalc, a. i. 

CYNTHIA cardui, a. i, 
OONNPTEEYX rhaiiiiii, e.L 
oitAPTA c. album, i, 
uiFFAKcniA janira, a. i. 


ABBAXAS 
grossiilariata, a. i. 

ABBOSTOLA triplasia, a. /. 
urticffi, a. i, 

ACHEKONTiA atropos, a. i, 

ACID ALIA aversata, a. /. 
bicetata^ a. 
holosericata, u 
imitaria, a. 
immutata, a. «. 
incanata, a. 
meauata, a. 
margine punctata, 
osseata, i. 
remutata, a. 
msticata, a. 
scutulata, a. i. 
virgularia, a. L 

ACBONYCTA accris, 
leporina, 
lij^stri, i. 
mcgacephala, a. 
psi, e. i, 
ruinicia, t. 
tridens, a. t. 

ADELA bcgeaces, i. 

AGLOSSA pij||»inalis, a. i. 

AaBioPi^|H|ina, i. 

AOBOTiiP^j^a, a. u 
cursoria^ a. 
exclamationis, 
lunigcra, a. 


Lepidopterous Insects. 
Butterflies. 

HlFPABCUiA semelc, a. /. 
titlionus, a. L o. 

LA9IOMMATA segoHa, a. /. 
inegocra, a. i. 

LEUCOPUASiA sinapis, i. 

MELiTACA cinxia, a. L 
dia, i. 

FAMPIIILA comma, i, 
linea, i. o. 
sylYanus, a. i. 

PAPiLio machaon, i. 

PJEKIB brassicte, a. i, 
daplidice, /. 
metra, a. 
napi, a. /. 


PtEBis rapro, a. i. 
POLYOMMATtlS OJgOll, a. /. 
agcstis, a. 
alexis, a. /. 
alsus, a. 
argioliis, a. /. 
argus, a. 
bioiicus, a. /. 

THECLA quercus, L 
mbi, a. 

W. album, i. 

VANKSSA autiopa, /. 
atalaiitii, a. /. 
lo, a. i. 

])ol}'chloroH, a. /. 
urticae, a. /. 


Moths. 


AGBOTis nigricans, a. /. 
porphypca, a. i. 
puta, i. ^ 

8au(]ia, a. 1. 
segotum, a. ». 
suiiiisa, a. 
tritici, a. /. 
valligera, a. i. 

ALUCITA polydactyla, a.^. 

AMFHI1)A9IS 
betularia, a. /. 
prodromaria, i. 

AMPlllPYBA 

pyrainidea, a. /. 
tragoponis, a. /. 

ANAITJS plagiaria, a. i. 

ANABTA myrtilli, i. 

ANASYCHIA bipuiictclla,^. 

ANCHOCELIS litura, i. 
lunosa, a. i. 
pistacina, a. t. 

ANOEBONA pruuaria, a. 

A^iriaoPTEBYX 
sescularia, a. 

ANTHBOCEBA 

IBlipendulfic, 
lonicene, a. ». 


trifolii 


ANTI(| 

ANTIT 

cynosbatella, a. 
AFAMEA basiUnea, 


A PA MI! A oculca, a. /. 

unanimis, a. 

APnoMiA colonella, a. /. 
APLRCTV advcna, i. 
occulta, e. 
iicbulosu, L 
APORIA cratipgi, i. 
APOBOPUTLA uust ralirf, a. 
AUCTIA caja, a. /. 
rilliea, L 

AKGYUEBTIIIA 

llrockecllu, a. 
pphippelJa, a. 
nitidella, a. 

A KGYiiOLRPiA Badiaua, a. 

Baumanniana, a. 
^BUbbaumaniuTia, a. 

^^mwayaiia, a. 
asSlates citraria, a. i. 

strigillaria, i. 

ASTUENA candidarin, i. 
AVENTIA ilexula, a. 
AXYLTA putris, e. 

BISTON betularia, z. 

If' hirtaria, i. 
prodromaria, i. 
BOABMIA 

rhomboidaria, a. 

forficalis, /. 
^alinalis, i. 
laucealis, i. 
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BOTTS terroalia, /. 
urticata, e. i. 
vcrl/icalis, e. i. 

BUABl^El'ATlH 

amaleria, f>, i. 
BUKFITOS parlhoiiias, i. 
BlllOril ILA 

glandifera, e. L 
jxsrla, e. i. 

CABliBA 

cxaiithcmala, i. 
punetaria, /. 
punaria, e. i. 
(’AliLIMOllI'HA 
licra, e. L 
jacobfioa', t\ i. 
43Al/K\VAirA /. 

OAMI’T()i}KA^I .M A 
biliiu’atii, r. }. 
f'AH ADKINA blajulil, i, 
f\ i. 

IlKH plKMU", e, 

( AIU*(K\M‘»A 
poTnon.'llu, 
sjjit iulaiju, (\ 
r \ rAt lA s'i’A 
li'Mmala, /■. /. 

<'A'r(» Ai,A fraxiiiij 

iMipfa, e. f. 

)irotriis>a, f. 
i ri..KN A llaworMui, 
n:jiAsi i fs vn('»-iiiii, /, 
cvtlif’iw'.'i, ( . 
K>MA vnirlia, ' . 
A\ rlia, 

«‘i:ia K\ bin (la, . 

\ inula, /, 

CUA'Ki.U’ \ M !• \ rcjfl'iu. 

)v<»T(‘r!luS, /. 

I «i .\ ur. VS graiuiui.'i, L 
i ilJ-; Vt VTOiUA 

l'rui<!.ii*i.i, /. 
rii v 

niioluH'ii if.jvj \ 
ac^tuaria, /. 
vorji.-h-ia, i. 
t,'ii)Alii .v / . 

ihuii.’VuaJn, < , 
luiata, i. 

}>iuata, 
jxjpulafa, /. 
pruiKi(a, c. i. 
pyruliata, e. / 
rurtsala v, /. 
'*uirunuit:». ! , 


C'iDAUiA testata, e. i. 
ciLix spinula, e, i, 
CLEOKA liclienaria, e. i. 
CLISIOCAMPA Iieustria, i. 
cocovx hyrciiiiana, e. 
coLEOL'itORA prasiiiana, e. 
COLEontOKA (TJNKJ^A) 
ulbicosta, e. 
ca}s]utiti(5lla, e. 
vibic'clla, e, 

COREM lA femigaria, e. i. 
lignotraria, L 
in'opugiiata, i' 
uiiidcntariaj /. 

COSMIA allhiis, /. 
tlifliiiis, e. /. 

I ntpezina, <?. /. 

CvwsES lignipiTila, >\ i. 
L'UAMBES 

cimiainiurllus, r. 
(•illnirllijfi, 

H*ui(MlIcUA, /. 
ruivatcUiis, 
baiiu-llns, r. 
liorluidius, t. i. 
iiiquinatollu:?, e. 
pasouolliiJ-, f*. 
prutfllus, e. 
srb'SclIus, /. < 

lrisb*Uiu% t\ 

{'(;•>< A MAS 

r . /. 

' lAEv-'l \ • , 

l'*orskaic;vua, « . 

I lol!uinu->, t . 

' i i.l. l.i.iA <‘bnut'i'i.i|i;\-. 

r<,*{'bui:n'i.v , /•. 
’.uubraiiv'jr, f’, 
v tTb:issiM, c. }. 
j> ss\( r.}i.\ juilpbvuvil.u . . 

: vsvrJUi.A #’. 

f . 

!‘i ij.KnJii.\ ri'l. ri-). • . 
i-ujiboi bi.-' , r , . , 

Vu UJUKM, r . / 

i>». »■»{)■>< \ai V aliMJU'll 1, 

i" r;u li iiM, f . 

'vi’lbiua, 

;iiiiirc]biita, e. 

\'»‘rtliauA, 

I » vNTu a;<-ja 
i'!ip>ijujpla, <p. i. 
e. 

fHAl'UORA iijcndica, 
inruoK^MiMJ i 
ab)ii)atiii. 


BIOROFAMPUA 
petiverella, e. 
JJIOTYOPTEJn’X 
contamiiiaiia, e, 

-DJ PTERYGIA pinastri, c. 
bjittijA anguetiorauii, e. 
UREFANA liainula, i. 
KAUiAH cloraiia, e. 
EBULKA crocealis, e. 
suiubuv'ulia, e. > 
verba scabs, c. /. 
ELACKiSTA ads(*itella, c. 
cygiiil)cniiclla, e. 
gaiigabclla, e. 
pcrplcxclla, e, 

EMAIELJvfilA 
miifasciata, e. 
ENDOTIilCllA 
llammealis, e. /. 
EMJHosis t’ciicsl rclla, v, 
ENXO.MUS angubu'ui, r. 
liliaria, e. 

ENNVCillA <‘iugulalis, e. <■’. 

octoiuiuMilata, /. 
Ki*n\jM pentlubirio, i. 
poraria, /. 
triliiu aria, 

EFIONE apiciariii, e. 

vcspcrtaria, c. 
lan'NBA licboica, e. 
uigra, 

i K vs I K I » fliscula, i. 
i.i> KUJ V uiL'gjrra, /. 

!• MUi i.t A. bi|mnL-lurla, /. 
Mi'.'3isuv;\iMa, t. I, 
])i|}n»bari!J, t. 

V Mit'iuaci;*, ♦ , 

1 t. f>wK3 A p^raivi];!, c. 
|(vru):», 

I i laKi I lA V vnai'uius.’ui;!. 
i:i t'lUiiA).'. 

:iiu- witliiav;., , . 

M'.v.nuilata, r. 

r.ishgata, 

( cnvaumU,}, ' 

• xigu.'Ma, 
irngsiala. /. 
iinai'iat;}. c. 
vanata, 
puusibvia. r'. /. 
r»vtfi]igu.|ata, 

ndlinsciaU, i. 

sobnuabij 
siibuobita, e. 
ftubuudirafa, <\ 
r'lUKVllUinatM, 
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EUPLBXIA lucipara^ e, i. 
EUTUSMONIA rUBBUla,«.<. 
viDONXA atomaria, i. 

plumaria, i. 

FVMEA nitidella, i. 
aAKLEKiA mellonulla, i. 
QABTKOrACIIA 

quercifblia, e . ». 
OGLECIIIA maWella, e. 
nmliucUa, e. 

GEOMETRA papUloiiaria, I 
ONOPJios obscurata, e. 
GNOPHRIA rubricollis, e. 
OONOPTERA libatrix, e. i. 
OORTYNA flarago, e. 
ORACILARIA oinissella, e. 
GRAPHOLtTA ulicciana, e. 
HABROSTOLA 
tri])lasia, e. i. 
urticiB} e. i. 

UAi)E>'A adusta, e. 
ohenopodiiy e. 
dentina, e. 
oleracea, e. i. 
pisi, e. 
thalassina, e. 

HAXIA wavaria, e. i, 
UALONOTA biinaculana, e, 
scutulana, e. 
UAKPALVOE fulvaria, i. 
pjraliaria^ L 
suffuinaria, L 
HECATERA d^soflea, e, 
UELIODES arbuti, i. 
UELIOFHOBUS hispida, U. 
popularis, L 

HELioTnis peliigera, e. i 
UEMEROPUILA 
abruptaria, i. 
UEMiTHEA cythisaria, /. 

thymiaria, e. i. 
iiEPiALrs lupulinus, e. 
sylvitius, e, 
yelleda, e. 

iiEHBULA cespitalis, e. i. 
JIERMINIA 

tarsipennalis, L 
HIBERNIA desoliaria, i. 
progemniaria, i. 
stictaria, L 

HIMEUA peniiiiria, e. L 
HYDRyEClA lUOtitailS, L 
IiyPENA 

proboscidialia, e. i. 
rostralia, i. 

HYPENODES 

albi strigalis, e. 


IITPERCOMPA hem, /. 

IIYPONOMEUTA 
padellus, e. i. 

iiTPsrPETES elutata, i. 

TODIS lactearia, i. 

BARENTIA didymata, e. i. 
iniario, e. i. 
multislrigoria, e. i. 
olivaria, e. 
salicaria, e. 

LASIOCAMPA quercus, e. i. 
pubi, i, 
trifolii, e. i. 

LAVEHNA atra, e. 

LErCANiA comma, e. 
coitigcra, i. 
impura, a. i. 

L. album, i. 
lithai'gyria, e. L 
pulleris, e. i. 
slraminia, c. 

LITHOOOTXETId 
pomifoliolla, e. 
quereifolicUa, e. 

LiTiiosiA coinpianula,c. /. 
griseoltt, e. 

LOGOSTENiA ribiaiia, i 
suprana, i. 

LOMASPILIS 
inai*ginata, e. /. 

lUPHOPTEUYX 

Ciimelina, i, 

LOZOGRAMMA pctiwia, L 

LOZOPEKA Fraiicillana. 

L0Z0TA?N1A roboruua, e. 
rosana, e. 

LVPEIUNA testacca, e. i. 

LYON ETIA Clerckella, e. 

MACROGLUSSA 

philantbiformis, i. 
Btclldtarum, e. i. 

MAMEHTJCA b?*asaica*, i. 
furva, e. 
pcpsicariro, i. 

MANIA maum, e. i. 
typica, e. I, 

M^LAMPPE biriviata, e. 
diictuala, e. i. 
galiata, e. i. 
inoutenatu, i. 
proccllaria, i, 
rivata, i. 
tristaUi, 

MELANTHIA - 
ocellata, e. i, 
rivaria, i. 

, rubiginata, e. 


METROCAMPA 
margaritata, e, i. 

MIAN A fasciuncnla, e. i. 
furuncula, i. 
strigilis, e. i. 

MiLTOtJlIRJSTA 
iniiiiata, e, i. 

MiBELiA oxyacantba?, c. 

MYELOTS mavniorea, <\ 

NEMORIA viridata, e. 

NEPTitMJLA aurclla, t, 
margiiiicolclla, «?. 
ruficapitella, e. 

NOCTIJA uiigur, /. 
baja, L 
bclla, e. 
c. nigrum, /. 
feativa, e. i. 
glaroosa, c. 
plecta, p. i. 

1riat»guluiri, e. L 
unibrosa, i. 
xanthograpba, e. i. 

NOLA cucuUatrUa, p. 
sirigiilaj c, 

NOTOCELIA 

TJdiiiamiiann, c. i. 

NOTOBONXA zic ZUC, P. i. 

NPDAKIA mundana, e. 

XUMEKTA pulvtsraria, L 

ODONEBTIS potatoriai, e, i. 

t moNTOPTEHA bidimttttai/ 

GiCUPllOJtA 

ilaviititiculella, c. 

USMSTIS quadra, i. 

Di'UKABJA dibilata, p. 

OKTIIOSIA lota, P. 

OUKAl'TERYX 

BaiiibuCi'ii’iH, e. i. 

PAltDlA Iripunclaua, p. 

1*1-: ROMA liastiana, p. 
triBtauu, e. 
variogaiia, p. 

I’MfUALAl’TERVX 
lt;r:iata», p. 
vitalbjita, p. 

PIIIBALOCEKA 
qucrcami, e. L 
p u LOG opiio B A empymi,/. 
moti(aiIoa<a, «. i. 

PHKAGMATOBl A 

fuliginosa, i. 

PHYTOMKTRA «enea, i. 

PioNEA foriicalis, e. i. 

PJRONIA variegana, /. 

PLtisiA bract ea, /. 
cbrysiti*^ e. /. 
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m 


rLtrsiA garamn, e. I. 

iotrt, i. 

I’LUTELLA 

cruoil’oraruin, e. 
V(KOIU)rUASfA 
niarginata, i. 

POT.I A ch]\ P. i. 

flavooincta, #?. /. 
roRTiiKSFA aiirilliiii, p. i. 

cliryaorrha'ii, p. L 
PRAYS eurtisc'llus, p. 
piKjcias statices, p. 
PSiLUfiA moii!u*lia, r. 

P'l'EHOlMIOUrS 

jicjml liodartyfi'^ 

isoflactylus, p. 
pan idai'tylns, r. 
ppiitsulaH \ (\ i. 

pttMHiilacivlus, (. i. 
]anicti(l:u-t}lus, (\ 
spilodarfylus, p. 
PTFKosTDM \ palpina,^. i. 
PVif KitA iMK^ppliala, e. i. 
j*VK \rsT\ purpuralis, p./ 
i>V):ai.is larinalis, a. i. 
icivt;]. V soriivalis, f. 
in'MiA (Tida'gata, c. i 

liVSlN \ i. 

SAl'njMIA 

pa\«Miia-niiuor, /. (>. 
(*<.'()Pi’T,A fpiTiigalis, ^ 
pruualis, e. 

did)i(ata, r. i. 


s EL EXT A illunaria, e. I. 
lunaria, e. 

B?:UDosEArA plum aria, p. 
BEMASIA VVrtdHjraiia, e. 
SKSTA pliilanfliiformis, /. 
SIM A* R A venoaa, e. 
SMEUTXTlirS 
ooellaius, e. L 
populi, e. i. 
tilbp, i. 

BP 1 1 EC 1 A 

bianl)ri(*iforiius, /. 
spin NX' convolvitli, p. i 
ligujstri, t . }. 
spii.(H)KS rinftalis, r. 
spM.<»NOT\ roborana, c. 

spin )SOAl A 

l(d>pi<*ipoda, p. /. 
iip'nl ha'^tvi, (. i. 
pupyratia, p. 

STIUJ WOLCPllI V 

ridnsiarin, /. 
i.M \ pinipfalis, r. i 
HTl'NtM'TEia A' 

Jiybr'daii*. f\ /. 

srn.Mt'Ni*/ \ 

itih'Hiaua, ( . 

\ .sdi»Ms», I . 

\ M<i: i ITIS rid>vi<*ayia, 

T I.Nb'C’ \MP\ 

cruda, r, /■. 

/ /. 

iii.-lfdiilis- r. t. 


T.4i:xTOCAMPA stabilis, p.i. 
TEPIIKOSIA 

cropuscularia, e. 
THYATIKA batis, /. 

derass, p. i. 

TiAfANDRA iiiiitaria, /. 
TINEA tapetzolla. 

ToRTitrx ictcrana, p. 
riheana, e. 

Iraiisilaiia, p. 

A'iridana, e. i. 
rroi'irjiXA fimbria, i. 
inidhiim, e. i. 
interjectsi, ?. 

(irboiia, p. i. 
pnniuba, c. ?. 
TROCUir.lUAl 

fonni«!a‘fonTi(', t, 
inyopH'lbrme, /. 
tijHiliformc, p. i 
I’liAPTKUV.V 

wMMibiu’aria, p. !. 

PKM i.i V TiiMcuIarin, /. 
XANTiiiA fcrniginoa, /. 

\ \' •! iiosi/riA IiaiM{iii!i, p. 

/cr^aiia, .c 
WCt >(• VMP V 

Uthorliiza, r-. /. 

\ VI,UP11 \S| V Jli'pMtiPMj i. 

h \ Ic.l, P, /. 

pi»Iy()di)M, p. 
t>;;‘'lppMi'in;da, r. 

' Pi.TL"’ oiidaia, p. i. 


I iiiporhiiil coiirluslons n»:iy lu' ilruwh H-is !i>t, imt: tlu'V 

nil' rcfcj’nvl P) arioTlicr cjiajiiiT. 'i'ln' Jrrsi'v {'at butli tit* 
hutU'vUifs and ninths, l»!is hern sripphtal !>’\ Mr. dnhn.>nn ; bnt 
nijuiv addilKMi.-. arc iinuii' <»ii thi* aulhnrily of Mr. (hijnet. 'ria* 
(Hua’iiM'v list <i( huU('-fiii('S na.s uivcii iiy Dr. LiiLis and .Miss 
W ilkinson. I’lir list of modis ]*y Miss \V ilkitusou. Tin- Icpi- 
(lopteva of .Xldc'nicy and Sark, w lion lolhRitcd, Innn not inc.n 
kept scjinratr iVom tliosr Idninl in tin.* oilier islands. 

On llie whole llu’ Initterllies are {'oinparatlvely led , ami are 
not remarkalde (or beaniy or si/e in eitlu'r oi' tl;e ishnnls, Tlie 
moths arc iriori' nnmerons^ ami some are line. That rare anrl 
splendid sjieeies, the <h’atir.s-hc;i«l hauk-moth, is more eonnnoii 
in all the islainis than in I'hnjrland, 
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The foUowing lists of the rcmaiiiing families of insects are 
confessedly very imperfect. The specimens were named by Mr. 
Walker, and obtained in Jersey by Mr. Piquet. There are some 
curious and rare species, but the catalogue is too incomplete to 
justify any general remarks. No list has been obtained for any 
of the islands, except Jersey. 


Kemipiera. 

ACANTHOSOMA 

hffimorrhoidalis. 

AELIA acuminata. 

ALYDirs calcaratus. 

CAFSVS tricolor. 

C0Bi:ia Gtsfiroyi. 

eurioasteh mamua. 

HYDROMETRA 

stagnorom. 

iCHiRirs moris. 

BEPA cinerea. 

iroTONECTA glauca. 

PENTASOMA boccarum. 
juniperina. 
lurida. 
lyrix. 

SCIOCOHIS 

umhrinus. 

STEROCEPHALUa 

agilis. 

STOtEus apterus. 

BYBOMASTES 

marginatua. 


Diptera. 

(Flies, Gadflies, &c.) 

ANTHOMYIA radicuni, i. 

ASiCTA aignata, i. 

ASiLis crabroniformis, L 
flmbriatus, i. 
pebelus, i. 

AUTONEMA liortopum, i. 

CHRYSOPiEA aurata, i. 

CICLOPA frigida, i. 

ECHINOMYIA fcrox, L 

ERiSTAUX tenax, /. 

itipPOBOSCA cqui, i. 

HPOROPUOKA 
nigrimana, i. 

MUSCA corrina, i, 
equjfitris, L 
rudis, 

OESTRUS equi, i. 

SAPROMYZA flava, ». 

SARCiPKAQA eamaha^ i. 

SCATOPHOBA 
analis, i. 
stercoraria, i. 


SKpTia iminaculata, i. 
scolopaga, i. 

BTOMAXua irritana, /. 

SYCPHiTS bolteatus, /. 
decor us , !. 
pyrastii, i. 
ucilia Coosa, i. 

TABANUS autumnalis, i. 

TKPHRiSTio hcraelii, /. 

TIPUIA gigantoa, i. 
oleracea, i, 

TITANOCKRA oblitcralu, i. 

vrxiA lateralis, i. 

voLiJCELLA bombylans, i. 
inanis, t. 

Myriapoda. 

(Centipedes, &c.) 

GEOPUiiUB electricus. 
longiconiis. 

GLOMEKiB niarginata. 

JIJLUS Ujrrestris. 

LiTHOBiUB forficatns. 

SCUTIGERA colcoptrata. 


Spiders, 

The following short list of species (all from (jiicrnscy) has 
been communicated by Mrs. W. Collirigs. It will ])robably be 
greatly added to before long, as the subject has lately attractcid 
attention. Many other species are known to exist in the rocks 
and cliffs, but the names are not yet determined. 


ATYPUS Sulzeri. 
ciNiPEB atrox. 
ferox. 

DBAS8US ferrugineus. 
lapidicolens. 
pedestris. 


DYSDKBA crythrina. 
EPETRA diadema. 
EREBUS cinnabarinus. 
LYCOSA andrenirora. 
pnoLCUS phalangcoidcs. 
SEGEBTBTA scnociilata. 


SPARASSrS 

smaragduluB. 

THOM iKua floricolens 
TEGENARIA utrica. 
civilis. 
domostica. 
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Of these spiders several are rare in England, and some are very 
beautiful, espeeially eresus cimiabarinus. 

Classed among the spiders are some eurious marine animals, 
resembling mites, generally parasitic, and an aquatic group, coni- 
mon in fresh water in England. Though not yet found, they 
may be looked for in the islands with every probability of success. 


Cirrhipedia or Barnacles. 


itAr.AH ITS balanoides, o. 
var. lislnlonan, o. 
oreiiatus, o. 
impi’ovisus, o. 
jHTfoi’af us, o. 
porciitus, 0. 


(.‘oNcnomunr \ 
aiiritii, V. 
virgata- 

v'ar.c'lu'lonupliilusjf- 
li:p \s an/itifora, o. 
aiisoririM, 


Li:i'AS 

fasfirularis, e. 
pectiuata, e. 
I'OLLiOJi’Us con III, e. o. 
s( alpkllfm Tiilgiiro, e. 
1'j:m{aclita rudiata, o. 


The. curious shells belonging to this class of 
animals an; referrijd to two groups, r)f one of whiidi 
th(i bahinus, or acorn shell, is ihi' tyjx', while of 
the other, the Itpan or barnaeli' is* an c\am[)h\ 
Hoth have rej)resen1ali\es in the Channel Island 
waters. Tlu' former arc readily distingnisluMl In 
tlu'ir solid attaeinnent without any stalk, svlnweas 
tln^ latti'i* j)oss(^s shelly valves at the extrennty of 
a llcxiblo tube, in their early developnn^in lliese 
animals so elosi'ly resmnhh^ some o(' the enista- 
eeaiis, that they ar<^ regarded hy some naturalists as 
forming a subdivision of that group. The speeies 
named in the above list were, noticed by Mrs, (id- 
lings, wlio has rrommuuieatc'd so information 

concerning the Jiatural liistorv of the .i>lauds. The 
mit ropnjsents a /.oopbyte, cxmimon enough among 
the sea-w(^e(l left ontlu' slurre by the retiring tide, 
attached to aspc’cies of harmiclc or'casionally found 
in ( r ueiaiscy . . i ■> ; ! ■ i i . ^ -r \ 


f 
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ClirSTACEA. 

Stalk -eyed Crustacearis, 
(Crabs, Lobsters, Shrimj)s, &e.) 


ALFUKFS aflinis, e. 
ATKLRCYCLUB 
hcterodon, e. 
ATHANAS uitescensj e. 
AXIUB stirjnchus. 
CALLTANASBA 
subterranea, e. i, 
CANCKn pa^iis. 
CARCiNUS mopnas, e. i. 
COETSTES 

casBivelaunus, e. i, 
CRAiroox sculptua, e. 

Tulgaris, e. 

DBOifiA vulgaris, e. 
EBALiA Cranchii, e. 
Penuantii, e. 
tuberosa, e. 
tiimcfacta, e. 
EUiirxOME aspera, r. 
iiALATMJiiA nexa, e. 
squamifera, e. 


OAi.^THSiA strigosa, e. i. 
GEHrA stellata, e. 
GONOPLAX Hiigiilata, e. 
HOM.vurs vulgaris. 

HVAS coarcfiis, e. i. 
iNAcnra dorliyiidius, e, 
(lorseltciisis, p. 
si'orpio, /. 

MAI A sqiiiiiaflo, e. i. 
iivsrs ohameleon, r. 

vulgaris, e. i. 

PAGrRUS Bornbardi, p. i. 

PHdeauxii, e. 
PATAXruFs vulgaris, e. i. 
PAUKMox scrratiis. 
varians, e. 

PllYLTX)SOMA sarnicnse, r. 

ap. undrscribtJcl, <?. 
riLUMNFs hirtcUus, e. L 
Pl^’^0Tlll?EU3 pisum, L 
riKTMRLA deiitioulata, p. 


ns A Gibbsii, e. 
tetraodon, <?. /. 

PLAN KS Liinwaiia, e. 

POLYBIUS |[i‘iislo\vi. p. 

PORC'ELL.ANA 
lougirorriis, e. 
platyt'lifles, p. /. 

roUTUJJUS 
Mi'CLiat US, e. 
corrugatua, e. 
holsatus, e. 
piibiT, p. L 
pusillus, a. 

SCYLLARUK aivtus, e. 

SQUiLJ.A Di'smaroslii, p. 

STENOUIIVNCIII’S 

phalaugiutn. 
tenuirostris, e. i. 

TIT I A polita, e. 

XANTno llopula, c. /. 
rivulosa, e. 


Under the name Stalk-eyed Crustaecans, arc included most 
of .the larger s])ccies of the tribe. They an'. Avell cJiai’ac- 
terised, by the possession of eyes placed at the end of a horny 
tube projecting from the head. Tlicy form the best known and 
most easily recognised of all the cnistaceans, and are abundant 
all round the (joast of the British islands. 

The rocky shores of the Channel Islands aflbrd innumerable 
convenient hiding places for crustaceans, and these animals con- 
sequently abound iu^ number, and arc very varied in species. 
The large shore crah (cancer payums) attains large size, and is a 
very profitable animal to the shore fishermen, the supply to the 
market being regular, and tlie eoiisiwnption large. V ery fine indi- 
vidt^ils are often obtained. • The spider crab, and swimming or 
velvet crab, are also eaten, and are abundant at certain seasons. 

V'* 

The smaller crabs, although they arc plentiful, arc not seen in 
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the market, bnt may fbund on ev('i’y part of the coast round 
all the islands. It is not unlikely that many of tlie species now 
neglected would be available for human food. 

The lobster {homarus vulgaris) affords a large and important 
export tj‘ade, chiefly with Southampton. Vast numbers are 
obtained Aveekly from the coast of Guernsey, but comparatively 
few are consumed in the island. The spiny lobster, locally 
called cTay-fish i/mlitiurm ruJgans), is also very common, but 
not so much valued as the lobster. Beautiful specimens of the 
galathm^ of the two first-iuimed species in the list (the last is 
very rare) hav(^ been taken frequently enough in Gmumsey, but 
tliey are not inneli known. 

Of the sT)ialler kinds, prawns and sliriinps ai‘e Ibnnd in most 
of th(‘ saiuly bays, but arc not very much fished for in Guernsey, 
^fhey are nnu’c eoiiunon i!i Jersey. The cotnrnon grey shrinq) 
{rrungou rulgarh^ is a reinarkalily int('lligrnt litth‘ animal, 
making ac^ijuaintanee with it^ owner winm (‘arefnily tended in a 
tank, and njadily rising to its tood. Miss Le Lievre, of 
fiiu'rnsi'v, who8(‘ eomiuaiul o\(‘r (be injiiariimi, (Ieri\(.‘(l from 
eonslatil and earefui atterdion, is quite mar\ (‘lions, has noticed a 
enrions pow(’r of thanizing its eolonr jxi.s^cssed b\ this animal. 
'The tail, usually transpareni, is sonirtime' ijiiile black, and the 
l)ody also Ixvonu's colonnHl v. la-n ii bnrirs itself' in sand which 
would betray its (M'ditissr\ grey tin! . 1 1 eonn uis ilst'lf v(Ty readily 

and eom[)!<'tely. 

Of the z'art'v erns{ae(’ans ol' ilir- Mronp, n<a valiual for the 
table, the pUgi/oso/ua is oiu* of th(‘ nn^si rernnrkabh', from its 
extreme d(’liea<5y and perfc<‘t transpan lay . A species Ixdbre 
imdi'seribed (P, saruwnsv), has been* found in Gma nsey by 
Dr. Hilton.'^ ^I'lic <airiouk hermit crab (par/uru^s) is r(>pre.scnicd 
by two common species, aniif some of tlic d(‘li(‘aic little species 

* A spijciir.im of the l?h^U(mntui touiict in was (Itx j’ibrd and figttivd 

ill il»o Annuls of Nutiind ilisfovy as inm-ii rir» thirty yrurs a^o, hy F. C. .Lntii.s, 
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of mym and squilla are described. There is no reason why 
many others of these curious and interesting animals should 


not exist in localities 
so extremely favour- 
able for their deve- 
lopment. 

For the list of 
stalk -eyed crusta- 
ceans Mr. Lukis 
and Mr. Lc Lievre 
are the chief autho- 
rities. It includes 
a large number of 
species that have 
not previously been 
recorded as inhabi- 
tants of the Channel 
Islands^ and among 



srTTifj/. ivU»S A Rn’i’US. 


them all the princi- 
pal natural groups 
will be found rep- 
resented. The iso- 
podous and amplii- 
podous species are 
also supplied by the 
samenaturalist. The 
annexed admiral)ly- 
drawn figure repre- 
sents a curious Me- 
diterranean species 
found in (iuenisey. 
It has not yet been 
described as occur- 
ring iii England. 


IsG^odous and Amphipodous Crustaceans, 
(Sand Hoppers and Sand Fleas.) 


JEGA bicarinata. 

ALIMA hyalina, a. 
ABICAUILLO vulgariS) e, 
ASELLUB aquaticus, e. i. 
BOPYBtrs squillarum, e. 
CEBAPVB Whitii, e. 
OHELUKA terebrans, e, 
OOEILERA cylindracea, e. 
OTMonooEA truncata, e. 
GAMXABVS fluviatilis, a. 
grossimanus, e. 


GAMMARTTS 
lociista, e, 
pulex, i. 

iDOTEA appcndiculata, <?. 
linearitf, e. 
tricuspiciata, e, 

JAERA albifrons, e. 

LIGIA occanica, e. i. 
LIMNOBTA lignorum, e. 
MONTAGU A 

monoouloidea, e. 


NEB.EA bid(5nta(a, e, i. 
ONiscira 
aselius, e, 
mnrarius, i. 
ORCJiKSTKA litforea, e. 
I’ORCKLLIO Isovis, e. i, 
scabu)', <9. i, 

BPiiJiJtoMA Ilookeri, e. 

serratuRi, e. 
aTBNoaoMA lineare, i, 
TALITKVB locusfca, €. i. 


These curious little aifimals, including^ the sand hoppers^ sand 
fleas^ and many others^ more the eye than known by 

name^ abound on all sandy and iw^hores. Some (bopyrus) 
are^arasitic on prawns, and other crustaceans ; others {talitrus) 
are wonderfully active; a few [oniscus, Ugia, armadillo) so 
closely resemble the common Wood-louse in appearance' and 
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liahits, tlhat tliey arc not easily to be distinji^uisTicd from them. 
They are very distinct in appearance from the f?ronp of crusta- 
ccaTis last mentioned, often closely rescmblinp; insects in appear- 
ance and habit. 

A species, hitherto undetermined, of tlie curious jyronp of 
podosomatous crustaceans, resomblinfij a trans])arent spider, with- 
out head or body, has been foinid in (luernsey. Animals of 
this kind are very anomalous. 

Ilie list of species was obtained by the assistance of Mr. P. 
Ijc Lievre. 

Entomoatraca. 


ANTKMIA Hnlilia, 
(’AMXJNA luwris, 
CVCLUPS 

quadrieornis, 
CYiMilS Auraiitirt. 
bisipiiosa. 


evn-TK 

fornprfssa. 

lusra. 

ovuui. 

vidua. 

Wrstwoodii, 


piilox. 

(? \i.u rs 
diaplianus. 
M'l'i.orTuriKi:." 
orthagorisci. 


Thcs(3 dilh'r from tin' otiui* (‘rustjuMjans in sonu; iinportaiil 
points of structure, 'flny are ve.rv‘iniiiute, and often rnieros- 
eopie. Many of the i:;enora have only one {‘ve, Mmio two, and 
several three. The iruKt eoiumon [njprtsi arc enclosed hi twn 
small valci's, instead of th<' arlienlaiefi sIh‘1I of tin* Ihjiher erns- 
ta<vans. TIk'v have a v;ist number <‘1* pairs of Icii'S, and tlu‘ 
lu^ad (’5in oPkui hardl\ be di>nn^*iiished from the boily. .Many 
of tlu’i Species are parasitic, aMachinj;' ihein.<eU('s perniaramtly lo 
fla* grills of eoj'tain fisln's. Tlane <’:>n be no drnjlu lliat (Mirefnl 
obsc'rvatioii would add lary'el) u> tlie bsi oi' .s'pceu's in all tla‘ 
islands. Tin? above list fn>in (iiienisey ha?^ been cnniribnied In 
.Mrs. roIling:s. 

It may Ih'> well to state, that this uv»hip oi erusuacui. l hour'll 
the lowest in org;a.nisatu:i^j^^ 9 SSCsses j 3 :reat interest for natu- 
ralist, and is hiri^ely r(!pt^kitlc;d in a fossil s,t.a1(‘ 'flu' tletevmi- 
nation of tl»e species, afid alme all, the study of the auimais 
and tluiir luibils in fa\onrahh' loiralities, such as the (’liannc^l 
Islands, eon Id not iail to lie oxtrtanely useful , 
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4nnelida and TurbeUaria, 

(Worms and Sea Worms.) 

Al»HTiODiTA LUMBiiirrs terrestris sabeilabta, sp. 

hystrix (sea mouse). (earlliworin). sisuruLA, sp. 

AiiKMCOLA NEREIS pliosphorescens. triqnotia. 

piscatorium (sea worm). puyllodoce clavigora. sioalion MalliikLv. 
CIRRHATULA, sp. I'OLTNOE squamatfl. SPIUORTIIS 

ErNiCE TIamasii. poxtobdehji iniiricata. communis. 

REKMELLA, Sp. SAUELLA, sp. TEJiEEELLA, Sp. 

The above short list of annelids can only be regarded as an 
indication of the presence of a tribe of animals very little stu- 
died in those of the ChanneUslands belonging to Orcat Britaiji. 
This is to be regretted, aa none of the invertebrata arc iriori^ 
interesting in their relations wit‘R those above and b(dow them. 
They connect, in thcf^ most singular manner, by the tubnlarifc 
downwards into infiisorial animalcules, and by another branch 
of the same group witli the cchinodermata. Ilic aphrodita or 
sea-monll^, connects upwards with the' chitonellusy and tin* 
sabella with dentalium; llbth molluscs, but of very diflerent 
kinds. They even connect directly with the lower fishes. 

The marine worms are extremely remarkable for the groat 
beauty and variety of their gills or breathing organs, l^hey are 
admirably fitted to omaraeut the aquarium, and may he readily 
watched, if kept in a white basin. The aphrodita is especially 
interesting a^ beautiful, and is easily studied, owing to its larg(i 
dilations; but the various species of cirrhatula arc womh^r- 
fully supplied with long filaments proceeding from the hraiKihial 
plumes, and incessantly gliding about in living coils, or enclosing 
the animal in a case of fragments of sand cemented with slime. 

These and other animalS of the tribe, and many of the more rc- 

» , ^ 

markable of the lower forms of ami^jplifc, are vividly described 
by M. de Qhatrefages in his Ramblrfof a Naturalist. 

The Chaussey annelids liave been examined by MM. Au- 
douin and Milne Edwards, but no catalogue of the species has 
been obtained. 
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Radio ta. 

(Star-fishes, Sea-urchiiis, &c.) 


AMPHTDOTUs roseus. 
ASTEUIAS aurantiaca. 
A:iTEi{iNA, gibbosa, > 1 . 0 . 
OOJfA'i’TXA rosarea, e. i. 
uui PELLA oculata, e. 
Ci'rvMAiiJA peiitartos, e. 
E(MUNOCYAill'rt 
]>usillu8j P. o. u. 

KCiiJM’s iniliahH, p. 
Hplia'rea, e. 


«.)PHioCOilA bellis, e. 
DiiiKitu, a. o. 
rosula, e. i, 
opHiruA albida, e. 

t<‘xt\irata, e. i. 
PALMJPES 

inembraiiaceiis, 

blPUNtl'J.rS 

15 eniliarili, a. c. 
Johiiatoni, o. 


SOLASTl'.U 

papposiv, a. i. u. 

SJ'ATVNOrS 

Ijunpvireiis, i, u. 
sYNAi’TA DuverniKsi,* 
iiiluvreiii?, e. 
ruvsTEu 
f'hu-iali!!, e. 
rubi'.us, e. i. 
violata.'ii, p. 


^ ill the C)iaussi *3 i? 5 lanils. by M. de QuatrcTai^es'. TImma* i.s jirubably 

tliird speck"^. 


cell i node n 11 ata are ruuclenit(*ly abundant in the seas 
around the Channel Islands, and alunit one-lhird of tin? naiiu'il 
Uritish species are found lh('r(‘. 1 'lie featlua’-star (camotida 
rosuiro], re[)iesents tiu' erinoids. 'Hum’!* is a fair varh'ty oi‘ 
sand-stars [opfunro] , [uxA brii ii(‘- stars* tvpi(‘al 

asl(*reas - “t]n‘ ei'oss-lish lorasfrr'., llie cnlivda, (lie sun-stavs 
\sol(isit‘r: . aJid ibr bird^.’ fool sca ->iar \ jo/hfui/ra: , arc' all rejin'- 
s(*nle(L Tlie riisliion star if/fjfjiffs'/n'} . js absent, ^riierc are 
."evc'ral st'a-nreliins crh'hnfti- . a prrliv liuio ^•rern pea urebin 
(rrliiuorynon/s\ , a«a! a hearl-iirohin . Tlu' pea-urehin 

is part ieidarly eoninion in ib rm 

Of anotlna' rema.rk:d>b .’iionp ot rraiiaUMi aiiimals, sonietinie'^ 
<*;dlt‘d I'ht'ro arc- al"*.* iepi\'St‘ot'!li\< spoiars, ^'fic 

curiunorut is one of lia'. ;ny a niindiei oi' wait) ’^iie.kers, 

arranged in lows on a lif'shy , catoiplilar-hke body, ^Die d\)n is 
l(*ather\ and sinootli. 1 1 varies in eolonr iV; jni wliiu io dec'ji 
purple, and ran elian;i'e itis form at ideji-nre and eviai be conu' 
exceedingly hard. .Vt one c'xtremitv are sc’veral t.entaeh^s (ten), 
and within them a. complete dental apparatus and tfjz/.ard. No 
one looking’ at this eurious animal \umld iuiaj'lne that it hi'longed 
to the same j^Touj) a.s the star-fish and sea-mvliin. 
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The synapta^ of which a species [s. tnhmens)^ was found, some 
time ago, in Bordeaux Harbour by Dr. Lukis, and given to 
Dr. Hi||on, who subsequently took several, is another exceed- 
ingly curious and aberrant form of radiata. Wlicn taken, it is 
apt at once to break up into a multitude of small parts, and be- 
comes lost \ but when carefully examined, a vast number of small, 
anchor-shaped calcareous plates may be obtained, which formed 
the skeleton. These can only be made out under a powerful 
microscope. Another syuapta {s» Thivemdua), had previously 
been described by M. de Quatrefages, as found in the Chaussey 
Islands, and is very lively ; fee says In this animal, the walls 
of whose body were scarcely one-fiftieth of an inch in thickness, 
r could trace seven distinct layers of tissue, a skin, muscles and 
membranes. I perceived that the petal-like tentacles were fur- 
nished with cupping glasses, by which the synapta was enabled 
to asc^lflj the polished surface of a glass, and finally I discovered 
that thji^iimal, which appeared destitute of every means of at- 
tack or defence, was actually protected by a kind of mosaic, 
formed of small calcareous shields bristling with double hooks, 
whose points, serrated like the aiTows of the Carib, had even 
penetrated the skin of my hands.^'' — Rambles of a Naturalist^ 
voL i, p. 53. 

All the synapta have the curious habit of self destruction ; the 
creature whjlt deprived of food, throwing off part after part, till 
nothing remftms but a little spherical butt, crowned witli tentacles. 

Much remains to be done in this as in other departments of 
island zoology, but the best and most interesting results would 
certainly be obtained by dredging in moderately deep water. 
The recent dilcovery o^ a species of star-fish living in the depths 
of the Atlantic, suggests inquiries hs to the limits to which 
many species, hitherto believed to reside near shore, may be 
able to reach without inconvenience, and also as to the food 
they are able to live upon. 
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AcalephcRy or Sea Nettles. 


ATiBEiiA. campanula. 
BOl'OAmVIUEA 
britaunica. 

CYAJJEA eapillata. 
LizziA Blondiiia, 


EizzfA offtopunctata. 
ai£;dit,sa aurita. 
jiHizosToifA pulmo. 
BLAUBEKIA Imlterata. 
TJIAUMANTIAS COHV(!Xa, 


THAUlfANTIAfJucida. 

pilcata, 

pilosella, 

aarnica, 

Thompsoni. 


Witli tlic ex(;o])tioii of medusa auritaj a conmioii species in all 
the seas around the islands, the alx)ve were found in Sark in 
1855, and Mrs. Codings, of that island, has l)eeu kind cuouglito 
eorumunieate the list. There cannot be a doubt that many 
s])('<’i('s inlia))it tiu.'se waters, not only of the medusa or jelly-fish, 
as known to fishermen, but of beroe and other allied genera. 
i\lany of tin; nieduscC are ])hosphorescent, arul give to the sea 
tliat r(miai“kablo luminous appearance occasionally seen.* Others 
have the poner of stinging sharply, when handled in the water. 

A curious iiu't has bocm ol)s(‘rvcd by an iutellig('iit Gueniscy 
fishonnan, M'ith j'Ogard to the larger tuednsK’, which are sonie- 
tinies two or three feet or inor(5 across. Tin; young fry of some 
sjKM'ii'S of fish ha\ o i)een seen to come out from under the urn- 
brella-sliaped body of this aniuial, when distiu’bcd ; and ndurn 
again to this curious sln-ltcr. A similar fact has been olKserved 
and re(!onled with regard to some small speeie.s of ernstae,ea. It 
In [n’o])ab!e that tlu^y seidt food in sucli localities. 


'I Ilf pluispborcrici' ul' iliO svti i.< ^lJp|)^>•t■^l, bv suuu* n.tiunilis^o bfl nitlier tint.* 
(! Hid fijiil diIht ujiorosrujiif iMriis<-,ri;i} miiniMkmlo^ than tu tlio 

I'.il i» forlaiii tbiil DidSii 
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ACTimii tefaces, e. 
mesemf^anthemum. 
« hepatica, o. 
3(.chiocooca, o. 
ADAMSU palliata, e. 
AiPTiisiA 
Coucliii, e, u. 
AlCTONUM 
digitatum, e. o. 
ANTBNNTLAEU 
autenninee, e. i. o. 
rainosa, e. i. 

ANTHEA cereiu, e. 
a smaragdina. 

0 sulphured 
ATTRELIANA angustii, e. 

heteracea, e. 
BAXAEOPHTILEA 

regia, «•. 

• BVEODES 
craasicoj^i 
gemmacea, e. 
€AHFAH^{^R1A 

. duidoBi^. 
integi^ 0 . 
v Yolubilia, o. 
CABYOPHYLLSA 

Smitbii, e. o. u. 

CEBIANTHUS 

Lloydii, 0. u. 

CLAYA midticornia, 0. 
coenulauiA rugosa, 0,' 


Zoophytes. 

coBYNACTis piridU. 

A amaragdina. 0. 

0 rhodopraaina, 0. 

COHYSE pusiila, e. 

EDWAKDSiAcallimorpha,« 

ENDENDKiUM rameuiu, o. 
rainosmn, e. 

OOBGONIA pinnatulti, e. 
vorrticosa, e. 0. 

HA LC AMP A 

chrysanthellum, 0. 

HALECitTM Jialecinum, e. 

HYHBA viridis. 

HYDIUCTIEJA ccliinata, o. 

LAOMEDiA gelatiiiosa, o. 
geuiculato, e. 0. 

LVCKRNARIA auriciila, e. 

PEACHiA hasiata, 0. 
triphylla, e. 
iindata, e, 

FLUMiiLABrA cristata, i.o. 
falcata, e. i, 
frutesecns, e. 
pennatula, e. 
piunata, o. 
aetftcea, 0. 

SAOAKTiA bcllis, e. L 0. 
dianthus, e. i. 0. 
miuiata. 

a omhta, e. 

0 vcnustokles, o. 
y iiiveaides, 0. 


saqartia 
nivca; 0. 

parasitica, e. i. o. im. 
rosea, e. 

sphyrod»^ta, e, i. 0. 
troglodytes^ §. 
Tenusta, e. 6 . 
yiduata, e. o. 
SARCODICTYON 
catoiiata, e. 0. 
BERTUIABIA 
abietiiia, e. i. 0. 
argeiitca, 0. i. o. 
cupn^ssina, o. 
fallax, o. 
filicula, e. 
Hinrgareta, 0. 
nigra, 0. 
operculata, i. u, 
pmiiata, 0. 
polyzonias, 0. 0. 
pumila, i. 0. 
rosacea, 0. 0. 
rugosa, 0. 

TiiiriAUU thuia, 0. 
TUllULAltJA 
Dumorticrii, 0. 
gracilis, r. 
iadivisa, a. 0. 
larynx, 0. 

ZOANTIirS 
Coucliii, c. 


N6*||||8l»n visit the rocky bays, and look into tJi(3 iiniumerahU; 
pools left at lialf tide on every ])art of the shores of th(? 

Channel without seeing evidence of their unbounded 

wealth in zoophytes. Of these animals, the so-eallcd sea ane- 
mones {actinia, anthea, bunodes, sagartia, Peachia, Edwardsia ) , 
are now so familiar from their fnjquent recurrence in t;v(‘ry 
aquarium^ that we need do no more than mention the fact of 
their presence. The more common species actinia mesembry- 
anthemum and bunodes [tealia) crassicornisy abound on rocks 
left uncovered at half tide, and in' caverns to which the st^a has 
access. In such places they often so com])lctely cover tlio ro(;k 
as to exclude other growth. The deep, reddish colour of the 



2popHirTi:s. 

cpminoiv species, and the grepn and striped tihta oC oiKers, 
scarcely less abtindan^^ produces very striking gronps, and when 
covered with water, and with their tentacles expand^, these 
animals offer a study of nature which cannot he rivalled. 

Hut it is not oii’^^ or chiefly for tlie sea-anemones, woiMerful 
as the’y^e, that the caverns and shores should he visited. The 
Gouliot caves hoast of richer and more varied treasures, and 
are the objects of interest to so'.many naturalists for other 
zoophytes than these. TPlic elegant and picturesque* groups of 
horny tubes, with expanded flowers at the extremity, called 
tuhulariiSy the equally beautiful and more varied, if less elegant, 
seriiilari($, the beautifully marked outline of the carydphyllia, 
the delicate bttle plmnularia; ail these are to be seen there alive, 
and growing with a degree of vigour and freedom rarely elsewhere 
noticred. The great range of the tidc^ the eomplicated character 
and gloom of thc‘se vast natural vaults, whose* deeper recesses arc 
uot aceessihle more than a few hours Ju the year, are among tlio 
causes of this wealth. They may, with truth, be regarded sis the 
yriine GewoWe of the Channel Islands. They arc green treasure 
houses, where, instead of the aeenmulatcd stores of mediiiival art, 
such as are lavislily spread out in the eharnbei's so named in 
Dresden, we find all that is hiightost and richest, and most 
varied of nature’s work. There is, however, oue dif- 

fercuee. The beauty of form and richness of here 

eonflned to animals whose structure is of th0 ' »ii|plest kind^ 
arid all we see of life is in a form that iuvolvea the smallest 
possible ex])endiinrc of other substance than sear'water. lie- 
moved from their natural habitat and cx[)Osed to the air, 
these treasures, like faiiy money, vanish and evaporate. The 
largest and lieaviest individuals, even if c?ircfully preserved, 
scarcely yield more than a few' fra(!tions of a grain of residuum, 
and, Avith all the colours of the raiuln>w, and varied forms 
imitating trees and flowers, there is no more substaiu'c in tluun 
than in a soap bubble. 


a 
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jifany caverns and broken rocky coasts might be pointed out 
all well worthy the careful examination of the zoophytist, in ad- 
dition ^ those commonly visi|ed. The caverns near the Greve. 
de Lecq, and the shore under Cape Grosnez, in Jersey, may be 
mentioned as examples. Neither locality IIS' much less access! 1)1 e 
than the Gouliot caves. But it is not every half-ti^ cavern 
that is thus inhabited, and there seems a degree of ca]priciousTiess 
in the selection of a dwelling-place not easily to be explained. 
The list of zoophytes is supplied from many observers. , The 
...Misses Le Lievre of Gucnisey ; Dr. Hilton, who has resided in 
Guernsey; Mrs. Collings of Sark; Mr. Piquet, of Jersey, have 
been the principal local contributors; and species have ])ceu 
added by Mr. Busk and other occasional visitors, among English 
naturalists. 


Foraminifera. 

The rhizopodq, or root-footed animals, whose calcareous shells 
or hard coverings are called foraminiferom, from the holes that 
communicate from Cell to cell, are, for the most part, micro- 
Mopic. Simple cells are secreted by minute animals, but a mul- 
titude of like individuals, derived one from another by a growth 
similar to that of a plant, are usually found together, the whole 
inhabi(j|||y|ie shell. The law of growth and the circumstances 
thaj^ go^^P&e arrangement of the cells is at present little 
known, bui|jrhatever these may be, they admit of much varia- 
tion of form from local conditions. The original chamber is 
generally circular or bottle shaped, but the form of the com- 
pound groups usually met with, is often extremely complex. 

A very large proportion of the shells of this k^d found in the 
seas around the Channel Islands, belong to various species of* 
cristellaria and rotalia. The determination of the species is un- 
satisfactory, inasmuch as the extent of variation of form of which 
any species is capable is quite unknown, v 
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nKSVACTDON .Tfijagropilii. 

sponges. 

KALlOLoXA scriata. 

Tsoi>TCTYA Nomiaai, 

DTCTVOCYLINDKrS 

simitlaiis. 

pullidu, 

nunosuifi. 

UALINA Bucklaiuli, 

PcMohii, 

PYSTDI-M fragilis. 

carnosa^ 

rost'a. 

(MlANTl.i 

siibemi. 

i.nrircNn fisliilosa, 

ciliatft, 

HYWENIACIDOV 

nivoa. 

(‘ompreasa, 

albesoois, 

LKrCOSET.EM \ 

onsata, 

carmicula, 

botrjoidns, 

t(ssellata. 

«.*<‘lat.a, 

coriac'iai, 

)T \Lioiro\i>J{i \ 

i‘ru.stiila, 

cDiitorta. 

('urrugata, 

siilpiitirca. 

AMCUoiMoN A armala. 

iiuTUstaws, 

infuiidibulifonnis. 

l^it»m(’TYA 

atiM .^:^nLM^nl‘a. 

ciiUM-ca, 

rAClIVAl A riSAf A 

rntiiiMiiillans, 

ruroruin. 

dolnistonia. 

pail icon. 


rf;'i 11 1; v (‘ulliiiirsii. 

II.V I.K'LctV \ OClll.jl.l, 

laatunu'afa, 

iiruriuDi 


Tlio ahovt' list lias Ihumi (‘oniiimiii('aU‘(] by Hr. Iloworliauk, 
F. H.S. It iii(*]u(l(!s no l(‘.ss tlian sixtoon sj){'(‘ii‘s liitlnTto 
ini|mhllsli(‘(l ; Imt of which lUxa-ijiiions will ajipcar in his work 
on British S|’r)n;L:(‘S, now on ihc point oi“ pnlilication. 

It is cliicOy in tiic tlonliot cases in Sark, that ilu-sc spon^x's 
ha\c been obsc'rvcd, bar nian_\ of them an^ to bi‘ met with in all 
thos(* aei'CHsililc rock\ bays anil caverns rhal an* r os {'»■( «] (iinini( 
a. lai’jL^’c j>ari of cacli tide. Sonn*. a"- (hunt Do 
m.wtUy (r. IcHsi'llaiif, frlhca ('iJ/ifit/ftli , base. 
iicNcr yet been fonnd on 1’i‘ilisli eoasl.s : ami 
as thc\ ai'c vi’rv rcmarkaiik*, it ih not likids 
they should liave escaped the cm of Ib’ilish 
naturalists, had th(‘\ really Ix'cn jnesent. The littfc sponge in 
th(' a.nm*\i'(l lait is eonunon enon;rh on all the shoi'^b. 

Dr. l»(>w(‘r]»ank observes, in a noti' hi' has la'cn kind enonji'h 
to add to his ealalo^ue, that, there are some iiiterestiiii^ points in 
the eliaraetm’s of the marine speeies of (hi‘ (..’haiinel Islands’ 
fauna, from Avhiidi it wonld seem that these shores and those of 
the south of Dmonshire, arc included in ovcrlajipiu”; bands of 
the llritisli and Mediti.'rraucan faunas. At Tenby and on parts 
of the DevoTishiro (‘oast, arc niajiy .species of sponges not found 
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further north, but common in the Gouliot caves and elsewhere 
in these islands. Among them are pachymatima Jolimtonia, 
hymeniacidon carmcula, microciana atrasanguinea^ isodictya 
,ro8ea and halina BucklandL A similar overlapping takes place 
in a broad belt extending fix)m about Scarborough to the Scottisli 
Border on the east, and from the coast opposite Scarborough to 
the Hebrides, on the west. Here, also, there is a mixture of tlic 
spongiadje that belong to the northern, with those of the southern 
seas, while on either side occur species that do not cross the 
line. These peculiarities are not, however, (ionfined to the 
marine fauna.* 

The Gouliot caves, where the lower forms of animal life, 
arc so richly distributed, rival the celebrated caves of St. 
Catherine's Island, near Tenby, in abundance of specimens, 
and far surpass them in dimensions. It is impossible to visit 
the Gouliots without finding much that is interesting ; but when 
the visit is made under fayourable circumstances of tide, wind 
and weather, the phenomena are far more striking than can be 
understood from the most vivid and elaborate description. 

The Gouliots, however, arc not the only spots where sponges 
can be observed. Along the south coast of Guernsey and also 
on the nori^ieni extremity of that island, in many parts of the 
Jersey (Soi|i|<aiid on the shores both of Sark and Alderney, they 
may be fow^ and examined with advantage, owing to the rough 
and irregl^ii^haracter of the rocks, the countless multitude of 
rock pools, ^aiia the extreme range of the tide. These causes 
have already, been alluded to in speaking of the distribution of 
the zoophytes. 

The minute naturalist who pursues and discovers new beauties 


* Dr. Bowerbank is anxious to express his great obligation to Mrs. Collings, 
wife of the seigneur of Sark, to the late Mrs. Buckland, and to tlie Rev. A. M. 
iNorraan, of Sedgfield, Durham, who have assisted him with material, in addition 
to that obtained by himself during two visits to the Channel Islands, made for the 
purpose of observing and collecling the spongiader. 
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in etery uook and on every rocky prominence, will be amply re- 
warded ift all the islands, and may with little difficulty enjoy the 
lumsual satisfaction of watching, without inteiruption, the habits 
of the animals in their natural haunts. 

'l^his is perhaps one of the chief attractions of the whole grou]), 
and it is limited to none of the islands. The. mere (^olle<‘tor 
will obtain a multitude of beautiful and rare specimens, and th(' 
discovery of the animals tliemsclm, in their habitations, (‘an 
hardly fail to excite a taste for the pursuit of the liigber bramjlu^s 
of natural- history study, and an investigation into the laws of 
existence of these simple animals. 

On the next page will be tbuiul a summary, in a tabular form, 
show ing the details of the zoology of the (luiunel Islands. 

Intth^ lu'f'd he said lu're in explanation of th(‘ tahh^, or in ad- 
dition to the (’(‘marks ulr<'ady offered (’()ue(‘rning each separate 
group of animals, 'fhat th(^ (’haniyi'I Islands are ri(*h in most 
departnumts of animal as w('ll as of v(getal)h* life, that the island 
naturalists as w(dl as strangm’s, have, with great lahour and 
snece s iiive.^tigati’d eerlain departnnmts of tin' fauna as wadi as 
flora, and that tin' general interc'st of the district is iinnsnally 
great, will h(‘ at oikh’ seen, 'fhal \ery nmeli \et remains to he 
done in many impoi’tant de[)artnn‘nis. is (‘tjually ch'ar; and 
th(‘r<' is ample room for all in tin! invrstigations re(julr(‘d. 
Wlnd-her (jh land; (m a, sandy or nn'lvs shore above higli- water 
mark, or i}i llial wild and interesting lield that inter^<:'nes he- 
tw(;en tides; or in tln>>e (le(’per !'('<tss( s a Inch the waU'r never 
l(‘a\(‘s - life is (‘V('r juvsent, and the forms of aiiinnil life are 
so rich, varii'd and heaiitifnl, that no one JU'ed tir(‘ (>f lh(‘ 
pursuit of natural history wdien placed within ilnnr range, ddu' 
slattMuents and lists givtm in this and the ])ree.eding ehaph'r, will, 
it is h(.)])ed, he useful as marking a distinct position in natural- 
history know'l(!dg(‘, from which advance may he made in (Wtay 
(Ureelion. 
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General Summary of the Fauna of the Chanml IsUnde, 


/ 

4 

Alderney, (a). 

Guernsey, (e). 

Jersey, («■). 

1 

Sark, (o). j 

1 

£ 

Total 

.SiK'dcs. 

Mammalia 

16 

19 

19 

16 

15 

26 

Birds 

? 

192 

P 

83 

? 

198 

Reptiles 

Fisnes 

1 

3 

7 

1 

1 

7 

129 

Cephalopoda 

— 

169 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Gasteropoda proso-br^cliiata and Pteropoda 

? 

? 

? 

63 

173 

Gasteropoda pulinonifera .... 

? 

51 

? 

25 

8 

5t 

Gasteropoda nudibranchiata &c. . 

? 

26 

? 

16 

? 

29 i 

Conch ifera 

p 

140 

P 

28 

70 

115 1 

Tunicata 

? 

45 

P 

P 

? 

46 ! 

Poljzoa 

? 

30 

P 

U 

P 

67 i 

Coleopterous insects 

? 

516 

? 

? 

P 

572 

Orthopterous insects 

? 

? 

8 

? 

P 

8 , 

Ncuropterous insects .... 

? 

? 

13 

? 

? 

13 

Ilymenipterous insects .... 

? 

? 

43 

? 

P 

43 

Lepidopterous insects, Buttorilio^ 

? 

30 

39 

? 

? 

43 I 

„ Moths . 

? 

330 

303 

? 

? 

471. i 

Hemipterous and aphanipterous insects 

? 

? 

18 

? 

? 

18 . 

Dipterous insects 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

35 ! 

Myriapodous insects 

? 

? 

P 

? 

P 

5 -• 

Spiders 

? 

37 

? 

? 

V 

.17 I 

Cirrhipedes 

? 

9 

? 

8 

? 


Stalk-^ed crustacean-s .... 

? 

55 

? 

? 

? 

57 

Isopodous and amphipodous crustaceans 

? 

27 

? 

P 

P 

30 

Rntomostracous crustaceans 

? 

13 

? 

? 

P 

13 1 

Annelida and turbellarite . 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

17 i 

Radiata 

? 

20 

? 

? 

y 

21. 

Acalephe^ 

— 

— 

-- 

~ 

— 

14 , 

Zoophytes 

? 

66 

? 

? 

? 

85 

Foraminifera . . . 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

2 : 

Sponges . ' . 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

40 





Total 

2406 


N.B.*— Named rarieties are counted as species. 



CHAPTER X. 

(;i:OLC)(JY AM) MlNERArXKJV OF TIIF (MAXNIvL 
iSIiAXOS, 

A N'CIICNT JA)H.M ATIOXS. 

In no ])art oi* Fnrope, and in no j^roiip ol' islaiuU I'oadily acoos- 
.sil)](^, aro t!i(^ pliysical aoo}>:rnpliy and ^oolojry nunv (‘los(‘ly 
n'latcd Mian iu thi' (’hamud Island.^.’ TIm* t.on^‘iu*s and S4j)iirs of 
poi’pliyritic- rock, <»!’ wIilcU almost a!) the pro)nontori(‘s of th(‘ 
Atlantic coast of FiirofK’ consist, aic well illnstrat(‘d in \V(‘stcrn 
Mritany ;ind in Oornuail, and not less so in the interv('nin^* 
rocky itroLips, Hettin’ aide than most of tin' sceondarv rocks to 
resist the eonstani aetion of the M'a, these roeks sliow lluan- 
M'lves, ])artia]ly (h'linded and »'eneraliy rnjr^cd, oi the ta'i;i!d.>onr- 
liood of (dKM’honi'u' and < a()e la ffai!:ne, hnt they appv'ar in pc'i*- 
h'etion iu a sinax^ssion iif spurs puiniin;;' vvesU^ard, tormin^" tin* 
;;ronps which to^c'tln'r eoinposir ilie islands ne an- consldia'inj^, 
F\])Osed fnmi their isolated jjosition to Mu- never ciasinji; 
l)eatii^^ of the waves ihinn^- tludr eicvaiioin tiiese Islands have 
heen depriveil of most of tin' ei)\T;rin" of stjatified rocks they 
may onec^ have possessed, and exeept a ])at<'h here ami iJimv in 
the more sheltered positions, scan'cly any indication (‘,\ists of 
tliose (h'.positcd rocks that alatund on all sid<‘8 ot‘ them, and i^ive 
variety to the Kcolofjjy id' Enj^luiid and France. None of the 
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old fossiliferouB rocks appear^ not a particle of, stratified lime- 
stone of the secondary period is to he seen, and not a single 
patch of the old tertiaries that are so nobly represented on the 
opposite shores of Hampshire, and in the Isle of Wight, has ever 
been discovered.. 

All is rude and hare and the mere skeleton of that rich and 
varied structure to which we are elsewhere accustomed ; so that 
at first sight it may seem — as it has indeed been generally 
stated — that the geologist has here little opportunity for investi- 
gation, and need only record the fact of the existence of such 
and sucli varieties of rock in certain localities. 

But the compsu^ative anatomy and natural history of the 
earth, like that of its inhabitants, must be learnt from the ske- 
leton. It is where the old, hard, nether-formed rocks frowningly 
appear above the water, where they are exposed in broad tabular 
masses laid bare by the waves, unclothed* with soil, uncovered 
by sand and pebbles, that this history can best be leanit. It is 
there that natural sections 6f them may be studied, showing all 
varieties of early structural change, and the later action of water, 
and of constant chai^ge of temperature. Under sucli circum- 
stances, when they form hills rather than mountains, and cliffs 
that may be approached rather than precipices that can be looked 
on only from a distance : — ^where they have been exposed to all 
varieties of change and disturbance : — where they have bt^cii 
undermined and tom into shreds, but are still struggling with 
apparent success against their inevitable fate, that wc read most 
of the great lessons they were intended to teach. 

For such reasons, and used in such a manner, the Channel 
Islands afford an admirable school for the geologist. The field 
is one which has not too many cultivators, but it will amply 
repay any amount of labour. There is, probably, no area of 
equal extent even in England, that presents more variety of de- 
tail, or from which more may be learnt. 

The points of interest, although numerous and important, 
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are concentrated at tlie two extremities of the geological scale. 
They involve inquiries concerning the mode of production and 
subsequent change of most varieties of crystalline rock and 
mineral veins^ and thence they pass at once to the latest changes 
tliat have taken place upon the earth. 

On the one hand, we have numerous phenomena exemplifying 
the laws of composition and the original structure of the rocks 
ciilled igneous, such as the syenites and porphyiies, ajid other 
hyi)ogcue rocks. We leani the history of the stratified form of 
these rocks ; the nature, extent, and cause of tlie various syste- 
matic clefts or fissures by which tliey arc very gcuierally inter- 
sected; the minerals and rocks by which the fissures have since 
Ix^come filled. AVc may learn, also, the jiatnrc of those modifi- 
cations l)y whicdi the rocks and systemfitic fissur(‘s or veins liave 
been affected siiuT their original formation, and tin' ext(‘nial or 
niechaiucal changes, w hether of squeezing, elevation, depression, 
or Aveathering, (dther by sea wave or atmospluu’ie exposure, to 
w hi(;h they Inive been sidqeeted. Tlie cousideratu)n of ipiestious 
of this kind is in itself of tin* highest ini])()rtaucc in geology, 
and it hauls io results of gn'ut practical value eounected Avith 
the prescjiec of jnetaliferons wealtli, the aj»])li<'abilitv of stones 
for various ])urposes, and the origin aufl nature of soils and 
siiJ)soils. 

There is aiioiluM' {lepartinent of g(‘ology, in n'gard to \vhi(?h 
tiui Channel Islands are full of instrneiion. Tins ?-elates, as av< 3 
have stated above, to the last change's that have taken })la(*(‘ 
upon the earth ; it consider', tlie disturbaiu'cs and deposits 
whose' elate is historical ratluir than geological, and whie'Ii result 
from e*auses still in operation at the same place, di'posit of 

peat, or of rolled pebbles and stratifuul sand ; the removal of 
eitlier similar deposits alreaely bedeh'd; the breaking through eif 
harrie*rs, more or less natural, and tim introductiem and opera- 
tiem of various feirees, visible and e'alculabk; the mode iu Avhieh 
reicks are uudermiued, wi'athereal, broken up, aiul efarritHl olf in 
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fragments by the sea; and the small upheaTals or depressions 
imperceptible to the eye, but of recent date, which have helped 
, or hindered the sea and the weather in their destructive course : 
these together form a class of phenomena, which are, as it were, 
the very grammar of geology ^ phenomena wliich cannot be 
studied too closely, or known too familiarly, and which afford 
subjects for investigation, not less interesting and useful than 
any others. 

Since, however, the two classes of geological phenomena in 
the islands are so distinct, they may with advantage be consi- 
dered separately. Let us begin with the group first alluded to, 
the crystalline and raetamorj)hic rocks, including syenites and 
porphyries, together with shales, schists, slates, sand-stones, and 
conglomerates, of whatever date. 

Metamorphic Geology of the Channel Islands. 

«• 

It may be well to state, that])y the terra metamorphic f is lun o 
meant not that the rocks so called have lost all evidence of 
originally mechanical origin, but that their early history, mc^dm- 
nical or otherwise, has been cither masked, or is obliterated by 
subsequent chemical action on a large scale. No doubt most, if 
not all, were originally mere mixtures of various comnion minerals, 
quartz or flint, clay, lime-stone, magnesia, iron -oxides, potash 
and soda, manganese and fluorine, in various proportions, com- 
pacted together under certain conditions of tcmpei’aturc and 
pressure. These materials have, since their original accumula- 
tion, been exposed for a long time to the action of uniform higli 
temperature in the presence of water, and have been acted on 
by currents of magnetic electricity circulating near the surfa(;c 
of the earth.^" In this way they have in time been elaborated 
into rocks, and the whole comiMumd mass has subsequently un- 
dergone important changes. 

Out of the materials just named, or some of them, have been 
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derived the following simple minerals and rocks, found in more 
or less abundance throughout the Channel Islands — felspar, 
mica, chlointe, hornblende, serpentine, steatite, cpiartzite and 
horn-stone, syenite, granite, and various porphyries; besides 
argillaceous and chloritic schists, and many others. All these 
0(!cur here, imurh as they arc found elsewhere, and may be de- 
scribed in chemical language as compound silicates of alumina, 
magnesia, lime, and other bases. 'Tliose, have, perha])s, origi- 
nally formed sand-stones, lime-stoues, and (‘lays ; but with their 
jnvvions history wc have nothing to do. \Vc know them only 
as tlic'y are now ijr(‘seiit(‘(l to us, metamorphosed into crystalline 
rocks. 

When in tlu^.se; j‘0(‘ks tin* crystalline tc\tnr(^ pervades tlie 
whol(‘, a true porphyiy is obtain(‘d ; in otlu‘r words, a mirnher of 
cry.stals are s(H'n emlx'ddc^d in a crystalline mas.s. Such rocks 
oeeur in large ahundanee in all the islands. Ih^antifnl angular 
crystals of pale flesli-eoloured fels[)ar are emhedded in ipiartz, — 
sometiincis of a pure transpareiil kind, sometinn^s hlaekeiu'd with 
iron or ('ar])on. Heautifid and perfect (uystals of horuhlcmde 
are (‘inhedded in milk-u bite- or dark-('olouri'd ipiartz. l)(‘li(^are 
(M'ystaks of mica nr(‘ Ibimd in (piartz. ljarg(‘ and hejuitibd crys- 
tal^ of fel^pai*, (»f the rieliest ]>ink, are aeenniniat.ed in roelv 
masses. All t,iies(^ niay he S(vn it* almost eveiy om^ of tiu'sc'* 
rocky hays indeiiting l]n‘ coasts of ah tin* islands, and on (‘vaay 
jx'hhie hesudi. In souu' juaees. heantifui pai(‘ green crystals of 
aelim)iite or e]jid<iti* are either ranbedch'd in or piastt'nd, as it 
were, upon (]ujn'tz ; aiid nut unfivipuMitiy tin* ervstais of horn- 
hl(‘nde or felspar an' mixeil in the ^piarl/ paste niih spa.rkling 
ilaki's of inicMi. 

Wluin, Itowever, tli(‘ crystalline t(.'\tiire exists, hnt is o\er- 
honic hy a mcabanical structure, ciuisintr ll\e mass to appt'ar as 
if in I’egular layers or strata, tlur rock that would otherwist^ ])c 
gi’anitc is called gneiss ; atul in proportion as tlie mechanical or 
crystalline app(\Lrane.e is the more distinct, the terms gucissic 
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or porphyritic are applied to distin^sh rocks essentially alike. 
The stratified or tabular appearance of the crystalline rocks in the 
Channel Islands is one of their most remarkable characteristics. 

There is ample evidence that all rocks of the kind we are now 
speaking of have been formed at a high temperature (tliougli 
far below the melting point of any of the constituents), under 
the great pressure of a large superincumbent mass of rock, and 
in association with water. 

Any one, whether geologist or not, who 'will reflect a little on 
the probable mode of formation of crystalline rocks, and of what 
must happen before they are brought to the carth^s surfiicc, will 
have little difficulty in understanding the cause of some of the 
appearances that are most characteristic of them. Assuming a 
granitic rock to have been formed at a high temperature under 
great pressure, it may well be supposed that if the pressure is 
removed to any extent, but the heat diminished in a greater 
ratio, the rock, in cooling, must undergo contraction, the mass 
splitting as it becomes liard. Such fissures originate on the 
upper or cooled surface, but may be continued downwards to any 
depth. If, however, they are followed by an elevation of tlu; 
whole mass, the widest part of the fissures will ultimately b() 
below. Such changes taking place gradually, and while tliere 
is still communication with the less cooled mattcT below, the 
chasms and fissures formed during cooling and elevation will be 
filled up by minerals, which contain generally the same elements 
as before, though being crystallised in changed proportions, and at 
a slightly different rate of cooling, new combinations are intro- 
duced. There may be a complete filling up of the fissures in these 
cases; and owing to the difference alluded to, the mineral in the 
vein may be either more or less completely crystalline, more or 
less like in ifia mineral character, and harder or softer than in 
the original rock. Sometimes when the crust or enclosing rock 
contains particular minerals in small quantities, the veiri will 
contain them in larger proportion. Sometimes, when the ere- 
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vice is of the nature of a bleb or closed cavity, such as is seen 
frequently in glass or lava, the inside will be filled by crystals 
shooting inwards from the walls towards the centre. As, how- 
f?Ver, the uplifting of a mass of granite to the surface from the 
place of its formation slowly progresses, the very veins themselves 
that have been filled up will also become split open, and new 
fissures will be formed, rending asunder the material that has 
already fillcfl chasms of older date. More frequently, systems 
of cracks will cross other systems, producing a great apparent 
complication. Many of the crevices of later date will, in time, 
l)e(M)mc filled up from below ; while others, not {M»ccssible di- 
rectly from l)(‘low, will be a.ct(’d on indirectly by vapours, or by 
struc^tnral changes ])roduccd in the mass of the rock, tending 
to separate out the various accidental substances that it contains 
from the rock itself, and collect tlumi in the empty space's. It 
will also occasionally ha])pcn that a wide cri‘vi(‘c becomes filled 
with fragnnnits of roi’k fallen in from above. 1lius is ])rodnccd 
tlu^ vast net-work of x'ins or intersecting chasms, some empty, 
blit most of tbem filled up with foreign snbstanei's, so ebarae- 
teristic* of all district^ w liere granite abounds. Tlu'se pbenoinena 
are adniinibly illustrated in the C'liannel Islands. 

But the meebanieai force acting from below that has brought 
uj) till’, granite to the sea le.vi'l must, in doing si', bavi' squee/i’d 
its upjier surface agaiust n heavy overlying weight of I'ui’k and 
water before ovei'i-iuniug its inertia. Thus: if formed ten miles 
bi’ueath the surface, (a dojjth only double that of tUe highest 
point of laud above the sea) the mere w'eiglit of the overlying 
mati'rial, stqiposing half that di'pth to be rock and tiie rest 
water, would aimmut to 2,r)(K> tons on every sipuin^ foot of sur- 
face ; and the jiressiire from behnv siitlieient to ov<*r<^ome this, 
and lift up the )nass, would inevitably produce tiie greatest me- 
clianieal change in those rocks having the smallest amount of 
elastii'ity. ^fhe elloel of pressure on plastic matter is known by 
actual exjierienee to ])roduce that fissile structure of whi(?h slate 
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is the best example, and it may, in this case, have originated the 
gneissic varieties of granite and porphyry especially common in 
Guernsey. 

The systems of crevices and fissures traversing the granitic 
rocks ; the compass-bearing of the principal veins, the mate- 
rials with which they are filled, and the relation these hear to 
the enclosing rocks; the nature of the subordinate veins and 
their contents ; the threads of quartz that form the final delicate 
interlacing; the passage of certain rocks into each other, and 
the transfer of materials originally contained in the larger fissures 
into those smaller crevices traversing them; the presence, in 
certain cases, of so large a proportion of metaliferous mineral 
as to give to the veins the (iharjicter of ores ; — such are the (;hicf 
points that will require notice in this division of our subject. 
They must be alluded to systematically in reference to each of 
the islands. 

In a general sense, thc^rocks will be regarded as syenites 
(cpiartz, felspar, and hornblende), or other varieties of ])or]))iyrv, 
according to their compositioii. The hornblendie rocks, 
sistiflg of hornblende and fekpar (the former known by its dai k 
green colour, and the latter by its fiesb tint), pass into gixxui- 
stones, and then, by the replaxjcmcnt of aetinolite (a pale green 
mineral) and prehnite or epidote, assume new and very (;hara(;- 
teristic forms. It may be convenient for the read(;r to bc^ 
reminded that magnesia is the elementary substaiu^e (kiefiy 
concenied in these modifications; and that asbestos^ talc, .w- 
pentiney and that curious soap-like mineral, called steatite, or 
potstone (abundant cliieHy in the middle of Sark, but found 
elsewhere), are all minerals in which the magnesia clement j)rc- 
vails. In all these minerals there is also more or less of a gi’ecn 
colour, and soft saponaceous touch observable. Chlorite is an 
abundant rock everywhere. It is a silicate and su])-aluminate of 
magnesia and iron. 

No one can walk much along the shore, or climb the cliffs of 
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any of the Channel Islands, without being struck by the ten- 
dency ill many of the rocks to assume either a tabular or terrace 
form. This is expressed sometimes by calling the rocks trap, 
from the Swedish word trappa, applied by the earlier geologists 
to basaltic and other volcanic rocks. It is, however, an expres- 
sion that is not unlikely to mislead, as connecting the green- 
stoiK^s with rocks with which they have no other relation than 
that of form. There «are, no doiiblr, in the islands many cxamjdcs 
ajiparcntly indicating the presence of lava or recent volcanic 
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but these are deceptive, there being no relation between 
blackened stirfaces and ceUiilar rocks alluded to and any 
true i^eous rock. 

Sluing examples of intrusive horizontal veins of greenstone 
be observed in all the principal islands. In Alderney, an 
example has already been figured in the title to the first part of 
this work (page 1). In Jersey, equally picturesque but very 
different illustrations are seen, both on the north coast, near 
la Houle, and on the north-west coast, near Cape Grosnez. In 
^Guenysey, the engraving on the last page is an instance not less 
picturesque than instructive of an almost identical phenomenon. 

In all these cases the nearly horizontal veins simulate very 
closely the appearance of steps, and are therefore trap "rocks in 
one sense, though certainly not by any means in the sense of 
vesicular lava connected with a volcanic eruption. 

The granites, syenites, and other porphyritic rocks of the 
coast of Britany recur, as wf have ^ady reminded the reader, 
in the Cotentin as well as in ComilBll. The bottom rocks of 
the Channel, if we judge only by the islands and rocks that rise 
above or approach near the surface, are of similar material ; but 
it by Bd: ineans follows that this is the case uniformly across the 
whole sea. The great east and west elevations affecting the 
cdhtinent of Europe, and well l^^strated in the lofty chains of 
Alps and Pyrenees, have no doubt been the main excuses of 
the hard and imgged promontories that jut intdi^t|||^^tlantic 
oce^at so many points. But the dying out of and 

wesfelevatory force is marked by the diminished height of the 
granite as we advance westwards. A glance at the map accom- 
panying this volume, and a moment^s consideration of the mean- 
ing of those shadii^B reveal the s^pe of the sea bottom 
within certain limits of d|^h, wiU form the bjgst introduction.to 
a detailed study of the geology of the Channel Islands. It will 
there be seen, that if a uniform elevation of any extent were now 
to take place in this part of He sea, the feprm^f the French coast 
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would be greatly modified ; for such elevatiou, even if to a very 
small extent, would include the largest islatid and the largest 
shoals as parts of the main land of Knrojie. AVhile, however, ten 
fathonis would do this, a much greater elevation would do very 
little more. 

On the nortli side of the northernmost of the ])romont()ries 
that would ('xist if the (devation were siiflicient to include all 
the islands, there yet remains in numerous patclies a considerable 
part ot a deposit of sand-stom* that was once connected with the 
main land ol Frajice ; hut rest of this northern promontory 
consists ot a hal'd sycniil(t and j)Oi*phyrltic iloor, on whicdi the 
sand-stone has j'(‘jK)scd, — the banks of saiid in the sea adjacent 
rc])r(*senting all that nanains of tlcc rock once (‘overiug tlui Iloor. 

^riu' islatnis ol (inernsey, llcnn, and Sark, with the smalh'i* 
islands and focks adjiu'enl . would, by the i‘h'vation assumed, 
form anothc'r pi*om{;nt.orv. No dep(wi(s more n'cent than the 
old syiuiiU's and giuh-s, except a tyw modtu'u sea la'achcs and 
soini' accumiilations of sand and falh'n rock (co I he side of aclitf, 
can now he foniui on an\ part <5f tills ir-ict.'* 

d'he island ol .lrrs» y, t!>c Mnujmer^. and ihc (’han.^scN islands 
would he far within lheo.»:»sr inie. .Jerse- mur!, hss dciiiidcd 
than (Incrnsfry, and m;oi\ sarmi . a orvsiciisni: m.J nu'lamor- 
phic rock and -o’nc ;!< pi n, J .'sand-sn ac. - a'c! « 'i-.-igl: »r(i!'r:ijcs ill 
remain, and iiMji'cd <■ *\ r a hogs pi ;>i4i;as,s!s -a' d* -arbiec; l-nt 
tlU‘ Alin(|nirjs and riaif!.---:o a:.-;! (b. oiN-s einte. 

Now, h’t i!u' roao»a int.'..*nir. -‘i :■ »r a ;; ■ !r\ a? i*;:' of 

liu' pJ'csent sea- boi looi. !e:i: a l- ;> i ^‘ixd the w-joie di*'- 

timl was ISO leet lower lli.sn af nn ,." 0 , icii wa-- ii.en j);;rtiali\ 
eo\(n’»'d I'oeks {'‘necadn- Msdije. Let InfU alx* 

snpjK>‘'e a gradmd chw-sioCi t-do* place CNpt ■-M-mj; Lnc sn.rfia'e 
as it cmerg(al o) the .'cijon o} the 'dlif lasalf m>is! be 

the pi'odmaion oj ihe prcs«mt oj ilnng^. nameb. . a numiHr 

' \ small 'I . i.r, -tic . ■ ii-;. .'iiM..':*- It.i» c. t'h-ti;'. \ a* 


'iiiarl' 
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of islands^ rocks and shoals^ clitefly of syenite, instead of a con- 
tinuous tract of land or sea-bottom, composed of a variety of 
deposited rocks. 

An enquiry into the conditions of the surface will r(;vcal a 
mass of evidence, proving that something resembling tliis gradual 
elevation and denudation of softer material has actually taken 
place, but it must not be supposed that such elevation has been 
uniform or rapid. On the contrary, there is distinct ])roof that 
it has been partial, and that it lias alternated, especially in recent 
times, with one or more partial depressions. 

The porphyritic back -bone, on which the materiid of the va- 
rious promontories and the old island were once accumulated, is 
now laid bare in many places; but the two naked and entiri^ly 
denuded axes of Ouernsey and the Chausst'y islands afford, per- 
haps, the most instructive examples. AVith Ouernsey wc asso- 
ciate the adjacent smaller islands, and the Chaussey Archipelago 
and the Minquiers arc in p similar way related to each otluir. 
The outlying rocks of the Douvtcs belong, ])erhaps, ratiu'r to 
the coast of Britany; but they, also, arc probably sIh'cmIs of 
granite. 

All the islands and rocks of the t>vo groups just alluded to 
are porphyritic; but the crystalline rocks seen in C»neriisey at 
its greatest elevation along the sonthcni part assume the stra- 
tified appearance of gneiss. Tliat this is a mere niechaiiical 
condition of the upper inein])crs of the rock, avo have already 
hinted; but it creates a marked difference of ai)pearauce, and 
involves a geological difference, since the northern part of tlu^ 
island thus consists of rocks decidedly lower in geological po- 
sition than the southern. 

Alderney and Jersey, besides the syenitic porphynes, which, 
however, form everywhere the prominent rocks, and iirc at no 
great distance from the surface, arc partially covered. Tliey 
thus connect the various members of the group Avith each other, 
with Prance, and with Engj^d. 
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One very important pcenliarity pcr\^ades the porphyritic rocks 
of all the islands, namely, the j)rcscncc of magnesian minerals, 
'i^ie granites are syenites; and the varieties of hornblende and 
hy[)crsthene, with chlorites, serpentines and mica, all abound, to 
tlie exclusion of the varieties technically included under the 
term granite.* 

In all the islands, without exception, the porpliyritic rocks, of 
whaUiver kind, arc remarkably brolvcn and fissured by mineral 
veins, often with great regularity and system, and of all dimen- 
sions, from a mere film to tmniy yards in width, ^flic prevail- 
ing direction of tlie. j)nueipal and older sets of veins is east and 
west, paralkd to flit! geiuTal axis of ail tlie spurs of hard rock 
whi(di have (’sea|U‘d ih^stmetion hy tin' sea. I? road deep fissures 
filled with minerals of \ai‘ious kinds, hnt rarely metallic, exist 
alst) at right angles lo ihcsr. ^J’he h'.'S important s\ stems of 
\eins inl(‘rsect ticse at eai'inns angles, and often break up tiu: 
roek into small (u’isms, 

Most of the veins are filled up ii.h h\ pj rsthen.ie ro('ks, eoming 
undm* tlie giaieral (lenomimitam of greim^l.oiu', ami consisting ol* 
silicates of magnesiii ami iron, with lime and maimmiase, lint. 
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veins aire of different degrees of hardness^ and the equal a(?tiou 
of the sea on rocks of* unequal hardness, has prodiujcd tliose 
long lines of projecting rocky islets, the many narrow inlets, 
and the lanes intersecting the floors of rocik hetween low and 
high water mark, characteristic of all the islands. An extreme 
complication of the vein-systems is heyond a doubt the original 
cause of this peculiarity. 

Almost every described viuiety of anhydrous (piartz ro(;k 
may be found in the islands. Quartzite, chert, hornstone, and 
jasper, are especially common. '^Phe varieties of opal have not 
been seen. 

Let us proceed now to a specnal eonsich'ration of the nicta- 
morphic geology of the various islands. In preparing this, few 
materials arc available that have already l)(‘en ])ul)lished, imd no 
one has hitherto attempted to suggest a (!onnceted vic'w of the* 
bearings of the structure on the physical geography of the dis- 
trict, although in this ccrtiiinly consists tlu? (diid* gcju'ral intcr(‘st 
of the subject.* 

The central and main elevation of the Cliaunel Islands Is 
probably that which ])asscs through (jlucrus(‘y, ranging about 
W.N.W. and E.S.E., mid bringing the lowest rocks into view on 
the northern half of that island. Tliese rocks arc of dark hluisli 
grey colour, remarkably fine grained, exc(‘ssively liard, Ja'a^y, 
and tough. They consist of hornblcndic porphyries, (diidly 
syenites, and occasionally pass into hornblernh? rock, and in 
some places on the western side of the island into fl(‘sh coloiiix'd 

* The published acuoiiuts of the geology of tlio Chaimol Tslands \vitli wliidi 
the author is aequaiiiied, nriv the iiotiees by Dr. Maccullocli, in tlio TransHeO'oiis 
of the Geological Society ; some remarks on Guernsey, ])y Ah*. Lukiw, piiblislu’d 
in Babington\s Primititc Flora* Sariiica*, Duncan’s History of (iiicrnscv, sind 
elsewhere j and the notices by Air. Godwin-Aiislen, }>u1)lis]icd ii* tJic I\( |K»*t of 
the Meeting of the .British Association, at IJiriuinghain, in 1810. Since the latter 
publication, and a subsequent note in 1851, in the Qnsirtcily theological Journal, 
also by Mr. Austen, no account of original naearclics setans to liavc aj)|»cavcd. 
Only Jersey and GuoriiHcy have })cen alluded to by Air. Austen. 
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syoTiite. On the cast side, where it is }iard('st, tliis rock is very 
(‘xteiisivcly (quarried, to be exported to London, and elsewhere, 
as road metal, for whiclj it is admirably adapted. On tlie west 
side it is better fitted for momiments and hiiildiii}^ ])nrposes. 
It is there rather lesstoiiji^h ; felspar beiiijij mneh more abundant 
in it, and hornblende ran'r. 

North of the line eontaininj;- the best and hardest syenites, 
there is comparatively little (*han«:e'in th('. natnr(‘ of the rock; 
but further south, and bid’ore reaching' th(‘. liij^hin* table land, it 
pas.s(‘s into hombh'iide rock, oftem splitting' with j^reat rcji^ila,- 
rity, aiK'l assmninu* the schistose character which ladon^s to the 
rocks fnrtlu'r sontli. As in all porph\ries, .and inde(‘fl in most 
kinds of shuic. rh(‘rc ai'c particular \cius or portions, harder and 
more valuabh' tlir'U otlnn- part^, adapted for sj‘ecial purposes, hut 
ditlenn^jC little iii lii hoiou:ic:i! charactia* r‘'om the mass, 

'fhe. hiyh rabh’ land lu' (on rnM‘\ may b(‘ d('sei‘if)('d as eon- 
Mstina;' f»r >yti)irie oii -r.-ect.-d by nnmc'roi.'s larite >ciiis, 

aTid by nnunm rahl(‘ s;«.ad ins of jnatteiesiau »uiner,ds. ddu* 
>rni‘iss is a mere (i-.cf-haa’Cal \;u‘icl\ ot‘ sycnit(\ 'I’he veins 
-as indicated in ihr- \(.v. fhe ('orhieres p, .’^,”>0), are. 

‘M'Mnctimes \\ \\ ph' iM iniciee 'fin \ l:u'.('r''e the eneissie 

or porphyi'iii'' rocf.> le. various djo ct 5 ‘'U>. Ni;n:i i inic.- Inn'i/.on- 
*:dly, Imt iti.nr iVf -ijii -n! i \ c 1 . j'la: (■•v.-impic aS Le-' 

Thieiies, ou liti •.nu!*; »er’ ‘-trikiopy a? d .{s ea'dy ae('C..-'' 

-d>h-. Imt V V'M’al ol the atb.»croi sundi cvacs pri-sc!:! lUjuaily rC' ■ 
matkahie dhi'Ti’a^nm--. ’l.'h.r ui'iat {na^nivndr and us ! rtuni' e.om- 
plieatl«>n ol'ihc venis al L< 'I'ka'lh's, jumI jI'.c :'oiniis ioii ofthc 
urt'CiiMonc. .ihc prim.dptd ma.ferut! uiil' ^Jich tliv\ arv', tilled 
noidd '-■f'csn to ind)( uti* this loc;dil\ a'- "a'a.' lla'. eeulral j.t.int. »>f 
distnrbaice in the- upliftiuu of the ;>orp}.:VJ’3i ie {jnor (d'ihe (*h:iu- 
uel IslamL. 

At vai‘i(jns plaeo the yneiss {>a>ses into a more ; omjiaet and 
h'ss sehistos: form, and, fj* faci. become.’^ sumitv' The nature 
and luirdnesN ol* tin' ivak change frequently., its c(dour also 
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varying; but the chief element of variety and picturesque 
beauty is, beyond all doubt, derived from the large proportions, 
irregular direction, and variable hardness of the veins, the s(ja 
thus obtaining a degree of influence in modifying the coast, 
quite unusual in granite districts. 

In many cases in Guernsey, the veins consist of a decom- 
posing greenstone, and as the sea and weatlier act rapidly on 
such material, small bays arc prodiw^cd, terminating in caverns, 
as at Petit Bot, and Moulin Huct. In other places tlie veins arc 
hard, quartzy, and resist action, whether of sea or air, more than 
the gneiss ; and such veins, particulaidy if in sets, form i)roj(;(^t- 
ing capes, as at Moyc Point. Not unfrcquently the iutcrsc(!tion 
of several veins is accompanied by a nucleus of hard material, 
and then, as at Icart, the softer material be(?oming worn away, 
peninsulas, islands, and detached rocks result, as siujcessivc 
phenomena. 

At Jerbourg there is something of the same kind. The (jliffs 
are there chiefly composed of a veiy much intersected and mixed 
rock, extending from Jerbourg Point to Castle Comet. Through- 
out this part of tlie island there is an irregular apix^arancx^ of 
stratification, the inclination tending to tlie south. ^I’lui vc^ins 
are equally irregular, but show a tendency to (U’oss tlie ap])arcnt 
dip at right angles. 

Herrn and Jethou, and the intermediate? and adja(;cnt ro(*ks 
and islands, differ no more from Gucrns(?y than the roerks of 
Guernsey differ from each other in the (H)ursc of a few luindred 
yards of coast. The same pecjuliar disintegration on a large; 
scale, the same systematic eating in of the sea, the same destruc- 
tion of the coast, is everywhere manifest ; but, on the whole, tin; 
lines of destruction are more regular and parallel. 

The axis or main direction of the rocks in tliesc detacdied 
islands and rocks, as well as of the sea passage or hollow that 
intervenes between them and Guernsey, on the one hand, and 
Sark on the other, is, however, at right angles to the elevation 
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axis of Guernsey, It ranges a little east of north and west of 
south, and is probably^odeni, corresponding rather with recent 
elevations and deprossioirs than wiidi the original upheaval. 
Jt is ue(;cssary tliat the reader should bear this in mind, a.s it 
greatly facilitates an understanding of the ])resent condition of 
the islands. Jt explains the apparently contradictory fact, that 
while the general axis is north and south, many of the largest 
and oldest v(uns in these islands run east and WTst ; and the 
r(^snlt is important, as the coast is thus cxi)Osed to a doii])lc 
action of the sea. ^riie torn condition so peeidiar to the islands, 
as well as tln^ woiKlciful (iaviuMis and creua^ with which they are 
penetrated, are among the conseqncnees of this (‘onflition. 

The veins in llerm are (‘specially interesting. There is one 
at the hack of island of v('ry large size, running across, nion^ 
than one projetding ln'adland, nearly in a sonth-M('stcrly (lir(*c- 
tiou, (H)nsisting entirely of black micaceous rock, veiy soft aftc'r 
('vposure to tln^ air. The sea has u/itnrally made great inroads 
on this rock, hut it is j)rotf‘(‘tcd by Jiard walls. There are other 
vi'ins of soft cImv and some of decomposing grcHMistonc. ^fraccs 
of co|»]U‘r have lu'cn (d)scrv<‘d in sonic of the island. 

Sark, in its gc.ologv, as in liVcry depart numt of its natural 
history, is rich, and intiavsting. Surrounded mitirriy hy 
which arc cvm’vwhcrc almost vertical, and of whirl? I:h(' com- 
posing rocks are varied to an (wtenr greater than in (Jiicniscv, 
the rocks are intcu’scctecl hy large and riel? whieli in one 

<u’ two cas(’s have hevm found to contain u <‘oji"idr»’ahlc tliougli 
not rf‘mun(.'rativ(' yiidd of rich siher ore. All tin plumoincna 
that (’havact(M'ise the otlu'r islands are pn'senti’d in this little 
rock on a largm* and better stadc tliau elsi'where, \\hil(; its cavanais 
ari‘ so mueli liner and more instnu*tiv<' than t.host' of any otlu'r 
granitir! rocks on the (’oasts i»f Ihiropc, that they aloiu' arc wid! 
worthy of a pilgrimage from any one who desires ti' become ac- 
(|uaint('d with nature^s power in this riispcct.^ 

* The poi'uliarity of Hiivh is {leriveil i-alher from tlu' woudevful amoiint of variety 
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Standing on the elifls at the Point du Chateau,^ iicar t]»e 
middle of the eastern sjde of Sark, it is^ impossible to look at 
the rocks, eitlier to the right towards Little Sark and the TaS, 
or to the left at Point du Derrihlc, without being striujk with' tlu^ 
singularly hard, unyielding nature of the main rock, and the 
..slowness of the effect obtainable, even by the incessant beatir\g 
of the tidal waves of a disturbed sea, except where veins of soft 
material have permitted an luidermining action. Siieli veins, 
however, in larp numbers, crosathe axis of Sark at right angles ; 
and the multitude of cavenis, some now existing, somc^ partially 
formed, some obliterated, or of which bare traces remain, mark 
this peculiar geological feature. They also illustrate the fact, 
that the older fissures, due to ^arly elevation, range east and west, 
corresponding with the direction of the promontories ; while tlu^ 
modfern upheavals range rather in & north an(^ sidnth direction, 
separating and destroying the continuity of the clei ated massifs. 

The predominant rock iu Sark is syenite, and the princi})al 
veins are of greenstone, with walls. Put besides thes(*, 

there arc numerous veins of ashestiform minenils, of serpciitiiu^ 
and of soft clayey matter, and some strings of quartz, '^flie 
veins being at right angles to the ajiparcnt cleavage or bedding, 
the whole rock is broken uj) into cubes or rhombs, forming, as 
is well seen in those curious rocks, the Autelcts or altars (see 
engraving, p. 287) a curious pyramidal ai)[)earanec of detached 
rocks, not less picturesque than mter^ting, and e\emi)lifying 
the^ structure perfectly. 

Large quantities of aetiiiolite occur in many parts pf Sark, 
especially on the east side; and an important vein of ser])cntine 
and steatite, with asbestos and talc, lias been traced crossing the 
central ])art, near Port du Moulin. Tluj beading of these ro(;ks 
is nearly horizontal, and the veins ^are very highly inclined. 

observable an t'xceediiigly smjiU area, than from the absolute magnitude of 

Iho phenomena. It is probably unrivalled in this respect, although, of course, the 
granite phenomena on tlio Scandinavian {X)ast8 are both wilder and grander. 
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The Vfcin of steatite has been found to reacli across the islandkto 
a little bay not far from the Oreux < hai’bour. An important 
(juartz vfein, distiiuitly metafiferoiLS^ crosses Little Sark. It is 
here that the silver ore already alluded to ivai fouiid. 

The Creux harbour communicates with the interior of Sark by a 
sliort tunnel cut tlirough a soft north a4id south vein, the whole; of 
which would ultimately have become iindcrmiued and removed, 
leaving an island of hard rock, had* it not been preserved by the 
breakwater. Tt would in that case have added one more t() tlie 
ro<;ks eall(‘(l the llurons, still existing close at hand. Tins vein, 
like others in the island, contains a good deal of metallic oxide. 


chiefly iron. 
Its condition 
will be under- 
stood by a 
gliincc; at the 
cut annexed. 

TJie northern ^ 
and southern 
I'xtremities of 
Sark, and a 
licit ('xteuding' 
through the 
middle of the 
island, an M’om- ■ 
posed of harder 
rock than the 
in t(;r mediate 



west, are also 
hard. They 
arc examples 
of portions of 
tlie tniddh' 
belt that have 
long resisted 
(lest ruel ion, 
though .s<*pa- 
rated frojii each 
othei’ by soft 
north and sonth 
NC'in.s. As ah 
rt'ady stated, 
tin' softer meni- 
l)e]\s of the sy> 
euitic: si ries are 


land. The is- • nuin* felspalhie, 

landofllreehon and the hanha* 


aiul the Ibirous, ' ' . , -.’x ' ' mon' iiornhlen- 


on the east and di(\ The prin- 

cipal direction, both of the llontiijnes ami of tin; (Joidiot caverns, 
is north and south, atid the g-eneral range of the island of JSark 
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is ^6 same. The Coixp6e and tKat wh^h has sepsihited 
the rocks at the northern and southern extremities, are, ^OT^ever, 
e%»t and west. 

Tlie geology of!^il3er^cy, like that eff the other islands, has 
much reference to syenite “and other porphyries, but it fhdtudcs 
also some especially interestihg phenomena of disintegration of 
granite, and it affords, in addition to the hypogene rocks, a stra- 
tified deposit overlying them,. This deposited Todt is a reddish 
or grey grit-stone, composed for the most part of small pdbbh'.s 
or fine grains of quarts cemented by felspar. It eovers the 
granite or granitic gneiss quite unconfOrmably, and is Umited to 
three patches, each of whidi requires notice. 

One of these occupies the whole of a small promopte^ 
nord^^ern extremity of ‘flijie island, from the middle of Cor- 
belefie Bay to Longy Bay* It is very extensively; quarried 
for the^Wbour works. The junction with the granite may be 
seif^ te the railway cutting gloie to the bay ; and although both 
the i^d-stone and the granite rotten at this contect, they do 
not give tlj^e impression of having riititually influenced each 
other. Other contacts are seen on the cliffs, and in them, also, vve^ 
have little appearance of rotten|iete affecting either rock. The 
sand-stone dips about 25° to 30° to the south-east. The planes 
of bedding are very smooth and large, and the rock breaks hy 
complicated systems of joints. ^ 

An extensive deposit o^ihis sand-stone covers the lull on which 
is Port Estex, on the south;«ide of Lorigy Bay. There is here 
a Siffd cli^ nearly 200 feet above the sea, faced entirely with 
sand-stone. The stone is quarried on the land side, and towanls 
the sea presents one of the most magnificent and picturesque 
examples of broken rock it is possible to conceive. T^his is 
called the Roche Pendante, ^a magnificent and accurate view of 
whiph has been given in a previous chapter (sq| p. 25). The 
sand-stone dips in the same direction, and nearly at the same 
Eoigle, as at the railway quarries ; and the detached rock, just 
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referred tOj docs not appear to have broken away, but rather to 
liave been separated, either by the removal of some soft vein, or 
more probably by a crack produced during elevation, and gra- 
dually widened. 

The sand-stone may be traced by the eye easily enough, cap- 
ping the south-eastern cliffs for about a mile. It then dies away, 
but is repeated after an interval of a mile and a-half in another 
small patch. The di]) is even- where similar, and this third por- 
tion, which is (jiiarried for building purposes, is somewhat whiter 
and closer grained than the othci*s. The annexed engniving re])rc- 
siaits tliis (‘ontact as seen from the tdilfs above at some distance. 



\Nh< rc these sand-suviu:s appear, the v. hole r.( Aldcrui'y 
consists of altenial:i(nis of the following rocks, mz.. Hard, dur- 
able syenite' ; (h’coiriposiug sycuiU', witi) uodtdc> and oe^e’asional 
!uass(!s ol horiddi'utlic roi'k and veins fd' gTrciustotti-; soft granite; 
and oelitX'V <‘hty. hi the course id' tiuie, In t:NpoHiir(‘ to wt'allu'r, 
tiie deeoinposing syeiolc has, ir. many places, hccotm* totally 
(lisintegrated and eonverU'd into a fine clayey sand. This being 
washed away luis It'ft numerous blocks of hard syenite, of ail 
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sizes, of which the an^^les have peeled off in concentric layers. 
All over the surface of Alderney are rounded blocks ot‘ this 
kind, bedded in or standing partly out of the light clayey sand 
which fonns the vegetable soil. Many sucli blocks liavc been 
made use of in ancient times to constniet Druidical Tiiomiments. 
Sometimes they have been collected in rows to form boundary 
walls, sometimes the larger ones have been split by wedges or 
bhisted ; but wherever there is a light deep soil, such stones are 
met with, either buried deep in the soil or lying on the suriaec', 
but beyond all doubt they have been, originally, b(;fore its d(v 
eomposition, parts of a compact porjiliyritie roek. 

In the south-west part of the island tlu^rc arc rotten veins of* 
nearly the same granitic material, but in wliieh there are mime- 
rous (juartz or felspar veins of great hardness. These, of (joiu’se, 
when the rock has decayed, are thrown down on the licach Ix'iow 
or left on the surface above, and are easily traced and ix^rog- 
nised/.* • 

Besides the granitic rock just described, there is, in tlu'. north - 
w^cstern part of Alderney, in the hill that forms the north(n*ii 
part of Brave harbour, an exceedingly hard boss, (;ompos(Hl of n 
kind of hornblcndic porphyiy or compact greenstone porphyry, 
quite distinct from the other roeks. This extends for sonn^ dis- 
tance to meet the sand-stone in Corbelette bay. It has Ixh'd 
taken advantage of by the corjis of cnginc'ers to serve as the 
foundation for the very strong fort of tin* Tonraillc; and the 
hardness of the scarped face it presents is siuli as to offer little^ 
chance of success, should any attempt be made by an ciicmiy to 
injure, destroy, or undeijrainc it. 

A large amount of very rotten granite and many \'eins of soft 
material occur on the south-east side of the island, (frand walls 

* Magnificent and oxtreincly picturesque examples of these veins are represented 
ill the view of the coast of Alderney given in the title to Part I. Tlio view is 
taken from a cliff not far from tlie depression called Trevaux (three valleys), near 
the Telegraph. 
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very hard aTid less dcstniotible rock, crossed by broad veins 
of ft'lspai*, aj)i>arciitly horizontal and altof^etbcr inaccessible, 
[)rojeet some distance seawards, and are often contiiuuid by 
(letac^lu‘d rocks beyond the sea-line. Tlie fj;eoloj^ist must be 
all<)\ved to rei^ret that, in adopting the necessary ])oliey of 
rend('ring the {H)ast as diilieult of aj)proach as ])oi.-sible, many 
small ijatnral bays and pietiirc'sque inlets can no longer be 
examiiK'd from the huul side*, the elilf beiijg cut down so as to 
j)resent from the shore* a wall uniformly and systematically ver- 
tical, and always at h‘a.st thirty f(‘et high. Werc^ it not for this, 
sonu* oi' th(' ('av(‘i’ns and pierecal rocks would certainly be laid 
bare, and illustratf? tin' \i*iiU‘(l stni(‘tnrc of tlu' rock. 

'rinT«' is nothing to mdlcah! the geological age. of tin* saml- 
'•lohc in Aldcrm v. It {U)v< not resemble, and is probably mneh 
Meu('r tlian iIk' ;ri’n-s«on(' oj'C 'ina’bonrg, winch contains nnmennis 
vs'ins of (‘ompael (piarr/ O/ck {jf largv ■‘i/.e ; and if it safe 

lo be gnided by nn-iH* .i]ipcarani'C. M'- might rallna’ pomt to it as 
tlic eijuixalent of iIk* IN rmem -n ’rri,i''sn' period. It ma\ , 
jiuh‘('d, be m.'WiT •'till , '.ni a-', n- uen*. »-;d range irs hi.N.L. and 
\\ .S.W ., :5g}'c(Mng 1 ln i'< h.'i-e *rii n (In' rnreetio.i of rhwation of 
tile noriti'. rn inomcMro? \ pr. brlong'. in an ancient 

i.han lo a (? .I'.ol.' nnaiiict'd ])\ riie eo.}n,:n-l 

of ( ill* i-n "t.illn.e OM’i - ''c: l!a v« b' • i’otM.v iinnn. 

'{ !i< ^'iH'k-i !r. 'v,/:d i ‘ ■;;•[!» :i>' ,o aeTco 

abnikst exa-atlv 'M'.h in-i’i noo'o -oi'.iiiA . wnif 

nmneroiC' vein:', a id .• eo.. ; i -a' d son; ’ :e o.U iaab- a,-' lar 

as the f *a>'jue: V, '■ 

d’ln* geology -.f ^ o .. 'v 'ovn d ai; iha. .d' tin. 


■■ j )!.' I'i' -nnOi I- O „i u .s ji, -.'.i;. i . ,n <!, . ( -isviik Is aiiti 
I'ltl'luirj I'ii- . . : •’..iMf!'. .ti isU'". . .’■I’ti,' XjilfMVll'V 

wr < , \'t iOii)U» V'l , ;!ifl .! i, 'Hit 

!•> n. I:”.'’ 'attl '!.i“ fii- 3 n’-iT •- IIt 

of svliii II l!n ra-.n-rl.i ;iC‘;!>L < '..'.Iv-'-u iiU'; 'i;.. -a*)'*- ‘■n-n-' 

'ivi rl;, i i ;- " ' '■! 
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other Channel Islands, although it involves greater complicatioTi 
and a far greater variety of rocks. This difference in the rocks 
arises chiefly, perhaps, from the comparative magnitude of the 
island and the fact that the various materials most easily injurc'd 
and removed are there better protected by m alls of syenite., and 
are thus sheltered from the injury that has destroyed so many 
of the other islands. Jersey, at any rate, is, at ])resent, tlie 
island where the mctamorphic rocks — so called in> contradistinc- 
tion to the crystalline rocks — arc seen in greatest variety and 
largest development. 



UKOLOUiCAL A('I-l()SS J.l'iKSPri MlOivl KAST TU 

Lengtit of Section 1 1 miles. 


Meferencis. 


<7. Firm syenite. c. Shalu. f. Saiul-stono. 

A. Kutten syoulto. /. llornstone .<4«hist. k, ituiMed Ik'ik'.Ii. 

c. Quartzite. g. Old coiiKlornerato. /. I’t-bblc. Ik jicIi, 

d. indurated shale. A. viewer eongloiiierato. vi. Blown Siiiul. 


A good deal of Jersey may be understood in a short tinu! by 
walking round the coast and making one or two traverses 
across the interior. In the first ])lace, there is syenite; veins 
of it forming many lieadlauds and clifls. On the north coast 
one or two of the veins are worked for building purposes, behind 
Bonne Nuit Bay and the Saline. The best cpiarry is that of 
Mont Mado. The veins here run north and soutli, and arc 
characterised by magnificent natural backs or joints, iiartly in 
the direction of the vein and partly at right angles. Blocks of 
stone of very large dimensions may be obtained without flaw, 
and the quality improves in descending. Tlie supply, however, 
is limited. On each side of the finn and valuable stone is a 
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groat thickness of rotten granite find gravel ; but further east, 
the granite is replaced ])y a variety of honistone and eherty 
(juartzit(^ — a bedded rock, extremely tough in tliis locality — and 
o(H;asionally there oc(Mirs an exceedingly hard quartzite, ])assing 
into a conglomerate, apparently of old date', occasionally traversed 
by A(!ins. AA'ith th(‘se clierty rocks arc oc(?asionally felspathie 
rocks, and forming a facing to the cliff there is often a great 
thi(*kn(‘ss of rubbish, or angular vv*(iathcrod blocks, buried in 
sand and smaller stomps, (hudved from tin; rocks above. Some 
of tlui poi’phyritic rocks are highly (‘aicarcous, np]>roaching lime- 
ston(‘ in (composition, and ctfervcs(‘ing with acids. 

On th(' west of’ the island, and covicring much of the interior, 
there is a (‘onsiderahlc (piantity of shah*, occasionally hardc’iiing 
into an i‘\c(*(‘dingly compact (‘lay-'-^toiuc, or clay-stonc ])or|)hyry, 
hut often rotten and loose in U'xturn. In the middh* of Jcrs(?y, 
this slialc sct'ins to covin* I hi* granite at intervals ; hut towards 
St. Oiicn's liav . there* is a large <1- vclopmcnt of it seen in all 
till* clitfs and riKul- cut tings dij»ping towards the sea, and tilU'd 
at a higlj angle. Hu* angle of in<*linaii' in is not niiilbrm ; and 
occ^asionally there is tnee.h eent'»rli;*n oi’ the strata. ^'lns(‘ to 
St. Il(dicr's is a jiinetion oj’ thi- r .e'k niih. ih<' norph vries and 
sy(‘nitcs; and lu’i'e the 'fnih* j.'rs.-. e.fM etas -sti );;(■, atwi elav- 
Ntonc porphyr\ . 

On tin* east , t hi* \ ( .lO *.■•, / .. !-e;iian d Mvei^ssion of 

metamorphie }’oek> inu* a Mngh ‘'In H ' nn.na.zii r .o,d h-ei n.‘-tone, 
sometinies hard cn.ongh (o he ii.'-en a:- .« '•nib i ihts jdr i nje>'\ . 
True (coruiulnm has been statv'd to < \ \.'-\ Os * eins oi I'ieniojn and 
elsewhere, hut no snlliei.'nv e\idenee Uu< inen ohiaineii i)\ the 
author to justilV ihe a^ser1i.>n. 

The cherts and hormarnns an* abnealant r.i lloimt \n.il flar- 
1)or.r, a little to the north of the heautlfuf sycnife of ihii .Mont 
Madoe (piarrics. Th(‘\ extend for some ilistain/c in tins direc- 
tion, and, at Oilfard’s Hay, they pass inio an I'xeci'diugly hard 
piartzy conglomcruti*, pi'tietrated l)y gnacustuiu* veins, in a 
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other Channel Islands, although it involves greater complication 
and a far greater variety of rocks. This difference in the rociks 
arises chiefly, perhaps, from the comparative magnitude of tlie 
island and the fact that the various materials most easily injured 
and removed are there better protected by walls of syenite, and 
are thus sheltered from the injury that has destroyed so many 
of the other islands. Jersey, at any rate, is, at present, the 
island where the metamorphic rocks — so called in contradistinc- 
tion to the crystalline rocks — arc seen in greatest variety and 
largest development. 



GKOLOaiCAL SECTION ACROSS JERSKl' PROIvI RAST 'J’O '.VKsi' 

Lengtft of Sectiuu 1 1 miles. 


litjerences. 


a. Flmiflyenlte. 

b. Kottcii syenite. 

c. Quartzite. 

(/. Indurated shale. 


e. Shale. 

/. Honistotie sehlst. 
g. Old conglomerate. 

A. Newer conglumerato. 


l. Sand-slDHo. 
k. Italsed bench. 
/. rcbble l)cach. 

m. Blown Siitid. 


A good deal of Jersey may be understood in a short tinu! by 
walking round the coast and making one or two traverses 
across the interior. In the first ])Iace, there is syenite; veins 
of it forming many headlands and cliffs. On tlic noi-tli coast 
one or two of the veins are worked for building jmrposes, beliind 
Bonne Nuit Bay and the Saline. Tlie best quarry is that of 
Mont Mado. The veins licre mu north and south, and art^ 
characterised by magnificent natural backs or joints, partly in 
the direction of the vein and partly at right angles. Blocks of 
stone of very large dimensions may be obtained witliout flaw, 
and the quality improves in descending. The sup])ly, howcvcjr, 
is limited. On each side of the finn and valuable stone is a 
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great thickness of rotten granite and gravel; b^t further east, 
the granite is replaced by a variety of horustone and cherty 
(jiiartzite — a bedded rock, extremely tough in this locality — and 
occiisionally there occurs an exceedingly hard quartzite, passing 
into a conglomerate, apparently of old date, occasionally traversed 
by venns. With tliese cherty rocks are occasionally felspathic 
rocks, and forming a fa(*iug to the cliff there is often a great 
thi(*kn(\ss of i*nbbish, or angular weath(T(^d blocks, buried in 
sand and snialhT stoii(‘s, d(‘rived from tin* rocks above. Some 
of the [)orphyrilic rocks arc highly c.al(*areous, approaching lime- 
stone in (;om position, and e|Ferv<is(;ing with acids. 

On th(‘ west of the island, and cov(a*ing mucli of the interior, 
thc*r(! is a considerable (piantity of sluilc, occasionally hardciiing 
into an exr’ecdingly com|)a(‘t clay-ston(‘, or clay-stoin^ por[)hyrv, 
but oftc'ii rotten an<l !oos(! in tc\tnr(\ In tin.' middle of Jm’sey, 
this .shale se(Miis to eov(‘r the granite at intervals ; Init towards 
St. OiKMi’s Hay, tln'i'e is a iarg<‘ (h \(do|)ment of it se('n in all 
tlie elill's and road-enttiogs ddpjjing towards tlie <ea, and tilt(*d 
at a high angle, 'flic aiigle of ineliisatiou not nnift>rm ; and 
occasionally ihcre is inifeh .NmKa’r.mn (d' the strata. (1os(‘ lo 
St. neliei‘'s .a jinii'tiotj of tins rw( k witli il:(‘ poiiih\ rios and 
syemites; afid {he s juto Ia\ -stor.r. jind t^iay- 

stone porpli} ry. 

Oil t]i(' east , thf s p--.- !»y .> grad’oired s-;:('eesa;o{i of 

mciaiiKM’jdiu* ro(-K-; nno a loogh cin-s-T'. jpiars/iro am! la/rnsionc, 
isonictimes liaj'd v'JJough to !)»■ ji^d as :i s.ibsh'nno tor ^ irnaw. 
'^JVlie Corniiduni h.as Oec-n siatctl o- % xisi N<'n‘s ju i^ifai'-oio, jnni 
elBCwhe.re, but no snltii-ient {‘sulvu-.x /•,•.')* olitainrd ia f]»e 
author to jnstity t!i(‘ asscition. 

'fhe eiierts and iioi’tiscotu’.s are jd>'j*idan? iii '’onoa- Xiiii Har- 
bour, a little to the north tin' beantiful syertiu of the Mont 
Madoe ((narj‘i(‘s. 'f hi y (‘vtcu'd for some distaix e in this dirc'C- 
tioii, and, at Oiifard’s Hay, they pass into ;oi (exceedingly hard 
([uartzy eongiomcratc, penetrated by grecnstoin' \eius. lu a 
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somewhat mo^e^ form, the same kind of rock re-appears near 
the point called TEtaquerel, in Boiilcy Bay. The conglomerate 
in Giffard’s Bay seems, however, quite distinct from tliat iricjt 
with on the east side of Bouley Bay, and extending theiiet? along 
the coast to St. (Catherine's Bay. 

Another kind of cherty rock projects in headlands and jagged 
points beyond the southern termination of the conglomerate last 
mentioned. It is well exhibited at La Crete Point, wlu?re it has 
numerous east and west joints, and is almost columnar. In an 
adjacent quarry it assumes Something of the same tendem^v 
as in Gilfard^s Bay, passing intoi^ exceedingly compact con- 
glomerate, which, a little beyond, is covered and eoiujcaled hy 
a much coarser conglom(?ratc. 

This older conglomerates has not been obs(^rved in macy [)lac(^s, 
but its existence is well marked. It is traversed in (ii Hard’s 
Bay by a vein of basaltic greenstone two feet wide. ^Vt this 
point, it is impossible to draw a clear line between the rock in 
question and a very hard (piartzite adjacent; and, at no great 
distance, the whole is concealed ])y the other and newer eon- 
glomerate. A doubtful condition of the qiuirtz rock (‘xists in 
the middle of Bouley Bay, for there, also, tough (piartzite, 
passing into a pebldc conglomerate), is succ('eded on one side by 
syenite, and, on the other, by the coarse, angular conglomerate 
of the north-east coast. 

The veins traversing the poiqdiyritic rocks of J erscy are chiefly 
exhibited on the north-western, south-western, and south-eastern 
extremities of the island. The fonner arc exceedingly remark- 
able, and many of them very large, and filled with many varieties 
of minerals.* Close to the town also, in a road cut through the 

*Mr. Godwin Austen reinark.s, in rufcrcufac to this subject, “ I notic^^a single 
dyke in the island of Jersey, which, m one j)lace, was ari eariliy hornblende, then 
compact greenstone trap, hornbhnide'wi^ distiin?! crystals of felspar ; hislly, 
hornblende, with large plates of inicji.”- -Ueport oftJie TrmisacUons of the lirUish 
yissociatiun at jliinfninghwm^ in 1841), Puri ii., p. 51 . 
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rock on wlii(;]i tlic fort stands, is a thick vein of mica. Most of 
tiic princij)al fissures ranpje north and south, shifting occasionally 
a little to the east or west of that bearing. Tlicy succeed one 
another with sucdi exceedingly short intervals that tlie coast 
liiK', for a distance of several miles, can only be cornj)arcd 
to tlic edge of a saw. ^fhe indentations are not deep, but 
their number is (countless ; and many of them terminate 
quite abruptly. ^Phis condition comes to a ('limax in tlic 
puituresqne bay called the (Ireve an Lancon, and tln^ headland 
called (irosnez Point. 

The south-western extremitj^ of the coast of Jersey is almost 
c(]ually broken, hut not so regularly indtaiti'd ; and this is the 
case also with Plat lloiajiK', the sonth-(*astern corner. Tlu^ 
Corhiei’c rocks and the cuiast IVoni the Coihicn's to tiu' ('ast, as 
far as St. Preladc ’s, present as gT(‘at a variety of form ami 
broken outline' as can he found on an\ (H)asl. 

\V(' have not yet dc'crilK'd the jicwm* (‘onglomcrale of th(' 
north-easteu’ii corner olMevscv . h is a May singular mass, not 
at all (‘asy of exjdanat ion. f or tIk' most parr, ii is (‘onipos(‘d of 
r(jund(‘d juddiles of all ''i/.cs, up [(» soeral ouhic yards, (»!' vvhicli 
tlu' greatest nnmbm , j hough nor IIjc largcsi of ifie sloiu's, are 
chlorite, s<‘hi';ts. and othrr rock.-; of uo groai iianlnoss. \\ ith 
thcs(‘, <)]• r(‘plaein,g (li.nu .dt<»geth(‘r, anc iarg<' j)a!ch(’‘^ made up 
of pebbles of sv enirc, !ionvl)h’t\dc, horiistoue, qiiartzilc. and (ttlcer 
mimu'als and roeks, with a va.-i. nc-dtuudi' ja>p£'ry i'ocIn^. all 
ind.is(‘riminali*ly nnxed and hnniy eeim ntial together. t><*ea''?on- 
ally, angular mass(‘N ot rock, elm*Hy efjhn'ile, ju’c (‘(unented int(» 
a dtirk gri'en breccia. On tiie beaeli where this e>uiiv!o»nerate 
prevails, tbi'n^ are not ouly a muUiinde- of pebbles, c^ideully 
derived from it, lint also a singular firofusion of common I'halk- 
flints, often of large size, and not ahvays more worn than lluw 
are on the soutli coa.c. of England, 'flic eoudiiioii of the pehbh's 
and tlie singrilar result of their rapid aceumiihiliou on rhi' coast, 
will be eoiisiderctl in the next (diapK'r, but. tlie view ol' the 
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boulders of Sale Harbour, given in the next page, may be 
referred to as interesting in refereiKje to the above remarks on 
the conglomerate, admirably ksIiowd in the locality alluded to. 

On the beach at Grouville Bay, south of the extreme point at 
which the conglomerate is foimd, there arc also chalk-flints in 
large numbers, but generally smaller and fragmentaiy. The 
proportion of such pebbles is, however, still \'cry large. The 
conglomerate behind and near St. Catherine's Harbour dij)s 
about 30° E.N.E. ; and this dip is constant for a distance of 
more than half a mile The extreme limit of the deposit seems 
to be from the middle of St. Catherine's Harbour to the eastern 
side of Bouley Bay, a distance, in direct line, of rather mor(' 
than three miles. 

The precise geological age of this conglomerate being at pre- 
sent undetermined, and the beds dipjnng considerably and for 
the most part to an easterly (]uai’t(‘r, it is possible that there may 
be some connection betwcon them and the Ahhu’iiey sand-stoiu*. 
There is, indeed, nothitig in common between the two, beyond 
this general relation to a north and south axis of elevation lifting 
up the islands through an angle of about 30°. That the Alder- 
ney sand-stone is on the north and east of that island, and th(‘ 
Jersey conglomerate on the south and east of .l('rs(!y, sngg(*sts 
the possibility that the principal east and west axis lies between 
the two, and agi’ees with the position of (lucrnsey and Sark. 
These obscure (^oniicetions, traceable between the islands, intro- 
duce hypotheses that may help to direct future enquirers. "J'lu'v 
can hardly be regarded at present as juorc than suggestive ; but 
if it should appear tlu^,t the Alderney sand-stom^ and tluj luuver 
conglomerate are contemporaneous, the older J(*rs(^y conglomcv 
rate may^ perhaps, belong to the Cherbourg grits. 

At a point behind St. (Jathcrinc's, and again on the descent 
of the carriage-road to Bouley Bay,' there are small deposits of 
a very fine red sand-stone, with clay^ bands. These deposits 
are nearly horizontal, and are no doubt modern, but there is 
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notliin}^ in tlioin to mark their preeise date. Tliey are situated 
far al)ov(‘ tin; prcsi'iit l(iv(‘l of tlie sea, and must have been 
deposited bedbre or during- tli(^ last j^reat eb^vatioii. 

It beeouK's, tluMi, tjuiti' eertain, whati^vei’ we may decide as to 
()ld(T distnrbanei*s and original (‘b'vation, tliat numej’ons mov(‘- 
ments of upli(‘aval, of ditierent amounts and in ditlerent din'C- 
lions, have adeeted tln^ (’lianucd Islands at various times. It is 
also (*(!rtain that many of tln'st^ liav(‘ lu'cn such as to adeet (‘a(di 
island diderr'ntly , thus j)rovin»- tlie limited (^xuaitof tin; (‘l(‘vat- 
in^ action in such cases; for. bad it I)c(mi lariic, it nnist have 
adc(d(*(l iniirormly tli(‘ c(>m[)ai‘ativcly area containinii’ all 

the islands and l!i(‘ sni'ronndiie- s(‘a. 

-VlaiiN (bdails lia\c l)ccii omittc'd in tliis ski‘tcb of tlu' crystal- 
Iin(‘ and nu'tainorpbic aiul ollun* obba* ro<’ks of tin' (dtaniud 
Islands, but tbc outline ;i‘i\cn nia', . pcrbap>, be iiscdid and mii:- 
;^i‘sti\e. Let us pass on nou lo ibc nn»dcrn dcp•>^irs, tbc |■('(‘(‘nt 
cban^’cs of b'vcL anti the na'cnt d(‘sn^»<‘}ion oi'llu* coast. 
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GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY OF THE CHANNEI. 
ISLANDS. 

Modern Destruction and Renovatfon. 

The magnificeiit scenery, so much admired on the coast of all 
the Channel Islands; the wild desolation that reigns wheu tlie 
receding tide lays hare needle i)oiiits, or exhibits alternate doors 
and walls of granite, in places where a few hours ago the water 
presented a smooth, but treacherous surface ; the broken elills, 
detached headlands, natural arches and recesses, and gloomy 
caverns; the grotesque rocks, some prominently jutting out, 
some fallen from above and angular, some rounded and smooth ; 
— all these are the results of an action of wind and water that 
is going on every year, winter and summer, and that is always 
tending to reproduce, with little essential variety, the very 
forms and outlines it is constantly destroying. Scenery repre- 
senting these pieturesque appearances, is pictured with great 
accuracy in many of the illustrations in this volume.* Su(?h 

r 

• See more especioUj the following riews; — CliiTaiid Kocho Pendante in Alder- 
ney, Chapter I. Gouliot Rock in Sari, Chapter II. Various views of Jersoy in 
Chapter III. The Corbidre in Guernsey, Chapter X. The views in tlie present 
chapter. The Burons, Chapter XII. The rocks in the Title to Part III., hel'ore 
Chapter XIII. St. Catherine’s Bay, Jersey, Chapter XVITT. ; and tlic Coast 
Scene in Guernsey, Chapter XIX. Tlicse have all been selected and drawn witli 
a special view to illustrate the wild coast scenery of the principal islands. 
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rcpresciitatioiia are not the leas valuable because in a few years 
they must refer to things of the past, for tlicre will still be in 
the same, or some near place, a similar s])eciracn of rock sce- 
nery, produe(‘(l on similar material by identical causes. 

To understand tlui secret history of the picturesque in these 
Islands, it was necessary that tin; nature and ongin of the rocks 
should be in som(^ measure learnt, and in the last chapter it has 
l)(*eii attenipt(ul to give a brief outline of these. It remains 
now to considen- the modern changes, the forces now at work, 
and the n'.sult of tlunr combined agency in our own, or very 
recent times. 

In all tlii.s, however, we must speak in geological language. 
What is meant i>y moch'i'ii anil ivcimt, is very ohl in (comparison 
with human records, and dates back to a tinu', when, ii‘ men 
e\isted, thin helonged to niecs long extinct; races, whose only 
remains liitlierto i'ound are rrag]n('nt< of hi’oken Hint or harp 
stoiu*, w]i(*rev)ith sa\ages nnght {X'rjiia'ni those f(‘w uiitioiis that 
proclaim their Innnan intellect 

'J'he niodiM n inllm lu'C". w e allndi* to in i in.' elujptcr an* scviTal ; 
they iiielude sulilerranean moxemeiits, piodneing slow np)i{*a\al 
or depn -^sion oT iare'c o'arl''.' ,'hr (h*siroy!ng and reproducing 
action of llic v*.oe^- in hrrakiirr np- li.and rorks. and ac'cnmn- 

iaiing the ddiri:-. al a fli.'tain* ; Isa acllon of !‘ain and 

cluing in g t-,’ni|n''rat >n e ; and i he a''i './i orea.df Ide. modifxiiig 
in 'arions u a \ 1 he irergann iorei ' 

Thiit then’ are i’on'c.*- ‘.'t ili-" kind end nicni i* a.sik Ike rciuh'r, 
nol. aecMSionu'd t(» a’.'e' ii.e <"»tsg'a{ ions, nui"! L;d\e lor 

gr.odrtl. I'riiofs oj’ linssj .’\'Si in '.dnii-danet' ; hat it would 

iiiAoUi' cs-phuiut isms cuu lustihes! lu a vevk »/[' ihl^ knal, to prc’ 
se.]it them to (lie reiidei. 1’he\ aie reailily fotiud iind all the 
results meut toned aie cvejy dav e\riit> »?, mdurc. 

Assuniiug then {.run t he syenites and pnrjdivrics of ilii' ( T»annel 
Islands, covered, periiap'^, at ©ne time*, with immerotis and tliiek 
d('[)osits, iia\e he(‘ii siowf\ ijronghl into t]H*ir pri'scnt position, 
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the sea all the time acting on the uprising mass, and clcanug 
away the softer matter, so as to hare and denude the surface, 
we may imagine a time when the various oi)crations were less 
advanced than at present, when the lands were larger, and when 
they were more neai’ly connected with the continent. 

The first class of changes we have mentioned, includes those 
resulting from subterranean movements of elevation or depres- 
sion. One of the most familiar illustrations of the c\istence of 
such forces is seen in the earthquake, a j)henonienon common 
enough in various parts of J^urope, and not imknown in these 
islands. IVIany have been re(;orded Avithiu the last thousand 
years, and many more of sinaller magnitude; liav(; certainly 
taken place. 

In the History of Guernsey, ])y Mr. 1*\ Ik '^fiipper, it. is 
stated tliat an earthquake of serious magnitude, ])rodueing great 
destruction, took place in tiu; month of March , 701), ami ano- 
ther, or ratlier a series of numiments, between the 22ml and 
29th October, 842. On the latter occasion, there was through- 
out the north of Gaul an accompanying subteiTan(;an noise*, 
lasting seven days, recurring several times a day. After\> ards, in 
the year 1091, very severe and disastrous shocks were felt in the 
islands, and at Angers, on the Jjoire, stones were tlirown from tin; 
arches of the Avindows of the large toAver of the church. 4’w() 
years before there had been serious concussions in England, and in 
1101, the whole shore of the Cotentiu Avas disturb(‘d, the islands 
being also greatly affected. Tlien* are no iH^cords of disturbamu's 
in the islands from that time till LSIO ; but, for sevei-al centuih's, 
shocks Avere so freejuenA, and the mischief done by them so iioto- 
rioiis in England and in France, that there can be little doubt 
the intermediate sea- bottom must have been aftected.* At the; 

• There is a curious notice in a ^LS. in the British Miistami, apparently refir- 
ring to a severe earthquake sliock in llie sea olF Sark, that must liave ocenrrcid at 
the close of the seventeenth ccuturv. Thcf year 1G91 was remarknhlo for s(*vcre 
earthquake action in the Atlantic. 
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close of the year last mentioned (22iid Deeemher, 1813), a 
viliratioii was fdt in (jiicrnscy, lasting four seconds, sliaking 
hiiildings, and ringing tlie bells of the churches.* Ten years 
afterwards, in 1853, on the first of Aj>ril, there was a distinct 
shock, not injuring |)roj)erty, but causing gn^at alarm. 

It is evidiiut, th(?n, tliat there are causi's capable of ])ro(lueiug 
elevation or dc[)rcssiun, producing their cHects from time to 
tiling lieneath tlu'sc islands. Their (^ft'eets must lie sought for in 
distimrt j)henouiena, invtdving movement of this kind. The 
(‘artli(jiiak(! action that has eoutiniuM! at intervals for more than 
a thousand \ears, is nut ]ik(‘ly to have (U)mm('need at the be- 
ginning ol’ this pi'fiod. On lli(‘ (jther hand, it may have been 
much mon? active in Ibnuci' tiuu's than it is now. 

A beach, consisting oC rolh'd pt'bbles, arranged as beaches 
arc now ;uTang('d. p(;i<‘('d al tin* tuot of a clil)', but now at an 
clcvjilion many yardsaijoxc the higlu'st point to wbicb tlic ti(h‘ 
ever now rcaclics - is callcrl a raised b<*ach, and is a standing 
pr.ioj' of .'•iibicrram ,tii action ol* i!u' nainre ol‘ clcvalioin 

1 ndica-tioi.'; ol' b( acle •• in all tin' isljmds arc miuicnais, 

'■ Ml-' . -i > ' k • '.'-Mt- ■ (i (li.i'i.cM y k-rui 

;i 1% j -llMl- Ilt'i! M< U" t'.CI' -ti"! ei-t'tV 'i Ol 0 >»•>).. 'j:-!, ’.S ‘m.!M ! !m iHiiJlt'l' 
i.' 1 1 - i i' -1 I i f> i| i Ijt i‘i ' ‘ u • } . I . '1 1 .. M. i' 'i, i: ; i I , 1 - ‘to* :r- l.'ii!’ i , it ’ ii ! 

-•H'l'NV, iiC-V 1.1 I a.l- . li.-- . ‘ ['r -I'' -* i; in. I'ci!. 

M:.- M l \ . i. a tjlOf; !-k 

I > III iJiul ii I'l, .•n-'.-. -I- O'- -.'I- li i ■■■• II- :<..r \i i •• iv ‘i-lii i! .-lU- * 

ri' /ri- i .v: i! 

I' f ill' j -i-' -f't-", 1 *1; !!•.-). a i-i<. ;> ".i;:;-' 

111,1 — 1\.- ;'! ‘•-i . 'i i;. \ •' i-ij.;. In vi,;. 

VJ'iliMlfiy "fi i lii- !r:; 1 ■ Ms- -O...--, i'-.; ; 

isinuil.i ra <:ii;'>;in.- 'I’l:.' <«.;• i, ■ -v " ‘r,:! .-'n.. i.. ,ii- • a i' k i iii 

till- iiiui ;! ii>i! iJ'* •‘It a.. iiCi' < fi'* ■ ?.• ike ■ -iiit f.; < ■ 

'I’liis oir!l»\|i!:iki v le p!-. mi- ,, i,.,-. pn 0- 'r. i.u : - i-i^ -'lii .oif 

tlu; t-'kv *m-i r: 'n.r_\ n .U'u.i!. a s,'r«t’i uudi'i- .'•! liii- . -..'t 

t’liMminjiicun'il lii'-'ki:?-', i-, itufiii-'inii (p i iis- .’>{ I'-iii' iv- I'-'j-.a 

tlif Iu)\iil .SiiL'ii'i v, \''i V . |i cas 
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but it will be sufficient to describe some about which there can 
be no question. One such was discovered while cutting a deep 
trench through the granite in constructing the Works at Fort 
Regent, in Jersey. It is in all respects clear and satisfactory. 
About thirty feet above the present mean level of the sea, there 
are the remains of a beach, precisely identical with beaches now 
at the sea-side. These include a thickness of some yards of 
well-rounded granite boulders, some of large size and consider- 
able weight, reposing on a smooth surface of rock. The beach 
gradually thins out towards the sea. Any one may see the state 
of the case, as a good section made by a road cutting is within 
the town of St. Heliers, but it will probably be obliterated be- 
fore many years are past. 

In Guernsey there is a similar, but less perfect beach, in 
the Island of Lihou. A remarkable instance of ancient beach, 
mixed up with modem detritus, occurs in Moulin Iluct, when^ 
a crevice conducting to a cavern is partly filled, and tlic walls 
are plastered over by numerous fragments of raised beacli, consist- 
ing of rolled pebbles and large angular rocks, mixed with smaller 
rocks and mud,, fallen in from a height of at least thirty or forty 
feet above the present high water mai’k. Still nearer the town 
of St. Peter^s Port, near the cliffs of Ilavclet, there arc rolled 
pebbles with angular rocks under similar circumstances. 

In the island of Brechou, between Sark and Guernsey, on the 
side of the road leading up from the only landing place to the 
farm, the road-side cutting has laid bare a particularly clear 
example of true raised beach, ivith rounded pebbles. IltTc, 
also, the elevation is about thirty feet ; but as the quantity of 
material is limited by the narrowness of the space, it will not be 
retained long, now that it is exposed to the action of the weather. 

On the north-western side of Alderney there is a considerable 
talus of angular fragments, some part of which, perhaps, is 
merely the decomposed surface of the granite itself, unmoved ; 
but the rest, no doubt, consists of similar fragments fallen down, 
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and much water-woni. Such debris form an imperfect low 
cliff towards the sea, and arc apparently elevated. 

A raised beach, of romidcd pebbles of sand-stone and granite 
or greenstone mixed irregularly together, occupies the top of a 
low hill about thirty feet above the sea, close to Corbelette bay, 
and is cut through and laid bare by the railway cutting, just 
before the quarries are reached. Evidences of elevation of about 
this amount exist, therefore, in all the principal islands, and in, 
some of the smaller ones. - 

Otlicr indications of partial and small elevation are traceable 
in sonui of tlu^ caverns and broken rocks on the coast of Sark, 
Ald(*rney, and Ilcrm. These (consist in an appearance of 
tidal action at levels above those now reached by the waves. 
It is not, however, worth while to s|)cculate on the precise na- 
ture of tlu’se phenomena, as the proofs of recent elevation are 
am[)ly sullichnit without tluan. 

The following diagram is 
intended to illustrate the 
nature and origin of these 
raised beaches. Tlie former 
sea-lev(‘l being indicated by 
a l)uoken line in the section, 
the acition of the sea would 
then {'Axi awav a hdge and 
deposit a hcach, as uiarlo'd 
fit 6, Over this, In tin* courso of time, a (jiiantity of broken 
rock, e, would accumulate, tailing down from above by the 
ordinary action of weather, in the. course of time, the whole 
mass b(*.ing raised, a new iemice is cut out and a new beach 
di^posited at a. Oradualiy the muv beach will be carried back 
to the old om*, and the whole will ultimately be washed away 
unless there is a further elevation. The pebble beaoJi, though 
apparently always ])reseut, is constantly shifting, so long as it 
is not permanently al)ov<? the level of high water. 



Jlt /'’mil 

rt. jjvltbJo bc-;y'h. 

ff. Anrji-iit 

i lli'.nl uf .IcMiinH eo\* rill.’, lUii ifiit boai'li. 
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While there are thus proofs of elevation having taken place, 
converting sea beaches into cliffs, there are also found in Jersey 
and Guernsey beds of alluvium, containing forest trees and peat, 
which must formerly have grown in dry ground and in some 
depth of soil on the spot where they are now seen, but which 
at present are many feet below the ordinary level even of low 
water. Some of these reach out into the sea, and are only 
known to exist by dredging, or by parts of them being thrown 
up after heavy south-westerly gales at low spring tides. At 
these times, large compact masses of peat aiM parts of trees 
have often been drifted in shore. Beds of peat, which extend 
for some distance inland and are some yards deep, are connected 
with some of these sub-aerial deposits. 

During the sinking of a hole in the winter of 1861 , at a point 
about sixty feet west of the massif of the north pier at St. Peter’s 
Port? a deposit of sandy peat, somewhat altered but retaining 
its distinctive character, was found about four fpet below the 
surface on a bed of sound yellow gravel. The peat was covered 
by shingle and sand. Similar peat beds exist near St. Sampson’s 
harbour, wher^ Roman coins have becTi foiind at a depth ot 
twelve feet from the surface, in alluvial deposit. 

On the west of Guernsey is a somewhat large area near tlie 
sea covered with peat, containing numerous stools of trees. Om^ 
portion of the deposit near the present Iiigli water mark conneets, 
below some intervening ponds of fresh water, with a sub-aerial 
portion. These beds are the higher members of a deposit of 
submerged peat and forest ground extending beyond Va/on Bay. 
•In the same district, » but further inland, trunks of trees lie 
buried in the sub-aerial mass. In sinking a well through one 
of these deposits at St. Pierre, after traversing thirty feet, the 
workmen reached what they supposed to be the solid granite on 
which it rested. The work was, however, continued, when the 
obstruction was found to be a large block included in the super- 
ficial beds. Beneath the; block was the stem of a lai’ge tree. 
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which had to be cut through. St. Oucn's Bay, in Jersey, pre- 
sents the same features as Amazon Bay in Guernsey.* 

These phenomena are not very difficult of explanation, but 
will he better understood by reference to the annexed diagram, 
which may represent in a general way cither Vazon Bay, in 
Guernsey, or tlui larger and more important deposit in St. 
Ouen^s Bay, in Jersey. There is no essential difference in prin- 
ciple between the two, and very little even in points of detail. 



Jit'Jrt't yii (,%. 

>1 dflMWlt, 

/). n\ . r!\ ill-' st-a -.lU'J, m .irilfti!, 

; . ‘iKil u\«*r 


'I’lu' dfU'U shjuliiig llu' tonnrr posirifm of the sea 

uIh’ii tile hind wasco\cred with viMretatinn, and tfie [lavt marked 
a indicates tiie pO'^itien and e\t(-nf. of Imid on \Giieh grew the 
ancient luivsts. 'Phe sea <*U(Toatdnnji hy the gradual submer- 
gene(' of the land, the forests would ))e killed and !;hi‘ tn^cs aeeii- 
ninl:it(‘d hy degi'ccs, tlie soil being replaet'd hv turf. ThjMvhole, 
in tinus after tlni sulnnergi'iiee is coiiipjetv, is hronglit within the 
scaV action : so that, on tl»e occasion of an nnusnally high ti(h‘, 
a hroaidi is made and tin- tract is eunvcj’tcd into a <ult marsh, 
the trees and jnait being burual and preserved, in this state 
things might still rmnain for a long time, tlie le>el of the snh- 
mergod laud gradually rising hy natural alhndal aceurnulalions 

* iSce Aufitfn, in (^>uurter]y (jcoi. Jwuru., vol, vii, J>. J3L 
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and no subsequent extraordinary tide affecting the marsh. 
Lastly^ a fiirther small subsidence taking place, the whole de- 
posit would become partially buried and covered up' with sand 
and shingle, although subject to be tom away and thrown upon 
the shore by the action of high tides during heavy gales of wind. 

The turf and peat thrown up in Guernsey is called, locally, 
Corban or Gorban,* a Hebrew expression derived from the New 
Testament, and intimating, in the somewhat puritanical language 
of the islanders, that they regard it as a providential supply of 
fuel. A remarkable supply of it was obtained in 1847, when, 
after a severe storm, the substratum of alluvial sand was under- 
mined and large compacted masses removed. The following 
account of this event is taken from a description published at 
the time by Mr. P. C. Lukis, a gentleman well known in Guernsey 
for his attainments, and for his collections, both geological and 
archeological, in all matters bearing on the natural and civil 
history of the Channel Islands. 

Mr. Lukis remarks : — Tmnks of full-sized trees, which once 
grew on the spot from whence the waves were now for the first 
time dislodging them, accompanied by the meadow plants wliieli 
once ornamented their grassy habitation, — ^roots of rushes and 
weeds, surrounded by those of grass and mosses, — gave evidence 
of the luxuriance of the locality. These roots exhibited a length- 
ened period of growth, and, like some other bog plants, they 
grew upwards as the vegetable covering increased, leaving their 
dead roots and fibres to add their quota to the further accumu- 
lation of vegetable matter. 

"The very perfect state in which these trees were, shows that 
they had been for a long time buried under sand. The com- 
pression of their trunks and boughs exhibits the first indication 
of that flattened form which all fossil plants undergo by the de- 

* Gorban Beoms to bare been first recognised in 1767 , and first used about fifty 
years after wards. The principal patch is estimated as occupying about thirty- two 
English acres, and it has been dug into in some places to a depth of twenty feet. 
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oomposition of the vegetable fibre, without entirely destroying 
the texture of the wood.^^ 

The trees were overspread with corallines, fuci and scrtulariae, 
and perforated by marine ship worms. So large was the quan- 
tity of wood that it was at first supposed a vessel must have 
foundered near the coast during the gale. 

Similar deposits, of smaller size, have been found elsewhere on 
the same coast. Celtic pottery and stone instruments, as well 
as coins of Homan date, and the teeth of horses and hogs, have 
been found in the peat at considerable depths; together with 
acorns, hazel nuts, and a singular stone of a large plum or 
damson, not agreeing with any known kind at present in any 
of the islands. 

Evidences of the same nature, in proof of the depression of large 
tracts of country, are known in various parts of (!!ornwall, and 
on the French side of the Cliannel, near Morlaix in Britany. 

It has sometimes bc’cn stated that the sul)siden(!e to which 
the submerged t)cat ])eds is due, is part only of a very much 
larger depression separating the islands from each other and 
from France within the liistorie period. Documents arc quoted 
tending to show tlie existence of religious houses in parts of the 
Cotentin, now eomplct(;ly under the sea; and there is every 
probability that much land lias been lost not only there, but in 
the islands. It must not, however, he coneluded that all this 
has been caused l^y subsidence. The action of the sea is here 
so extreme a.s to account for enormous oliangcs; and this part 
of the subject comes next under consith oration. 

Few even among those who have studied (ieology are aware 
of the extent of ehaiigt; going on around ns in places where 
nature has free course. We arc in the liabit of seeing and 
examining land which is cultivated, and coasts which arc 
artificially protectiid, either by actual sea-walls and breakwaters,” 
or by taking care tliat the clifts and shores are clothed with 
proper vegetation. In all these cases, the natural action of 
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weather and waves is diverted into some unrecognised channel, 
and we fancy it does not go on. The inhabitant of, and even 
the casual visitor to the Channel Islands, but especially to Sark, 
may easily obtain notions on this subject, which will greatly 
simplify his subsequent study of Geology. 

Tliere is not one of the little bays and approachable points of 
coast aroun4 Sark — and their number is not a few — at which 
the falls of cliff every season are not dangerous enough to call 
for constant attention. They are, indeed, so familiar as not to 
attract special notice on the spot. But they are also so exten- 
sive as to render it impossible, in most places, to carry cultivation 
near the edge of the cliff ; and after a few years, the walls and 
fences require removal if an attempt to reclaim land has been, 
carried too far. 

If we leave the cultivated fields and carefully trace the edge 
of the cliff, where it is overgrown with furze and brambles, we 
shall generally find evidence of change clearly marked. The 
sharp edge of the cliff is itself a proof, — ^the loosening of the soil 
a few yards from its edge a still more marked illustration of 
what is going on. At the foot of each cliff we find but little 
earth, for all that falls is soon washed awayj but there are 
many stones, — some angular, some with their corners and angles 
smoothed, some completely rounded, ^1lc only rcfuson wliy all 
are not rounded is that the work of rolling and wearing is still 
going on upon recently fallen material. Were there no fresh 
supply, all would soon be reduced to fine sand. 

When, too, we sec such masses of rock as Tintageux, the 
Autclcts, and a hundred others in Sark without names, — huge 
isolated rocks on the shore, with the wild waves breaking over or 
dashing through arched passages cut in then^ — what do these 
mean but that the work of destruction is in progress. They will 
not long remain where they are, but others will succeed them 
equally picturesque and equally instructive. 

Other places, such as the Moie de Mouton and the Point 
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dll Dcrriblej the Nez of Sark^ and Little Sark itself, are examples 
of great portions of the island that have almost become separated, 
but between wliich and the land a water passage has not yet been 
made. Such also are some of the headlands on the coasts of 
Jersey and Guernsey. The Coupe on the north-cast coast. 
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lUemoni; Point on the north-west, and a nearly detachod pro- 
jnontoiy near Moyti Point, on the sonth-west of tlio former 
island, and the liiu* headlands of liairt and ihe Move Point, of 
(Jnernsev, as Mell as the (lull CV\l\\ near I’leiinnont, also in 
(iiK'rnsey, are goo<l examples. Similar {daces also (xrenr in 
iihnndanco along the (joast of the other i.^landis on a smaller 
seal(‘. 

And I hen the <?averns. .One must visit iSark to know what 
water can do with granitt*. In walking throngii the remarkabh^ 
eavcnn'i called the Houtiipics, uaturul dssurr^s are traversed more 
than a ({uartcr of a mile, long, not (‘rossiiig the island, but parallel 
to its length, opening IVorn one, iiit<;rsecied by two others, and 
terminated by a fourth grand ehasin, Tlie door of this deft is 
a will^ chaos of rocks, some fallen in fmrn above, some rolled in 
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from the sea. The roof^ some fifly feet overhead^ is always falling 
and becoming converted into rocks and pebbles — the floor, com- 
posed as it is of Titanic angular fragments, is rapidly removed, 
and as frequently replaced. The extremity is choked at one 
time by stones that even the old Druids would hardly have at- 
tempted to move j at other times it is open to the sea, all these 
being iwept away. Such phenomena, however grand, are con- 
nected with the very simple operation of a well-known cause. 
The existence of a fissure in hard rock, filled at one time witli 
soft mineral, is the elementary condition. — ^The result is seen in 
the removal of the soft mineral by the undermining of the sea — 
the falling in of the unsupported roof, and the rolling about in 
sea water of the angular fragments that fall, become rounded, 
are broken into pebbles, and finally are ground into sand. A 
noble view from the mouth of one of the Boutiques illustrating 
such a result, is given in Jhe frontispiece to this volume. 

The Gouliot caverns are not less remarkable than the Bou- 
tiques. In them, also, the sea, taking advantage of the softer 
veins, has penetrated the granite, and brought down thousands 
of tons weight of rock to be ground into sand, and the passages 
thus mi|de by the water must ultimately end in isolating the 
Gouliot rock, which is now connected only by a natural bridge, 
and in narrowing the island still further at this point. 

In the beautiftil bay called the GrSve au Lan^on, in Jersey, 
the caverns and creeks have been already mentioned as illus- 
trating the same natural law and the force of the tidal wave. 
The whole coast of Jersey, and, indeed, of all the islands, tolls 
the same story, and h^lps to impresi|j|ore strongly the conviction 
that where Ihe daily and yearly resuK is so marked, the islands 
must hai^^^een vety different even a few thousand years ago. 

Vires ac^iret eundo/^ might indeed be the motto of all sea 
action in these exposed places. Every weak point in a cliff once 
disco^red by the waves reveals a score of others, and paves the 
way for advance in many directions. A force of this kiim that 
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is constantly shifting? its point of attack, rctuniinj? to the same 
[ilace twice at least during each twcnity-four hours, must soon; 
however small each a})i)arcnt result, become (jffcctive. Every" 
])el)l)lc that is moved, every fragment of rock that falls, hel])s 
to break away other rocks, and reduce other roclts to pebbl(*s 
and sand. 

^riic i)henoraena of ]uerced rocks, or nearly -detached masses 
having ()])en vault(‘d pjlssjiges through them, formed l)y the sea, 
are cs|)ccially jd)und{mt in Sark, but occur also occasionally on 
all tlie otlier shores. 1’hey afford admirabh* illustrations of the 
course (»f the s(‘a’s aedion ; and although a fresh supply is 
iiKMissantly j)rodu<aMi, I hey ra|)idlv pass away into smaller and 
IraguKuitarv masses. 



irii-’ K\>. . 

DetaeluMl roek^s, piimaclek or needles, are in all eases rocks in 
the later stages of destmctiou. There iiw many of tiu’se in 
Sark, where all the' marks of the sea's action art^ so ahipidauf. 
They are also found in Alderney mid Jev^vy md only close to f lu- 


V 
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sea^ but much above its level, but these have a ditferent origin, 
©f the detached rocks, there are two kinds. Some, such as 
^he Casquets, the Chausscy Islands, the Minquiers, th6 Burhou 
Islands, the Paternosters, the Ferrieres, the Anfroeques, and 
the infinite multitude thrusting up their heads in all parts of 
tfie Channel Island seas, rise out of comparatively deep water, 
and are not seen to be connected with present land. Others, 
such as the Corbicrcs, of Jersey, and mahy others in and near 
the bays round that island, as well as all the other islands, are 
approachable from the land at low ivatcr. With few exceptions, 
they are composed of the hardest sycnitic rock ; and their form 
is governed by the softer veins that have once traversed tlu'rn. 
There is reason to know' that evcni tlie hardest still undergo 
change from the constant beating of the waves ; but those ncai' 
shopjB where pebbles and fragments of rock can be bi*ought to 
bear against them by the gea, vanish far more rapidly than tlu^ 
others. They arc, howevfcr, as rapidly rei)laced. 

The singular natural shafts or chimneys, locally called creux,” 
afford remarkable instances of a mixed fresh- water and marint* 
action, and occur in all the islands. TIkj name, ermx, is not 
strictly confined now to such shafts ; but it is not unlikely that 
some of the natural jgorges and open chd’ts, now so called, Avcrc 
once similar Their origin has already been explained as 

the rcsxilt of rain water penetrating goft veins, and thus opening 
a way to the shore. The sea, taking advantage of the optming, 
breaks in from below, and completes a communication wdiicdi, 
once made, is soon enlarged. 

-Weathering, and WJatcr action froig, above, are not at all limited 
to the formation of creux. Many of the Jiugc opcm fissures 
in the rocks near the coast are (®cn filled uf), more or k^ss 
completely, yvith a debris of angular fragments of rock and 
particles of sand, fallen in from the sides, or fromf^ above. 
Thro^h these, sometimes, as in the caverns at the Moye Point, 
in- Jersey, the arain has made its way, and opened for itself a 
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Avide path, or, as at Moulin Huot, in Guerusoy, there is a 
broken fraf?mcnta?’y mass, more or Jess completely occupying 
them. 

In Jersey, indeed, on most of the clrfts on tlie northern part of 
tb(‘ eastern and on the eastcni part of the northeni coast, there 
is often a larger accumulation of angular fragments and sand 
entirely oi)S(Miring the real elilf, and fonning a supjdcmientarj^ 
slo])ing to tbe s(‘a, A similar hea]) is seen on the western 
side of AlderiK'v, hut it rarely (XHMirs in Gnernsey, and nowliere 
in Sark, 'fins heap is due altogether to the disintegration of 
the eliirabo\(^ by \v<‘ath(‘ring, and must not be confounded with 
raised l)ea(*h. I’lu; fragnu nts in ii an* almost (‘utirely angidar ; 
and they do not pn'sc'ut any aj)|K‘;n'aiu‘e of r(‘guhir ae(aimulaliou. 
They ar(‘ not stratilied : and they very rarc'ly, if ever, can ])e 
traced far inhuid, 'flir;, mark a (*('rlnin sing(‘ oi* weathe^ajig, 
and, in this iispeei, arr alvMivs \u>i'th\ of notice; i)ut they 
Ln'iierally mask iln* rt'al elilf e(nnph‘teiy. 

The hlla-alKn', of \\ater eoataiidiig tairhonalc* of !inu‘, derived 
either from ealeaia-ons xem.'' <ir from liie .-oil, or of ^valin* eoii '4 
milling siii( a in a tax (mn hle stai.t i'oe di po>it. (las e.fren ecanented 
this mass of angular IVagmeni'- loK- a eoarse Inv-ceia very inip(T- 
fi'ctly aggiegated. ^]o^! ed’ ttn- ciillk thus f ‘vined eoiiT.iiin a largi? 
proportion oi s;md and j;e!ji,»h^'=. ami tlu'x are easily undenniiual 
liy the sa‘a 

1 n (iiurrnsex , in tl'.c pictairestjUi' ba\ of Moidin Hnet, tlu re 
i> at! impoj'iaiit ii>s?;ri' filled xxiih angnlar fra*aniein> ol’ adjoining 
roek ; and, some sears ago, a remarkabie iir^tanee n('ciirn'fl oi 
anothi'i' sneh (issnre <>n ihe sonth-ssest iuasi, rr. La (.'orhicre. 
In this huler (‘ass*, the iVaguuaiis x>f Kie.k laid l»een <emetiled 
iogiaher by e;M’l»i)Maft‘ of lime, nttnit‘rous shells of a eoiiimon 
species of land and bones of various small fpiadrupcds and 

birds, forming part oi tins recent I3 -eonstructcKl bivceia. At the 
lime of its diM oviny, the sea lead only just opened a way into the 
fissure; l)ut n lias since removed aliupst ail traees of its 
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existence. Several very inter(«tiTif]f specimens of it arc 
preserved in the museum of Mr. Lukis, to whom the author 
is indebted for a kuowhidj^e of the fact, ft would seem that, 
in this case, some calcareous deposit had existed on the surface 
near the fissure, or some fragments of a neighbouring limestone 
vein had been accumulated there, and Jiad been first dissohed 
by the rain water, after wliich the water, trickling down into the 
fissure, had slowly re-dei)Osited lime, at a lower level, in a 
stalagmitic form. 

The action of rain and changing temj)craturc in disintegrating 
the various rocks at and near the suifaee is admirably shown in 
many places in all the islands. The veins of greenstoiu' and 
micaceous rock arc especially subject to this action, and become 
reduced to a fine sand to a depth of many yards below tin? snr- 
facaj^ Even compact syenite itself is freipicntly found to he 
weathered far below' tlie surface. In .Jersey, a larg(V(juaiitity ol’ 
this rotten syenite is iisctl as gravel ; and, in all the islands, 
^erc are many similar instances though, p(Tha])s, fiwvcr in Sark 
man any. The depth of disintcgi’ation in (iiK’niscy is (piilc' jis 
great as in Jersey, but chiefly in the southcj*n j)art of the island. 

The best exam])les of disiutegration of syenite in .Jcisc^ a-i’c 
those seen at the back of St. Aubin’s town. They are very 
remarkable aud^ extensive. Tlie syenite is riiduccd to a multi- 
tude of angidar fragments of small size, above which is a (;on- 
siderable thickness of sand. The rock Ixdow is (Ta(?kcd to some 
depth. The same thing is seen behind St. Peter’s Tort in 
Guernsey, in more thau'pue spot, very thick IxmIs of sand Ixmig 
there met with. There can be littleuloubt that, in both islands, 
the quality of the soil, its extremely rapid absorption of »*ain 
and the rapid subsequeid fjrjring, are'all due to this condition of 
the underlying rock. 

The conglomerate rock of Jersey (v. p. 273) breaks up into a 
singul^ly picturesque heaj) of boulders of all dimensions, which 
strew the whole of,.^c north-cast coast of the ishiud. The 
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numerous small bays which nin in between the headlands, also 
formed of tlie same roc^k, are all covered in this way ; and one 
of them, Sai(' Harbour, is especially njinarkable for tlie maj^ni- 
tude of the blocks and the completeness of the rounding. The 
sketch oi* this ])ay, carefully taken by Mr. Naftel, and engraved 
in page 275, illustrates the difference between bouldci’s formed 
out of n reeoraj)osed rock of this kind and those constructed of the 
hard granite of wliicli most of tin? island shores arc eom))osed. 

Alderney is yet more remarkable in this respect. Much of 
the northern ])art of tin* island consists of a tliii^k mass of very 
Hue sand, containing, apparently, boulders of syenitic greenstone 
or sy(‘nit(‘. On close examination, there is lu) difficulty in dis- 
covering that tljcse blocks and th(‘ sand are both hi athi^ being 
results of the disintegration and weathering of a crystalliiH' rot^k 
ratlier j)('enliar in the imperfeet state »)[' its (aTstallisation. in 
all tli{'s(' eas('s, win-n the ^hi<'lvne^^ ol' tin' rotten syenite or 
gr(.‘enstone is wvy gr(‘at, all trairs art' lo^t f)f the tinderlyiitg 
r()ek ; and out' is ineiint'd, at Hrst, jo attrihnle the ])r('senee of 
the siiiid and round i)!oel\s <‘f sound rock to foreign causes and 
to tin', t ransjxu’ting aetioii of \va\e>. 'Ibert' art'. ho\\e\’ei*, no 
a])j)earane('s that warninl. tin' idea that lin'i'e exists triu' gravt'l 
consisting of Transported neidiles f»r fori'ign niarerial in aiiy part 
of any of i he islands, 

'file oidy a])})arent {'Vvvpr.ion to this ot-eujN. In th(»"e remark- 
able bi'aebes of tJii' norlii-ea.^t and east o( .lerxn. alread} 
allndc'd to. 1die larger hloeks ami bouider> are still parts of 
tlie eongloinerafe., but .» little nay onL and on tlie sliifting beach, 
tlu' < xinmn' abnndanee <;!’ 4jna.rt/, ilints, in, all state s f)t destnie- 
tie)n, is a fact too n'tnarkahle tr> be passi'd in without nnnark. 
If nu're'lv waslu'd up from tlu' bottom of the adjaeeut vseas, it is 
eiinicnlt to understand why the dints an' alinosl, if not (piiu', 
liitiited to tlit'se pa.'ieular parts ol' the coast of erne island, 
'riu'y have not, however, been obstnwed, (except vi'ry rarely, atid 
as isoliitial stones, even in JSt. Aubin’s Hay, and they ari' not 
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found at all in St. Ouen’s. Neither do they recur on the 
north-western rock-heaches of Jersey, thouj^h so abundant jn 
the neighbourhood of the conglomerate. On the other hand, 
they have not been seen in. situ in the conglomerate itself. A 
few have been found on the Ouernsey shores, but these may be 
parts of the discharged ballast of ships, an explanation utterly 
insufficient in Jersey. A careful and continued search on the 
spot can alone decide this point, which is of great geological 
importance, since it would determine the age of the conglome- 
rate rock. 

The sands on the coasts of some of the islands are often 
drifted in sufficient quantity to be the subject of serious atten- 
tion, being blown inland by the prevalent winds. It is not very 
easy to account for particailar cases of this kind, and they seem) 
to be in a certain sense capricious. 

On the east coast of Jersey, in (irouville Kay, the sands Idowu 
do not reach far, and carf hardly be regarded as niisehic\'ous ; 
but it is very diftercut in the Bay of St. Onen's, and a large 
ft'act of land, some of it considerably elevaU'd, i*xtcnding far 
into the interior, has here become covered Avith shifting sands in 
a very remarkable manner. IVadition, and even history, speak 
of extensive change in the level of the coast of the, wc'stern [)a)'t 
of the island, about the end of the fiftc'cnth century; and it 
appears that about this time the destnuftion of the once fertile 
tract called the Ouenvais, commenced. 4'he Quenvais is a dis- 
trict considerably above the sea, extending north and west ol‘ 
St. Brclade^s Bay, and reaching to the Ioav sandy lands of tln^ 
southern half of St. .Ouen’s Bay. Owing to the prevalene,e 
of westerly winds, the sands covering the Avide flat of St. 
Ouen^s Bay — the largest exj^anse of unbroken sand in the 
Channel Islands — are blfljjvii steadily onwards, and have at length 
not only covered the low hills near the shore, but have risen to, 
and partially overwhelmed the table laud of, the interior. It is 
extremely interesting to watch this almost African expanse of 
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UTidulatmg sands from the coast in windy weather. The horizon 
ia lost in the misty air, loaded with fine particles of sand, 
constantly in motion, wliether the gale come from the west, 
or from the cast. Since, however, winds from the former quar- 
ter are both more frequ(nit, and blow steadily up a continuous 
slope from the sea, while the latter are little felt near the lowc] 
ground, the ridge of the hill sc^rving as a shelter, the result is 
an uimiistakeable advance inland, and fanns, houses, and even 
villages, beciome gradually obliterated. Much grass of that 
peculiar kind that nxits in loose sand has been allow^ed to grow, 
but it is quite insiillicient to cheek the evil. 

Kew of th(‘ sjuall islands and ro(‘ks witliiu the district of the 
(’hannel Islands, are without a low clill’of mixed angular stones 
and sands, (h'vived rrnm some higher level than that at which 
tlu'v now a[»p(?ar. The llermitagc Island, near Kli/.abeth (.’astle, 
<jiree}i Island, or La Motte, betwe(m the (irine d'Azettc and 
iSt. Chmieiits Lay in dir.sey, somt^ of the Jlanois joeks off 
fiU(.‘rns(‘y, tlio island of (h'e\ichon near llerm, tJie Moie de 
iMonton and the (loiilior. roeks oil* Sark, are all examplcvS. All 
tiu'se ])oint to the time, eertaiidy not distant, vi)(‘n the s('a had 
not yet severed tlu in iVoin ilii' ho'irer traets ol' land adioining. 
All lu'li) io g'is'e W( iu])i. to i.iic grc'al geologleal taught 

eN (M‘y whi'iv in ihcso i^jiiuti e.-iiiiely , )l;e irnportaisee ol’twisting 
eans('s as agents of eliiinge. ir, {hi*, e. .‘pj’rL iT iii no other, the 
('iianiK'l Islands ait! atneeig the n‘o>t. ing ]iortioiis ol’ 

Ib’irlsh laiifi, 

i'he satidri ilenn ajjpear tv> iu- i‘‘-mji.uati\el\ lived, add do 
not atlvanee o\ei’ *, lie ishnul. 'i’hey ;nv die oiil\ e\elusi>'ely 
eahnuTous sands in tine (.-haunel Islands, mid ar(' derivcil from 
shells lliat liave liv('d in flie adjai-mn si-a.s. The .sands of 
(iiiernsey on the we>i emisf ait.- exUmsise, and <;‘eeiisionalIy drift 
a little, but they ha e. not done injury ro tlu! adjace nt nuUivated 
lands. 

Olf the south-eastern eAtvemitv of (iuenisev tlnam would 
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seem to be a singular formation going on. Specimens of fora- 
rainifera have been dredged there by Dr. Lukis, apparently in a 
fossil state, but the particulars have not been satisfactorily dcs 
termined. The specimens found were probably drifted from the 
continent of; France. 

In additkprtq. the soil derived from the decomposition and 
disintegration of all the rocks in all the islands, there arc occa- 
sionally deposits of some extent, consisting of brick clay, and 
potters^ clay. There are also smaller deposits of kaolin or china 
clay. All these arc derived from veins in the porphyritic rock. 
Many extensive and thick beds of clay are Avorked in Jersey, 
but they offer no characteristic peculiarities. In Guernsey the 
largest mass of available clay for building and pottery, extends 
fronf^ear St. Martinis church in the south of the island towards 
the north cast, terminating in the lower district near St. John^s. 
There is a vein of kaolin at the Coupee in Sark, and Alderney 
supplies almost inexhaustible stores of brick clay. 

Although certaiily presenting little of that kind of inten^st 
belonging to countries AAdiere many varied rocks sucCec'd one 
another in well-marked order, the Channel Islands ani, then, 
not destitute of geological charms. They may avcU instruct 
even the most advanced student, and they arc not Avithout suffi- 
cient material to amuse the beginner. 

To the collector of minerals and rocks, there is rnucli of inte- 
rest in all the islands. Many of tlie most important minerals 
haA^e been already alluded to ; but sis many others have been 
found, a list is given on the next pa^c that may be useful for 
reference. It might l;e largely increased by adding the names 
of the rarer varieties of such minerals as belong to porpliyritic 
rocks and quartz veins. The ractfilifcrous minerals arc rare, uthI 
almost confined to Sark and Ilerm. The rocks named may be 
found in most localities in all the islands. 
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Saiirct. 

rof-k (jrysial, 

t|uartzitf, 

a^atc, 

liornstoiio, 

Mint, 

clialc-odony, 
labiilai* quartz 
jasptM\ 

StfUs of limr. 

spar. 

of fiKiijui’sht. 
brown 

spar, 


Tititn'mm. 

rntilo. 

Moi/t/OiK v<?. 

pyrohi.^iff. 

wfuL 

If ii(f , 

naliMia, 

ariionl ilbrow'' ^aii-n i, 
w liilc-lt'afl i)Ti\ 


> nvniiti', 

;',r.iplii<‘ oi'ani'.c, 

proioi,btK‘. 

poiqtiiyry, 

l•la\•stoll^ p<!rpli)ry, 
amygdaloid, 
f'lrrUHtolli’, 
iiornhlajido v<)/ \\, 
(juart/.iff, 

<*lay-stoiiL‘, 

N,J3.--Tho immi's ot 
pcatcd in llio second 


MINERALS. 

Non Metallic Group, 

If^drous simple aluniin- 
oe.s silicates, 
clay, 
kaolin, 

})la3iie clay, 
i)ri(‘k clay. 

Anhydrous dmlde alu- 
mhoNS silicates. 
epidoto, 
iWspar, 
adnlaria. 

Uydrotis double aluwiu 
ous' silicates. 
r1 dorile, 
prolmitc. 


M K r.Mdl tCKOCS (Jroi I*. 

Lcad^ ronlinucd : — 
p\ romorphit*'. 

i r'< Of. 

iron P} vices, 

Tiiajpiolic iron <»n‘, 
.‘>p*.!Oular iron oro, 
la’own liannalilo, 
iv<l oclir«’, 
yrllow oi hi'o, 

^jintjiio iron. 

fJOCKS. 


lion'sro.'.o 
old* ’rite, 

>vi’pentin(\ 

.-to.itjn-, 

ln»si>tom! (oidy lU e.-u;-' 
h' ■•■nhlcnd'- 'i lii-a, 

mti-a i5i-.his(, 
laloo-’i' seliist, 

.'irj!;ilIaceous ahafe, 

•Oh of tiu* mineral.'? oreurri) 


Nnn-a lumi nous silicates. 
talc, 

pot -stone, 
steatite, 
scppentine, 
liornbleride, 
tvemolite, 
nctinolitc, 
liypersllicne, 
asbestos, 
aniiantlius, 
eocc'olite. 

SHIcn alHminates, 
iniea, 

blaiik mica, 
tourmaline, 

■ipliene. 


Copper. 

enppciv pyrif'"*, 

<c norite, 

aziirite, 

nialaelnte. 

\ ilroou.s sdver, 
born silver, 
antinioni.'d silvn-, 


eiay slate. 

vj<iarl/o.5(; i'e.niiloin'‘,Ml<\ 
rldorilii' eoiij;l<ur>i’r‘Mte. 
.■oai’^e j;s'il't»1om>. 
ro«l .'saud-.sloiit’, 
k at •lie., 
bi’ii-k eiiM. . 

]><nters’ t-la) 

mar). 

pi’at, 

^and, 

T ill I’ot’ji mas.'vs arc re- 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE FAUNA AND FLORA OF THE CIIANNFL 
ISLANDS CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE TO T\m\\ 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GICOLOGY. 



rflK fUJKONi' 

It is hoped and believed that the publication of tlic Natural 
History lists, in Chapters VIII. and IX., in a state admittedly 
imperfect, will induce the island naturalists to exert thcmselvc's 
10 fiU up the lacuna. That these arc numerous, is a fact of 
which the collectors tliemselvcs are well aware. It is one, how- 
ever, that requires no excuse. The simple cireumstamjc that 
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most of the cataloji^ios wore made for private use, and were put 
into tlic hands of the present writers at a comparatively short 
notice, anticipates all reasonahle objection.* 

lint if the lists be only imperfect measures of the actual Flora 
and Fauna of the islands, they arc, at least, favourable mea- 
sures of tlic extent to whicli, in their various divisions and sub- 
divisions, they have been illustrated by local skill and enerj^y. 

It is not difficult to anticipates the departments in which they 
will l)(* least unexi^epiionable and the points upon Avhieh the 
most work still remains to be done. ^I'ho fullest and the most 
siillicient lists arc those' (as we ('xpe(ft, a priori), of the trees, 
slii*ul)s, and Howeriuj;’ plants, the p*jisses, the sedges, and the ferns. 
TIk* natiin^ of tiu; ohjeels tluunselves is, to a j^reat extent, th(‘ 
cause of this superior accuracy : to .i^reatiT (‘Xtent si ill, the excel- 
lent Manual of Frolcssor llahin^ton. 'fhe lists ol’ (ayptogainiir 
planls ^-mn'rally arc^ tlu‘ least }>crfc(‘t of i1k‘ botanical s(‘ri(^s, 
am! (»r tlu'sc 1h(‘ Fuiijl;!, perhaps, rcipiirc most noision. Of 
th(^ Fauna, wv may nicntion a> ihc mo'^r imptufcct (h‘))artmenls, 
sonu‘ ti’ilx's of inscia:s, ilu' smalh'i* crustacea, the annoiifls, and 
lln* acah pha‘ ; althouah many oibcrs rc({uirc carern! examina- 
tion, and a eompai ison of the spccii's said lo oermr in tlu‘ dilfc- 
rent islands. P(M“)iaps the lists. a.r> a v/hoh‘. ina\ Ix' rcrjfardcd as 
indjcatinii' tin' jK'cniinrii ic< of (<ucniM-y natnrjil liislory, ratlu'r 
than that ot the- Channel Islands ji:i‘ncral!v. 'I'Ihn arises from the 
Fact that ihcrc arc mon- ir-iand naiuraii'^ls (ju-ir liian in devsey. 

"^I'haT the I'auna ami I 'ha a oj ili,* !sj;nn|s ariM ho><' ol Normandy 
ami llritany, and lhal liU.ic in the of mnell\ to lie, c\* 
pta‘tcd from ('ven tlu' m<;s! micr<jsc<>|iio c\<miin:ti i'c;, i- no n-ason 
tor iu'iih'cliiu*' rlu'in. 

It il], ii'‘ iUjijtjt, lu' {o'Ui»i Hiiii m 'i* njo.vt 

( < xri'i i.v’ih majiv oT v;irions kiiuJti Imvo <'n‘pt info t!iu listH. 

'I'lio r\j)Jaiiati(ai abovi’ '.vili, Ik* iiiiwatttst sim .m ; wid il- i.'* 

liopod tbal ill «i lidnro cdiliou tin' ijijU v^iU hv ii'* nioi'r .ss they will 

(vrtiiiiijy l>i-‘ f'dlor. 
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Even if every list were complete, and if every species contained 
in each were a French or an English one, with its equivalent 
on one or both of the opposite coasts, much would remain for the 
island naturalist that could only be done in the island itself. 

Most recent works which go beyond the merest enumeration 
of species, tell us this ; and they do so, by either suggesting or 
insisting upon the fact, that insular Floras and insular Faunas 
are invested with an interest of their own, simply because they 
are insular. In many cases, the smaller the island the more 
important the phenomena it presents. In its natural produc- 
tions it either agrees with the nearest point of the nearest 
continent, or it differs from it; and in eitlicr case the fact, 
whichever it may be, is of interest. Absolute or appix)xiraate 
concordance, like that of the Isle of Wight with Hampshire, is 
a phenomenon of one kind ; extreme diftcrence, like that b(v 
tween Madeira and the coast of Morocco, is a plienomenon of* 
(another kind; and in skilful hands, as much maybe made of the 
one as of the other. The intermediate case is that now bcf‘oi*e us. 

During the collection of the preceding lists, the more ])romi- 
nent questions connected with these matters have never bcc^ii 
wholly overlooked; these prominent points more especially 
meaning, to the English reader at least, th(^ speculations of* 
the late Edward Forbes respecting the distribution of plants 
and animals over the British Islands, and those of Mr. Vernon 
Wollaston, upon the effects of what may be called insulation 
(i. e.y exposure to the influences of island), in the develop- 
ment of varieties — varieties which, in many cases, arc of suffi- 
cient extent to engender the appearance of specific differences. 

In respect to the first of these questions, it is not only beyond 
a doubt,, but transparently clear, on even a cTirsory inspection, 
that the natural history of the islands is French i*ather than 
English. It is not only more French than English, but it is 
Iccidedly French — French, however, with several notable points 
)f difference. It is the insularity (the islandhood, so to say), of 
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the islands, which determines these. In this respect, as we 
have aln'ady exj)lained in the chapter on Climate, (Tuernsey is 
the tyj)ical district. Jersey is, in fact, pre-eminently French, 
and Sark somewhat less intermediate than might be expected, 
(luernscy, in other words, is the most of an island; Jersey the 
most of a ])cninsular portion of the tena jirnia of France. 
Amongst battediies, the grapia C. album has contrived in its 
c\cursi(ms from the (.'Ontiuent to reacli Jersey, where it is bv 
no means scarce; it has yet, liowcvcr, to find its way to 
(luernsey and Sark. It may be, that although originally pre- 
sent in all tlie islands, tlui (jonditlons fav(mral)le for its preser- 
vation ha\(‘. b(‘('n rtmioxcd hy tin* more' perfect insulation tliat 
has l)e(Mi ])roduecd in the more distant islands in course of 
time, causing the sjjeeics to die out. Whatever the reason 
may 1 k‘, liowevi'r, tlu* ahsemet* of tins species amongst otluu's 
marks a sigiiitieant laid, (i is from the diu‘ consideration of 
such fa(;ts i'l suilieuail number and sariedy (liat u’en(u*a,lisations 
an* made, and the j)h\sieal g<*ogra|)h> and iiiK'iiml history of 
physical ehaiige of th(‘ islands explaine<! and ilinsi I’ated. 

Conipared with many other istdated tra('ls n(‘ efjiial c\t('nt, 
th(' (dianuel Islands are ricdi in btUh species and individuals; 
and liiey are this, so far as I law are eojitinenial as well as 
nisnlar. Compared with iuany oIIum isolat’d vlistriids, ihe-v 
are eharaeicvized in ! he (*oiU nieiUa) ehara(der (d ihriJ' sj»e«*jes; 
(jr rather, lhe\ aie eonNpi<M;oiHly ; hara{deri/ed by llu ‘.d.‘seuee 
ot anylliing p'.aailiar and .speeial (o ij{enis( !vi'>. Se» far as {li(*v 
ai'( ibis, tin V ar<^ also conlnienta,!, ronlinenhd •>! the eonlinent 
oi‘ I'daniee. 

{^uuTrning the doefnne that the bulk or si/.e of individual 
animals is (‘lu’ouraged by the eonditions Mhieli a eoutiiu'nt, and 
diseonraged by those whieJi an ishnui. jiresents, a. do(dnu(‘ (or 
rather (tomplex ot (ioefriiu's) more espoeinlly eonneeti'd with the 
researches ol Mr. Wollaston — what say tlu^ Cliannel Islands? 
Mr. Wolhuslon, eonsuiering the ihmiuulitm in the si/e of heetli^s 
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in detached islands^ refers it to the constant and repeated lireedinfj; 
from the same stock. That the bulk of the facts which he has 
with great care and much discursive investigation brought to 
bear on his doctrine are realities, is as transparently true as it is 
true that the doctrine itself is an hypothesis. The (piestion 
whether certain animals in small islands lose size from ’the 
simple fact of breeding in-and-in is one thing, and the (question 
whether they lose size at all, irrespective of the reason why, 
is another. The latter is the primary one. Every fact, however, 
commands its due amount of attention ; and if there were only 
one insect in one island which, on the strength of its being an 
insular rejiresentativc of a continental species, had been snl)- 
servient to cither the verification or the confirmation of a 
legitimate hypothesis, no obsen^cr would be justified in ignoring 
the line of enquiry which it suggested. He need not be a 
naturalist, ex professo^ to do it. He need only be abhj to kc*e]) 
his eyes open for certain facts, and wdicn any one of the kind 
required came within his ken, to make a note of it. lliere is 
no need for any writer who (happening to kiiow that the ento- 
mology of Lundy Island, the Flat Holmes, and the Scdlly lsl(‘s, 
have been studied \iith a ^dew to certain phenomena) is also 
writing about the Channel Islands, to excuse himself for looking- 
out for such relevant facts as he can appreciate, and for laying 
them before the reader as he finds them. 

The model way of working some of the prolilcms suggestcid 
by the statement that the bulk of individuals falls off in insular 
localities, would be to take (say) a hundred weight of continental 
and a hundred weight ‘of insular beetles, or biittorllies, and get 
the difiereiice (if there were one) in gross. But this is what 
ought to be rather than what is. Nor if it were otherwise, could 
certain preliminary cautions be dispensed with. It is the opinion 
of a good and competent observer that butterflies and moths 
reared in the ordinary way, from the caterjiillar state in confine- 
ment. are, as a ride, smaller than those caught. Now in the 
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Cjiicrnsey collections most of the specimens have been reared 
this way, and it is clear that this fact may so far influence tlie 
result, as to destroy the value of the generalisation. On the 
other hand, the same naturalist states that, by special atten- 
tion to feeding, inso(;ts may be obtained actually larger than 
those in a state of nature. As some collections are made from 
larvie kc])t in confliunncnt, and some from insects caught in the 
perfect state, it is clear that without iniK'li preliminary caution 
as this, no weight and no measure, no individual observation and 
no mass oi' avj?i*ages, would be of any seientifuj value. 

Ih'aring in mind rlies^' possibilities, we may proceed to allude 
to a few lju'ts that seem to have a bearing on the (piestioTi at 
issue. 

In the Ibllowiiig sliort list, the lirst table contains sneli butter- 
flies as, allowing Co)* (he exe<‘pti()ns already suggestc'd, appear, on 
a eareful iiisju-el ion, eorubiiu'd willi a. eolnjfarisou, of more eollee- 
tituis tlia.il lo i)(‘ iu(li^ iduals, than 1 heb‘ (apilvahmts 

in Ihigland ; the second, iIu.m- w}d('!., similarly \iewed. seemed 
smaller. 


]. ■S',/.-.''-'" / . 

I)\ ill»-. '• 1 N ! .W il.sa' l li! I IIM'. 

r\ .\‘i M i \ cai'ilii! liK 


To which add ?tVom Molh.'t hr'if/,h /> r ■/'/>/(*. which a 

pre-.cmiuv’nl !y I rust ^s ..>»a !iy isdha l a- has sn vvi- rbum! eijuai 
1 he I'higllsh uuMsurennmts, 

'riiere jus( e. tVagmi.nt ut a sys!i‘m in ties: the large 
(hdiades heiug Kreueh a*vd S;siith- Ihigli^h, rather than truly 
Ih’ilisli, hutterflies j the siinili spetah^s of r(f^u<ss(f nud 
heiug Ihorouglily Ihigbsli, and (as is iusfaueed bv the absene*' 
lA' (jrfti)kr (I (fibput in (b.iernsey, though found iii .lersey) only 
in part insniar. ’'r’levo is n iVugnient, then, of a. sysban in the 
e.viden(H‘ as far as it goes; ju.st enough to gnai’d agaiiist gene- 
rali//.ition and to stimulaU! to wider and uu>n‘ minute eiiquiru's. 
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Pieris dapHdice, like grapta C. album ^ although found iii Jer- 
sey, has yet to be discovered in Guernsey. Considering that it 
is taken on the coast of Kent, and even in the neighbourhood 
of Brighton, its absence is remarkable. Unless the south-coast 
specimens crossed the Straits of Dover, or unless there were 
certain inordinately favourable winds, their presence in Suss(\\ 
and their absence in Guernsey is strange. 

The polyommatm beticus — a variety in each locality — has also 
been found at Brighton as well as in Guernsey. On the nth of 
August, 1860, Mr. Newman, junior, forwarded it to Mr. Dou- 
bleday, who determined the species ; and ^Ir. Newman, senior, 
thus notices it : — The species is common on the Continent, 
and was seen in provision along the northern coast of France', 
and in the Channel Islands.^^ 

Speaking generally, the characteristic species of tlic islands 
are not precisely those of France, and by no means tlu)S(' of 
England. Still, the West ftf England, as it a])proachos Guern- 
sey ill climate, docs not depart widely cither in its Fauna or 
Flora. As has been intimated in the valuable n'lnarks by Dr. 
Bowerbank, quoted in the account of the sponges, tlu're is a. 
kind of overlapping zone in the outlying islands of (^uerns(?^ 
and Sark ; so that these localities include much that is ])cculiar 
both in north-western Europe and soutfi- western England and 
Ireland. 

The result of generalisations concerning these anil other spiv 
cics that exhibit differences, whether between the different 
islands or between the islands and France, rajiy be stati'd in a 
very few words. They, bear upon the important inquiry, as to 
whether the islands are portions of an old continent, gividnally 
diminishing, or of a new continent, gradually increasing. 

This question may be considered as settled very ])ositively by 
the lists presented in the chapters on Botany and Zoology. 
There is too much resemblance to the natural history of W(\st- 
crii Europe, and too large a number of species, to justify any 
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ane in (suggesting tc^arising 

mass ot land, recoiling its V aorpss water. 

The number of Bpme^ is do Urge in all dq^meiets, and 
in all the islands, that the separation from the main land is not 
only certain, but must have been an evmt recent in the ordi- 
nary geological s6nse of that egression. 

The very remarkable state of the land and sea bottom in the 
open gulf or bay in which arc the rocks and islands we have 
been describing, coupled with some apparent historical evidence, 
the value of which will be conriderf d in another chapter, has, 
however, induced a suspieiou among many persons, both Eng- 
lish and iPrench, that an important depression of European land 
in the neighbourhood of the Channel Islands, took place so re- 
cently as about the end of the eighth century ; and again, others 
less eonsiderable, at many subsequent times, amoun^ng in all 
to as much as 1 50 fcct.^ 

At present, then, it must be sufifeient to state in general 
language, that the zoology and botany of the island, as far as 
they are known, do not support such a view. The islands have 
no doubt been detached ffom fVance, reeently enough ni one 
sense, but not in the historic sense. Nor does it seem probable, 
that since the introdueti(m of the prevailing species any of the 
islands have cvisted at a very different level, whether higher or 
lower, from that they now have. 

Wliile on the one hand there ts no biological or lustorical 
evidence of this great depression^ or of the recent separation of 
the islands from the main land, car from each other, so, on the 
other hand, is there m geolog^ eridenec^of recent subsidcnec 

• Tl«g view nWiidy tetmaA to. 

k» «u»e aiciiK^uiftom whioh vs 



df l^e ]axMl» ev«i^bei‘d 

«iii^|K)»i^^ ddipit 

1^ ife, iufliience tmdear {lecolittrly 

' Mbtrlim Ob obi^ dioi^ is tbo HM waire $q powexibl, no- 
wime «e tie «tom waTe$ so iasqumti iiowhete is there a 
oeiUtF coao^lltj^ 4tf metoial in which so much vbck of extreme 
heidtmieii m thoronghljr wi^h rm» of eofter m«ee- 

risL tcny hardbefs df the granite, where it is hard, pro^ 
dtmes ao tmbs^ de«tx^etn^^<^ the softer veins; for, as already 
esplalned^ evexjr ftagnsumt removed becomes a hammer, helping 
to tinibrmine what is left* Whenever one hard mass is thrown 
down and irolten dp anothet i$ soon attacked, and thus a per- 
petual and rapd destmcfioti is caused, increasiiig cotistantly m 
are% and not diminishing in fntensily. 

It must not hence be concluded that there is no evidence of 
other distiirhance than marine action in these islands. No 
doubt both the raised beaches and depres^d peat beds point 
dearly to local distuibSnces of elevation, amounting certainly 
to as much as thirty feet in both directions. That these have 
been very partial, and that the raised beaches are among the 
most modem of the two, is however more than probable ; while 
it is certoin that neither of them are traceably connected with 
larger sabsidiences, such as are assumed by those who ex{dain 
the sepaa*ation of the islands from France, and from each other, 
in this way. 
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CHAPTER XIH. 

HISTORY.— PAGAN AND LEGENDARY PERIOD. 

a 

Notwithhtanding their smaJlness^ islands may be invested with 
notable and definite characteristica. They dHy exhibit much 
which is peculiar. They may be the exponents of decided a 
nationality as is to be found in a great kingdom. N'eve^heless^ 
as far as their influence on the world at large is concerned, 
islands of the third or fourth magnitude are of an essentially 
subordinate character. 

Yet it does not follow from this that they are below noti^. 
On the contrary, not to mention the interest with which thqr 
are invested hi the eyes of the iiatives themselves, they are often 
illustrative of important details which are better studied on a 
small scale th^ a large one. This is ^specially the case when 
they are cohned^ed with arohmological euiquiries^ and it , is the 
case when there is any notable contrast between thn geogra- 
phical or ethnological relations of a and ite poli- 

tical ones; 

That both these conditions meet m the Msto«y of the Channel 
Islands, is dear. In the fttS feoe of all the eO^titrsets, ^ed or 
supposed^ which emt betwdexi mi Brance, the Channel 

Idauds are attached to the JWitesr ootmtagr m tognage, to the 
former iu their polithal history. ace KOrmau Itther 

than Ibieueh^ m the naming <4 the 

im», is true; butj in ord^aacy Kctrma^y but 
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VfhxAi was it but French eight hundred years agoj 
fUid irhitt is it likely to be but French till the end of time? 
HVhat ocHistitutes a Norman ? To some extent^ he is an ancient 
Qaul; to some extent^ an ancient Bnman; and> to some extent^ 
a Scandinayian ; but the fact of his being this is a fact of a very 
geueral and indefinite kind* 

What is a Norman? Those who care to enquire thus far, 
are, for the most part, ready to enquire ftirtheri and, for further 
enquiry, even on the soil of Normandy itself, there is apple 
room. If mu<^ have been done within the present genera- 
tion by able national investigators, much to be done remains. 
Except in the direction of Scandinavia, little research has been 
expended. ThaAraoes of the old Northmen, which were once 
obscure, have now become clear and patent ; that institutions, 
long deemed Boman, may be Scandinavian ; that, in blood and 
’ language, there are many more formgn elements than were 
originally recognised, are the results of much well-applied 
learning and acumen. But no approximation to the propor- 
tion that these foreign elements bear to the remainder has been 
obtained j neither has the analysis of them gone much beyond 
the discovery of those which are referred to Scandinavia. 

Of the tribes on the mainland, those which, in the time of 
Caesar and in the first four centuries of our era, have the best 
claim to be considered as the remote ancestors of the earliest 
occupants of the islanders, are the CuriosolLtes, the Rhedones, 
the Osismii, the liemovices, the Veneti, and the UneUi ; all men- 
tioned by Cassar himself as well es by other writers who came 
gfter him. A little*later appear the names of the Abrineatui 
aud the Bigucasses. All these are referable to some paxt of 
either l^orfii^dy or Britany, and all seem to have been popula- 
tions affied to each other in habits and politics* They all be- 
longed to the tract which bore the name of ArmcH&h ^ 
wipdi, bpi the Keltic, means the same as in Slav<mie; 

in., t|ie uUmg tka 
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Of those iae\hxi9^ deognahietms^ sfaore, thaia half still exist; 
though Bot so mxMk of tribes as m the xiames of 

towns. And ^ iswbSt we It was the tale in Roman 

Qaul for the name of the pQjmlati 0 !i to be cc^verted into that of 
its mntro{)olis< Hence^ on Ihe principle which gives ns Evrmx 
for Skutwk9$^ JSpnr^es for BUufigei) and Paris for Patisii, wc 
have Vmtnes, Rsmes, and Avraisehes for the Vimti, the Rhe-- 
danesj and the J^irineatuu 

That the system on which these names have been transfeaired 
is an important and valuable instmihent of criticism has long 
been known; and it has been worked with i^ill and acumen 
by more writers than one. In some instances it appears to have 
been little more than the return of a modified ^term to its original 
moaning; in other WordS;, it seems that some of the old Oallic 
iiational names originated in the names of towns ; tlmt with these 
they began and with these they ended. But this is a matter of 
general (or perhaps, more properly, of^inute) ethnology. What 
IS of more importance, is the origin of several of the newer names 
of the French towns. Many of them are taken from the names 
of saints, such as St. Malo from St. Magloire> St. IleUeris from 
St. Hclenus, St. Beteris Port from St. Peter. In a rliflterent 
way, indeed, from the older names, these tell a story of tlieur 
own. Stall they tell one. They teach us that the towns which 
Imre such names are comparati vely new j that they Sfs subsequent 
in respect to their fomidatW to the infroduotkm of Christi- 
anity; tout the monastic prec^^ded the munii^^ institutions; 
in a word, that they havo their ot^in in th^ diSbrion of the 


Christian rriii^iom 


ill the hwtcMT-ff to4nne 

nlihqpB IK/ mfi ^ 
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ing, all but uninhabited. Had they been emporia for trade, 
had they been the nests of formidable ^ates, the case would 
have ,been different. They would have had towns, either actu^ 
or d^ayed, with names given on the old principle. 

As for the local names on the opposite portion of the Conti- 
nent, those vthat we find in Caesar are sufficiently intelligible 
to be dealt with, oft-hand, as Keltic. In Cur- and Rhed-, we 
seem to have the British Caer and Rhed, meaning fortress and 
ford; just as we have them in Rhedecma, the old name for 
Oxford; in Hert-ford^ whfere the origbial British is explained 
by a German sy^ionym, and a compound as the result ; and in 
^Caerleon, or Urbs Legionis, in South Wales; npt to mention 
Carlisle, and others. Upon the name Veneti there is room for 
speculation, inasmuch as it is found in different districts beyond 
the undoubted Keltic area. Upon the whole, however, the 
majority of the names in Caesar are what we expect them to be 
— Keltic. 

Except a naval diversion on the coast of Britany, mentioned 
in the Commentaries, there is nothing to notice until wc come 
to the time of the Autouines, when we find, in the Itinerary, 
the important and mysterious name, Cmarea; which, whatever 
else it may have meant, stood for the island of Jersey, Upon 
the names, however, of the islands themselves, more will be said 
in the sequel. 

In the third centurj'", we see the chance of a new name*being 
likely to dawn upon us. There w’as a .Homan fleet kej)t on the 
coasts of Picardy and Normandy, if not on that of Northern 
Britany as well. Whoever may have maimed and built it, it 
was intrusted to the command of a Batavian— the famous and 
formidable Cairausius, of whose history there are plenty of de- 
tails; but, as they belong chiefly to the history of Britain, they 
are, to a great extent, irrelevant. 

In the next century, however, the whole of the coast thus 
brought into the condition ol something between a naval station 
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aud a cmising-groundj bears a definite name, suggestive of a 
special naval organization, and this name is neither Gallic nor 
Latin, but German; a fact which deserves attention, as being 
conclusive evidence to the partial Germanization of these parts 
having begun thus early. As early as the fourth centuiy, the 
whole coast of Picardy, and a great part of that of Normandy, 
constituted what was called the Sas^on shore = LUhs Baxmicum. 
I'hc explanations of this term arc numerous. Some have held 
tliat it denoted an ordinary Saxon conquest; just like that of 
Britain, only earlier. . Others, that it was no true Saxon settle- 
ment at all, but merely a coast infested by the Saxons. Others, 
that the Saxons were a subsidized lK)dy of, men of maritime 
habits, who defended it in the capacity of naval colonists — this 
latter view being the most jn’obable. Explain the name, how- 
cv(?i*, as we may, it gives us an early German element on the land 
which was afterwards called Normandy. Now, in the well- 
known work bearing the title of Notltia Utriusfjiue Imperil, which 
was drawn up about the middle of the fouiih (‘entnry^, we find 
that a portion of this district w^as 'called a March, ?. e., a boun- 
dary, or frontier land ; and om? of the earliest of tlie so-called 
Noi’sc, or Danish, invasions is attributed to tlio Marromanni, or 
Nordmanai. As any (Jernian from the districts to the north 
of tJic Wescr might l)e called a Northman, it is by no moans 
certain that all the, inroads eflected by these pertinaeious pi- 
rates are to lx* credited to Denmark. Some may be given 
either to the conquerors of Britain, or the Saxoas of the lAtus 
Buxonkim. 

These Saxons of tlie Suxtm shoi*c, during the fifth century, 
hatl extended themselvtrs so far to the south as to have not only 
ascciuhMl the Loire, but. to have settled themselves in the islands at 
its mouth. ‘‘ AVherover you see a .Saxon there y«m see a })iratej 
and in every Saxo)i l.‘oat are so Tininy Saxon Such 

is the remark of a contemporary. With the habit inn'C sug- 
gested, it is likely tliat tJiey eifec'tcd settlements i]i the Chmiad ; 
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indeedi they have as good a claim to having helped to Germanize 
Ghiemsey, Jeireey, and Alderney, as the Danes themselves. As 
a rqle they hugged the coaat^ yet in one of their expeditions, 
under a chief whose name in Latin takes the form Adovacrius 
(Odoaoer or Ottocar), they attacked Orleans, and were with 
difficulty repulsed. The fifth century was the time when their 
bad business most flourished. 

With these preliminaries we may look into the details not 
only of the coast, but of the interior. 

The power of Borne is now seriously, shaken both in Gaul 
and Britain j and (pretender after pretender having as])ired 
to the purple) the only question that remains is, whether 
the natives of the two provinces shall by their own etfort 
effect an expulsion of the Roman legions, or bring the land 
to that state of anarchy in which it shall be an easy conquest 
to the first invaders from abroad. In Britain tlic latter was 
notoriously the alteniativ(?, and to a great extent it was the 
case in Gaul also. At any rate, the real or supposed histories 
of the two countries in this phase of their precarious existence, 
are closely allied. According to the common accounts, it 
was at this time that Armorica, or Letavia, became Brilaiiy • 
the name until then lieing exclusively limited to the British 
islands. The first text that bears upon the point, is one from 
the writings attributed to Gildas, who states that, during their 
wars against the Saxons, some of the Britons fled across the 
sea. If this testimony be authentic, it dates about ninety years 
after the event. Eginhard, about 200 years later, speaks to 
samoevent, and with greater precision. He tells us, that amongst 
Charlemagne^s. numerous expeditions, there was one against 
Briiainy qu this side of the water (Britannia CismarinaJ : so 
called, becailse, wheit the Angles and Saxons harassed England, 
a great number of the natives crossed the sea, and‘ settled them- 
selves on the extremities of Gaul, the countries of the Veneti 
hxid Curioi&olites ; for thus late, at least, is this name found in 
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its full form. Whether all this be genuine evidence to a histo- 
rical fact, or merely so much infereiuKJ from the circumstance of 
the same language being spoken in Armorica and Cornwall, I 
cannot say. I demur, however, to its being adduced in favour 
of tlie present Bas Breton being treated as an introduction from 
Cornwall. Had no Cornish immigration taken place, the lan- 
guage of Vannes would have been just as British as it is now. 
The origin of the name Britany is another (piestion. Up to the 
time niuhir n()ti(!C the current name has been Armorica, or the 
country alony the aea, the word being Keltic. 

Tlie name Lhjdnw, about this time, takes prominence — of 
courst^, in its Tjatinized form ; the most curious pennt connected 
with it bi'ing the fact, that, though it Avas a Bntish wwd, a 
British writer did not understand its meaning. Nennius says 
that the Armorica ns wen* called in his language (the Welsh) 
Lciewicion, L c,, aemiturvntcH, hocMuse they s]K)ke iudistiiu'tly. 
The Homans called them LHicianl under which names, in con- 
jmictiou nith that of Armoriciau}. we may find fragments of 
flicir otherwise obscure history. 

'rin* consul .Ktiiis — lu* to whom the Britons (when jiresscd by 
tlic Saxons they lied to tbc sea, and wlicn rejected by the sea 
tlu’v fell hack u]j(>n the Saxons^ , addressed the well-known letter 
of comj)!aints and retjuests - had mon* tiian one adair with 
tlnun. In the first place lie iccruited (lie army which he led 
against Attila in l>rit:in\ , tiearing them, not as Homan 
subjects, l>nt as allies; their previous secession and deela.ra<i(m 
of indeptnuhaiee being rctajgnised. They knew him, lumevtT, 
as an enemy as well ; and his campaign against them is inte- 
resting, from the fact cif its liaving introduced in the wesieru- 
inost regions td’ (lani a fSt*.ytluan population, nliose original 
oe<?up:iuey was tlie distant and impracticable range of CaiuMsus, 
So, how(‘\e.r, it we.r. In the middle of the lifth century, theix' 
was a Seytliiau army from the <d:her side of the Bhud; Sea in 
Western (iaul ; and Orleans was besieged by it. Strange, if at 
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th^ present moment^ the name of this population be an ordinary 
person^ namcj both in Britany and in Scotland — ^strange, but 
ndt impossible j scarcely unlikely « 

The m^ations of the Alani are some of the most remark- 
able in history ; and^ it should be added^ that they are essen- 
tially historical;*!*. they are authenticatjed in every detail by 
cotemporary and trustworthy witnesses. No others are so dis- 
tant, so elaborate, so complicated, and, at the same time, con- 
sidering the facts, so well established. The ethnological relations 
are nearly as clear. The Alans were the near kinsmen of the 
Huns j and their original occupancy touched the wall of China. 
They were of the same stock as the modem Ottomans ; in fact, 
they were Turks. Yet we find them in Britany, far beyond 
the utmost limit ever given to the more formidable and famous 
Huns. We find them even beyond Britany. They joined the 
Goths and Silingian Yandals in the conquest of the Spanish 
peninsula; in which Galicia *and Portugal were allotted to them. 
Afterwards, when Genseric invaded Africa, they joined his fleet, 
and helped to conquer what was once Carthage. They reached, 
in this way, the present Beylik of Tunis, a Beylik whicli the 
modem Ottomans have conquered from Constantinople, but 
which the Alans conquered from the Tagus, having previously 
bathed their horses in the Danube, the Ehone, and the Loire. 
However, at the time now under notice, they had joined the 
Yandals and the Suevi, and were in Britany. 

The first introduction of Christianity into the Channel Islands 
may, possibly, be coincident in point of time, or nearly so, with 
the first introduction of Christianity in Britany. If so, it may 
have taken place before a.d. 4fil ; inasmuch as one of the bishoi)s 
summoned to the Council of Tours (i)rovided that the document 
which bears liis name be authentic) was Mansuetm Episcojms 
Britmnorum. Bearing in mind that Sidonius Apollinaris speaks 
of the Britanni super Ligerim sitos, or the Britons of the Loire, 
it is scarcely likely that this should mean the then recent settle- 
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raeot from Britain. Indeed, this last text is scarcely rcconcile- 
al)le with it, though not absolutely impossible. Upon the whole, 
however, it is saying little in the way of disparagement to the 
Gallic Church , to style it a hierarchical and metropolitan, rather 
than a missionary, establishment, and to infer that such small 
matters as a few outlying islancfe w^erc, in the first instance, 
neglected. The real apostle in Guernsey was cither Sampson, 
whom we may honor by tlie prefix Saint, and call St. Sampson, 
or some one about his time. Of him, we have details in abun- 
dance, tho\igh th(\v are not of the most authentic kind. He 
pnmehed under the. reign f)f the famous Frank king Childibci*t, * 
who was rai)aciou8, revengeful, lascivious, unscrupulous, and 
careless of both the blood of men and the honor of women to 
an extent which is incredible even for a Merovingian. For a 
woman, however, liin the famous Bnmechild, or Brynhilda, 

was worse than he was as a man. Except, however, as the un- 
willing patrons of St. Sampson, they belong to Frank, rather 
than to Nonnan, oi’ Br(don, history. Of the miracles performed 
before them, we may r(‘ad at large on the tbreci lives of St. 
Sampson, one of whuili (the one found in Dorn Bompiet's great* 
repertorium of data for the flistorv of France) is eonsidered by 
its collator to be, the work of a near eoti^mporiu}' ; the other two 
Ix'ing decidedly later. Doni Boinpiet’s autlioi*ity, however, is 
not so (‘arly as the learned Abl>c makes ii . 

St. Sampson's early history is eonneeted with the history 
of a Breton of nohle bioorl, and (to judge from tlie 0(*cnr- 
rence of cither his iianie, or a similar oiu^) el.sewluTe a real 
historical character, 'fhe derails, hoivevtir, of his personal 
history are obsemre ; and etpiully obscure is tiie m idenee con- 
eorning bis non-triiraculous relations with the saint. It is 
Saint Sampson, however, w ith whom this semi -historical Breton 
is most specially e<innected. IJis name vvas dudael ; and he 
w\as the son of Jonas, a man of some power and authority in 
Britany, licing dignified hy the niniir. of Prfcsnl. For some 
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unknown object, both Jonas, the father, and Jndacl, the son, 
had been kidnapped by Childibert. That Jonas had been put 
to death was the general, that Judael had shared his fate the 
partial, belief. The more current opinion was th^t the son was 
alive, a prisoner in the capital of Childibert, and that nothing? 
but a saint or an army could free him. 

The report of his sad condition, accompanied with the regrets 
of his people, reached St. Sampson, who, strong in the spirit 
— comiianit Chrinio — girt up his loins to visit King Childibert. 
He reached his court, where he was well received. He found 
there a count who was afflicted with the falling sickness, jind 
whom none of the Frank leeches could cure or relieve. St. 
Sampson called for oil, which he hallowed, and then poured it 
over the head, face, and hands of the count, who, forthwith, 
became a strong and healthy man. 

And now the credit of Sampson rose, and he began to speak 
to the men of the court about the purport of his visit. He had 
come to see whether Judael were alive or dead ; and, if he were 
alive, to get him set free. So he saw the terrible king ; alone, 
or away from the still more terrible queen : and he was met by 
a burst of anger and threats. But neither the threats nor the 
anger frightened Sampson. The king said he should die. The 
priest answered that unless Judael were set free, they should 
degenerate from their seeds , — degenerare eos a mis seminibm,'' 
whatever this might mean. But the king^s heart was hardened, 
and the degeneration went on, till the people began to trembh^ 
for the words of the saint. Then the queen saw him, and said 
to him more than would bear repeating — (juoi nefas est did. 
At length, he was ordered to communicate with the king — 
whether in an ordinary inteniew, or at the holy sacrament, I 
cannot say. But the meeting took place; and a page was 
ordered to take a cup of wine to Sampson, which he did with 
fear and trembling. For the priest looked at him steadily, an<l 
the pagers hand shook, and the wine wiis spilled. Then Sanqi- 
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son made a sign over the cup, and put it into together («ic) in 
four parts — m qmtuor adunavit partes. Then the hand bf the 
cupbearer* shrivelled up to the bone. But Sampson quietly 
took the glass (there is a special statement that this was the 
material), and said, "This is not a cup for a man to drink 
out of.^^ Saying this, he made his usual sign, and the hand of 
the cupbearer was healed. 

This was the second of the miraedes performed at the court of 
King C^hildibert. 

But' Judael was not set free; for the king had a scruple, 
arising out of the prescticc of a vast serpeiit, which, in some 
part of his dominions, vva.s doing incredible mischief. Could 
Sampson prevail over the scr‘pent. Sampson did j)revail over it, 
though the details arc not given in the biography under notice. 
FroTU what follows, we infer tliat its den was in Angia; inas- 
much as, after its subjugation or dcatJi, St. Sampson took a 
vessel, and, having touclud at the islands Lcsia and Angia 
(V Augia), wont over to the county of the Damnouii ; i.c., Corn- 
wall and Dtivonshire. 

Before lur did this, lie (»owcd a lion. 1.^lie beast was kept 
hungry for sonuj days, and had bi^cn chafed into, anger by ail 
sorts of savage irritations; but, as he ran upon the priest, he 
noted the clear c^ve and tin' calm g;ut of the man of (lod, and 
lay down at Ins feet. 

Also, Iik(^ anotlicr Alexander, Sampson tinned a ilesperatc 
Buecphalus. No oiu^ eonld go lu’ar him, tumdi less sit on his 
ha<h. Blit tlio saintly horsii-bn'akcr rmide tlu^ sign of a cross, 
and saddled him olf-hand. 

In tlie faci^ of so many circuinstauces as this, ami with tin? 
priuciph'. before us that w/nre there Li Sfuakc (here k j(rv (a 
])rinciple whivli forbids ns <lcny in even the most untrustwortliy 


* 'Phis is tin’ 1 t;au giv« to tuo w'hjoa is. <r/ mnum 

frmniivy usqua nd (M, ' 
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tiftrrdtijrciB m(ae idntiUa of fact aa a baais)/it is ttnsafc to say 
|Lit St. Sionpsc^ laeHa^ Sad a real exiatence. The legends of 
|jfe islands themsbtyea confirm the doctrine of his personality^ 
fiiough only to a slight extent. All that they show is that the 
i^e of an apostle Searing that name had found its way to certain 
l#oai!ities coxmected with his history before certain events took 
place. There may have been an error of fame for all this. That 
there was either a confusion of some kind or an unlikely coifaci- 
dence is shown by the obscure but important fact that^ just at 
the very time when the Saint was supposed to be preaching, 
lihere is another Sampson, a son of King Childibert^s. I submit 
t;hat both Sampsons can scarcely have been real. 

Such the history of the chief saint of Guernsey ; the Sampson 
from whom the harbour takes its name. TIjc concurrent mi- 
racles of his conscious or unconscious coadjutor, St. Ilclcrius, 
)f Jersey, must now be given. There are two Sampsons. There 
8 an approach to a second Helerius ; inasmuch as till tlie time 
)f Camden, the eponymus of St. Helicr^s was confounded with 
flilarius, bishop of -Poitou. The editors of the Acta Sanctorum 
lave pointed out the error; and it is curious to contrast the 
unite criticism they display in detaj|^ of this kind, with their 
sasy acquiescence in the miracles and improbabilities of the 
riography. The confusion, perhaps, was early ; for though, as 
i living man St. Helerius of Jersey was an early saint, it is only 
it a late period that he enters into the martyrology. Still he 
aas, at least, three lives : one printed, two in manuscript. Nor 
m he ^Qoticed in the lives of other saints. Strange work, how - 
ever, iip^de of his name. It is sometimes Helerius, sometimes 
EEmbems ; and, probably, considering his German origin, the 
latter is the nearer approach to his real designation. When the 
life was written is uncertain. It was long subsequent to his 
death. Hence we must take what it gives us as facts, illus- 
trative, hot of the history of the times of St. Helerius, hut of 
the opinion which his biographer fiirmcd of those times. In 
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tliQ notices bearing upon them^ two have s6me ^igh||)Vij||e. 
One tells us that the islands were almost uninhabited ; anotb^S^ 
that he was killed by?^e Vandals. Like most of the liv^in 
the Acta Sanctorum, the biography of St. Helerius begins 
with a posthumous preliminary ; i. the history of his body 
after its burial. The bq^s of saiq.t8 are alwa]^ removed ; gene- 
rally to several places iii succession ; oflfen to two pr three places 
at once. Hence, from Jersey St. Helerius finds his way to Bel- 
gium, as w'c shall sec in the sequel. 

However, his father was an Australian Frank of the parts 
about Tongres, and a nolde whose name was Sigebart. The 
mother, whose name was Lusigsird, was a Swabian [Smm) on 
tlie side of her mother, on her father^s side a Bavarian. They 
were both pagans ; and, as such, lived together many years 
without either sou or daughter. At length, however, the district 
was hallowed by a priest and 'missionary, named (huiihert ; who, 
after having established a name for supernatural jjowors in tln^ 
neighbourhood, ivas consulted by tin; rlisappointed husband and 
tlie barren wife, IjCii. tlic ()rtsj)ring, if lln're be any, 1)(^ made 
over to God and me, and wait <neutK/^ Tfiey did so, and in 
due time a child was boni.!' Wliat ins jjunie was, at first, is un- 
kuowni. llowxwer, he was born, am! grew up with Iris fatlier 
and mother until lie was thret’ yeHr.'> old. ( 'iinibert inw er claimed 
him: indeed, he was on u pilgrimage in Jm’usalem at the tinu;. 
But he returned; and reminded the panmis of flu'ir proiniso. 
They hesitated. Hie ehilil grew : wax four years oid — live Vf'ars 
— six yeiirs— -was in his seventh year, when he was strncjk with 
paralysis. !No boy, up to tliis time, had been jiluiuper, 
lookiug. No poor cripple was aow- more Ihin and miserable. 
So Ciuiibert preyed his claim ; mul, on coiulitiop tliat he cureii 
the boy, got biin to liinisclf and God. Then he cured him. 
Then, too, he named biiifi. He made him at once a cjatechumen, 
and cdled him Ke/entikf, wliieh^ because God in bis 

mercy bad njstoli'd iliat cuiac/uatie/ion ficU ef v&eaini 
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0 est muericordiarn quia Deus misericordia eum 
WS^egrwff^at. ^ 

JUeriujs grew to man^s estate^ and If^ame a recluse. He 
gtm^ed : but the hares got amongst his vegetables^ and ate up 
his young plants. Se^ one mornings the saint walked out w'ith 
the cross in his jj^ndji and marj&ed off ^ part of his ground for 
the hares exd^piyely, llere they might feed. All beyond was 
his. No hare ever over-stepped the boundary. 

But they were liable to be hunted-: and one day a bold sports- 
man followed them over the ^hedge on horseback. 'As he leapt 
the fence, a bough caught his eye, and blinded him. He was 
now at the mercy of the saint; Helerius' made a sign with the 
cross, and the lacerated eye saw better than the other. 

Again, a man fell asleep in an orchard, .with his mouth open, 
and a snaka.crept down his throat. He betook himself to Hele- 
rius, and the sign of the cross brought the snake back again — 
the way it came ; neither mouth nor stomach being the worse. 

After this he went to the land of the' Morini, or the parts 
about Calais : where we hear more of his asceticism than his 


miracles. He dug two holes, knee-deep ; tilled them with cold 
tifeiter, laid sharp stones at the bott&m, and stood on them till 
his frost-bitten feet bled. Then he guarded against falling 
either backwards or forwards by a spike. A big nail opi)osite 
each shoulder-blade, with two others, for the lumbar region, in 
a board at his'back, provided against the former, a .pet of awls 
on a platform in front, against the latter, of these alternatives. 
Under penance of this kind, in the parts about Calais, he rc- 
nHjAfive years. 

TIiXl he visited St. Mare^ at Nanteuil, tempted by the 
4evil on the w^; on the way, too, he^urified*.a well. 

Having remained for a while withi^t. Marcolf, he resolved 
upon visiting Jersey, St. Reman beii|j his companion. And 
here again the names appear coeiigi^. In one life Jer- 

sey is Oersut, in another Anga.^ Tliere is no%oubt, however, 
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about the island intended. It was smali^ and the populs^on of 
both sexes amounted to oi^y 
thirty. This is the number in 
St. Marculf s life as well. Of 
these one was paralytic, and 
one lame. They lay on a rock, 
and the mark of their legs is 
there to this day, i.t\, the day 
of the biograi)her. On the same 
hard rock St. Jfclerius slept, 
and the mark of his bead is 
there also.* 

They preached, and fasted — 
fasted so effectually, that a few 
years afterwards, wIumi St. Mur- 
(‘ulf came to visit, he (li<l not 
know, them. 

And now tlic're arc three 
saitits ill J(‘rsey ; St. Komard, 

St. Marcnlf. and St. ll(!lcrins. 
lint tlic times W('rc wiibt'd, and 
then* weri; pirates alnoad. In 
tlu‘ life of St. lleh'riiH they are called \ uinhiN, in the life of St. 
Alarenlf Saxons. If Wundtj} mran unytidn^'. in ‘Hlnn- woi'ds, if 

r 

^ 'llK iioni* KJi/.aU lh u* tt!*.* . ,s puivi- 

litrly altribun*<] ti) .SL llcb'nu^ or Ilusn-iiis, .'ma Is i{»h'Tv-4in.i? iffcli.-m.-JiMy a** woJi 
a.s liislorji’aHv. Ir is u un‘r<: h’rfcifincitt. .>! a ’‘'Miul'*" on onc’ ol* 

n jiroiip of (letiicloMl rocks, ovidfoiiy itn-u isu«! broker, b\ t!;*-. fue 

rroctod. 

Other sii'iall fruginodi^ of ^u-iSi-.TJry an: oi- joiotber adjaciTj'.t nick tlw*'. 

may once Jiavo bc<M« .’{ome' tcd. There i»tv on the rock <hovvT 7 in thv ilbutra- 
tiou very distinct reinainT* of an .iiicii nt .tcj bca<ri»j now laitt l. nv: by the .action of 
the waves, and likeiy 1o be «5oon rohiowd. 

The stylo of masonry and ibc nalurc of the IniiMii^ar seem b* bcioJiL^ lo 

.■'O jineienL a period aS tliai <»f the real t-aini -j). 'f'. A. 
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thing more than a term arising out of the association 
> between the Goths and Vandals, % means either actual pirates 
from the Slavonian coast of the Baltic, which is not impossible, 
or Andalusian Spaniards, which is probable. They come, how- 
ever, in one of the lives from the Orkneys. They come as ex- 
pected enemiesj||. expected, but feared. St. Mareulf had had a 
dream, whi<^ told him what was coming, and he prepared his 
friends for the worst. The pirates came. The details of their 
attack are slightly different in the two lives, as are the names 
and numbers. But they Imded. As they were landing, how- 
ever, one of the saints strelched out his hand, and their ships 
were all blown off to sea. Then, like the men from the dragon^s 
teeth that were saved by Cadmus, they fought against each 
other. Still enough were left to decapitate St. Helerius. After 
which be^ns the history of his dead body ; which may, at the 
present moment, be ^her in Jersey, or in Belgium, at the con- 
fluence, of the Rlilie, the Maes, and the Vhal, or in Britaiiy. 

Igitur merito Uetaris, 

Devota Britannia, 

Quod thesauro fruaris, 

Quod dedit Alemannia. 

So runs a later piece of verse. 

Another names the Vandals as the murderers. 

Uuno quern oonfecerant sitis et macies, 

Minuit capite Yandalis acies, 

Novum, quod mortuua propriis manibus, 

Cervicem detulit plus centum passubus. 

WiA the name of Magloire, the historical character improves. 
MaglSre, however, belongs to Britany and St. Malo, rather 
than to Jersey or Guenisey, to St. Helier^s or St. Sampson's. 
Nor is it in the character of the biography that the improvement 
consists. Similar miracles, similar removals of the body, simi- 
lar burials in two places at once, characterise, St. Magloirc's life. 
Stin, he is more liistorical than either of the iother two. He 
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was an Irish missionary; and, as the century was just the 
time when the Irish was, jH?e-eminently, the missionary church 
of the western world, it is more than probable that, like so^ 
many other districts, the Channel Islands owed their earliest 
Christianity to the monks of tlic school of St. Columtilnus. 

The fact, however, which lies beyond either doubt or suspicion 
is that it is to llritany rather than to Normandy that the early 
ecclesiastical histonr conne<^t8 them. It was the diocese of Dol 
to which they belimged. Nor is this distinction unidiportant. 
Norman as they have been for the last 1,000 years, they seem 
originally to have been loss Norman than Breton ; less Norman 
than Breton so far, at least, as there wjis, in the s'«xth century, 
any notable distinction between the two. 

At what period the present broad distinction between the two 
proviiK'es began is inujertain. Tlie distinction, however, is a 
N'alid and deended one. ^Jliat there are some German and Norse, 
or Scandinavian, elements in Britany is true ; and it is true that 
tbore is a good deal of what is Keltic in Normandy. Upon the 
whole, however, Normandy is the pre-(nnincntly Gorman, and 
Britany th(‘. pre-eminently Keltic portion of hVaiiei^ The local 
names tell us this, il‘ eiery other sign wen* absent ; but there 
is uiiieh on each side beyond tlie names. Up, bowever, to a 
(^ej'tain point, tlu' Ubaiiuel Islands s<^en) to bavt; gone, with 
Britany. 

TIk^ exaet d(.‘tails oi’ the introduefciou ot ( 'liristianitv in the 
(Miannei Islands are alisolutely nnattaiitable. With readers 
who arc not jmepaved to receive witli implicit btdief flu; whole 
mass of unproven and niiraonlous narrative w ijich constitutes the 
so-ealled Lives of the Saints, and with enfcies who as well 
aware as they ougJit to bt* of the general nn authenticity of all 
the. earlit^st monastic grants and charters, it is superftiious to 
('n large u]>ou this. At the same ti^e, the genc’rai character of 
the first conversions iroin Paganism fe by no means obscure. 
\V(; can re])n;sent it to a great i'\ti‘nt. 
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It wafi, in the main, Irish ; in saying which, it mrfjr be well 
to add that the assertion is not m^i^e by im Irishman. When 
<rall that can be said or done in the way of deduction from the 
extravagant claims of the over-patriotic Irish antiquaries of 
both the^lost century and the present has been said and done — 
when the claims for the green land^f Erin having been an 
isle of saints and a sanctuary for.sjjpiplicity, orthodoxy, and 
learning, have been set aside, there still remains the undoubted 
fact thalf for the fourth, fifth, sixth, and sei^nth centuries, the 
Irish Church was not only a Christian, but a missionary, one ; 
indeed, with the exception of the two great organized capitals — 
Rome and Constantinople — ^it was more so than any other. And 
it was a Missionary Church in the beat sense, — simple, active, 
and single-minded; with no political ends to subserve, and witli 
nothing but a purely apostolic mission to fulfil. The evidence 
of this, not resting upon the lives of its saints (though these 
are, on the whole, more 'truthful than any others) lies in tlic 
earliest accounts of Anglo-Saxon Christianity, and in the 
numerous German and Italian monasteries whi(^h, as has been 
shown from the Irish MSS. they possess, were regulated after 
the Irish discipline, and inspected, if not superintended, from 
Ireland. 

These are simply historical facts. In a more special view of 
the matter, we find that it was with the populations of Jlritish 
and German origin that the Irish missionaries most interested 
themselves; so that Britany is, of ^ others, the country in 
which they are most to be expected. ♦ The name, then, of the 
chirf Breton saint, Maglorius, is I|bh, and freto him comes 
the name of St. M|do. That the islands were jiaSt the spots 
which such missionaries would chobse, we infer from their estab- 
lishments in the western islands of Scotland; especially Hi, 
Iona, or loolmkill. Their^JIRscipline was, essentially, anchoritic 
and reduscj and the Ibne island, with a rude and simple 
congregation, was what they best loved. Other propagandists 
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founded eiiurclies ; and, in England, we find names like Dun- 
churchy and Orms-ArirX: ; but, with the Irish, the church was no 
assembly, but a hermitage,, and all the churches in Ireland are 
cells — iiCi/-kenny, .K?7-dare, \c(Am~Mll==^ColumbanUcella, Surely, 
all this points in the same direction as the name Magloire and as 
the few hiatorichl notices which we possess. More than this, it 
improves the eviddiice in favour of the islands having been, at 
tlie introduction of Christianity, lone spots such as anchorites 
would love, rather than marts of trade, or nests of pirates, 
for wliicib, if we looked to their 2)oMtion alone, we might fairly 
take them. 

Hiat they bad always been this, is by^po means, asserted. 
There was, probaldy, a Roman garrispn on one of them. But 
it was, apparently, one of no historical importance. It is pro- 
bable, hf)wev(}r, that, with some such trifling exception as this, 
tlu^y were, till the time of Miiglorius, the permanent occupation 
of a few fishers, visited occasionally, c/i* pcrio^cally, for purpose's 
which will be noticed tlie sequel, by the pagans of the main- 
land. 



r. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

EARLY HISTORY COl^INUED.— GEI mAN PERIOD. 



ST. BKELAJ^K'S CHURCH. JERSEY 


The earliest Chriptian in the Channel Islands. 


There is nothing written hitherto which touches the chief cha- 
racteristic of the Chamie^^ Inlands ; i.c., the fact of their being 
not only French rather than English, btit Norman rather than 
purely and simply Preqgli. Again, wc asj, what is a Nom^, 
and how does he 'ffiffer ifrom an oidinary Frenchman — not from 
a Frenchman of Bear^' Languedoc, or Provence (for there the 
distinction is patent), but from a Picard, or Vermsijadois ? Every- 
thing hitherto written makes |he islands Breton rather than even 
ordinary French. B^is impossible to do aiiythingJike justice to 
^this question (it ought .to be m interesting, and it is certainly 
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not an easy one) without gSing into details and refinements 
which involve a preliminary request of patience on the part of 
the reader. It is submitted, however, that the minute analysis 
of the Norman elements in a Norman archipelago is a sufficient 
excuse for what may, at the first view, seem episodic and irrele- 
vant. 

In Norway, William the Conqueror means William the Nor- 
man, and William the Norman means William the Norwegian. 
This pedigree is clear. He was a descendant of BoUo, who was 
the son of Bagnar, who w^as the Earl of More. He was a man of 
sucili gigantic build that no horse (jould carry him; so that, 
from the constraint he was thus put under of always having to 
go on foot, he was named Rolf Ganger ; i,e., Rolf the Goer on 
foot, or Rolf W'alkcr. As for his exploits, ai*e they not written 
in tlwi book of Dudo of St. Quentin on the Dukes of Normandy, 
which was written only two generations after the conquest of 
Normandy, and on the authority of 'the conqueror^s grandson? 
He it so. It must be remembered, however, that this Norwe- 
gian extraction finds no place in the a(‘tual cotemporanes of the 
(k)n(picst ; and that, in Dudo, Rollo is always called a Dam : 
the Dau(*s being called Danes or Northmen indifferently. These 
arc omissions which are so conspicuous for their absence tliat 
they cannot i)c ignorcjd. 11icy suggest the likelihood of the'rcal 
Itollo having been seanxdy so Norwegian as his histonan has 
made him ; for tluw show the probability of the Norwegians, 
when i\w Danes had ceased to be called Northmen and when 
tliat term was rcstrii tcid to themsohos, having affiliated him 
upon a Norwegian ehief. 

Tlie [)roe(‘ss by whi<*h Normandy was Gemianiw^d is, Ijy no 
means, simple, neither i.s it <'k:ar. Tn doing what is about to 
1)0 done, /. e., in j^uttnig iftfercn<.*e in tlic phwx of testiniOJiy, 
and giving an appnArmate sketch f>f the history of districts 
for which no history' (‘xists, the necessities of the ease are 
simply obeyed. The leailer, however, who sees tin? associated 
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names of a geologist and an hiiltorical enquirer on the title 
page^ may possibly be tempted into the antithesis of saying that 
the former seems to have ivritten the histoiy and the latter 
the geology. Such a piece of criticism should be anticipated ; 
and the best anticipation lies in the fact that even the later 
events of the Islands are pre-hi^oric. This is the case, partly 
because the events themselves are old, and partly because the 
earliest dawn of true history is new. To show the extent to 
which the latter is the case, it may be well, briefly, to examine 
all the sources of evidence that can possibly, or with any show 
of plausibility, be adduced. They are few, and easily exhausted. 
The older records in the islands themselves help us to nothing. 
They are no earlier, than 1060, if so early. The sources, aliunde^ 
are scarcely older. If our district had Biin in the east of Europe, 
instead of the extreme west, the Byzantine writers might haye 
helped us, poor as Uiey are. If it lay off Spain or Portugal, a 
little might be got from Arabic sources. If the fifth and sixth 
centuries had not been centuries of anarchy and darkness, (laul 
and Britain might have supplied some few authorities ; but the 
time of the classical wnt(Sk has gone by and the age of an eccle- 
siastic literature has yet fc come. The corresponding period in 
En^h history is fully as dark ; and, notwithstanding the details 
thaPVriters of the school of Hhme and Turner supply us with 
concerning Hengist, and Ella, and Cerdic, and similar real or 
supposed heroes, most of th^later critics have long decided against 
the historical truth of any kjcount antecedent to the introduction 
of Christianity; and even this has to be obtained fiom Beda, 
who wrote 150 yearn later. Upon this point, Lappenberg and 
Kemble have spi^en with decision, with authority, and with 
truth. So far as there is a history at all, it is that of the Franks ; 
^d, in the liands of a picturesque and imaginative writer like 
Palgrave, this has taken both colour and consistency. Still it 
is essentially a personal history ; dealing with >a dynasty rather 
than with a great geographical area, and containing much, even 
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in the way of personal biography and character, which wants 
confirmation. The several annals of the Prank monasteries are 
our best authorities, and these, even when trustworthy, are brief, 
fragmentary, and late. 

Of the Breton legends few are pertinent, and none valuable. 
The oldest go back to the thirteenth or the fourteenth century, 
at best. 

For Normandy as a duchy, the fountain head of our facts 
lies in the work of Dudo of St. Quentin, and he lived in the 
time of Duke Itichard, the cotemporary of Canftte. 

Upon the Icelandic sagjis many have put great store : but late 
jis is tlie cliief historical work on Normandy, it is decidedly 
earlier than the oldest continuous saga of Scandinavia. That 
these compositions look older than they arc, is true, inasmuch as 
they give an account of early events. But the writer of the first 
of them was only the (joteniporary of Henry Ji. of England, and 
the oldest poems lie quotes, fi’agmcntary and obscure as they 
ar(^, ai'c no older than the time of Harold Harfager, the c;otcm- 
porary of Athelstan. 

The Saxon ('Uironich*, gives us little but iiccasioual statements. 
It is not, then, without reason, that the inferential method is 
ado})ted ; inde(;(l, it is ibreed upon ns. There are many anti- 
(juities to he and miu^h which is historical in character. 

But, as thev want the evidemn- of history, the analogies of Nor- 
mandy and Britany art* our only resource, and tlie record for 
these is imperfect. 

If, liowcver, th(7re be so iittlt* in the way or external evidence 
as emhodieil in trustivortliy writings, and as taken down by 
(H)tem.]){>rarv writers with snffieient opiiertunitics for knowing 
the truth, ;us to give us nothing hut insufficient and unsatis- 
factory results, thert*. is another series of facts, which is so 
definite, explicit, and unimpeachable, as fully tt> make up for 
its deliciciicics. \Vh(u*e external evidence fails short, internal 
cvi<lenc.(* steps in, \^'hcvc testimony is silent, inference he- 
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gins. Now the materials for this are abundant — so much so^ 
that just as numismatists can read the main points in a dy- 
nasty through its coins^ or the geologist the annals of the 
earth through its fossils^ the early investigator of the mari- 
time exploits of the Northmen can trace them by the marks 
they have left behind them^ not only over widely-distant coun- 
tries^ but over the minuter divisions of the same district. Nor 
has this material been neglected. Acute critics^ with a compe- 
tent amount of the necessary learnings both in England and 
Denmark^ both m Normandy and Norway, have devoted their 
best energies to the inquiry ; so that, upon the whole, it may 
safely be said that there is no scries of facts, within the whole 
obscure domain of primitive history, which has ^ven rise to 
sounder inferences than those connected with the history of the 
Scandinavians in the South — of the Scandinavians taken collec- 
tively as opposed to the Germans, and of the Scandinavians of 
Norway as opposed to the Danes of the south of the Baltic. 

That their language should supply the majority of the most 
relevant facts is what we expect, a priori. It helps us in Orkney 
and the Hebrides, in Ireland and the Isle of Man, to results of 
remarkable precision and dehuitude ; and a short notice of what 
it does in these countries is the proper preliminary to wliat it 
does — or fails to do — ^in Normandy. 

In every spot where their early presence is known as a matter 
of certainty, the Northmen have left traces which still remain, 
and which no one can mistake. In Orkney and Shetland (to 
begin with the north), Norwegian was spoken as late as the seven- 
teenth centuiy •, a^ we have not only numerous traces of it in 
the personal and geographical names of those islands, and in nu- 
merous words belonging to common life, but there is also an 
actual Lord^s "Prayer of the last century, which neither an Eng- 
lishman nor a Lowland Scot can understand ; but which diflers 
jfrom the literary Danish no more than certain extreme dialects 
of the remoter provinces are known to differ from each other. 
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In the Hebrides, we have nothing equally definite, though, on 
the other hand, there is hardly an island amongst them which 
has not Norse names for some of its headlands, farms, or towns ; 
especially Lewis = the Norwegian Ljod-hus = lading-place. Add 
to this that certain notable differences of physical form, indus- 
trial aptitude, and real pedigree have been recognised by care- 
ful, and even sceptical, observers. 

In tlie Lowland Scotch itself, numerous words are purely 
Norse or Norwegian — ^jmrely and exclusively so. And their cha- 
racter in this respect is important ; since it is by no means suffi- 
cient to simply find a long list of words coriimon to the two 
languages. This may lie done with the very purest Anglo- 
Saxon, Wliat is ne(‘d(id, however, is ])roof that the words 
(daimed for Norway are not only Norse but tliat they are not 
(lerraan. And this can be done to a sufficient (perhaps, to a 
larg(‘) extent. 

What applies to Scotland a])plics to Nortliuml)(‘rland, and 
Durliam as well. Each (*ounty shows its a])propriate and ex- 
jiceted signs of oc^cupancy. 

With few exceptions, liowcver, none of tli(‘ villages to tlie 
north of the Tees end in tin; syllabic by — a v(uy imj>ortaiit 
affix. Feu (or, at any rate, (comparatively few) villages in Nor- 
way do so cither, in Iceland, the most goiniinc, undoubted, 
and unmixod of all tla^ Norwegian setth'nie.uts, it is not to bi‘ 
found in any ordinarv inap, and if it be. ro be found at all, it is 
prc-oinincntly scarce. It is, perhaps, niiuccessaiy to say that 
it means toivu, ctllngc^ or sMvmeui. 

Having noti^d its absence, or rarity, in Norway, .Ireland, Seot- 
hind, Northurnlnuhind, and .Durham, let ns (uiqnire about its 
})rcsouee in Denmark. 

Ill Denmark, it is tlie commonest of the common. The 
smallest maps on the smallest scale give us iustanc(\H of it. In 
tlie largci’ oinxs, whieli go into the topogiiiphy of tlic srmJl 
villagc.s and farms, it absoiutidy aboxuids. (Commoner than tin; 
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•^tnUescf France^ commoner than the -tons of England^ it looks as 
if it were the word which ever came uppermost when the Dane 
I^per of Jutland^ Sleswick^ or the Isles^ thought about 
naming a settlement. The largest towns were not too big^ 
a single homestead not too small^ for it. On the other hand^ it 
is utterly strange to Germany. Found on the Eyder^ found to 
the north of the Elbe, it is foreign to the Weser, the Rhine, 
and the Danube, on the banks of which it would be just as easy 
t<3^ find a word like Trichinopoly, or Mtisulipatam, as one like 
Cartty, or Asla%by, No wonder, then, that its presence, or 
absence, has been allowed to separate not only the Dane from 
the Englishman or German, but even from his near kinsman, 
the Norwegian, as well. No wonder that, whilst England is 
treated as the robbing-ground for the Danes in the limited 
sense of the term, Scotland has been assigned more especially 
to the pirates of Norway. 

On the Tees, the local names in hy begin with Roby and Raby 
Castle. They increase in the North and East Ridings of York- 
shire, being rare in the West. The north-western feeders of the 
Ouse, however, seem to have been followed up to the head, until 
the watershed that divided them from the Cumberland rivers 
was crossed. This gives us Danes, with their towns in -by, on 
the drainage of the Eden and the parts between Kir^y Lonsdale 
and the sea. The sea being reached, a new foothold seems to have 
been taken; and villages in -by, in Annandale, parts of Cheshire, 
Lancashire, and Caernarvonshire (all near the coast), show the 
settlements of what we may call the Danes of the Far West. In 
the Isle of Man, they met the Norwegians, who had reached 
that island by a periplus, having circumnavigated^Jthe western 
coast of Scotland, taking the Hebrides in their way; not without 
making important settlements in Ireland, as testified by history, 
and as shown in the names of S\xm^-ford and Carling-/orfl? Bays 
— ^for it is only in the Norse that ford means an arm of ike sea. 
Upon the whole, however, Man was Norwegian rather than 
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Danish, as we learn from the present title of its bishop. In 
Sodor and Man, the former name is the Norse Sudreyar, o^ 
Southern Islands. 

In Lincolnshire, the names in -by such as Spils%, Candles%, 
and more than two hundred others attain their maximum ; con- 
tinuing to be nuinerous in parts of Leicestershire (especially the 
valley of the Wreak) and Nottinghamshire, but decreasing in 
Northami)tonshiro and in the direction of Warwick and Derby, 
lletweeii tlie English of Huntingdonshire and the Danes on 
the other side of the river Nene, we may trace the line of 
dernaiTation to within two hundred yards ; indeed, in the parts 
about the Itoinan station of Durobrivis, there seem to have been 
an actual bilingual tow n ; i.e., a towm with a Danish quainter 
on the Northamptonshire, and an English quarter on the Ilun- 
tingdonshive, side. 

The number of the Norse Sagas is so great, and the literary 
merits of many of tlunn so slender, that, to any one w ho, with- 
out having made a special study of their contents, should com- 
mit himself, without reserve or qpalificution, to a negative state- 
ment eoueeruing tlieru, woidd convict himself of over-haste and 
temerity. Ail, then, tliat the present wTjtcr ventures to state is 
that, after a fair amount of research, instituted with the 8])ecial 
objeet of finding tlnnu, he has found, iii no Norse work wdiatever, 
eitlier tlie names of any one of the Channel Islands or any 
notice iHjiatiiig to them. Vet the name of a small island, Mono, 
off tlie coast of A(juitai)ic, lias been found, and so has that of 
the even more unimportant Seiify Jslamis. These latter, indeed, 
have a kind of historical notoriety, inasmuch as they gi\e the 
spot w'iicrobh the famous Olaf TrygVitsou was eunvertetl to 
('liristianity; Seilly, then, is juentioned, and so is llerio ; but 
neither (hierusey nor Jersey; neither Sark nor Alderney. 
And, in like mannof, no lucution is made of any port or river, 
rock or harbour, of eitlier the ("otcutin or Britany. Of th(.». 
Rhine and Scald, t)f the Marne and Oise, of the Somme ami 
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%eine^ have Notice upon aaotice. We knovr in maiqr cases 
|ehat navies ascended them and who were the captains that 
commanded. We know what towns were sacked^ and hoW far 
the qpoilers advanced ; and we have the same knof{ledge for the 
Loire; the Garonne; and even the Rhone : b%t for the coast of 
Britany; we have no notice whatever. 

The time of these attacks upon Gaul is exactly the time of 
the Danish invasions of England^ except that; perhapS; they are 
little later. Within ten years of the middle of the ninth century, 
i.e. between 840 and 860, lies the date of the first permanent 
settlement of the Northmen on the lower Loire, a settlement 
which seems to have preceded those on the Seine. The names, 
too, of the English are often the names of the Gallic marauders ; 
and those of Hastings, Bagnar Lodbrog, Biom Ironside, Sidroc, 
and others, appear on both sides of the Channel, sometimes in 
Ireland as weU. 

For purposes, however, like the present, we must absolutely 
ignore all these famous sagas as authorities of a truly historical 
character. We must igjpore ^ historical authorities, in 
spite of Ihe occasional beauties of their style ; in spite of its high 
average merit ; in spite of the vivid pictures they give us of the 
times in which they were written or^o which they refer. We 
must remember that the earliest of%em was written in the 
reign of Henry II,, or later, and that this was more than 1(X) 
years after the Norman conquest, not only of Normandy, but of 
England; remembering also, that when England was conquered, 
the conquerors were Frenchmen rather than Scandinavians; 
that the Norse tongue was either not spoken at all, or spoken 
in a few localities : perhaps in a Norse quarteA>f Bayeux, 
though this is doubtftJ. We must remember that the dukes 
of Normand]^ and the early kings of England, one and all, bore 
names like William, Richard, Robert, and Henry, rather than 
names like Harold, Canute, or Olaf; and that the laws were 
essentially French and feudal rather than allodial or ^Jorsc. 
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Nor is this a new doctrine. Though many historians 
neglected it, oigf^t least, Sir Francis Palgrave, in his trenchaij 
and decisive manner, draws due attention to it;^ Tlie old Latin 
chronicles ijkere subsequent .to the events they delivered ; but 
they were earlier than the Anglo-Norman roinances which pass 
for histqty: l|^^^'‘^eir turn, being older than anything (with 
the exception of a few fragmeils Oif poetry) that has yet been 
found in Norse. 

The Sagas were, for the most part, composed in Iceland, a 
remote and isolated country, in which therq|pvas but Ijttle geo- 
graphical knowledge and less historical criticism. Wliat the 
Icelanders did know' was this. They knew' the character of the 
inhabitants of their own hardy and independent island; they 
knew its superstitions and its legends ; they knew, in a general 
way, the recent histoiy of the mother country, Norway; and 
they know the later forms which the ^few fragments of the real 
history of the northern piracies had taken. These ran to the 
glory of the Nortlimen ; and, in the thirteenth century, a North- 
man generaJly meant a Norwegiar^ just as, in England, North- 
ximbcriand meant the (jouuty so called. Three centuries earlier, 
h(hvcvcr, Northumberland had meant everything to the north of 
th(y number, and iududed|CVorkshire,, In like manner, tlirco 
centuries before tlie dawn^ Norse literature, a Northman had 
meant a Dane, or even a Ilolsteiner ; a)»y one, in short, north of 
the Elbe. But what if this distinetioi^ w ere overlooked V What 
if it were the haliit, ])orhaps the pleasure, of the Norwegian 
chn)nicl(n*s to overlook it? What if, by ignoring it in iolo, a 
great d(*al of honour, of glory (of a. piratical kimi to be mw, 
hut still hou^ and glory) tronld be transferred from Denmark 
to Norway? In such a case, the te.pptatiofi to ignore, or even 
distort it, would take its way. At any rate, by considering the 
Northmen to be Norwegian y the conquest of some importarit 
countries could be claimed for Norway. 

Seeing tin' way io a confusion or distortion of this kind, 
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pwRy lay kittle stress upon the Icelandic account of Rollons 
ipn^ntage and genealogy. That Snc;^; wh%|;ives it^ was a 
vigorous and piwuresque writer^ is true. It is also true that he 
was no mere bookworm; |^ut^ on the contrary^ a maltbf action^ 
both in politics and social life. He wj&y in every way, a 
man of mark) though not a very scrupmbl^|fe^; Nothing, 
too> is clearer than his st|temd!it that Bollp/ the conqueror of 
Normandy, was a Norwegian. His fathei^^as an earl, — the Earl 
of More. Norway was his birtKiplace. We must set, however, 
against this, the m of the later Norman writers always calling 
him a Dane, and (what may, perhaps, prove £bo much) that 
of the cotemporary winters not naming him at all. Should this 
tendency to tamper with the few historical notices that the 
later Norwegians fell in with seem exaggerated, let us take a 
story from the Fomaldar Saga. Ivar Beirlausi, probably Ivar 
the Legless, or the Short-Jegged, one of the most prominent of 
the Norwegian heroes, is a son of Eagnar Lodbrog and his wife 
Aslaug. He lands on the coast of Northumberland to avenge 
the death of his father^his ^her, by the way, who is made to 
live at three different times at onee, and for whom, though we 
get plenty of minute details (one of which gives us the very 
words which he sung ndi^n put ||^ a barrel of venomous 
serpents and poisoned to death), we^pive no accurate date — and 
having obtained a concession from King Ella (who had no 
existence at either the time or place ascribed to him) of as 
much land as he could enclose in a horse’s hide ; cuts up a 
skin into thongs, and encloses ground enough for a (dty, no 
less a eij^ than the episcopal town of York. To say nothing 
about YoA being founded centuries before IvarJlPtime, what is 
the stoiy but a rehabilitation of the foundation of Carthage? 
and a secondhand one too. The Saxons under Hengist are said 
to have done the same thing, and to have built Thong Castle, 
a name probably suggested by Ithanceaster, a real town. The 
Thuringians did the same. The Eussians, who took Moscow, 
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did the same; and ii^is not imp<3^&ible that if the history of 
British India ^ere written by Indians, Clive would have done 
the same at Madras or Calcutta. 

Howeve^^this NorthpaaiL does it fqp the third time in early 
German history only : the^notion being suggested by the old 
name the fact 0£^or meaning, in the poetical language 

of Norway, a If we loojt^to .the Norse sagas for history, 

wc should remember the rule mechanics, that * nothing is 
stronger than its \<reakest part,^ and pay attention to such triflings 
and tamperings as these. 

Iliat the history of the Danes has to be separated from that 
of the Saxons of the Saxon shore, has already been shown. 
'Pherc is, however, a third population, from which both the Danes 
and the Saxons must be distinguished. 

The names of the dukes of Normandy, and (what is more 
interesting) the names of all the eayly kings ol‘ England, arc 
iieither German, in the way that tlmse of the descendants of 
C^harlcniagiH^ are (Jerman, nor yet Danish, in tluj way that 
Camite. and Harold are Danish. 


It is submitted that they were Gothic ; and it is not difficult 
t() sec Jiow the Goths could found a dynasty in Normandy. 
After tlie sack of Borne they re-crossed tlu'. Ai[)s and overran 
southern Gaul. They made Toulouse and Arles tlicir ea])itals, 
and after they had cut their way farther westwards, Bordeaux, 
fbider Hieodoric, they exhibite^l us high a ebalizatiou as wius 
cxhihitwl by any of the early (-Jermau conquerors, and the 
rmiguifieeiict^ and eh.*gii)]ce "of the court of thcii* king, is praised 
hy a competent, tiiough partial, witneiss. As the Erank powers 
rose, that of the Gotbs sank; and afer tbe Burgundians hfwl 
been (X)m|iiorc(l by (lovis, the expulsion of the Goths followT^d. 
They erossc^l the Pyrenees, and retimted into Spain, whore they 
founded a kingdom, which lasted until the Alahometan invasion. 
T'o this it only ]mrtially gavcj >vay. The remnants of the nation 
betook themselves to tlie fast nesses of the Pyrenees, from wdurh. 
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in due timsfr they reconquilfed the whol^ of their original do- 
main j the present Queen of Spain being of their^lfynasty. That 
a fraction of this retained its hold on^he more extreme parts of 
Gaul, is likely. The characteristic uam^ of Eichard;%ud Henry 
— ^names equally strange to the Nommen and the Franks — ap- 
pear chiefly in the Spanish and En^sh dynast^ ; the former 
as Becared, the latter as 

If this view be accurate, there is one of thevOarly invasions of 
Britain, in which Channel Islanders may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have played a part ; a small, and an ephemeral one ; but 
still an early British invasion. I allude to settlement of the Jutes 
in the Isle of Wight and Hampshire. The notices of these are 
but few. Still they are clear and precise; more so, indeed, 
than those of the Jutes of Kent. All three are mentioned l)y 
Beda, but with this diffe^nce. Of the occupants of Kent, he 
merely says that they were of Jute origin; a statement that 
might bo made by a writer of the present time, notwithstanding 
the fact, that throughout the whole of the county, there is no 
such thing as even the most distant approximation of a Jute to 
be found or heard of. Concerning the Jutes, however, of the 
Isle of Wight, he makes the specific- statement, that they were 
the actual holders of the island wh^ he wrote. More expli- 
citly still does he mention those of the opposite coast of Hamp- 
shire ; of which he says, that “ up to this day it is called tlic; 
nation of the Jutes Qua usque hodie in provincia occiden- 
tahm Saxonum Jutarum natio nominatur, posita contra ipsam 
insulam vectam” In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, this Jutarum 
natio becomes Jutnacyn, or Jute kind. 

Elsewhere'*^ the present writer has gone fully into the details 
of the origin of these Jutes, and has given at large his reasons 
against their being considered as Jutlanders from the present 
peninsula of Jutland, accompanied with the suggestion that their 
* ** The English Language.” Fifth edition ; 1861. 
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real and immediate origin was £ra!S$ the Gotfis of the opposite 
coast of Gaul, the Goths of the kingdom of Theodoric, the 
Goths''Who, either before the rise of the Prank dominion, or 
ISuring the wars by whicli the Franks succeeded in reducing 
them, associated themselves with the Saxons of the sea-coast, 
becanjie, to some extei^, maritime in their habits, and, to some 
extent also, the invaders and Germanizers of Britain. That we 
fail in fixing them exactly in tlic Channel Islands is not sur- 
prising. We find them, however, on each side of them; in the 
parts about Bayeux, on the Loire, and in sjfjic Isle of Wight. 
We find special evidence tq. some island, at least, having bc(m 
tlunr c(ccui)ancy ; for one of the notices tells us, that after a bat- 
tle betwe(jti the Homans and the Saxons, the latter, having been 
beaten, their islands were taken and destroye<l by the Pranks — 
iiwuldi eorum cum multo populo inlerempto a Frauus capim atque 
mhvcrsm sunt. After this, their great oaptaiii, Adovaorius, who 
had taken hostages from the town of Angers, and had other- 
M'ise r(*.nd<‘red himself formidable to the Pranks, made p(;aee 
with king Chilpen’ie, and joined in an attack upon the Alans. 
Soon after this, (’hristinnity softened tin; manners of Uu^sc rude 
pirates, and th(;y became peac(*fu! and i{ui(‘t sul)jeets. 

Asin'i’a gvus S?i\u. vivciis ijUH.si frM/n' Rnim, 

'Ic ni<ulir.:iinu. hollua si\itu 


So writes a poetieal imnegynst of the Mmc:, \ cnaijiins ['o»‘ti!- 
natus, to his bishop of iSautirs. 

That these were 8a>.ons of th<‘ fjoire, rallicr than tin. Seine, 
Saxons of Anjou and Poitou, ratlier t!i.an of Ntafuandy, and 
Saxons of south, ratlua' tluin of nortj^ Britauy is certain ; hut 
it is also eortain that they W'ere the Saxojis of the Lil.us 8a\- 
onieiiTn, who had extended their southwanls : and it is 

iiighly ju’obablc that, if they were suHiciently insular in them' 
habits 1,0 havi‘ establisjicd themselves in tin.; small islmids of thi; 
Hay of Bis(.'a\ , they uere not likely to have neglected the friore 
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important ones of the CUInnel^ which lay so directly in the 
passage from their northern settlements to their southern ones. 

Bui we may bring them nearer still. That the particular popu- 
lation with which the Saxons may.be said to have fraternised, wafi 
that of the Goths, is evident frorR almost all of the scanty notices 
that have reached us concerning them ; and it is equally cle||r that 
they were essentially hostile to the Franks. Thp Franks, hqwever, 
conquered both ; though not without a struggle. And when the 
conflict was over, the Frank king congratulated himself. Every 
word of his letter^o the emperor Justinian, in reference to this 
event, is important. In the first p^ce, he mentions that he has 
reduccil the Visigoths of the northern coast of Franck: this 
being the Litus Saxonicum ; whereas the original Gothic king- 
dom was on the south and east, in Guieime and Languedoc, witli 
Thoulouse and Arles for its capitals. In the second, he men- 
tions the JEutii Saxonid^ who, he says, have given themselves 
up to him of their own accord. Who these Eutii were is a 
question, concerning which there are extreme views, and much 
speculation : however, that word for word, Eutii is Jute, no one 
has either denim or doubted. Thirdly, he adds, that his domi- 
nion is extended even to the shores of the ocean. If so, the 
islands were the probable retreat of some of these Goths of the 
northern coast, and their near kinsman the Eutii Saxonici, who 
seem to have been simply the Goths of the Saxon shore, the 
Goths in alliance with the Saxons of Bayeux, and, doubtless, 
other cities as well; the Saxons, who made Sussex and Wessex, 
on the opposite coast of Britain, Saxon, whilst the Goths m)vc 
making Kent and Hampshire Gothic, or as the later writers call 
it. Jute.* 

The first notice of the Northmen is as early as a.d. 515 , more 

* The Saxons, also the mysterious Ot Ungua (?) Scueonica. This is a term of 
uncertain orthography in ono of the capitularies of Charles the Bald. Whatever 
may have been the exact name, the locality to which it^applies is well known. It 
was a district near Bayeux, the pre*eminent Saxon town. 
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than two centuries befbre^ny of their recorded invasions of Eng- 
land ; yet it is a very definite and autlientic one. The pirate's 
themselves are named Danes ; their king is named Chochilaichns, 
a word which has been identified with the legendary Hngleikr, and 
the still more mysterious Havelok. The place upon which they 
landed was B>pagns Chattuariorumf or a district of the Chattuarii, 
a district which again suggests a German element, and that an 
early one. More than this, it suggeii|ij| a population which was 
neitlicr Gothic nor Saxon, though more Saxon than aught efib ; 
for, though the name of tlie Chattuarii is not a common one, the 
notices of it, thougli somewhat scanty, are remarkably definite, 
and'^ know a good deal about tlie pojmlation which bore it. 

I ts original locality was the frontier of Holland, in the country 
l)etween the Macs and Niers, and Geizefurt was the chief town 
of tlic district. In the fourth century they were both po^verlul 
and formidaldc, and the Romans, under a cjommauder so active* 
as the ein|)cror Julij^, found it difiicult to reduce them. ^^Acir 
power, however, was broken, and a great system of colonization 
was the result; Many thousands of tln^ (.'hattuarii, along with . 
their neighbours, the Ghainavi and f'l’isians, wmtc transplanted 
intb^fjaul, especially’ in the parts about AiuicMis, Reauvais, aiul 
Tiangres. Of the settlements thus effeeted, the best known are 
those of Franeln* ComjUe and Burgundy, and if these were tlu^ 
parts of wbieb we were now writing tlie lustory, the voi*y names 
and localities of the (liattuurian villages etudd be given, 

Unfortnuately, the details of thc^ nortlunai and western scttlo 
meuW^'^j taf more obMUire. That the Ghattuarii, however, who 
%ere thus attaekc^l by Ghoehilni(dms, were o(?cupaiits of either 
No^iandy or Iheardy, is almost certain ; though the doctrine* 
that it was the (duittuarii of the original district in the Lower 
llhiiie has many anthoritative sup|Sners. The notice, how- 
ever, which .gives ns the name, specially states that Gaul was 
the Country whi<Ji was attackedr and that the <:i)m}uerf)r of 
(5feKjhiMchus was 'riusxloricf, the king of the Franks, Add to 
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this^ tbat the name Dane occurs as early as the middle of the 
sixth cCntiuy. The panegyrist of the Fr^k king, Chilperic, 
wroteM)f a king whom the Goth, the Gallon, the DaWlty the 
Jute, tlie Saxon, and the Breton feared — 

Quern G^ta, Vasco tremuiit, Dams, Euthio, Saxo, Britannus, 
dCini patre quos acie te domitasse patet. 

■ ^foaiUius FortwnatHs ad Chilpericum, Megem, 9, 1. 

%he Euthio here is the Euthian of Saxony, of whom notice 
has already been tdken. 

Of Danes, definitely and specially designated by that name, 
these the two earliest notices. They are, doubtleBS>^ort : 
but they are, at the same time, definite, cotemporai*y, trust- 
worthy, and above all, at least three hundred years before the 
time of Bollo. 

When.th^ next appear is in 787, 793, and 794; and it is on 
the coasts^),^ England that they show t^pnselves. They are 
Mentioned in two places as Northmen, or Danes, Their fleet 
<^nsisted of but three ships. They landed on tlfe Isle of Port- 
land, an import^Qit locality, inasmuch as it shows that they had 
ploughed their way across the Channel as well as the CNS^an 
Ocean, and that the southeni as well as the northern and eastern 
coasts of Britain were known to them. 

After this there is another pause, — a short one compared with 
the last, but still a pause. Thirty-eight years later, they come 
both in greater numbers and more regularly. From a.d. 832 to 
A.D. 845, there is no year without a Danish invas^.^n 851, 
they winter in the Isle of Thanet. London is attacked. 
king, the holy St. Edmund, of East Anglia, is put to di^th 
by them; another, Burgred, of Mercia, discomfited. York is' 
sacked ; so are the great ^nasteries of Medamsted, or Peterbe^ 
rough, and Crowland. Indeed, the latter half of'theiiinth centu^ 
is the great era of the Danish invasions of Englanch Checked, 
however, by Alfred, and Athelstan, they fail to reflutil*%e 
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island, until, a century later, the Unready Ethelred is succeeded 
by Canute. Concurrently with t]^e earlier invasions of England, 
attacks were made by them upon the coasts of Germany and 
Holland. These, however, were effectivel/%efcnded by Charle- 
magne ; and all that the Danes are known to have done during 
the reign of that powerful emperor was to have effected some 
settlements on Friesland and the islands between the Zuyder 
Zee and the Weser. 

In the reign, however, of his successdr^ they became as fomii- 
dalro on the Continent as in Britain ; and here we shall do well 
to attend to the .few details which have come to us from tnist- 
ufert% sources concerning them. They are called Northmen, 
and this, perliaps, is the commonest name. It is also a name 
which, If it stood alone, we should be justific^d in translating 
Norwe^^n. But they are also called Danes; and, very often, 
they are called Danes or Northmen^ Thjit the Norwegian, and 
even the Icelandic language, was sometimes called tlic Danish 
lonyue, is not to he (*onc<‘aled ; so that the term under notice 
does not absolutely exclude Nonvay from a share iiL these con- 
rptests, Tliere arc, however, other names which tend to do so. 
One of these is March)/ an; a term whiidi meaTit the men be- 
tween the hilbe and lyvdor.or tlic. men of clui march ov homdary, 
between (jerinany jind Denmark. Marrhman or Norman, is a 
I’ominon expression of the cote.mporary writers. Now, though 
% Marehmaii might bo a German rather than a Darai, he conld 
•icarc{^y Norwegian. '^I'he names or letters whieli the in- 
vaders^i^ed (for they were mn wholly ii literate;, ar(» expressly 
[jailed the Marvomaanic ](‘lterK ; and it is the Marromanni or 


Mfitrchnen, who are .s[)eciaHy sta<e<l to have sacked Rouen. 
ri^Jnst name of importance (for the meaning of the tom 
Ascomaun, though important (dsewhere need not delay ns here), 
is Nordalidnyian ; whioli meant ni» occnipant of the parts be- 
yoitll the ft)0 ; muclj the sum«} as Marchman, 

'ftt would be* ditlieiilt lo linti a scries of terms whi<’]», Mip[)osing 
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the men to whom they applied were Norwegians, iioiiit so little 
towaxda Norway. Neither dp they point, solely and wholly, 
to Denmark. They point to Holstein and Sleswiek, rather 
than to Jutland mit the Isles ; suggesting a Saxon as well as 
Danish element. Indeed, Northman is the older name ; or (at 
any rate), it is the commoner one in the older records. It is not 
until we get to the eleventh century, that the term Dane pre- 
ponderates* Andfor Ijilthere is a reason. The name North- 
mSn, was a name applfli by the Franks ; and they applied it to 
such Germans ana Scandinavians, in^fferently, as lay be|^nd 
their own empire. They applied it, at linAi to the more distant 
Saxons and Frisians — ^to all those northern nations who 
one and the same time, hostile, pagan, independent, and other 
than Frank. Hoyrever, as the Frank empire extended, d^e name 
receded. It first meant all the tribes beyond the We^; then 
all beyoi|i;the Elbe ] then the Danes beyond the Eyder ; finally, 
the NorWiiigttns. 

0 The details of these invasions show us (as far as a negative 
can be shown), that it was not anywhere and everywhere that 
the Northmen landed. There are four rivers wliieh theyf^re 
expressly stated to have favoured — ^the Rhine, the Scheldt, the 
Seine, and the Loire. On the first, their highest point seems to 
have been Bonn ; on the second, Dil ; on the third, Orleans ; 
on the fourth. Tours. Of their invasions elsewhere — in Spain 
(where they were well beaten by the Moors) ; in Italy; in Sicily; 
and in Greece nothing need here be said. All thatHes be|ore us 
at the present time, are the facts that directly, or indir^y, beai* 
on the history of the western half of Normandy and Bi^ny. 

. Concerning these, we may safely commit ourselves to .‘the 
statement, that along the whole coast, beyond Bayeux au^he 
Loire, th&e^ is no trace of any settlement from Germany, Worn 
Denmark, or from Norway ; and that between the Seine and the 
Loire, there is no trace of any from Denmark. BaySpt was Ger- 
man, i. e., Sajtgn, as has been already shown : but between #e 
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valleys of the Seine and the Loire the tr^es of the Danes are 
nil. That the comparatively impracticable character of the 
coasts with its single harbour of St. Male (a fact, to which 
attention was drawn at the beginning of the present volume), 
has had much to do with this, is almost certain. The fact, 
however, is more important than the reason for it. Nor is 
tliis the only one. It seems as if the Danes had an instinctive 
aptitude for choosing level and fertile^^, districts like their own, 
and as if the Norwegians had had enough of rock and hOl at 
home. 

Another foreign element was introduced by the Leti. In 
the beginning of the fourtli century, when the Emperor Julian 
was engaged in a war against the Franks and Chama\d of the 
Lower Rhine, he wrote that he intended to send a number of 
youths of barbarous (])rohably (xerman) origin, who had either 
l)ccu taken captive, or had given themselves up, and whom he 
called Leti, Of th(‘se he made colonists, and placed in several 
parts of (iuul; not, however, regularly. The greater part was 
distributed over Tlclgiuin, and tbc Noithcrn provinces. There 
is special mi^ntiou, hc>wever, that some were jdaced in Britany, 
in the parts about ('outanees. 

.And no\> let us ask what is tbe eonclusi(.u) ' What and who 
were the Channel IslamhTs previous to t\\v de\('lopment of tlu* 
dnehy of Normandy V 1'bc result is a negalive one. Vet the 
clja})t(T that has lam devoted to ii.s iiuestigation has been a 
long one to the reader, atid not :ui easy to the writer. It 
is sjibmitt('d, however, that in some <;ases an apparently undue 
amount of preliminaries is e.Kcusahje, ( ven when it leads to no- 
thing positive, if oiK^ doiitrineis more generally cun*eiit than an- 
other, it is that the ('ban m l Islands are Norman, Reasons have 
been given for making them, in everything cJtcept their political 
connection (Urn importance of \vhi(*.h bnot undervalued) Breton; 
so far, at least, us tliere were anything exclusively. Another doc- 
trine, equally cuiTeut is, that Normandy was what it was Ijc- 
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cause it was Nors&^Norse meaning Northern or Scandinavian^ 
rather than German. Combine this with the previous one^ and 
the Channel Islands were the same. But^ even as a portion of 
Normandy^ they were not this. Yet in Normandy itself the 
notion is prevalent^ general — ^perhaps universal. AU Norman 
ethnology runs in this direction ; as any one may see who con- 
sults the writings of either high authorities like Deppiiig^ or of 
the second-hand and third-hand text-books. It may fairly be 
said^ that in southern and middle Europe this is the ordinary 
opinion. That here and there> there is a passing allusion to the 
Saxons of Bayeux and to the hitherto unexplained Otlingua Saxo- 
niea, is true ; and it is also true that Ranke has noticed the non- 
Norman dynasty of the Bobertinians^ though without a line of 
ex|danation or detail ; the Gothic element being wholly over- 
loooked^ still more the likelihood of these same Goths being the 
Jutes of JSent, Hampshire^ and the Isle of Wight. Of the 
minor German elements^ and of what we may call the early 
Banes — ^the Danes of the sixth century — ^the Danes of Clioail- 
aicus — ^the Danes of Theodebert^s letter — ^little, if any notice 
has been taken. Yet the history of the Continent must be, to 
a great extent^ the history of the Island also. 

If, after the critics of France, Central Europe, and Denmark, 
we touch the country of the proper Scandinavians, where with 
ftdl competence of learning there is, at least, an equal amount 
of laudable patriotism, there is more than ever that must run 
the gauntlet of criticism. Let any one visit Stockholm or 
Christiana, and deny that Hollo was a Norwegian — even though 
he may have admitted that he was a Dane. He will not pass 
an uncriticised opinion; unless, indeed, it be contemptuously 
disposed of as unworthy of refutation or contradiction. Every 
man to the north of the Baltic believes, that William the Con- 
queror was from Hollo (as, indeed, he was), and that Rollo was 
the son of the Earl of Mori. Snorro Sturleson has said it ; and 
though Snorro Sturleson wrote three centuries after Rollons 
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deaths who shall contradict him ? Is not a Northman a Nor- 
wegian ? 

If all this be either exaggeration or error, surely it is worth 
while to analyse the grounds on which it is corrected. 

This is the excuSfc of the present writer. 

He holds that, there or thereabouts, the earliest history of the 
Channel Islands is as follows ; — 

1. At first, the occupants were Bretons; few in number, pa- 
gans, and probably, ])oor fishermen. 

2. Under tlie Homans, a sliglit infusion of either Roman or 
legionary ])lood may Jiavo taken place — more in Alderney than 
in Jersey, more iu Jersey tliaii in Sark. 

3. When the Litiis Saxonicum was established, thei*e may 
have been on them light-houses for tlie honest sailor, or smaH 
j)iratie{il holdings for the corsair, as the case liiight be. There 
w(;rc, however, no emporia or places, either rich, through the 
arts of peacx*, (»r formidable for th(! moehanism of war. 

1. When the. Irish (3mivh, uiuha* the school of St. Colum- 
hauus, was in its full missionary vigour, Iiish missionaries 
preach(!d the (iospcl to the islanclct’s, and among both the mis- 
sionaries and the islanders there may ha\e been a fcNv Saxons of 
the Litus. 

T). In the sixth centnrv, some portion of that mixture of 
Saxons, Danes, C'hattuarii, Leti, ( Jotlis, Bretons, and lloimuiiscd 
Cauls, wiiom the Frank kings <lro\<‘ to the very coasts of the 
may have iw^taken themselves to the islands opposite. 

Sohdy and w holly on cireumstautial evideiK^e, it is })rohable 
that such was the ease. On (drcumstantial evidence, it is pro- 
bable that at this time they received a notable ami heteroge- 
neous iucrea.se of tlicir population; especially is it probable that 
a portion of the lutes who settlcii in the Tsk of Wight and 
Hampshire, be(*ame islanders itH well as Britons. Under the 
name Eathio we find them on tU<* French coast: under the 
name Jutt' in Britain. They arc accounted for by the jVank 
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kitigEsfavai^eBea^side. They BB-appear in Ham|>shire. The 
ifltaW lie b^ween. The time jigrees. That this is circumstan- 
tial eyidence is dear^ and it is onl^ as such that it is put forward. 

ilhat the pe|n]lation was scanty before the time of St. MBg- 
loire Mhd St. Helerius, is an inference from the names of those 
saints being the names of the two chief towns. 

Henee^ the elements of the population of the parts nearest 
the islands were as follows: — (1) original Keltic; (2) Roman; 
(3) Legkhiary; (4) Saxon; (5) Gothic; (6) Letic; (7) Frank; 
(8) ? Vandal : all earlier than the time of Rollo, and most of 
them German; to which we may add, as a possible element, tlie 
Alans of Britany. 

H^t the soldiers of the Roman garrison were not necessarily 
^|p|nan, is suggested by the word Legionary. Some of them, 
indeed, are piartii^arly stated to have been foreign. There is, 
for instance, a special mention of the troop of cavalry from Dal- 
matia — Equites Dalmatte. 

The Vandal element is the most doubtful of all ; indeed, the 
only notice which suggests it is in the Life of St. Helerius. Still 
it is not unlikely. Before that saint died, the well-known Van- 
dal settlement in Spain, of which a memorial exists at the present 
time in the name Andalusia, had been made. On the other 
hand, the settlers had not been there long enough to lose their 
original characteristic and to have become, like the modern 
Anddusians, amalgamated with the other inhabitants of the 
peninsula. It is probable, then, that the murderers of St. Ilcle- 
rius were really what the Life makes them, — Vandals, from the 
Vandalic, or Andalusian portion of Spain, their original country, 
as we learn from other quarters, having been Silesia. 

Whether the Gothic hypothesis be true, is a question recom- 
mended to tike able lawyers of the islands, and of Normandy. 
With a clear perception of the points wherein the Norman Code 
difiers from that of France in general, with a distinct perception 
of i1» peculiar characteristics, let them take up the Code of the 
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Salian Franks, the Danish 6odes, and the Norse Codes, and 
compare them with that of the .Groths. The materials lH all 
the collations exist: and to those who can use better than a 
layman pretends to do, they are recommended. 

Nor are they without an important bearing upon tlSe l^story 
of both Normandy and England; indeed, it is upon these that 
they bear so decidedly as almost to necess^||te the re-writing of 
some stereotyped chapter in both French and English history. 
If the Jutes of Kent be Goths of Gaul.; if the Jutes of Hamp- 
shire be the same ; if Hengist be a Goth ; if Neustria became 
Normandy on the strength of Gothic and Saxon rather than of 
Noi"se elements, there is surely much to be corrected in most of 
the ordinary histories. 

As to Iloilo himself, the whole of his biography is uncertain. 
Whoever allows himself to criticke, not orl^ the Norse ac- 
counts in general, but the minute details of the narrative of our 
earliest Norman authority, Dudo de St. Quentin, at the same time 
laying due stress uj)on tlie notices of these Northern Goths or 
Jutes, along witli the Gothic character of all the names of the 
dukes of N 9 rmandy, can scarcely fail in having doubts as to 
his having been a Dane at all. Even if he do, the cpiestion 
ius to the origin oi M ie names of the^h)rman dypasty 
untouched : inasmiOT as Hollo never took the name of duke. 
His son did : but his son, thor^ the succe^^wr to his indili^vcc 
and ability, was not the succc^br to his dukedom. for 

word, Hollo, or Hou, is Rudolf, a Gothic, and not a Scandinavian 
name — not, at Icjist, either an eaady or a one; What, 

then, was the hold and successfiil chief who bbre^i? ft is b^d 
to say. Apparently, lie a repn'seutativc. 

Gothic family (perhaps the royal one), wlu), avafliug hirnsdif of 
the assistance of the Northern invaders, assimilated liimself to 
their manners and idcuitilicdlpmself with their ftatioraaUty. 

If tlie previous speculations are sounds there must have been 
a near affinity in blood between the Channel Islmiders and the 
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Ide of Wight. With both the was Keltic; 
Aere was a probablo infusion of Saxon blood fiom 
I Saxmticum ; and with both, which is more interesting, 
) was,, in idl probabiUtgr, a Gothic element as well. At any 
rsite, i^ecmnoct t^ So called Jutes of Hampshire with the 
Obt^ whom Theodebert drove to the sea, we may fairly do the 
same with the Channid Islanders themsdves. 



[The subjc^ediilustration represents one of the beautiful bays 
on the east: coast of Jersey, with Archirondelle Tower in the 
middle dis^ce. It is described in page 99, and is near one of 
the ntost interesting of the ancient pagan monuments of the 
island,— the crodl||»h, behind Anne Port, figured in another 
chiqrtetr. St. CatHerine’s ^ ope of the harbours by which ac- 
cess torn France is most easy. — D. T. A.] 
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CHAPTER XV. 


LATER IT^STOR^^ FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
TO TflE BE(HNNING OF THE CIVIL WARS. 



Koii t!n.‘ of tlu! (^oiu[ucix>r autl tiu? thrive wJiicli succeeded 
it, \v(r may say, 'm a rou^li way, that the nllegiauce of the 
Islands liken latcd ; being English under William tiic FirsL 
Norman under Rufus, English under Henry the Fin^t^ and 
Norman again under Stephen. This was hecausb the conflicts 
between the ducky and tin*, kingdom stili went on. The Norman 
liarons avIk; had faih;d tf) lind ba*ge estato in England, who 
were not prepared to AtigUciise themselves, who Jiossibly may 
have looked upon Engknd EngJ^h of Henry the Second's 
time looked upon Ireland 8is a rtide country and au 
tain posstission), licld, that on the demi’s^e of the fatliiery the duchy 
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and the kingdom were separate ^ and that the former went to the 
eldest son, the chivalrous but impolitic Robert. Upon this they 
ad;ed, and, until Robert, after the death of Rufiis, was defeated 
by his surviving brother,^Henry I., at Tinchebray, it was with 
the duchy that the islands went. But the field of Tinchebray, 
followed by the abandonment on the part of Robert of his rights 
with his captivity and absolute dependence on the King of Eng- 
land made them English. Then caipe the reign of Stephen, 
with his equivocal title : a tiLe which held better in Normandy 
than in England, and made the islands during his reign, Norman. 
They could have been no losers by this ; inasmuch as Stcpheu^s 
reign gave us, in England, the mammum of either mis-govern- 
ment or anarchy. 

With Henry II., the allegiance reverted to its original course — 
original, at least, so far as the battle of Hastings was its origin ; 
and the sovereign of the^ islands was, as the successor of Wil- 
liam I. and Henry I., King of England and Duke of Normandy 
besides. He was also Duke of Guienne, or Aquitania ; and this 
domain, combined with that of Normandy, piadc him a greater 
power in France than the French king himself. It also kept up 
the importance of the Channel Islands, even after the loss of 
Normandy. * 

Under a king like Richard I., who, out t>f his eleven years of 
rule, passed less than as many months in England, little is to be 
found in even the chronicles of London and York, much less in 
those of St. Helier^j and St. Peteris Port. 

But,^th John, an important era begins. The key to John^s 
prominence m island history lies in the chronic state of hostility 
which lay between him and Philip Augustus. It lies, too, in 
the fact of its being mhis reign that, over and above the division 
between England and Normandy, Normandy was divided against 
itself. There was the Normandy^f the Seine and there was the 
Normandy of the open sea. There was the Normandy of Rouen 
and the Normandy of St. Peteris and St. Helieris. There was the 
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agricultural Normandy and there was the maritime Normandy. 
There was, to use a classical term of distinction, the Normandy 
df the Peraea and the Normandy of the Islands, There were the 
relations of the continent to Venice and the relations of Venice 
to the continent. And the difference was real. In the reign of 
King John, the history of the two divisions separates itself into 
two parts, even as, in the seventh century, the history of Venice 
separates itself from that of the opposite coast of Italy. Conti- 
nental Normandy was reduced by Philip Augustus. Insular 
Novniaiidy was retained by John. The former took the first 
step in the way towards ]>ecoming Ifrench ; the latter, the first 
towaiYls l)ccoming Knglisli. Whatever John did in the way of 
evil, he, at least (unless wc choose to say that the islands held 
him), held the islands for England. 

No one can have attended to the tendencies of the modern 
s<;liool of what is called history — too often the narrative of events 
wliich iK'ver liappcnied — without having a certain (M)nvietion 
that, before many years are over, some clo(|ucni ('Xj)ositor of 
some hitherto unknown records will do fur .lohn what has heen 
(lone for lltmry VHl. and others ; iv., will (to use a (toarse ex- 
])iTssion) ^vfutewash liiin. Then' will l)(‘ an cn’or of fame; 
and the barons who won Magna Chailu will he the villains of 
the trausaetiun. John will (alixT H('nn') ))c the greatest king 
wlu) has nij(M] over l‘]iigland; and tlie faets of his having given 
a ljurd Mayor to rjoiuion and a constitution to (iuorusi^y will 
inalii*. him tlu* founder of the fnuiii(*ipal liberties of Grvat Britain. 
Sn.ch a history will, doubtless, be writhvn; and it ought to he 
written in the Islands. To insular Normandy the Constitution 
of .lolin is siiujily wdiat the IMagna Oharta is in EnglaJid ; sav(‘, 
and exec])t that, instead of being extorted fvoni the sovereign, it 
was given by him. 

Of this insular Magna ('Imrta, however, there is no original 
deed. To wdiat there is, tlicrc is no seal. It bears the name of 
John in its heading only. Like Meklnsedcc, it has neither father 
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nor mother. There is a copy, wliich seems to have come of it- 
self; a copy which delivers a series of clauses of a miscellaneous 
character. It has many elements of suspicion against it as aTi 
original document, and it is hy native writers that they have 
been pointed out. A critical investigation of its claim to authen- 
ticity by Mr. Haviland, is the basis of the present remarks ; so,, 
that it is not from the quiver of a stranger that the arrows are 
shot. However, the facts in the adverse criticism have been 
verified, and they are unfavourable to the authenticity of the 
document. The credit, however, on John^s side, remains the 
satue. Though the Constitution of King John in Guenisey, 
may be embodied in only a secondary record, it represents 
something; jiist like the fli^ocryphal laws of* Edward the Con- 
fessor in England. His reign, too, is an epoch. It represents 
the division between the two Normandies. 

We may separate, then, the history of the document froni 
the history of the islands and the history of ^he constitution : 
remembering that, whatever else happened, there happened in 
the reign of John the division of Normandy against itself. One 
of the unequivocal facts connected with this period is the absolute 
cessation of the Judges-in-Eyre of Normandy visiting the island 
for the administration of the laws of the ducliy. The old practicu' 
was for two knights, resident in tlie island, to administer ordinary 
justice, but, at stated periods, to be assisted, superseded, or over- 
ruled by two visitant judges from Normandy. The function of 
these latter was now superseded by that of resident jurats. 
What else belongs to the constitution of John will be noticed in 
the sequel. 

Still, the link that bound the islands to Normandy was not 
wholly severed even during the reign of John. One strong bond 
of union stfll remained; so strong, that it was the end of the 
sixteenth century before it wholly disappeared. This was the 
connexion between the islands and the diocese of Coutances. 
The clergy seem to have been pre-eminently continental in 
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respect to their politics and feelings, and the canon of Blanche- 
land* was one of the first who suffered for being so. He went 
over to the enemy, and his tithes and revenues were seized and 
ai)plied to general purposes (especially the defence of the island) ; 
with the exception of a fraction, which was reserved as an endow - 
incut for the dean. Edward III, appropriated the temporal right 
of the priory of Mount St. Michael, and presented William de 
Caillai’d to the curacy of our Lady of St. Mary of the Castle, 
from wliich the Bishop of Coutances himself ejected him, and 
inducted John Yiquet, a Norman. The king, U])ou this, ejected 
the Norman : nor was ho the first of his name who had done 
the like. A similar act had been done in Jersey by his grand- 
father. 

If the king failed to fill up a vacancy within six months, tlie 
bishop appointed ; but this was, in practice, only under sufferance. 
When a llobcrt Lyset was nominated to the rectory of St. Peter’s, 
the bisliop refused to induct lilm on the plea that the presenta- 
tion on tlic })art of tlu^ king was mad(‘ after it had lapsed. U])On 
this, the king sent a peremptory order eoiumauding Jiiin to either 
induct his nominee or foi'fcit his lomjjoralitics within tluj islands. 
In one, and pcrliaps more tbuu one, in^tullce the pope himself 
appointed. 

The real authority of the bishop was ('xev<Mscd by a surrogate, 
who united the fiuu^tion^ of ilcan, arclidcacou, nud chancellor. 
The jiriors formed another disuifeeicMl bo(l\ of e(*(d(\siiisties. How 
much property belonging to the religious cstabiishnuaits of the 
island lay in Normandy is uJiknown. It is only certain that a 
great deal of the pvo[jm*ty in the island was ap])ropriated to 
religious cstablisli incuts in. Nojanandy. carried with it the 

residence in the islands ivf a large liody of alicfisr> Disaffected 
throughout, they were finally banished by iltniry V., on the pica 
of their bcnig little better than sjiies am), traitors. It AVfis by 
degrees, then, ratlior than by any sudden tiluit the Iwnd 
ecclesiastic was unloosed. 
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‘ Ui^der Henry the islands are mentioned in conjunction 
with Oascony^ a portion of the Aquitanian dominion^ the dowry 
of Haory still held by England. 

Under ^dward 1.^ there is a notice of disturbances; and, 
under his successor^ of confusion and anarchy. With Edward 
a better state of things began. 

The exact details of the minute history of the important pri- 
vilege of , neutrality, as granted to the Channel Islands, are 
obscure. But, in proportion as they are minute, they are mi- 
important. Besides this, they are so much earlier than even 
the earliest beginning of the commercial prosperity of either 
Jersey or Guernsey, that the careful investigation of them would 
be little more than a matter of literary curiosity. According to 
Duncan, there is a difference of eight years, between the ordi- 
nary and the real dates of the first ordinance of neutrality ; 
and, according to the same writer, Guernsey had, for a short 
time, extensive possession of it. 

In 1380, Pius IV., in the tenth year of his popedom issued a 
Biill, in which he anathematizes and excommunicates any one who 
shall molest, grieve, or disturb the islanders. It was a Bull 
which was violated two years after its issue by the vice-ad- 
miral of France, who seized and detained a Guernsey barque, 
but it was obeyed by the French king, who ordered the release 
of it. Four years after it was formally registered, and published 
in France, and it received the royal signature at Senlis, August 
2, 1886. 

A little earlier, Francis, Duke of Britany, had published it 
A.D., 1384, in his own duchy, where it was acted upon fairly, 
though strictly. A Guernsey barque had been taken by a pri- 
vateer. The Wanders were released; but the English were de- 
clared a lawful prize. Such the working of the Bull of Pius IV., 
and ite concomitants; ranging from ISSCfNio 1390. 

The docume#, however, which is noticed by Duncan, is eight 
years earlier, being a safe conduct from Louis, the Bastard of 
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Bourbon, then admiral of Francse, in the name of the king, 
dated Volognes, Pehmary 25, 1372. It ‘^forbids all the subjects 
of the king of France, and all those of his allies, to molest, in 
any manner whatsoever, the inhabitants of Guernsey^ either in 
their persons or their property; or the inhabitants of those 
islets or rocks depending upon, and adjacent to, Guenisey ; such 
as Sark, Herm, and others, which it is practicable to reach at 
low water, excluding all others, except the Parish of the Vale, 
Lihou, and Castle Comet ; and this order was to be in force till 
the 15th of April following, when a general safe conduct was 
promised. 

" As all other })laccs not named in this preliminary order 
wer(i ex(duded from the privilege of neutrality, it is clear that 
neither Jersey or Alderney participated in its benefit. 

The main facts, however, are clear and ])atent. l^om the 
yeign of Edward HI., till tlie reign of William 111., the Chan- 
nel Islandi were, one and all, free from foreign aggression, espe- 
cially on the part of France, and, most cspoeially, from th(^ 
Breton portion of it. 

The oldest charter wliieh Guernsey possesses upon this point 
belongs to the reign of Ileiiry VI.; but it is a eonfimuition of 
previous ones rather tlian a primary doemmait ; aiul it cites, 
with tlie special statement that they have been inspected ami 
approved, previous ones of Efbvard 111., ilielKiid Jl., rienrv 
JY., and Henry V, 

Two events, however, of some importance diU'ing the migii of 
Edward HI. touch Gucmsc} , though it is ditlieiiU to say Imw 
closely. There wH ii naval baftle fought oft‘ the island, and 
th(?re was a dt^seent on tlu? roast. Whotlnu' they have any closer 
connection with the lii^tlar history, ami whether tliey explain 
any of the local names and legcnuls, is a matter oil wliitdi a few 
remarks will be in Let tlu^ et>ast of Guernsey 

be the place, and the time v.i>. 1313. 

Kiigland,. at this time, hiv^ thriic furmidabh' enemies, all 
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pcmeifa] on the ocean^ and two of them^ even in naval skill and 
entei^rise> her equals or her rivals. The chronic state of war- 
fare between Edward and the king of Prance, Philip, gives us 
France ; but Prance was in close alliance with Spain, and com- 
manded not only the use of the Spanish fleet, but the services 
of the best naval captain of the day, Don Louis ^de la Cerda, 
equidly well known as Don Louis de Espafla. Bold, ^nter- 
prising, and skilful, he was equally unscrupulous, sanguinary^ 
and rapacious : indeed, in the naval wars of this period, he is by 
far the most conspicuous personage. The third navjif'combined 
against us was that of the Genoese, who sometimes under the 
name of reprisals, sometimes as pure and simple pirates, and 
sometimes as allies of Prance, set at nought all that the pni- 
dence, the spirit, the courage, or the resources of Edward could 
move against them. In one of his expostulations, he fairly 
charges them with having, in a time of peace, invaded tlie soi^ 
of England. ^ 

When the war, then, concerning the succession to the duke- 
dom of Britany broke out, they were ready to swell the naval 
forces of France and Spain, in support of the claims, of Charles 
of Blois, nephew to the king of France, who claimed, in right of 
his mother, against John, Earl of Montfort, who liad offered to 
hold the dukedom of Edward as king of lYance, provided he 
would assist him in his claims. The treaty was kept secret for • 
a time, but for a time only. Montfort was taken prisoner ; his 
countess, one of the virago heroines of the time, was besieged in 
Hennebon, but relieved by the English ; so that, after a time, 
the war was transferred from tie land to th^Ca, and Robert of 
Artois, Earl of Richmond, was opposed to the formidable Don 
Luis. 

With a fleet of forty-six vessels of moderate burden, the earl 
left Southampton with succours for Britan|^’ His object was 
known,and Don Luis, with thirty-two ships, one thousand men-at- 
arms, and three thousand Genoese, was ordered to ii^rccpt him. 
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He waited off -Guernsey to do so. The English were delayed^^ 
by contrary winds, but, on approaching the island, they recog- 
nised the enemy in their Spanish carricks, high-built, and 
greater than any one of the English." The numbers, however, 
were in their favour. The trumpets were ^sounded, the banners 
raised, tbe ships set in order, the anchors planted on the deck. 
In three of *the largest Spanish ships were the three admirals, 
Carlo Grimaldi, Odoardo Doria, and Don Ijuis himself. 

By the archers and by the gunners, on each aide, the main 
^ |)art of the w^ork had now to be done. Each company had tlie 
national weapon — the Ihiglish the long, the Genoese, the cross, 
bow. When the comliat became closer, the ordinary fighting- 
men bore themselves l>ravcly; but, more notably than either 
man-at-arms or arclicr, the Countess of Montfort herself. She 

w^," writes Froissart, well worth a man, for slie had tlie 
hear! of a man, and slie had in her hand a rusty, but sharp, 
sword, 4fercwitli she fought fecely. The enemy, from their 
high ships, threw down great bars of iron, and other weapons 
prci)ared for siu'h scu’vic^e, and thus tliey greatly annoyed the 
p]uglish arcliors. Tins was a great engagemoit, wliidi could 
not but have (uidcd with great loss ou both sid(‘s, if it liad been 
carn(?d to a close*. But the god of battles ordered it otherwise, 
for the fight haviisg begun about oveuiug, and night came upon 
tbein so dark aud disrjiol, that they were all forc'od, as it were 
by concert, to give* over, for they could discern lu^thing to any 
purpose." So they prepared to lay by for ibo night. But a 
storm arose, as though all the world should have e.nded, the 
ehune.nts contciidiug with as gi'eat animosity as lately the t^vo 
fleets had joined. There \yas none so turdv but ho would gladly 
have been on land, till slilps daslung together, that, they 
deemed all would be riven to pieces." Tim Faiglisb tlum made 
for the coast of France;, and landed wear Yannes. The Spaniards 
stood out to sea. 

The next name is that of Ivuii, Ivan dc G idles, or Within * 
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t^&ans a Welshman, as he would be called in the ‘English of the 
present time. All that is known about him is from the follow- 
ing extract from Froissart, which tells us — 

Bfsa of Wales was th#Bon of a prince of Wales, whom King Edward, for 
some reason I am ignorant of, had put to death, and seized his territories and 
prinripality, which he had given to his son, the Prince of Wales. Evan went to 
Franooi' to lay his complaints before King Charles, of the injuries he had snflTered 
from the Kin g of England, by the death of his father and the seizure of his in> 
heritanoe. v 

The King of France had retained him in his service, and much advanced him, 
by giving him the commmid of a large body of men at arms. In this summer he. 
sent him to sea with four thousand ^ghting men, with whom ho acquitted himself 
much to his honour, as you shall n^ hear. 

When he took command of these men at arms, and vessels which the King of 
France had equipped and provided for him, he embarked in the port of llarilour, 
and set fnU sail for England, making the island of G-uernsey, which lies opposite 
to Kormandy. Edmund Boss, squire of honour to the King of Engla^(|i;^ was 
then governor of that island. 

On hearing of the arrival of the Fr^^ under the command of he was 
much angered, and advanced out to meet him.- He issued his summons" throughout 
the island, which is not 'large and ooUectod, as well of bis own men as of the 
islanders, about eight hundred, with whom he gave battle. It was sharp and 
long ; but the English at last were defeated, leaving upwards of four hundred 
dead on the field. Edmund was forced to fiy, otherwise he must have been slain 
or taken. He escaped with great difficulty, and saved himself in a handsome 
eastle, called Cornet, situated two leagues from where the battle had been fought, 
and which he had beforehand provided with every thing necessary for such a 
fortress. 

After this defeat, Evan, having collected his army, and hearing that Edmund 
had retreated into Cornet Castle, advanced tliither, and invested it closely, giving 
firequent assaults j but the castle was strong and well provided with artillery, so 
that the French could not gain it. 

It was during the time of this siege the unfortunate defeat and capture of the 
Earl of Pembroke and Sir Guiscard d’ Angle happened before la Rochelle, which 
has been juat related. 

The -King'of Franoe, when he heard of the suedess of the Spaniards, was ex- 
ceedingly rejoio^, and paid more attention than ever to the afiairs of Poitou ; for 
he thought, perhaps lightly enough, that, if the English should have a few more 
such defeats, the cities and principal towns would soon surrender to him. Ho 
therefore determined, with the advice of his council, to send the constable and all 
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his men nt arms into Poitou, Saintonage, and the Boohellois, in order to carry on 
the war more brislcly by sea and land, whilst the English party should be without 
a leader, for the whole country was warering in its allegiance. He therefore sent 
messengers to Evan of Wales, who was lying before Cornet Castle, as he was 
perfectly acquainted with the state of it, and knew it to be impr^able, ordering 
him instantly to break up the siege, to put to sea in a vessd equipped for him, and 
to make sail for Spain, to prevail on King Henry to grant him boats and galleys, 
with his admirals at arms, to blockade Bochelle. 

Evan, on receiving the messengers with the king’s orders, promptly obeyed 
them, as was right, broke up the siege and disbanded tlie men, lending them 
vessels to carry them to Harfleur. He himself immediately embarked on board a 
largo ship, and made sail fur Spain. Thus was the siege of Cornet Castle raised. 

In Henry V.’s rei<rn, tlierc was — as is well known — a i^eat 
tVoTKih war. Tliere liad been a smaller under his j)redccessor ; 
iuid thci'e was a greater and (to England) a more disastrous one 
under his siieccssor. In all of these, the islands were harassed. 
In the last, the French held Jersey for six years. 

For the reign of Fleury \'1I. we liave the following notice : — 

Tlio paid Mr. liobert and Hiolimond arrived at this town of Portsmoutli oji the 
22nd (lay of June, and were thow! for Iho sfiac'c of twelve daj b h^fow [fhero was] 
SI wind that could suit them. And on tin? (liirtceulh day tlio} left Portsmouth, 
which was the tth day of July, nboui niiu? o’dot'k. And the wsnd blow fi'oiii the 
north-west all that day till evening, near .«nnsct, and tl)(‘u the wind eluingod to 
llie south. And nolhiri^ could be done but to cast anclior, becsiusc tlic wind siml 
tide wore against us. And wo cast uuchor l)oyoml Poole, in a, place called Swari- 
/eo.'^ * And there wc wei'c till olevcn o’clock, before luiuuighr. Auil then we 
weighed anclior. And the wind and title wmained Lt'avomnble] till next morning 
ul live o’clock, and wills this short wind we giiined Wcymoiith. And thci'e we 
were all thsil day, vvhieli was Use liflh day. And ou the sixth day, at t^>u o’clock at 
night, wtj loll VVeysnouth, against the wishes of the sail(»ts> hecuu-^e Lhij wind was 
insulTicicnt j but ^Master Ulitford commanded them tt‘ depuct, to shorten the 
Voyage, »o as lo make the more hast e to accomplish wlmt the king had commanded 
us. And all tliat night after je hml set off the tvtnd blow west north-west, but m 
lightly all that night and all nhxt day, tlmi it was impossibie for uii .to gain (he 
coast of Hritany, but wo were obliged to take the isle of Ouoiviacy, which we did. 

And as we wei’C entering mo harbour of St. Pt tor’s Port, two ships of war caaic 
out upon iH, tlic one from St.. Alalo, of forty tons burden, and the other of Chcr- 
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bown, burden. Th^ attacked us rerj fiercely j but wo defended 

dittseltM 6oitf theni| God be thanked, so well, that if Master Olifibrd had allowed, 
we have taken both of them. But Master OlifTord would not have our 
people to fight until we should be landed, because ho would not run the risk for 
the Make of the great charge we had in our embassy. And so we wore landed at 
Cornet Castle ; and there the lieutenant came to receive us, with the soldiers of 
the castle, which lieutenant was still called John Apris. And after we were 
thus landed, Master Clifford prayed the said lieutenant, that it would please him 
to lend him some of hii soldiers to assist the ship, and that they might give cliase 
again to the two French ships, or else that ho would fight them. And the said 
lieutenant said that he would do so very willingly ; and he lent him fourteen men, 
who went on board. And as soon as they were on board, the master of the ship 
ordered to weigh anchor and lower the sail, and took to the chase after them. 
But the wind calmed on them, and the French liad not courage to wait, but went 
away and put to sea. And so our people returned to the said harbour of St. 
Peter's Port. 

When we had come to the said port, we found there four ships of French pil- 
grws, among whom was the Grand Porcon and his wife, and another knight, 
called Moigan, who wore going on a pilgrimage to St. James. We arrived^m the 
town of Sc. Peteris Port on the 7th day^^f the said month of J uly. Ai|d there we 
remain^ till the 11th, which was a Sunday; and that 11th day in the evening at 
sunset we left St. Peter's Port with a wind from the north-east, and arrived at 
Lantregier next morning at six o'clock, which was the 12th day of July. — 
Madhado't Journals, First Embassy to Britany^ 1490. 

Until the Reformation, there b little to be recorded. The 
Bishop was still the Bishop of Coutahees. The religious estab- 
lishm^ents, though naturally weakened and impoverished by 
Henry V., still had something which could be confiscated ; 
and the procedure by which the monasteries were abolished in 
England was extended to the island. Under Edward VI., the 
English liturgy, translated into French, was introduced, and the 
mass abolished. Under Mary, there was more than the usual 
amount of revolting and inhuman iparl^dom ; and there were 
other persecutions in which the Roman Catholics were the 
victims, even less justifiable under Elizabeth. This, however, 
is merelj^ the history of England in general. 

In 1656, the Bishop of Coutauces acted for the lust time as 
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the Metropolitan of the islands. He pressed certain pecuniary 
claims, and the dean was ordered to answer them. The bishop 
ignored the dean ; and the dean said that if the bishop would 
renounce the pope and swear allegiance to the queen, he should 
be acknowledged. The bishop never ggit his money; and, 
two years afterwards the islands were finally separated from 
Coiitances, and were attached to the sec of Winchester. This 
was not an absolute innovation. For a short time, during 
John’s reign, they had been transferred to Exeter, and for a 
short time, iindter Henry to Salisbury. This latter transfer 
had the sanction of Pope Alexander VI. Indeed, it was a 
political rather than an ecclesiastical alteration : Salisbury being 
as Papal as CoutaiKJCs; Coutanees no more Romanist than 
Salisbury. transfer, however, of 1688 was not only from 

Normandy to England, but from the region of Catholicism to 
the region of I’rotestantisin, 

The times, h()W(!ver, reepured elders ratlier than bishops; for, 
vrliatcv(;r may have l)o<ui the subsequent cliaracter of the insular 
(•Imrebes, their initiati(»n into Protestantism was largely I’res- 
l)yterian. Aiul this is what W(' expect a priori So far as 
Prance was Ih’otestant it was Calvinist; and, as long as 
ProU'stantism was persecuted, (hiernsey and Jersey were the 
retreats of numerous suect‘s.sive refugees, ho had no difficulty 
in propagating tlieir tenets among a people of the same blood 
and language as themselves; and tliis they did so cdcotnally that, 
before the accession of James L, the Imiiiff, the governor, and 
the d(.'au, and most of tlu^ other notable«s had cither joined in con- 
stituting a consistory, or encouraged its (sstabliBhmeut. Nor had 
the queen sot lierself against it. On the contrary, she had 
expressly allowc^d it for the tcfwns of St. Ilcliers and St. Peters 
Port. 13)it it spreatl beyond these pnHyinets; aJid complaints 
were preferred hy the rt'gular clergy that the faUihg-oif of their 
revenues was fust reducing them to qwerty and starvation. 
Meanwhile, the elders and ilcaconB apjKnntCd by the rest of 
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tlie community were joined by the jurats^ and not discouraged 
by tihe queen. 

Ha* successor was less inclined to let matters take their 
course; and with the accession of Jamte I. begins a notable 
diyergence be!fcween H^e history of the two chief islands, a diver- 
gence of which definite and» decided traces are still to be found. 
The key to it lies in the patent difference between Anglicism, in 
church matters, and Presbyterianism. Of Romanism, there 
was little left; but, of a predilection for those portions of 
Romanism which were compatible with the ^ctrines of the 
Church of England, and of a repugnance to them simply 
because they were Romanist, there was, at the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, as there is at the present moment, more than enough. 
Nor is it easy to account for them a priori, Heylin^s view of 
the matter, which leads us but a little way towards the solution, 
suggests that accident had a good deal to do with it. The king, 
with his strong Episcopal views, was enough of a North Briton 
to know that Anglicism was not easily forced upon a population 
which was unwiUing to receive it ; and that, if it were to he forced 
at aU, the process must be carried on covertly. He meant, then, 
to deal with one island at once, — ^taking each in its turn. For 
some reason or other that of Jersey came first. Hence, it is 
chiefly in its ecclesiastical aspects that the reign of James I. is 
important. 

On his accession, he was greeted by both islands with a loyal 
and congratulatory address, not unaccompanied with a memorial 
in favour of a confirmation of their privileges. These were duly 
set forth, examined, and ratified. The royal court was em- 
powered to levy dues on both foreign merchandize and home 
products for the maintenance of the necessary public works; 
and when complaints (in Guernsey, at least) had arisen concern- 
ing the powers of the governor, and a limitation was demanded, 
it was ordered that he was not to overstep, the boundaries of the 
constitution. Upon his either pressing, or appearing to press, 
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his prerogative. Sir Robert Gardiner and Dr. Huss^ were ap- 
pointed commissioners with power to settle disputes. The same 
names, however, will re-appear in the ecclesiastical contests, of 
wliich a short notice may now be given. 

In the first year of the king^s reign, the Dean of Jersqr, 
Dr. Baiidinell, along with other clergymen of the island, drew 
up a body of cRiions' agreeable to the discipline of the 
Church of England, and submitted them to the king. They 
were approved in England, but 'objected to in the island, 
especially ])y the Cartcrets, who were then not only the leading 
men in Jersey, but Jersey men of a Presbyterian turn of mind. 
These objections were referred by the king to the Ajf^chbishop of 
(Canterbury, and the Bishops of Lincoln and Winchester, who 
succeeded in modifying them in such a manner as to bring about 
a compromise. On the 8()tli of June, 1G03, they were confirmed 
and accepted, — aece])ted in Jersey, but not in Guernsey. Nor 
did the (ruernseymrni change their mind on the matter, not- 
withstaT)ding ])()th pressing? on tiie pari of the king, and 
porsiiasiou on the part of some of their fellow islanders. 

The details of this changes in Jersey are giv(ui ])y Hcylin. 
'J'he curahi of 8t. Jolui's parish died, and tin', eollo(piv appointed 
to the vacant hencfioc. I’licir nommeti was the learned and 
(courageous Brovin t. 

F]c»vv('ver, under James L, tho bias hi Jerstn' was tor the 
king, in (iuenisey for tlicir own opini(»u.s; and this dualism 
hetween tin', chief islands, which cxishni in the matlcv of Epis- 
copacy and Ih’cshyteriauism, e\istc?d in their political bearing 
during the wars ])ctwoon Gharlcs and the Parliaimmt. Jersey 
was for the king; (juirrnscy for tlu*, protector, 'fhero was, of 
course, a loyal mitiority on the one, and a rejiubricaii minority 
on the other hand. The preponderating feeling, however, on 
each side was decided. 

^fhe war declared by (Hilaries 1. against Prance, in which the 
descent of the duke of Buckingham on the Isle of Kho was 
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followed b; a discr^table repulse^ was the harbinger to the 
Channd Islands of the most impoi^ant events of their history. 
The didl war was only in prospect^ and had yet to break out ; 
but the earl <0 Danby was governor of Guernsey, and it was 
earl of Danby/as a royalist, whom the parliament, after the 
war had broken out, superseded by the earl of Warwick, as a 
;c6nstitutional, governor. In 1628, howeveiO it is for protection 
against the Frencl^ that the earl^ Danby applies; and it is 
only partially and incompletely that his request is attended to. 
Troubles threaten, money is scarce, the sea is stormy, and it is 
in the month of December, a. d. 1628, that the squadron is due. 
It is not gq^ together. The Assurance, of forty-two guns, two 
pinnaces, a ketch, and a merchantman, transpoii; four compa- 
nies, of which two are landed in Jersey, two in Guernsey. 
Pea^, however, was made early in the following year, and the 
danger that threatened the islands from the side of France blew 
over. Nevertheless, the voyage of Danby was an important one. 
A votes sacer accompanied him, — Heylin. 

Heylin^s.stay in the island was but short, not exceeding a 
fortnight. Hence, it is not for any minute details, or for infor- 
mation otherwise unattainable, that his work (with the cxceptio)*, 
of course, of the narrative of the special business which brouglit 
liim over) is referred to. It is little more than a book of travels, 
founded on an excursion in IVance ; the first, or nearly the first, 
of a long, but not honoured, line of successors. As this, it is 
curious; curious for showing how things foreign to England 
struck an observant, learned, and acute Englishman. 

The density of the island population excited his wonder; 
though, in putting the sum total of the inliabitants at 20,000, 
he has, doubtless, fallen into an exaggeration. But, though 
thick, the pppulation was poor; and both the poverty and the 
populousness he attributes to the law of inheritance (the gavel- 
kind of the islands, as he calls it), with its minute division and 
sub-division of the land. He findrthe belief in witches and the 
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vulgar forms of sorcsery pmalpit ;,; ai^ as hi oopld :i|LOt but 
have seen soMetliiug of the same ki^d lb lilngland^ we ngiiist sup- 
pose that it was excessively so. 

He admires t^e patriolb^and the Engli^^ ^tiAidity^^ tl^e 
people ; along with the utter absence of any Firendi sympathies, 
libugh French in language, tpy are English in everything 
else; under a libera custo^ ahd'^^'not in way ^LC^nsiiited 
witli taxes." In the privileges that.cut theiiM>n from this ac- 
quaiiitance, and in the devoted Protestantism of their creed, he 
saw 'the chief elements of tjieir Eii^lish feeling. 

To all this lie speaks ^ a personal observer. As a retailer of 
ane(iclotes he is less unexceptionable. The worst of stories 
conccniing the martyrs to Protestantism under the reign of 
Mary Is due to Heylin; and for this he went by hearsay. 

The ac^couiit to whicli this remark more specially refers is so 
horrible and revolting that we are botli bound and willing to 
take every hgitimatc exception to the evidence on which it vests 
in the hope of finding it inaccurate. One of the martyrs was a 
Perrotine Mjissey wdiose husband was a minister. \Vhi].st bound 
to the stake and burning, she gave birtli to a child ; giKwUy 
boy, which was presently snatchcxl up by W. irouse, one of the 
bystanders. Upon the noise of this .strange incident, the cruel 
bailiff rfjturned command that the poor infant must be cast again 
into the flames, which was accordingly pcrfonnctl ; and so that 
pretty balx^ w'as bom a martyr, and achled to t]»c number of the 
innocents." 'Duncan, as every one would be, willing to invali- 
date this shocking statement, appends to lus extract from He^din, 
some remarks by Mr. William Le Marcba0, ajnd;b^^^^ 

Tupper, both independent critra, 
cuse of the Mliflf, tntdef the, pfeb 
the orders of tliC' sp«StuaI-;=cc^^ 

stating that, on the cvuienct* of Pafcspna, Peir&tiae Mfissey was a 
prostitute who liad concealed Iw 

theless, delivered of the edvild to the stake*. 
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It is ^liAt^the likelihood or unlikelihood of this rests on 
tte of i^arsons as a Mdtness. 

Sroiy> every known detail of his life is against his credibility. 

4bly a jFesuilS^ but an agjpetate ; not Wy an apostate^ 
but im apostate because he l^d been detected in dishonesty, 
ile was, moreover, an acknomedged advocate, and a very tin- 
scrupulpus act which he wishes to get rid of was 

sufficiently odious to require either defence or denial; and to 
the defence of it, with such a man, the rule qai 8^ excuse 8* accuse 
must apply. As he wrote be^re Heylin, we must cite his de- 
fence as evidence to the original charge having been made; a 
circumst||LCe which Heylin most likely knew. 

Heylin, then, as to the fact, is scarcely an authority at all. 
Nor is Parsons a sufficient authority for the denial of it. Both 
were decided partizans : the one ready to either suppress or in- 
vent anything which would tell against his new creed ; the other, 
willing to hear and record of anything against Queen Mary; 
so much so, that the part of his book which bears upon her 
persecutions is little more than a rhetorical exercise. It be- 
gins in prose ; but concludes in an outburst of very indifferent 
poetry : 

“ Si nature neget facit indignatio versum.” 

Hearsay evidence, too, must have entered largely in the opi- 
nions he forms as to the relative merits of the Guemseymen and 
the Jerseymen ; to the former of which he gives the preference ; 
a preference, however, which rests more on their good fortune 
than their merits. Tliey were more commercial, and, as such, 
wealthier and more conversant with foreign countries, more 
sociable md more generous. The Jerseymen, on the other 
hahdj.^ere poorer, and more exclusively addicted to the tillage 
of the Bail ; whence came a melancholy surliness, a destitution 
of humanity, and swarms of beggars, of which there were none 
in Guernsey. Whatever may be the difference of disposition at 
the time, the influences, whether good or bad, of com- 
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raerce aiul contact with the world at largo are all on the side of 
Jersey. 

The famous Pryniie, too, in his way, described the castle in 
which he was confined ; for one of the violent acts of Charles I. 
was to banish him to Jersey, and BurUm to Guernsey. The 
following description is from his pen ; — 


Mont Orgueil castlcj is a lofty pile 
Within tho eastern part of ilersey isle, 

Seated upon a rocke, full large and higi), 

Close by the sea-sliore, ncitfc to Noriimnciio, 
iVoar to a sandy bay, where boats doo ride 
Within a ])e«>ro, safe from both wind and tide. 

Tlinw* parts thereof tho flowing sw«« surround, 

The fourth (nortli-w'estwards) is firm rookie gro»ui<l 
A proud high mount it hath, a ram pier long, 

I'oure gates, four postornes, bulwarks, seoinjes strong ; 
Fifleeu east pieces of artillery, 

With sundry iuur<lering ehauibers planlocl so, 

/Vs best may ftsuce it self, and hurt a foe ; 

A gmird of soldiers (strong eudugli til wari^c 
Ih'gius to tljuiider) in it lodged an*. 

Who waleh and ward it;dttly' night and day, 

For wliich the kingeilovrs 

T'ho Gtevemor, if prp 9 ont,( doth lye, 

1 r absent, his Hou.tetumt:C^Uty ; 

A man of wirre tlm kayf tfeth k^p; and look 
'J'lie gates cneh night of^WSi' high towering voek. 

'I'he oastlo 'i* hcfelthy, ami 

Tlu* prosptjot plOi^Hnt both, by soti^^nd laud. 

'Pwo boyatrotiS'^j Jofc«e. 

'.riic fortK*bso wliieh their progresso seems to erosflC. 

U'ho raging waves below; which ever dash 
T’hi'nipclves in pivws, whiles with it they ehrfh, &e.,, A..*. 


It is only necessary to add, that, thrftiglt tho matu cunmt of 
tlic liistory of the Clmnucl Tslatwk points to iVanoc as the fjuair. 
ter from which danger was to be expected, it dbes uot do 
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vjhotty and exclusively, At an early period Spain was formid- 
ablOi and as late as 1593^ so wary a man as the Lord Keeper 
to the two Houses of Parliament that ^^the King of 
Spain^ since he hath usurped upon the kingdom of Portugal^ 

hath thereby grown mighty He keepeth a navy 

armed to impeach all trade of merchandise from England to 

Gbscoigne and Guienne Yea, by means of his 

interest in St. Malbes, a port full of shipping for the war, he is 
a dangerous neighbour to the Queen^s isles of Jersey and Guern- 
sey, ancient possessions of this crown, and never conquered in 
the greatest wars with France." 

In the times, however, now coming under notice, it is France 
which is exclusively to be guarded against. 

[The view of Mont Orgucil. Castle in the subjoined illustra- 
tion represents its appearance at the present day. The castle is 
described in a previous page.] 



MONT OROUEIL CASTLE. 

VieV tiikcTi from t.hc sanrlii in OnjuvilJo Say. .Tersry. 



CHAPTER XVL 

LATER HISTORY CONTINUED— PERIOD OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. 

During tlic earlier years of the reif^ii of Charles I., and jit 
the begiiiiiirig of tlie eivil war, there was no great diftereiice 
between the })olitical hudiiig of the Jerseymen and Guernscymtni. 
As events, however, went on, a great change took place, ending 
in the development of an antagonism, wliieh liapjnly ended, 
at tlie Restoration, in a common feeling of loyalty. Tlic two 
islands took diftevent sides; Jersey being loyalist, Guernsey 
republican — each remaining, however, tlioroughly and intlexibly 
Protestant. 

In Jeivsey, the influence Sir (icorgc Carteret w-as inordi- 
nately great ; gi-eat, tiiongh by no means nnopposixl. He was 
hirasidf a Jersey man, and tar from being tlie only one of his 
name. In a complaint against him, laid before the parliament 
in H)42, the > ery cireumstance of his being an islander is made 
a,u ohjectiovi. lie was too rnuch a pluralist hintself, and he had 
too Tiiany kinsmen for vviioni he ft)und phmes, lie vtas over- 
bearing in niaunei’s, and arbitrary in his execution of the laws. 
He wfus, nevertheless, strong enough to hold the king^s party 
together; and in Jemy, this wa« a decided majority. 

In Guernsey , Sir Philip Osborne was govei’nor ; but in Guern- 
sey, the kelhv^ beyond the walk of the caVtle, was republican. 
The chief details of the elfeetive atid »U(!<H}Ssfurop|)jLisition of the 
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iA&nA, are connected with the names of De Beauvoir, Carey 
and Be Havilland. 

Not only were the two governors in communication with one 
another, but, on the 2nd of February, 1642, the day of what may 
be called the Guemsey^Bebellion, Carteret was in Castle Comet, 
with the credit of having arrived from England with arms and 
ammunition to be employed against the islands, and of having 
the intention to proceed to Prance for the purpose of levying 
more. The meeting before which this information was laid was 
held at the house of Sir John Pautrart, the lieutenant-bailitf, 
with Peter de Beauvoir, and Thomas Carey, jurats, in attend- 
ance. To the presence of Carteret in the island one of the 
constables gave evidence. The whole movement seems to have 
been eminently formal and legal. Upon the constable's deposi- 
tion, the above-named jurats and Pautrart applied to the bailiif, 
John de Queteville, for advice ; who merely replied that if he 
were ordered to arrest Sir G. Carteret he would do so. The two 
jurats then sent the sheriff to Sir P. Osborne to demand his 
guest, to which application no answer was vouchsafed. Further 
prevarication followed, until, by the 22nd of March, 1642, the 
Committee of Lords and Commons, a])i)ointed to "watch over tlie 
safety of the kingdom, had invested the provisional goveniment 
of the island in the hands of thirteen gentlemen, of whom De 
Beauvoir was president. • Their instructions, inter alia, were 
as follow : — 

** 1. — ^You shall seize the person of Sir Peter Osborne, knight, depnty-govornor 
of the island of Gnernsey, and tlie castle now in his custody ; and you shall scud 
him under a safe escort to the parliament, to answer such oflenocs, contempts, and 
other misdemeanours, as shall be objected against him. 

“ 2.-~Tott shall take into your custody, by inventory, all money, plate, and 
other goodsjbelonging to the said Sir Peter Osborne, and keep the same till further 
directions be given by this committee, or by parliament. 

*‘3.— You shall appoint a captain, oroommander-in-chiof, and other subordinate 
offioens over all the trained bands of the said island, who shall load, conduct, and 
exercise the ^Idiers,) according to the discipline of war. 
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“4.«.«7ou shall, by foroe of arms, take posaession of tho said castle, and fight 
with, kill, and slay all who make any resistance to you in the execution of this 
commission, and shall keep tlio said castle to the use of the king and kingdom of 
England. 

5. — You shall oppose and suppress all forces which may arrive in the island, 
without authority and consent ofboth houses of parliament. 

** 6. — shall assist all ships sent tiy authority of both houses of parliament 
for the defdnce’^^he said island, and guarding of the seas, and protection of his 
maJeBty?|i good subjects in those parts. 

“ 7.-^ You shall seize upon the persons and estates of all such as stand in defenc(‘ 
of the said Sir Fcter Osborne, and all others that have made, or shall make, war 
against the parliament. 

— You shall seize xipon all ships, barks, and all goods and provisions 
employed for the relief of tho said castle or fort, being in actual war against the 
parliament, or the property of those who have in any manner aidl^d or assisted 
those who wci’e, or are, in such actual war. 

“9- — You shall, from time to time, advise both houses of parliament, or this 
cjoinmittee, of your proceedings, and execute such further instructions as you may 
receive Irom (hem. 

“ 10.— You ahnll eolleet tho rents and other profits belonging to the governor 
of the said island, and shall employ the same for the defoueo thereof, and other 
puhlie eliarges. 

“It. — You shall grant and dispose of all such licenses for Irunsportiiig ajiy 
commodities for the relief and supply of tlic island out of the kingdom of England, 
as by law are warranted, in such manner as shall stand with justieo, and due 
respect to the good of the said islaiid, and the inliabitituts thereof.” 


Osborne, however, d(iie<i them, and threatetuMl to turn his eau- 
noTi on the town. Then the Commissioners wrote to tlu^ Parlia- 
?nont. Then Charles wrot(' to the F!ari of Daiihv as if ho had been 
iietually governor. was to promise th(‘ islanders tlial — 

“ In that island, that, as wo ever have had mosi espceiul Ciiru to preserve the 
Vrotestmit profession of tlie Christian ridigioii with your ainneut govern inent 
among you, your liberties, persons, and' }.a*op.n’tioii, .as settled by the laws ami 
(customs of your island, ^ shall we ever pros-erv'e them from all ianovations or 
aliendions whatsmwor, vyhereby you may enjoy tho bJesamgs iVf iran<piillity under 
us, as hen^tofore under our .pratlot^ossors; JJufc iu cas^a you any pateidar 
person, (for we l)uvo had of late top much of .those apirks) wlii> shall 

cast olf this, our just cominaud iu»d authority, you, U«> bailiff and jurats, arc to 
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oksely imprison such offenders, and proceed against Uiem with 
aq^itiop ia4 sererity, according to the laws; and upon any insurrectipn or other 
act duApyalty, we require you, our governor and deputy, by your martial power, 
to subdue such persons as shall rise against our authority by any traitorous 
attmOpti and we expect that both you, our governors, and you, our magistrates, 
will tahe such care, and give such mutual assistance to each other, as may preserve 
your peace and the loyalty of the ialaud, which we have always h)^ ^o much 
desired, knowing how much it imports that no advantage be gj^ t^ie designs 
of foreigners by faction ; of this \pe expect you will give us a speedy account, and 
for so doing, these, our letters, shall be to you, or any one of you, a sufScient 
warrant.”* 

The promise herein conveyed was put at what it was worth by 
the Guemseymen. Meanwhile, the parliamentary lieutenant- 
governor was Mr. Robert Russell, under the Earl of Warwick. 
The Parliament, however, did but little. When the spirit of the 
islanders waxed weak, it stimulated and upbraided them. Yet 
Osborne not only held out, but held as hostages three of the 
popular leaders. The following letter, on this point, tells part 
of its own story : — 

To the Earl of Warwick. 

** My Lord, —Our calamitous state (we having no hope of defence but under 
tlie wings of your protection) compels us to advise you that Castle Comet has, 
within these last days, received supplies from France and England, a large shallop 
having come from France, and two ships from England, one of them commanded 
by Captain Bowden, who has revolted against the paidiament. Captain Bowden 
arrived here from Dartmouth on Saturday last, the 22nd of this month, and 
anchored to the south of the castle, when he sent his boat on shore with letters 
addressed to the Ueuienant>gdvernor(Bussell), and to the commissioners appointed 
by the parliament, requesting them to come ou board his vessel to consult wiiiti 
him ou matters of great importance, he feigning to be ill. Upon this invitation 
Peter De Beauvoir, James De Havilland, and Peter Carey, three of the said 
oommissioimm, went on board, wlien they were immediately seiaed and treated 
as prisoners. The other vessel went to Jersey on the same errand, but our lieut.: 
general sent timely notice to that island. This circumstance induces us, with the 
oonsmit of Itobert Bussell, Esq., your lieutenant, to write to your Id^dship and 
inform you that this poor and feeble state has, at presmit, more need than ever of 

* Dated from Oxford, 9th of December, 164)3. 
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your aid sopporfc ; and we most dumbly pmy you, with all possible diligemxV 
to sen^l somejfessels, and all necesf<ary ammunition, in such quantities as yohr 
prdS^el^ay thinic proper, to protect us against the invasion of our enemies. 
Signed, James Guille, Peter De Beauvoir, Michael De Saumarea, John Bonamy, 
Thomas Corey, John Carey.” 

llie remainder is given iniihe details of the seizure of the 
three commissioners which, in a letter like the one before us, 
receives merely a short and cursory notice, and which even in 
a history of the islands taken generally can only claim a few 
lines of |iarrative. In a personal biograpliy, it would expand into 
an account of no snndl interest. It is that of a foul capture, 
and a bold escape. The man who took them was an adven- 
turer, to say tlie least. His name was Bowden. He left Guern- 
sey Avitli a parliamentary commission ; was talked-over by Prince 
Maurice, whom, unk^ss lie meant to be talked-over, he had no 
occfision to meet. He, ai)pareiitly, violated the spirit, if not the 
letter, of his instructions in doing so. However, he returned 
to Guernsey; kept up his show of parliamentary authority; in- 
\ eigled them aboard his ship; took them to the governor. He 
was, probaljly, honestly sxirprised in finding that the governor 
like a cautious man, instead of allowing him to take them 
across to Dartmouth, insisted on -tlicir being left with him. 
'riicre Avas bad wat<;r in the *!;xstle, few vax’ant rooms, and iio 
great amount of fresh moat. To this wc must attribute some 
real suffering on the sidc^ of the j)risoHers. Yet they were not 
separated, and wine and hm* aw s|>edally mentioned as part 
of lh(?ir allowarnais. Still they suffered ; yet were emboldened 
rather than dt'presscfl, /Vny^ man who escapes frona a prison 
must have eni*.rgy, ply^sical courag^M and peivseveramio; To 
Thomas Carey, Peter de Beauvoir, aud James de HaviH^d, ftill 
credit must be given for the&e high qualittes: That they would 
have l^cn haaigcd had they remained ope ludf hoik longer addi 
to the romance ; but the evidence of tl# Kea diiiy m wli^^ some 
good authority, who had limans of kuowiugy told sonip one else, 
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yAiO lukd HO .interest in deceiving. These hairbrea4ii;h risks 
cothmon in most escapes ; though not always real. 0eypnd 
d^htj however^ the prisoners under notice had a hard time and 
made a bold and successful attempt. 

They had been moved from a lower room^ in which th^was 
tome cotton^ to one above it. They cut through the flooT aown 
into the cotton vaults got the cotton^ made ropes, let themselves 
down, were fired on, got oflF, and resumed their authority. 

Such were the three ^^said commissioners,^^ three men of 
courage and endurance; and with this notice of their personal 
adventures we leave Guernsey, with its royalist governor and 
parliamentarian population, for the sister island. 

In 1643, Carteret, afterwards Sir George, was lieutenant-go- 
vernor of Jersey. The earl of Warwick had nominated Lid- 
cott, who had allowed himself to be persuaded that the real 
fiseling of the island was parliamentarian, and that nothing was 
wanted but a leader. Before three months were over, he found 
out his mistake, and returned to England. Charles I. then issued 
a proclamation from Oxford, in which he offered a free pardon to 
all who should return to their allegiance, with five exceptioiis. 
On the 24th of October, Carteret took the oaths. 

Soon after this the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II., 
joined the army of the West ; retiring till lie reached the Scilly 
Isles. 

It was on Friday, the 17th of April, 1646, that the frigate 
which bore the Prince, the Black Eagle, commanded by 
Captain Baldwin Wake, cast anchor before Elizabeth Castle, 
quietly and silently, as became a vessel with an inauspi- 
cious freight. The Prince was on l^ard. No salute was 
fired; no flag hung out. The royal ensign fluttered at the 
bowsprit of ihe royal vessel, and that was all. Yet the loy- 
alty of the island, though silent, was steady and sincere. It 
was no sign of prosperity at head-quarters that Charles came 
to Jersey ; it was as a refugee, or, at least, as a prince under 
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stress of threatening circumstances/ that he w^ received. A 
few hduTs after came the Boggerbank, of six^ and. a smaller 
vessel of four, guns ; the former with the chief officers, the latter 
with the subordinate servants of the household. They had been 
favoijfed by the wind; and, except three small vessels fi^m 
Guernsey by which they were overlooked, they saw nothing on 
the voyage to disturb them. Guernsey, however, was the quarter 
from which danger was more e8j)ecially apprehended ; and it was 
against the news of the princess whereabouts reaching Guernsey 
that the first steps, after his landing, were taken. On the very 
night it took place warrants were sent to the constables of every 
parish, enjoining an embargo on every harbour and creek, every 
spot on the coast from which a boat might escape Avith the 
tidings. They oozed out, neverthek^ss, and that in a form 
wliic?]i commanded tlw'. attention of the governor. He wi’ote to 
the Earl of Warwick that the prince had arrived in Jersey with 
six huiidred men, and that this might be considered as a design 
against Guernsey. The numher hcrcj given is about double the 
true one. Three, hundred individuals, there or thereabouts, cxin- 
stitnted the cortege of the Prinexj. This (as wc Jiavc seen) in- 
creased (nominally) to six hundred on his way to Guernsey, and 
by the time it had reached Paris, to thm? thousand. Among the 
chief names of tlu* princess court are those of the Earls of Berk- 
shin* and llrandford ; of the Lonls Cap<d, \Ve\)tNyorfh, and Hop- 
ton ; of his Cljaiicellor of the Exehecpier, Sir Pdward Hyde ; Sir 
John Greville, T. Oiiffineh (brother of the {amous procurer 
William), lay. nun i ; and Brs. Creighton, .Earles, Clay, aiiji Byam, 
clergymen, nurq|jer, however, soon swoll; amongst the 
later amvals that of John Macklin . being the most impor- 
tant. He was the first niim whom tive prinet^. knighted; his 
servict3 being that, as master of a . ojf eight 

hundred .tons, he had. made a pji’csont of her to 
She had twenty-eight pieces of ordiiapcc and above \^iK),p(H> 
in goods. 
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It Wiui at Elizabeth Castle that the Prince landed, and he 
foimi no reason to leave it during the whole of the stay in the 
ilton4j though, on the day after the arrival, Mont Orgueil was 
inq^ieoted by Lord Hopton with the special object of determining 
whether it was a fit and secure residence. The retinue ws| dis- 
posed of differently. The extent to which the several members of 
it can be said to have been quartered or billeted on the islanders 
was as follows :-^lodging was required for them gratis; and 
the riffht of pre-emption was allowed to the Princess purveyor. 
This mCanSi that the butchers and farmers were ordered to be 
present in the market-place at nine o^clock in the morning of the 
market-day, but that they were not to sell to any one, except the 
royal purveyor and the principal courtiers, imtil twelve. Add 
to this the fixation of a m(ixmum tariff, i,e., for the best mutton, 
three sous per pound ; for lamb, three sous six deniers ; for 
veal, two sous three deniers ; for beef, two sous six deniers ; for 
pullets, eight sous the couple. 

Then came Sunday, of which the islanders made a holiday , 
with meetings and bonfires. 

Monday gave the following proclamation : — 

la Cour de son Altesse Roy ale le Prince de Gaiks, 

Ce dix neuvieme jour d^Avril 164-6, son Altesse le prince dc 
Galles, etant h present en cette Isle de Jersey, fait savoir aux 
habitants d'icelles que s^il y a aucunes personnes h lui appartc- 
nantes, ou d^pendantes de sa Cour, qui par injure ou mepris, on 
autre voie que ce soit, fasse aucuns cxc^|^k aucun dcs habitants 
quails aient k en rendre leurs plaintes et ^larations au Chevalier 
George de Carteret, Lieutenant Governeur pour sa Majeste en 
cette dite I^le, desquels delinquants son Altesse veut et entend 
en faire justice exemplaire, selon Pexigeance du fait. . 
part le Prince et son Conseil. 


‘'itlCHAHD FaMSHAUJE.^^ 
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Nor was such an act uncalled for. During the late troubles^ 
when many were seriously disaffected, and many nSore suspectrf, 
much moveable property of value, especially the jewels ,the 
ladies, had been declared forfeit to the crown. That eveiyfi^g 
thus confiscated shoidd be restored to ita^ lawful owners, wi(^^ 
declared; and, by declaring it, Charles won golden optHIbns 
throughout the island, more esjiecially with the female portion 
of it. 

The week, in general, was given to levees and receptions, 
Friday, the 2'lth, being the great day. On this Sir George 
Carteret was made both Knight and Baronet. 

On the 2()th, being Sunday, the Prince, for the first time, left 
Elizabeth Castle, and set foot on the main island, in order to 
attend divine service at St. Helier^s. Then, for the first time, 
he showed himself to the islanders at large, by whom he was 
enthusiastically welcomed. He was, at all times, as we may 
readily believe, sufficiently accessible; dining in public, or 
rather allowing himself to be seen at dinner : of which he made 
stately and ceremonious meal ; served l)y his set officers of the 
household like full-blown moiiarchs at a genuitie (;onrt. 

Mcanwliilc, graver mattci’s claimed the attention of his council, 
in which there were intrigues and divisions of all sorts ; Lord 
Digby being the chief maelunator. lie had landed from Ireland 
with a company of three hundred Irish, distrusted by the 
islanders as forctgne;rs, and not loved as Eomaii Catholics. The 
mission of their oaptain seems to have been to play the gatnu of 
the Queen Mother, who strained every nervj^ to indube her sou 
to quit J ersey for ;^ncei To ' this, wRs mplutdv 

t)pposcd ; and a lett^J^^ti^ 
opposition. In this, be' ^unts put ^ 
which he exjvects will fajt on the piinfee, arid 

consequently the crown and the cause, iiVtjiiis into liVance 

should be so speedy as is pr<:n»sed, or 

by some attempt of the rel)ets;fioid it ia ricA bk d aet). 
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advantages be-presented to him, for his so 
my down lesser considerations/^ He fui*ther 
Sure no honest man in his wits can think fit that the 
Jjj pil -ghpuld bury himself in this obscure island from action. 
IlHp^aptiQn were as ready for him as he is for it ; but the 
•jltti'Mpn is only, whether it is more honourable to be without 
jabtipn in this island or in France. Let me speak a word now 
to ypu,” he continues, “ of the fruit and inconvenience of his 
residence here. He is within the king^s own domiuions, and in 
his own power, free from the least imputation or blemish that 
malioe itself can suggest him; and so in a much more 
honourable condition than he can be in the court of any foreign 
prince; and as he is assured of the affections, addresses, and 
assistance from England, so I conceive him more capable of the 
compassion and supplies of other princes, and allies, whilst he is 
here, than in France ; and I am not able to tell myself why Jlie 
might not more reasonably expect aid even from hVance, when 
he is here, than when he is at Paris. . . . The island itself is not 
to be attempted without a very great force, and, being lost, tin* 
princess remove into Franco is most easy and most safe. And 
of: this we have as great assurances as can be given, — the 
unanimous consent of all persons upon the place, who under- 
stand things of that nature.^^ 

Again — 

Oh! Mr. Secretary, I have not been well used since you 
and I parted, and truly I may, with modesty enough, say I 
have deserved to be more trusted than I have been; by the 
grace of God, nothing shall discourage me from doing my duty. 
We have teen with strange importunit|^^essed, from the hour 
we came hither to come into France, my Lord Culpeper being 
converted 'in that point, contrary to what was formerly his opi- 
nion. But fdl the rest are resolved not to consent to it, but in 
fCase of dan^j and then all men will sooner go thither than 
sti^^ the prince to be taken by the rebels; which we apprehend 
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9 Gi .little^ we conceive idand from, any 

force the Pa^liJLent can brfilg against it; and when ^at is 
^ti heie are t^vo castles iiupregnabl^frcni whence we can go 
into Prance^ though the whole navy be about ns. My If^ds 
Capel nnd Culpeper are gone #ilh the qn^en^ to persuai||i4fer 
majesty to rest satished till we may send to the king^ and re- 
ceive his pleasure. After his majesty is sufficiently informed of 
all particulars, and the strength and constitution of this island, 
if anything be positively imposed upon us before that be done, 
you will hear tliat I have retired myself intl^a chamber in one 
(jf these castles, ands^study under Sir Q^ge Carteret, who truly 
is a very worthy person. Kor I will kot be hurried by any 
command whatsoever into an action that 1 think will prove so 
jiernicious to the king, queen, prince, and realm, as this unne- 
cessary going of the prince into France in my judgment would 
do, (ixcicjit h(^tter r(?asons be given for it than I yet understand. 
We are ah glad to hear of the king^s safe arrival with the Scots, 
and of his honourable reception tbere/^ 

However, the prince w^as decided upon going, and llydc^s nar- 
ratives contiiiueH : — 

“ Tuesday uioruiug, alM)ut six of tlu* (;lock, we went again 
to the castle, and found tlie priiux* ready, and the \YLnd fair^ 
but the little vt^ss(^l in which he wa.s to go, was not eomc out 
of tlie road, by reason the seamen would not stir, declaring 
themselves that they w^ould not t*aiTv the prince into France. 
WlK'rcupon the prince de.sin^d Sir (ieo. Ctu’twright to go him- 
self thither, who ipiickly took order lliat the vessel came into 
the road. Hut by that time the wind was chaiigcd, so that the 
journey was respited till tlie next niorhiug, being Wednesday j 
bis highness commanding all jiersoim to be aboatfl by four of tilie 
clock the next morning. That nighi?the wdml was so high, that 
}io man durst put to sea, yet the impfitience of the prince was 
so great that towards tjvcjung he wonld St 

Maloes, or for any other part of France ; but wai by the seamen 
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dissuaded^ there being a^very slend^ wind^ and that &11 against 
him^ and the Channel ir^rted'tb be full of Parjiament ships 
and Aallops, so that the journey was again put olf till Thursday 
mco^ngj when some boats in which the servants and attendants 
witfe^lput to sea^ his highness Hhnself going aboard his frigate. 
Biit 4he wind was so full against him^ that the boats having 
been a league at sea were driven back, and so the prince came 
again on shore, where, he stayed till the afternoon. About five 
of the clock, the wind continuing still contrary, he resolved to 
try his fortune, a#l suddenly put all his company aboard, and 
himself went into his sh^ey, resolving to over; but, w^ithin 
half an hour after he tos at sea the wind Cfimc fair, and bJew 
a pretty gale, so that he went into the bigger vessel, and 
*by eleven of the clock at night, reached tlie French sliore, 
and lay at anchor till day break, and then he landed wutli all 
his retinue. 

^^From Tuesday morning that he first intended to go, 
stayed with great impatient, and w^ould never suffer any of his 
attendants or train to go out of the castle, lest they niiglit be* 
absent in that article of time when the wind should server, whicli 
he resolved to lay hold of. So that nobody w ent to bed from 
that time, till they came into Ifranec, and eat only suc^h meat 
as my lady Cartwright could suddenly provide. Tlie lords Caj)cll 
and Hopton, and the chancellor of the ]i)xchequer went once a 
day from the town to kiss his hands, after they had first taken 
their leave of him ; and stayed very little time, there growing 
every day a visible strangeness between them and the rest, in- 
somuch that they had little si)eech together, and the last day 
none ; the other lords sitting upon the bowling-green with tlu^ 
prince, who quickly left them, and they returned."" ^ 

The last three months of the year 1651, are tlie important 
times for the histories of both Guernsey and Jersey. Then it 
was that events moved rapidly, and that changes were not only 
sudden but great. The battle of Worcester was fought in the 
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jpecember, 

Ooi't^tiban tibsraex^^ tut #e^ am^'Wo ^ys on 
thd ^tv&igth of ihig! fumnl^s^^'flpad beUefy given to the siege 
o£ Elkabetb Ciuitl|;^Jthe only which held oilt with any 

notable On the jpime day that Chevies II. made 

Ifood his e8Cfl|)e the tern 3t ^^oveester, and set foot on the 
soil of France^ did the of Uic Parlian^cnt^ under Blake, 
laud in Jersey. The fhst division of the fleet anchored in St. 
Ouen^s Bay, favored by wind and weather, not^always, on other 
occasions, pro|)itiott|^^ CouOorrcntly with the news of their 
anchorage a soj^rt diffused itself to th<#^ effect that the king 
had been ma^a pri^cmer j so that the energy and influence of 
Sir G. Carterel jwere taxed to the utmost. He succeeded, how- 
ever, in sustc&ing both the courage and the loyalty of his 
partisans. 

After four hours combat between the {*tews of the parlia- 
mentary ships and the garrison and mihtia men of the island, 
the whole fleet dren off to St. Brelmle’s Ba) , where it was 
watched by the main body of tlie laud forces. Meanwhile, it 
sent back a squadron (o St. OuenV, and others towardl|V St. 
Auhiii^s Bay, St. Clement and (ijouMlIe, as if with the intention 
of landing in several places at oiiee. If all this, as appears to 
have b^n the case, were done with the special objt^t of liarassing 
the enemy by repeated diversions, the object of the invaders was 
fully effected ; for the evidence to the distress and fatigue of the 
troops, more especially the loefi is express. The eommis- 
sariat, if so it may be caHcdjt was wholly insiifRcicnt. Jn respect 
to the train bands, though gouerally good firemen, nevTr Imvitig 
been? used to he jfipom home, dirt an enemy attempt ns, aiul hover 
round the islaiut, as for som^ cbys they might in Mr weather and 
summer time, the people would be at a great loss for necessaries 
to subsist, and o^poneuce how to dhtpose of rtn^msclvcb. tJpou 
which account^ notwitliskndiitg ajd thn cin^ of Sir Geuigc Ih 
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GMfterrt at the mvasion of the ^Sfearper's foifoea in 4^1^ most 
the train Jitmds forsook him oh the niglit of St Oaen^a Bay, 
hefore the enemy landed." 

This night «of St. Ouen^s Bay was the one now under notice, 
'*the fetal night," as Palle/|n his extreme loyalty, calls it, 
which proved extraordinarily dark ; and, under favor which, 
the enemies landed a battalion, which, as soon as discovered, 
was, with great bravery and resolution, charged by the governor 
and the horse he had with him. The charge was bloody and 
desperate, many of the enemies being killed and wounded; but 
others poured on so fast that the infantry, dispersed along the 
coast for refreshment/ had not time to come in and sustain the 
horse, which certainly did wonders by the confession of the 
enemies themselves, who have often said that they could not 
have stood such another charge." Opposition, however, ceased; 
and the forces were landed; and, before many days were over, 
the Fort St. Aubin yielded at almost the first summons. As 
little resistance was offered by Mont Orgueil. The parliamen- 
tarians landed on the 23rd, and the capitulation nas signed 
on the 27th. The real, and, indeed, the only resistance was 
in Hizabeth Castle. It was, at first, caimonaded from St. 
Helier^s Hill. The garrison consisted of three hundred and 
forty men, with provisions for eight months. The chief persons 
of the island had betaken themselves thither; and the news of 
the king's escape and safe lauding in France had reached the 
governor. The spirits of cvciy one in the castle were raised ; 
and the cannonade from St. Hclier's Hill was doing but little 
mischief. More, however, was destined to be done by one of two 
huge mortars, which threw a shell upon the site of the old church 
of the Abbey of St. Helier, (now a part of the castle), and then 
the floor of aonagazine. The bomb broke through into vaults, 
and a terrible explosion of twelve barrels of gunpowder was the 
result. Forty soldiers of the garrison were killed, along with 
several armourers and workmen. 
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Communication with the Idng in France seema, for some 
reason or other, to liave been practicable during the six weeks 
of the siege. When Carteret first heard of his. escape, he sent a 
message of congratulation, and now, after the blowing-up of 
the magazine, he sent another. Charleses answer was fair, 
honest, and considerate. Ilis solicitations at the court of 
Louis XIV. had been in vain, and would still be so, though 
repeated never so often, such a conjunction there was of counsels 
and interests between Oomwell and the prime minister, Cardinal 
Mazarin. He could not deceive him with a profhise of succour, 
which he was in no condition himself to give, nor could obtain 
from others ; that he relied on his known ability and experience 
to do what to him should seem most proper ; yet advised liirn 
rather to accept of a rciisonable com])osition Avhilst it might be 
had than, by too obstinate a defeua^, bring so many loyal gcnile- 
nicn, with himself, into danger of being made prisoners of war.^’ 

Whatever may have been the feeling of the island towards 
tlie (?ausf* of the king, and however much certain details in tlie 
conduct of Sir Peter Osborne may be ojxni to grave exceptions, 
tlu; evidence of even liis oneinies speaks favorably to his courage 
and ca])acity in the dcdcnce of Castle Cornet. Nor was it {lenied 
by Cronnvell himself, wdio, cither frojn iiielinatioii or [xilioy, 
granted favourable tenns to the royalist (jonnnanders in each 
island. Tiie same day sunv the ca]>ituhition of Castle (^>rju‘t 
and the O.vjuiuittion of Klizahetli (’astie; a»i(.i tin? trnm of tin* 
surrender were, in either e;ise, hoiKuinible t<» all pavtic'^. 

The eighth ehuisc in the article of e^ipitulatiou for Jevsc} rnrt^ 
thus: — 

That Sir Goorgo CWU'ret, with all his miUtary jvud jitual oifu-uips, t.ithur in 
activii eervico or invalids, together with the pHvatu aoKUt'fs tmd gwuiloiuw 
the above-named castle, shall nrarclj onl, with their horses Aud arms of all sorts, 
to some convenient pla^ tfrilhiri the islaad, cplowra iiymg, tlmms bcaiing, and nU 
tlw honours of war* and Murrender them to tlioisowhoni Oeniavd llaiues 

may appoint for that purpose, with the oxo«^lou of ewo'hU fpr the privatest and 





A>r the 

IMI keep theh? aoooutroioAetB of oA iorhs wStti 
hoolci^ without b^ i^ailttNid or Mo#Od ftor i|^t tlu^^ 

or with the name of Colonel Boger Burgees 
hittead of that of Sir Peter Osborne^ whom he had succeeded^ 
tlif^AeaOhd <dause in the Guernsey article runs to the same effect* 
Poll incboinity and pardon were granted to all concerned in tho 
de&nco; from the commanding officer to the lowest private ; and 
in each article & a special clause to the effect — 

**Xb8t if it should happen that anj officer or private compnzed m these articles 
ihoitld violate them in whole or m part, suoh violation shall not be imputed to his 
party, but only to the person guilty.** 

The sufferings^ however^ and privations in each island had 
)een great; and from Guernsey, where the decided support of 
he Parliament had established a claim for some favor and 
ndulgence, we have an elaborate address to the Protector, which 
gives us a good account of the condition of the island. The 
laud was subject to both tithe and champart, — the latter being 
a payment of every twelfth sheaf of com : a portion of which 
was paid to the State and a portion to individuals. The Statens 
claim amounted to ninety-one pounds; the claims of individuals 
to one hundred and seventy livres, ten sous touniois. The 
inhabitants amounted to eight thousand, of wliich nineteen- 
twentieths are described as having no substance at all; some 
two or three as having two hundred pounds j?er annum ; and 
less than ten as being worth one hundred pounds per annum. 
Two-thirds of the land was out of cultivation; partly on account 
of the poverty of the islanders, partly on account of the heavy 
dues ; of which the above-mentioned tithe and champart, though 
the chief, were not the only ones. 

**3]noe th« year 1642, a moss of evils, hko a flood, have overflowed tho island, 
and all that was left good m tho condition thereof. The inhabitants, for declatmg 
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BM](t«| thtiCr i)»d ilMlr i1^ 1^^ 

«hut xtp \>s Giikv^biilk^ ^ Ofbonu^ i«r% atn^ (kn* 

ftet. 1 %eii)hi^s^d«i%t 1 ie 1 be»tfliikddi|l 08 r<^wtfr^ 

8mic68) and Wfttolimgs, oomnujoly A fomebtofla tl»ioei ihe^ 
frequent alarms from Smej, from C!aatU» Comat, from Hormmidjr^ from Britany^ 
and from the king’s shqiMi} they wore always in arms, as in a gayvij)o&, a frontier 
place remote from BngMd ; they constructed fartifioations and sereral other works 
for their defrnce, and were at their own charges for redueing and keeping Sark 
They Iiave paid for the maintenance of frigates to pierent relief being given to the 
cattle, for bed<9, candles, fire for the soldiers, and divers other disbursements 
amoimting to above thirty thousand pounds. But what grieved the island most, 
being an evil undeserved, was the filling it with soldiers, though for seven years 
before, by the meioy of God, and tht faithful endeavours of some active inhabi 
tauls, they had preserved themselves and the island m obedience to parliamdit , 
ind wlion the king was put to death, and his paity and interests were brought low 
in Englmd, Hurt was no it isoii to fiai for the inhabitants, who were then kept 
iindti like slivts aflroiitcd, tlncatencd, boattn tlicir ort hards were robbed, thwr 
tiets tut down, and their slutpstohn Iht parUament promised tint the solditis 
should bo no eliargt to the luhahitunt** jet they look uo notu e tliat the island was 
almost undone and could not bear th< biiidtn Tn hngland soldurs piy for Ibeir 
bedding, fire, and candle, or cK an quaitcted at inns and ilehousts, but the 
soldiers ixtorkd tins (iitcrtanmunt fiom it^ In this partitulir tht island has 
pud, in five vears, above seven thouMiid two huiubid pounds 
“Ihc humble (it sue thiicupun is, that thort maybe sonic chantoblc and just 
rcluf, since tlic inhabit lut aio nitmbeis of tin <ommonvn \Ith, ai wtll is otluis 
in tlu great part*, ibt I cof J bat the uiirtasonibic pivnunt of the alorcsudthn 
teentb bo no longer pud, but nr nth d Jhat catniuits, likewise, (at least tbcM 
bt longing to the st tie amouiitiiig to about mnefj on puun Is «tiihng per annum) 
bi If milted and abolished 11 is a small thing fer the state to grant and is ot 
g oit coii'Hequtnce to the welfm of the island m refoiencc to bulking up and 
ploughing the land Ihc bUte wiU b no lo-»erb tin leby, for when the people au 
encouraged, they will be ouabled to dueiid the ishnd by thin own nn ui-, having 
provibi ms within themselves And if this evaclion, mwherc practiced hut lu 
Guembey, be remitted and ahobshel, tithes will uimeabe, as mor« Imd wdl be 
biought into culture when this rliHcourigemcnt ceases Ihis is the biudcn ot 
which they at all Umes < omtdmm^d to Queen Ehiwbtth, and (o the W tveo king.* 
and to parliament, and of which they have bcon- promised mdres* b> the council of 
their several msjestus And thw piomise was one of th<t ttrbiiisest uiducemenU 
to oohtmue thorn finn m thou duty under thoir miompartddc enla during the t ivil 
war, to wit, ihat the oampsrt should be ib<dt*btfiV* 
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a notice of the remedial measni^' ei^ by 
343^ when the mana^^eni of the' ineidai affairs 
to twelve men of the island itself > and^ then^ a 
protestation of their long-tried and ever-recognised loyalty to 
theEnglish'Crown. 

A slight suspicion of self-laudation now suggests itself to the 
Eni^ish reader : and the old^ old story^ which may be read in 
the very latest local histories of what Guernsey did for Jersey, 
and how she relieved her sister in distress, protrudes itself. 

The strong castlo of Mont drgoeil, in Jersey, was taken by the French. 
Gaemseymen recovered it. The island of Sark was twice lost. Queruseymen 
recovered it. 

Castle Comet is, then, considered not only as expensive, but 
as useless. Against the French, it is an insufficient protection ; 
arid, against the loyal islanders, it will never be needed ; nor 
could it do much good if it were. Considering what hapj)cued . 
during its" Occupation by the loyalist governors, it was not likely 
to find much favour in the eyes of the republicans. 

To Richard Cromwell the following address was sent : — 



** To his most serene Bichard, lord protector of England, Scotland, 

and Ireland, and of the dominions which belong to it ; the humble petition of tlic 
bailiff) justices, town council, and others, well>affeotioncd inhabitants of the island 
of Gnemsey. » 

Uln all humility representing that, having deeply shared the general consterna- 
tion all wdl-affectioned persons experienced on the death of his late most renowned 
highness, they have also participated in the great exultation wtiich possesses the 
hearts of all those who profess piety, and see your highness act in your government 
for God and his people. And as your humble petitioners hold nothing more pre* 
cious than their ffdeUty to your highness, so they consider nothing so certain as 
the grace and bounty of your highness, which has emboldened them to prostrate 
themselves in aU humility before your highness, most humbly supplicating that you 
ir^ be plea^ to confirm their privileges, franddses, and immunities wbieh they 
nijoy by virtue of ahdent charters ; and, considering that the population of thi|9 
has so much increased, that mOre than six thousand persons earn tlmir living 
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by making wontad stookisgis and pther orttolea in wool, and that one thonmd 
todds of wool are tho least quantitj neceesr^ to keep them at woik,whleli 
quantify being equally divided ipong the number of persons mentioned^ only 
gives four pounds and a*balf to each indlndual in a year; we humbly pray jour 
highness that you may be pleased, out of yow favour, to grant to the poor inhabi- 
tants of yonr said . isl^ tbo same indulgcnoe and gface already bestowed on the 
inhabitants of Jersey, by tho very noble father of your highness, of happy memoiy, 
for the. sake of the cordial adbetiop they bear to your bigness. And according to 
their duty, they will pray jGk>d to continue his benedietion on the person, posterity, 
and government of your highness.'* 



ay tiiu privit* 

To Cliairles 11.;, immediately on his succession^ an addrt^ss, in 
which there is a conspicuous abstmee of the spirit which had 
been so lately <lis|)lAyed. But tlifa was^ to a ^oat oxteutj. the 
case with the whole vEuglfah^^'^i^^ Tfe'/ foUowiug pa^sage^^ 
however^ caii stiurcely be read with 

“ At tho court of Whiiolmll^ the the kiogV-most 

excellent 

“ iTpon ripai^g AiiiiAs Ancli^S» of Siuimo^^s, ba tins 
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Ifathftnid Darell, bolh of tltoai liii mjest/fl servaiktv, and 
isfamd of Ghiems^, on behalf of tho inbabitante of the aauL island, 
jblEial^ aelmdwiedging their gteat guilt add ui^bigned grief of heart, for haring, 
^ainei^flie disorders^ these many yean |Kuit, submitted to the usurpmg powers 
|#blohat last tyrannised o?er hb mijestyb subjects,) and quitted their duties of 
obedbace to tbeir natire soTereiga, for which great orimes, imploring hb nujesty’s 
gradous pardon ; it b ordered by tbb board (his majesty being present) that Mr. 
Attomny^enjend do forthwith draw up, in due manner, a full and efihotual pardon 
fer all the inhabitahts of the said bland of Guernsey j the said pardon to proceed 
in the aooustomed manner to pass the great seal of England, so to remam as a 
monument of hb majestyb most royal clemency to all in the said pardon. That 
Sir Henry Berio, knight and baronet, Mr. Amias Andros, of Saumares, bailiff of 
the said island, Edmond Andros son of the said Amias, Charles Andros, brother 
of the said Amias, and Nathaniel Bareli, hare, to their great honour, during the 
late rebellion, continued mriolably fiAlul to his itnajqlty, and consequently bare 
no need to be included in this genera^rdon.** 


Again,— 

Xour miyesty’s most giteious letters, brought unto us by Colonel Jonathan 
A%ns, your majesty’s cou^baioner in this, your poor island of Guernsey, hare 
80 rerired the dioopbg and dqjected spirits of the magistrates and people in it, 
and hare had such an influence upon the hearts and hands of all of them, that we 
conld wish your majesty were informed of the fruits of your own labours, and 
with what joy, what alaonty we received them,->-what blessings, what acclamations 
of joy and gratitude there were expressed in all places after the reading of tliem, 
for your majesty’s long hfe and prosperous reign, with blessings upon aU your 
migeaty’s undertakings, certainly great. As condemned persons, unexpectedly 
hearing that joyful acclamation of pardon and liberty, cast off all rex^embranoo 
of past miserbs ; so thb jurisdiction, your majesty’s most humble and faithful 
subjects and se^^ants, wiui the rest of the inhabitants, hcanng and seeing beyond 
expectation those gracious promises of encouragement under your majesty’s own 
hand, and seconded from your own mouth by that worthy gentleman whom your 
mijesty has been pleased to entrust with the government of this isbnd, as also tho 
assurance we had before of it by that worthy gentleman, Captain Shridon, your 
mijesty’s d^u 1 y*goremor, all thu has wrought sudi a change in us all, when we 
reflect on our past conduct, that we can never sufficiently admire and acknowledge 
your migesty’s incomparable goodness and mercy towards Us, for which we bless 
God and your mejesty, devotmg ourselves, our services, the remainder of our poor 
estates, and all that b near and dear to us for the advancement of your mi^esty’s 
service in aeneralt or for the defence of this noor bland, nart of the ramAina nf 
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your anoient duchj of Komaii^ nrlu^ (with Gbd*8 blMsin^ j«hd’ ’ 

conduct of those gallant gentlemen your ^ .to |p|£|( ' 

to command over ns) we will Mud and secqre against all attempts whi^^ 
so prostrating ourselves at your majest/s feet with all humi9|t7> tubsoili^ 
ourselves, 4o,, Ac.” 


In fact, it is eleftr that, during the whole decenniutn, internal 
faction ran high in Guernsey; and that, when we turn our 
attention from the nobler transactions between the two primary 
parties to the d^jedls of individual biography, find both 
intestine dissension and constitutional disturbance* 

In the Restoration, we get a decided historical landmark : for* 
the reign of Charles II. was marked by no events of import- 
ance. As in Great Britain in g^eral, the material interests of 
the country flourished: and, though Jersey had more especially 
favoured the royal cause, and, on two occasions, served as a re- 
fuge to the king, Guernsey, where his clause had been opposed, 
met with equal favour. The explanation of the decided difference 
of political feeling, as shown by the two islands, is impossible 
for an English, and difficult for a native, historian. Probably, 

at the ])eginiimg of tlie civil war, the votes of the two islands 
could have been polled, there was much greater equality than 
was shown by the events of the subsequent histoiy. That there 
was a party in Jersey hostile to Sir George Carteret at least is 
shown ^by the complaint against him; a complaint laid before 
the London, not before the Oxford, parKameiit^ Tlmt there 
was a royalist party in Gucrn:$ey is shovifn in more than one 
narrative. 

The personal influence of indivnluals seems, to an unbiassed 
looker-on, to have hail nmch t;o do ; vritfc iW t»ini matters took, 
Sir George Carteret was a of a powerfol 

Jersey family. The parUamentariaii feding of tho Guemsey- 
mcn scorns to have Invn deterrafoed by the Catya, 'De 
and similar influential families. Deep^ rea^ns than this may 
easily be ; but they are mtt very visible oiies. 





of C&airled to Jersey Hbs been alluded to. It 
I tbe first. The details 6f it are kbre 

these of the first; nud they were lei^ impo^Hidiit. 
tii^t Wand ^eserv^ well of the king, and his p^y, is 
doubt. There were few other places where he could 
Ij^ safe, In Holland he would have been under 

the watdiful eye of the prince of Orange: in France, there is 
' niore than sufficient e^dence to show that Mazarin, at least. 
Urns cfa^blei;df intriguing with the parliament. 

During the short reign of James II., little that affected any 
of the.isWds took place. That the will on the part of the king 
to. ihidce proselytes to his own religion, under the plea of tolera- 
Bras by no means wanting, is dear. The governors were 
]^man Catholics, and the majority of the soldiers the same, 
idass Iras performed. The organization of the troops was 
improved. What might have happened had the reign been 
prolonged is a matter of speculation. As soon as it was heard 
that the Prince of Orange had landed at Torbay, the authorities 
acted with laudable promptitude, and anticipated anything that 
might have been expected from the partisans of James. With 
the acGessid];i, however, of William III., a new division in the 
history of the islands begins. 

„ A rough measure of their industry is got from a grant made 
by James of wool for the manufacture of stockings. To Jersey, 
four thousand; to G^ufihisey, two thousand; to Alderney, four 
hundred ; and to Sark, two hundred tods of wool b year were 
allowed. They were to be shipped from Southampton. The 
difference between the two allowances suggests the difference, 
in respect to one manufecturc at least, between Jersey and 
Guernsey. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MODERN llJSTORY~-FliOM THE ACCESSION OF 
WILLIAM III. TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

first four ycju’s of tfie rcigii of William HI. wore years of 
anxiety and watelifulncss to the islanders rather than danger 
or distress. Tlicre was in every island ii »J aoohite minority^ 
though a small one. Thei*e was the notion afloat that^ for 
FrencE support^ the first ]>hee that would be asked would 
be cession of tlie islaiuls. More than this, the French navy 
was n^jver in a more effective state than at this time ; and otuj 
of the ablest of the French iulmirals, Totirvillc, w as in eommaud 
of it. Oil the side of Englaiul, there only Torn^ton^ 
eminent for his incojnpetende, to oppose him. The result vras 
the French victory off Beaelqf fjead> and the p«^il to the very 
soil of England that ioRdV^ it. ' The great victory; however, 
of La Hogue, in the undJmth 

it went out the last sparks of Jacobitisin. , 

The g^eat eveaartj of Wil^^ arc 

— tho abolition of the puivil^ bf V 
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it 

"Emy/hj the gnoe of God, king of England and France^ and lord of Ire- 

i to alt those to wliom those presents shall coma, greeting. We have seen 
'i^^ listtera pat^t of. the lord Riehard, late king of England, the second aE^ the 
tj^uest, made in these words Ridiard, by the grace of God, king of England 
ittid SVanee^ and lord of Ireland, to all those to whom these lettm shall oome, 
greeting : know.ye, that we, oonsidering the good behariour and fidelity which we 
hare found day to day in our liege and faithfiil nations and communities of 
Our ishmds of Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, and Alderney, hare, of our special grace, 
fbr ourselres and heirs, as fisr as in us lies, granted to the said nations and com- 
munitieB that they, and their successors, shall for ever be free and acquitted in all 
our eities, boroughs, markets, and tiding towns, fairs, mart towns, and other 
places and harbours, within our kingdom of England, from all sorts of tolls, ex- 
aetions, and customs, in the same manner as our faithful and liege are in our king- 
dom aforesaid ; proved, howerer, that our said nations and communities, and 
their heirs aforesaid, shall well and faithfully behave themselves towards us, and 
our heirs aforesaid, for ever.” 


1^; sttotied. The Mowing diarter shows wrhat 


The Moling is what it vaa under Elizabeth: — 

** And whereas some other privileges, immunities, liberties, and franchises were 
graciously gfiren, granted, and confirmed from time immemorial by our progenitors 
and predecessors, formerly kings of England and dukes of Kormandy, and others, 
to the said islanders, and which have been used and observed constantly in the 
■aid islands and other maritime places ; one whereof is, that in time of war the 
. merchants of all nations, whether aliens, friends, or enemies, could and might 
freisly, lawfully, and without danger or punishment, frequent tlie said islands and 
miuitime places with their ships, merchandise, Bj\d goods, as well to avoid storms 
as there to oonclude or finish their lawful business, oome to, resort unto, go to 
and TO, and frequent the same, and there exercise their free commeice, trade, and 
traffic, and afterwards securely, and without danger, remain there and depart away 
from theno^ mid return unto the same, when they think fit, without any harm, 
moleiiitaiion pr. hostility whatsoever to their goods, merchandizes, or persons ; 
tmd this nob mdy within the said islands and maritime places, and all around the 
.same^ but likewiae at sdeh places and distances from the island a# ^’aigU of man 
goe$ fo, pr tke qyc if mam reaches t we, by virtne of our royal authority, do for 
imrseives, our hefrs, and successors, renew, reiterate, oonfirm, and graciously grant 
^ same immu^ties, impunities, liberties, and privileges just now mentioned to . 
the Mpd imiliff, jun^, morchra and others, whether thqy are in war or amity 



PRIVILEGE OP NEUTRALITY. ^ 

with ufl i and to att other mlmbitants, aliena, or Bojoumem a^areniad in tho aoid 
itlandi in'aa ample form and manner as heretofore they hare used and enjoyed the 
same* In mrdor, therefore^ to pre? ent any riolatbn or infoaotion of this, our grant, 
conoeasion, and ocmfirmation, or any thing therein contained in any matter what- 
Boerer, we declare and gt?e this warning, by these presents, to oU oar oflioers and 
subjects, which warning we order to be published in all parts of our kingdom of 
England, and throoghout our realms and dominions under our obedience, where- 
soever they lie or are situated : that if any of our said officers or subjects shall be 
so rash as to presume to transgress these, our strict orders and commands, we 
order and decree (as far as in us Ues) that he shall be severely punished for 
his audacious contempt of our royal power and disobedience to our laws, and be 
compelled to make full restitution and satisfaction of all costs, iiitexests, and 
damages, and be prosecuted by all duo process aud forms of law for the same.'* 

William's ordinance was as follows: — 

“ At Iho court of IXamptoii, the 8th of August, 1689 , the king, prince George 
of Denmark, Ac. Wlioreas, on the 30th of May last, his majesty m council was 
pleased to order that thejr majesties* proclamation, bearing date the lith of the 
same month, for prohibiting the importation of any commoditie<i of the growth or 
manufacture of ITrancc, <»houl(l be forthwith sent to tho baihtf and jurats of the 
islands of Jersey and Guoru&cy, who wen' thereby n*qmied to cause the said 
proclamation, then sent unto them, to be published, and strictly obsorred and jml 
into execution. Ills majesty lu council is thi** day pleased to cWlai'e that (being 
at this time siiictly obliged in Uis tnatiis with his aliius and confederates to 
pi'ohibil 111 all hi> dominion') all ti%idc aud lonimcitc wliatsoivor with Krauco) he 
docs not think it fit oi ei^pulunt to ih^pcust with the tucution of this Mild older 
111 this prt'sent and cxtr.iordinaij jun« tnu uf tunc , ji t, it i'* not the intention ot 
bis majt'^t) in any maimti whitsoivn to le^t^kc or inhingc upon any privileges 
that may have been ginutcd b\ his n>y d prcdccfsbois to iht inlmbitaiits oi the 
raid island of Oik rusty ” 


It was borne patiently, as well, ludt'cd, it niii^lit be; for when 
the privilege of neutrality ended, the »‘hanee of pnvateenng 
began. In the smooth nnd easy tiavs of Queen Anno and the 
first two Georges, whtni, except for a short interval, tlim was 
nothing to fear from France, the nuun details of this important 
transition were bnnight atwut. 

During the first American war, there were Wo ivhertiAt) at- 
tempts on Jersey, or rather one under ilus eommtvad of Rd" 
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Iiimsclf tlio Prince of Nassau, iu 1779, and 
imder the Baron de Bullecourt ; the latter being 
move hnportant one. Steered through the difficult chan- 
nel of I^a BooqUe Platte by a traitorous pilot, the troops landed, 
^ hf in Grouville Bay, and, by the dawn, had marched into 
market-place of St. Helier^s, surprised the guard, taken pos- 
aesidoti Of the lieutenant-governor, and extorted from him his 
idgnatnre of a surrender — ^whieh the spirit and courage of the 
oth^ officers justly condemned as invalid. However, the lieu- 
teaazidUgoYemor was a prisoner, and most unscrupulous use was 
miide of his position. He was prevailed upon to address an 
order to the royal troops, confining them to their barracks ; and 
was placed in front of the French troops as they marched against 
Elizabeth Castle, which was summoned, under the terms of the 
9P-called capitulation, to surrender. 

Beckless and wicked as all this was, it was useless also. On 
the first alarm, Captains Aylward and Mulca^cr had escaped 
into the castle — and they held it. Meanwhile the regiments of 
the line and the insular militia had come up. They made short 
work of the capitulation. To RuUecourt's demand, that they 
should comply with its terms, the answer was, that unless within 
twenty minutes they laid down their arms and surrendered them- 
selves as prisoners of war, they would be attacked. Major 
Pierson, of the 96tb, who sent this soldier-like answer, kept his 
word and effected his purpose. Driven up into the market-place 
the French had no alternative but a surrender. RuUecourt him- 
self was killed in the action. 

*Slt dwiXiura ndt &KXo( « tic rottwrm yt pifii. 

His conduct was as unscrupulous as that of Major Pierson, 
whose death ftrms the subject of one of Copley^s best paintings, 
was gallant. Not satisfied with the cowardly exposure of the 
lietttenant-goveamor during the adyance of his troops, he, when 
eh:o|p(fiirentCd in the inarket-placei seized him hv thp arm nvtii 
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m 

did hid best to make him stmre hia owu wdl-detmed 
, This iras defanred just lon|; tell him that his scheme 

had miscarried^ The imti^Mes to Wolfb aiid %amiii(»iidiiSj 
ttnllecoi^ died in the arms d defeat 

In the commerciat Mstmfjr of the islands, 1767 is an important 
year; in Qnmisey most es^pedally. Inhere bad been smuggling 
to some exd|it both there and in Jemey; hut, in Guernsey, it 
had gone ftrthest. The whole tenor of the subsequent legisla- 
tion, or rather of the opposition it experienced, shows this ; for 
wldlst the acts of the British parliament were opposed with ex- 
treme energy in Guernsey, the Jerscymen simply co-operated 
with them, as in duty bound, and as a sister island* Indeed, 
the Guerusoymen, in their appeal to thorn for a joint action, 
admitted as much. They admitted, in a letter addressed to the 
lieutenant-governor, that although ^^the losses, inconveniences, 
and distresses attendant on the plan proposed would be more 
severely felt in Guernsey than in Jcii^ey, yet the permanent inte- 
rests of the t^o islands iu the agitation of the question arc pre- 
cisely the same/^ and so on. Still, as far as the rei^ognition of 
the community of interest, and a moderate protest went, the 
Jorscymeu acted as they w^ere required. This, honevcT, is an 
anticipation. 

In 1709, m 1717, in 1720, and in 1722, attempts had been 
made to introduce an English custom-house in Guernsey ; but 
the States >vithhcld their consent; obstructed; sent deputies to 
Oppose it. In 1707, a registrar's oIBco was established* 

The suppression of smqjggling is one tiling; tlte suppression 
of it, in eonsonanee uith the coustitutioiuil privileges mut Immu- 
nities of the island, anotlicfi and it was an mwqr matter Jbr the 
imperial government to attempt a gO<|d*tbi^ in, m 
way. As fer as the constJtu4ou iqUUstfon, 

os compared with tho bigb^h^ps^ 
on the strengtii of 4he condiitoaa Inis 

abolished thdr loug-coutmued and 



mi 

0M9. ' St^, Itoiii'fl^ ^adilnent 

tlie ot^ iiiBd’iAt^jawd itt^ vain. 
H PjKiyiw^^^ ngibt«i>j in^Atcteirei to aibniwateir 
toe oMuniiiitoimr) wib ^Nl^to toe <»der, 
K^letob. Atoaitob>tpm.»ebo(mer^afeitf‘>gbn<mttor, tome 
dMi oonKstoted the antoori^ bjr which toe new 
«)Mtof^)hoaae.a!r Mgoiatloaui weto epJhroedS* Thqr had 

jh|l/jpflrh^)ii,eKeeadvep<wen of search j and to^ were protected 
jfi toe official oi^acify to an extent which reminda ns of Berlin 
ntoer tom ^Itondon- 

Tkef fidled, however, in their mission; or^ rather^ they 
^ooeeded in Ihe wrong way. What the islands lost^ France 
^gdbad. It was in 1767 that Major (this was the name of the. 
^tthtnimssioner} was sent over with his coastguard ; and^ in 1769» 
^tha beggarly little town of Eoscoff^ on the coast of Britany^ 
il^xcubed to the dignity of a 6ree port. It became a free port^ 
and throve through its freedom, ^at it afterwards fell off^ and 
^bat Guernsey revived^ is true; but it is also true that the 
Ordidan^ of 1767 came to nothing. 

During the American war^ Guernsey combined smuggling 
and priyateering, and prospered. During the French war^ it 
combined them in a greater degree^ and prospered still more. 
The law of 1767 had become a dead letter. Stilly the year is a 
notable one; the most notable one^ in respect to the commercial 
histoiy of the islands^ of the century. 

In 1800j the imperial government was more in earnest. With 
a special reference to the order in council of 1767^ it determined 
to ant npom the principles contained in it^ and to enforce them 
by Ihe addition of more stringent regulations. There was the 
^ there was the supplement. The power of 
and seizes which was before limited to the 
|pi^i^h)M^boar^ was extended to all bays^ creeks^ and loads^ 
to any point within one hundred leagues of the 
|||^v^6|«at Britain. ^Derides this^ the official immunities 
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of the officers were increased* The single security tnd the un- 
supported evidence of the officer were to suffice; and no action 
was to be brought i^ainst him for anything done in discharge of 
his duty unless notified in writing, and after the lapse of a mcuith. 
Meanwhile, he was free to seize and carry before a magistrate 
any one who interfered with him. Upon this infringement on 
their personal liberty the islanders ipecially and fairly com- 
plained. These, along with other restrictions of the same over- 
strict and vexatious character, were (so to say) tendered to the 
islanders ratlier than inflicted on them. A letter from Mr. 
Stiles, the British commissioner to Mr. Le Marchant, at that 
time bailiff, is extremely courteous (a.i>. 1800); praising, as it 
does, the loyalty of the islanders, and suggesting “ that part of 
tlie measures under consideration being adopted, othei*8 could be 
proposed Avliicli might be beneficial to the trade of the island, 
and advantageous to the inhabitants, without being injurious, in 
any material degree, to the revenue of (xreat Britain/^ though 
what these were is not fit{it<?d. A copy of tlie new orders accom- 
panied this very polite letter. 

The reply of the merchants was a countcr-address to the 
bailiff and jurats, expressive of the strongest disa])probatiou and 
alarm, and asking, not unreasonably, for time to accommodate 
themselves to the thrcatene<l change of eircurnstauees. ‘^Should 
the plan be finally resolved upon, they further pray that it jnay 
b(5 carried into eflect with all tlie indulgcui^p that is due to so 
i!iany unfortunate persons ; that sufficient tinie may be aJlowat 
them to prepare for this ch^gc in their situation, and find 
means to support their existence.^’ 

Joint action, too, bn the part of Jersey Avas invited; the 
joint action already aUuded tc}« But the Jersey people gave 
moral assiumces that thb iHicit tindc put down, 

and jirojK^ed a friendly conference with the coniimssioner to 
‘^consider the best meaiis of recoueiliUg <>f the 

government mth the eonservutibn of the fews, and 

i> » 
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priyUeges #4he island.^" That the conduct of Jersey was the 
di^ified is as dear as it is clear that her stake was less, 
ioon afiterllhis, Guernsey became the scene <rf a mi;tiny — an 
Iriij^ one. The Irish, always good on the field of battle but 
never model men in the barrack-yard, were quartered at Fort 
George, five hundred in number. During tibe winter, they had 
behaved quietly; but, in ^he early spring, they were joined by 
some^ braggarts of the 83rd Regiment from Portsmouth. On 
the eighteenth, they insisted that, as peace Was restored, they 
should be free to do as they chose; that the gates of the 
garrison should no longer be closed at regular hours; and 
that they should rove over the island as it seemed good to 
them. In this act of insubordination the officers concurred. 
The governor complied. On the twenty-first the officers were 
at dinner when they were surprised by the whizz of bullets. 
Soon after, they found that the foremost mutineers bad got up 
into the rooms above, from which they fired down on them. 
The 18th Regiment was also in the town, and its diseipUne and 
conduct were unduly suspected. To a man, however, they 
turned out against the mutineers, and, supported by the militia, 
prepared to quell the outbreak. Tlie island officers gave order 
for each regiment to defend its own district, and to be ready, 
when called, to join the main body. Under Major Manby, the 
regulars, and under Colonel Lefebvre, the militia, with four pieces 
of artillery and two howitzers, commanded the front of the rebels 
with four companies on the side, and four more in reserve. A 
summons; a parley; no surrender; shots; messages; an ad- 
dress from the governor ; a volley opened upon him ; an advance 
of the artilleiy and of the companies at the side and m reserve. 
The mutineers then quitted the fort, piled arms, and returned to 
thmr duties. * 

As a stimulus or excitant, the French revolution was, in the 
Channel Islands, a mere brutum fulmm, or rather it was some- 
thing more tiian this. It was an infiuence in the other direc- 
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tion. Nowhither did the refageee betidca themselves eaii'lier^ and 
nowhere was more kindness and hospitality shown to them. 

Equally honourable on the other side of the question was the 
selfodcwing ordinance to which the islands submitted themselves 
when Prussia and Austria declared war against the republic. 
It was suspected that the islands would fit out privateers. The 
answer to this was a circular to the merchants of the chief French 
ports, denying the intention. Honourably given, it was honour- 
ably received. It uas delivcTcd by Mr. Pobree j and as a sign 
of the extent to which certain names arc common to the islands 
and tlic continent, the <‘ourtcoub and liberal acknowledgment of 
it IS signed by a Dobree also. 

When England, however, he(*aTne a party to the war, matters 
<*]ianged. There was no want of privateer’s then. 

The last thirty yeai> of the sexenteenth century gives us the 
dates of the introduction or development of several forms of 
dissent now prevalent in the islands, especially in Oucitisey. 
It is so difheult to proxe a negative, and so unsafe to rely im- 
plicitly on all btatenients which convey one, that the assertion 
of Dicey, who xvrotc in 1750, that there was no dissent in his 
time, inuiit be merely taken to mean that there was not enough 
of it to be prominent, 'fhe ecidcsiastieal ferment under James 

with iU decided miinifestatioiih of a puritan spirit, the repub- 
lican feeling sliown by a minority ttt Jersey, and by a ntajority 
in the sister island, can M’arcely l>c sup]K)scd to have passed 
away wiih the events out of which ihoy arose, and on which 
they re-acted, without Reaving trewH's of somo sort. StiD the as- 
sertion of Dicey must stand as the representation ojf the general 
religious feeling of the islands. U was on the eve> Hoisfevcu, ^ a 
change. At the pi’eseut time,^ the esleyan av«g||e^ 

predominant denomination \ ihka 
Wesleyans of the New Comie^nhmf then tie 
ists. In smaller numbers, the 
the Baptists, the Beilmlites,? the tie 
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tiWh ; amountiiig in all to more than a third of the popu* 
laticKn* Hie Tdative ntunbers suggest the historjr of these deno* 
} and the predominance of the Weslejraus points to 
the i^ine of Wesley himself : indeed, to his persomil exi^ions, 
for he visited the island. 

Hie oldest sect, however, is that of the Quakers, whose iirst 
settlement connects itself with the name of Claude Gray. A 
native of Essex, and a Roman Catholic> he changed his creed in 
Jersey, and was banished for doing so. He returned, and was 
imprisoned, but the sentence waS reversed by the king in 
council, and be returned to Jersey. After travelling for some 
time as a preacher, he established himself, in 1782, in Guernsey, 

About the same time, Methodism took root. Some soldiers 
at Jersey, had heard preachers at Southampton and Winchester. 
They were, themselves, Baptists, but willing to receive a Wes- 
leyan minister. Mr. Brackenbury, at whose house Wesley was 
staying ^hen the application was made, undertook the service, 
and Mr* Kilham accompanied him. At first, they were fairly 
received; but, in Jersey, the mob attacked them, and Wesley 
was nearfy drowned. 

A Guernsey mob, too, a &w years afterwards, attacked Dr. 
Adam Clarke* But such, all over Great Britain, was the 
common conduct of many who, afterwards, became the most 
energetic promulgators ofikfae doctrine they had formerly 
exposed* It was in 1787 that Wesley visited the islands. Since 
then, tl^ chief gravamina have been the compulsory enrolment 
in the s^tia, and the drilliug on Sundays ; the latter a practice 
against whidi only a small minority of the clergymen of the 
^tabUslied church at iSrst protested. The division between the 
oUj^nd the new connexion took place in 1886. 

^ early as 1796, the English Independents had a chapel in 
Guernsey,. That ofthe French Independents was opmied in 1817. 

The Roman Catholics, as a general rule, are of French origin 
-^Itoao)uaen of the emigration. When the decree was passed 
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by the National Convention, in 1798, against the French clergy, 
the Abb^ Coulon opened a chapel in the Bordage. 

The Baptist denomination, like the Independent,^ fidla into a 
Frendi and an English division; the former with three chapels,, 
the latter vriih one. 

Under George III. the islands of Herm, Jethon, liihou, and 
the pond of the Grande Mare were leased out to individuals on* 
rents, locally but improperly called free farm rents, the fee simple 
still remaining in the crovm. 

Of Sark, the history is a short one; though it would, probably, 
l>e longer if we knew the earlier details of it. These would con- 
sist in small, but not iminstructive, events in the j.)er8onal history 
of a few anchorites; for the first authentic notice which we have 
of the island is that it contained a chepel and a small religious 
cstalfiislimcnt, occupying a house still called the Moinerie. 

lu the time of King John there is reason to believe that it 
was in the possession of a brother of Eustace de Moigne, who 
commanded the French fleet in the first year of Ileuiy JH., 
when a naval victory was gained by Philip d*Aubign^. 


** The lords of llie comaattoo are Iiiimblj of opinion, that, in ortlor to cuoourage 
persons to take and cultiTate tlio said land, &o., and thereby to augment your 
majesty’s revenues tliere, it ma;? be advisabie for jour majesty, by your order m 
council, to empower the governors of C!hiems<^, fbr the time being, to grant least'* 
of the said small islands, and of the othcv* uncultivated lands j as also of all sloughs 
and ponds belonging to the crowu Withiu the pretincts Of their go^erinuent, to 
such persons as are wilhti^ to taka Uie same, and to their exeoutors, and 
assigns, for and during the term of years, mtcivabje wwy twenty-one 

years at a flno ceitain of three years rwoinr^l rent i ijkt thorent to-ba rmmi 

on the island of Hewn, and the pond eaW ;ho ho not lass than 

twenty pomids per annum, and ll^e ^ ^ anJ&w ialbnde* Ibe ^ 

tinware now let at. And feal^ ht % ao,io be 

islands, the i(>Temar do fesert a»av{dg of i»W&4w3!S.o^ 

Ouernsey stW idso of Sark, to go upon i^ooa^a ^ M 

ahio to out Vrife (a sea-wwd Aseful k ftom 

thenoo stones for buUditig and other to thp iitoiinar ^ him totherto 
done. 
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^ ^ mgn of Edward II.^ the island belonged 

to''^ Ifoman fiauily of Vemon^ and they made certain grants 
to a' KdHp^an moi^teiy. It was taken hy the French in the 
»)eelgn of Edwald IV, ^ and recovered in that of Queen Mary ; a 
small gain to be set against the loss of Calais. The account of 
1|s re^jpture is from Sir Walter Baleigh^ who^ as H^lin (who 
^yetafri iho atmy) remarks^ had^ as governor of Jersey^^ fair means 
of learnj^ the truth. He had fair means^ also^ of picking up 
the current legends or traditions about it^ whether true or un- 
true, However^ it runs thus : — ^The island was in the hands of 
the French^ and was strong enough to defy the Grand Turk 
himsdf. But the following stratagem won it back. The cap- 
tain of a Flemish vessel told the French commander that he had 
a dead man on boards who had expressed^ during his lifetime^ 
a desire to be buried ashore. Would the commander let them 
land and bury him ? If you bring no arms with you — ^not so 
much as a penknife — ^Yes.^^ So a coffin was landed^ taken mto 
the churchy and opened. Instead of a dead body^ it was filled 
with arms. The mourners and attendants provided themselves 
accordingly] sallied out, fought, and won. Meanwhile, a boat- 
fill of Frenchmen had been carried aboard the ship to receive 
some presents as a burial fee. Tliey remained there as prisoners. 

“Instead ofgewels and rings I wot, 

The hammer's bruises were their lot 
Thus Odin's son the hammer got ” 

So runs the old Norse legend on a like deception and a like 
dbappointment. 

After this, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sark was granted 
in fee to Helier de Carteret, who falsely represented that the 
isl|nd was left uninhabited. He settled on it forty families 
from JMey': so that most of the modem Serkais are, really, 
descendants of a Jersey colony. 

At a later period the manorial rights of the island were trans- 
ferred to the he Pelley family^ who held it for many years. It 
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has recently come into the possession of the family of Colliugs^ 
of. which the present seigneur is a member. 

Since the peace of 1814, the history of the Chiumel Islandew 
has been that of a thriving and progressive population, sufficiently 
isolated to be free from the political stormswhich visited England, 
and sufficiently in contact with both England and Prance to par- 
take of the movement by which the civilization of the present 
cent]^ is distinguished. Its details, however, w)nnect themselves 
with the liistory of particular institutions, and tlie biography ol' 
particular individuals, rather than with that of the islands in 
general. The extent to which improvement has advanced, and 
the rate at which it has gone on in England, are fair measures 
of its extent and rate in Jersey and Guernsey; and contrasts 
between the present generation and the generation of our grand- 
fathers, which are so easily drawji amongst ourselves, are just as 
easily drawn in the islands. Wealth has increased — commerce 
has extended — ^agricultun*. has improved— knowledge has been 
difl^ed, with the same rcsul^ and from the same causes, as in 
England. The peaceful chameter of the times has precluded 
the events of war, whilst the peculiar nature of their political 
relations has forbidden tiny paridleiiam to the political move- 
ments of other countries. The ^neral view, however, of the 
islands in their present st^te best commcntiiry on this. 



CHAPTEE XVIIL 

ANTIQUITIES AND ARCHEOLOGY. 

Any doctrine which^ either on the strength of their insulation 
(the word being^ taken in its strict etymological meaning) or 
with the view of explaining some particular detail invested with 
more than usual obscurity^ separates the archseology and ethno- 
of the Channel Islands from that of the nearest portion of 
the continent of Gaub carries wijjj| it so much undue refinement 
that^ though it may possibly be sounds it should not be hasarded 
either gratuitously or on light grounds. With the exception of 
Japan and the Kurile islands; every smaller island on the face of 
the deep is definitely connected with some portion of the greater 
islands or continents. With the exception; too; of Iceland and 
Madagascar; every island is connected with the nearest portion 
of the continent* Add to this that; without any exception what- 
ever; every island of the sise of Jersey; or Guenise{y> and equally 
near the main land; is; for all practical pmposeS; mbabited at as 
early a period as the corre^nding part of the ce^ldticnt. The 
time; then;«1|lken the islands under notice ware either unin- 
habited or inhabited by a population different bom that of the 
main land; transcends history* 

NoW; at the tiepiming of the historical period; the nearest 
part of Gaul was Keltic. 

At the same tune; it does not follow that the conditions of the 
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when a given inland derivM from it ita firat inhabtlanl^ 
we]i|^|he same as they were when they w(»re first known to the 
hiltmacu The island may have been peopled; after wMidi the 
original population of the contin^t may have dianged. This 
is a fact of no raire occurrence* Still the presudiplaons are in 
favour of the nearest cougerers of a given itland being found on 
the opposite continent. 

On the other hand^ however, it is certain that the ^koU of 
Ghaul was not originally Keltic. The evidence that in the time 
of Csesar the southern part was Iberlc is conclusive* It is 
so, to some extent, at the present moment; inasmuch as the 
language of a part of Gascony is the same as that of Biscay ; 
indeed, word for word, the two names are the same* In the 
first century, all Aquitaine was in the same condition as 
Gascony is now; i.c., it was Basque, Biscayan, or (to use the 
scientific name) Ibcric, The Garonne was the boundary. To 
the south of it, everything, with the exception of Burdigala, or 
Bordeaux, was Iberie; to the north; e^ery thing Keltic or Gallic. 

Since, then, the Ibcric frontier has, from tho beginning of 
history, receded, that of the Kelts has advanced; is it not 
impossible that, at some \ery early period, like the former, it 
may have extended so much farther northwards as for Britany 
and Nonuandy to liave been, moiv or less, Iberie at the time 
when they sent forth the fii’st settlers upon Jersey and Guenjsey? 
All tliat Can be said in answer to this is that the |>ossibitBy of 
such a state of things should be* recogiused m nltewtativc in 
case certain phenomena require it. However, at tho beginhutg 
of the historical period, the northern boundary of Ibapfet was the 
Garonne, 

Of two other populatim^ys wliich the sea may hayd hrongl^to 
tliese parts, and which either or pphaasiyr Id^ve 

taken thus far from their own hSs 

a jbingie word in fevour of th® liig^ ^ i 

the possibility of the other havipg iW 
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mi fbr 90Uth. The iirst ai^ the Phenidans^ of whom few 
fiiil to say much when they treat of Britain^ Spain, 
dffi Qatd* The second are the Slavonians of the Baltic and 
XiCfWer Danube, of whom, as bold sailors and early voyagers, the 
present writer, on a fitter occasion, would have more to say than 
mimy would agree to. To neither were the Channel Islands 
unknown. 

Of anything, however, earlier than either the Kelts or tlie 
Iberians in Northern Oaul, there are no definite traces; though, 
it should be added, that there are not wanting able men who, 
dedudng the majority of the dominant population of modern 
Europe from Asia, are willing to believe in a primeval race of 
aborigines, who, spread over the whole continent from the North 
Cape to the Straits of Gibraltar, from Lapland to Andalusia, arc 
still to be found as actual populations, or else traced in their 
Subterranean remains by means of crania, tumuli, and stone 
instruments. 

At a later period, there was no lack of intrusive settlers from 
Germany and Scandinavia (and that on both sides of the Channel 
and all along the coast) from the Orkneys to the Isle of Wight, 
and from the Scheldt to the Tagus ; but, thoiigli there is good 
reason for believing such settlements to have* begun at an earlier 
date than is usually assigned to them, there is nothing which 
brings them to the south of the Seine during the first or second 
centuries. 

Concerning the Greeks and Romans, our ordinary histories 
supply sufficient evidence. 

Such are the real, probable, and possible factors in the 
ethnological and historical archaeology of the Channel Islands. 
Anything that is earlier than the Kelts must have its expla- 
nation sought for amongst the Iberians. Everything later 
thAn the Kelts is Pheiiician, Slavonic(?), Greek, Roman, Gcr- 
mim, or Scandinavian. Beyond tins field, no antiquary need 
wander. 
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The objects of the greatest antiquarian, importance in the 
Island are^ at the same time^ the oldest; but they are, also, 
those of which the origin is the most obscure; and in this 
obscurity lies much of the interest. They affect the imagination; 
they stimulate the curiosity. In many countries, they urge it 
on into undue and crude speculations ; but, in Guernsey at least, 
the study of them has been taken up with circumspection as well 
as sseal. 
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They belong to one and the sam<» cla^^s. When we name them 
from the religion, au])erstition, or mythology, to wliicli they are 
mostly referred, wo call them Drnidio. When the name i** 
determined by the family or stoek with whieh they are ehiefly 
(*otmectcd, the denomination is Keltic. Hut as in eai’li of tlie«c 
terms a slight (though scarcely an lUegitimati*) amount of hy- 
pothesis is invrilved, it is to call them what they ideally 
arc, — cromlcdis, kist>aons, or menhirs: all words of Keltic 
origin, and all with a muauing m the KeUie dialects. A 
cTonUeeh is a hmoy a mm is a of atones a 

menfiir is a lQ7}y sionf, None of them, howefer. are names 
belonging to tlic Islands; indeed tliey can scareriy be called 
names of popular and general iase anyn!fj«fre^ 'fhey are s<‘ieutitie 
terms; andthwr sense is dcfittite and tedlutticjal. Ihitonliko 
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tamf scientific terms^ they are> though strange in sound 
to Bnglish ear^ not only convenient but intelligible^ in Wales 
and Britanyj the chief districts where the objects which they 
denote lure to be found. 

l%ie cromlechs in the islands remind the observer of altars or 
chambers^ according as they remain closed^ or have their cavities 
laid ojpen. One of such chambers is^ at the present tlme^ what 
it has long been, a hovel or cow-house, stercore foeda bovino. 
Most of them^ however, are altars, a name which partakes ot 
the nature of tradition, since it seems to have originated in a 
time when vestiges of the old paganism had become extinct. 
Those who first called them so can scarcely be supposed to have* 
speculated on their use; and, certainly, they never used them 
as alters themselves. This name, then, is subsequent to Chris- 
tianity. That others were older, we shall soon find reason for 
believing. 

It is to Jersey that the grandest cromlech of the islands, un- 
doubtedly, belongs ; if, indeed, an object can be said to beloiiir 
to a country from which it has been taken away. Until 1788 
it stood as in the engraving in the last page. 

It was sixty-sk feet in circumference, composed of forty-five 
stones, between sev&i feet in height, sk in breadth, and four in 
thickness. It contained four perfect cells, and one destroyed. 
The entrance, running east and west, was fifteen feet long, four 
feet broad, and four feet four inches high. A medal of Claudius 
vras found in one of the cells. About fifty yards south from the 
temple were five tumuli, masoned on every side, but not paved, 
lying east and west. 

However, in 1788, it was presented by the States of the island 
to General Conway, the Governor, and, by him reconstructed in 
his park in Oxfordshire. 

Such is the notice of it by Gough in his notes on Camden ; 
9Sidi in an expansion of a short notice of Stukeley's, communi- 
cated to the Society of Antiquaries in 1781, and containing 
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notices of some of the Jersey remains, especially those of the 
parishes of St. Hdieris, Grouville and St. Martin's. 

It was the fete of General Conway's cromlech to be removed. 
It has been the fate of others to be destroyed on the spot. 
Mr. Bindextre (Poingdestre) who wrote some tracts on the affairs 
of Jersey, and died in 1691, says, that “there were not fewer 
than fifty of these temples and altars in the island, of which the 
greater part were demolished when Falle wrote his history of it. 
The cromlechs here are called Potiquelays, and. there are some 
tumuli or keeps." 

At the present time no move than four have been described 
.as standing; and of these none is so perfect as the best-pre- 
served ones of either Jersey or Guenisey. 

The best of the modern cromlechs of Jersey is behind Anne 
Port, close to Mont Orgueil, and is figured in another page. It 
is remarkably perfect. 

Alderney was formerly extremely rich in cromlechs and other 
antiquities of tlie kind. Most of theiii are now entirely obliter- 
ated, and all are obscure. Sark has but few, and in poor con- 
dition. Herm offers nothing of especial interest. 

Of the cromlechs of Guernsey, those of L’Anci^sse Bay are tJic 
chief. They are those that have longest commanded attention, 
and are most folly des<!ribed. In 1811, a partial, a vecy partial, 
exploration Was begiui; oVrditheiv we should |ay that, in 1811, 
they were first brought to light. Some soidici*s, in clearing away 
the sahd> came upon thfe hmg accnnnJatmg; 
for, though what is called the cotempotary evidence of th^mttlfoe 
of the Guernsey coast having b^n in any .iihporfont jmink 
cut feom wtat it is at the preset time^ is mcoiicfosivc, the {diy- 
sical eridehfce (tf the sand ha>ing cmq:oiteImd is complete. 

Besides those at t'Anj^esse,; of importance? 

and in goad condition, t]M faaek of t&e island, between 

Rocqiiainc Bay afid the Rca^iie; The iutewr of one 

of these is figiired at the end oif the 1^- 
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The geeilt cromlech of L'Ancresge Bay, which overlooks the 
sea, /the granite walls of which may easily be confounded with 
the ordinary rocks of the parts around, is remarkable, both in 
respect to its size and the complexity of details. With five vast 
capstones, it stands within a broken, fragmentary, and somewhat 
indistinct circle of smaller stones ; and, at its eastern entraWe, 
there is a secondary, or smaller, chamber. Tlie present names. 
Temples des Druides and Autel des Yardes, are, according to 
Mr. Lukis, new, — the older name being Le Mont de St. Michael. 
When explored by the archaeologist just named, who devoted 
much valuable time, and bestowed carefiil personal superinten- 
dance in his investigations, the whole of the interior was choked 
up with sand and rubbish. The soldiers of 1811 , who had first 
hit upon it, were deterred from anything like an excavation by 
the fear that the walls might give way and the capstones crush 
them. No such fears deterred the later explorer. A layer of 
sand at the top, with a darker and firmer layer as a second 
stratum, led to the third bed, in which were embedded horses^ 
oxen^s, and bogs^ bones. Beneath this, the lowest layer con- 
tained the bones of men and women, some burnt, some unbunit; 
the burnt ones calcined rather than charred. Under these, a 
floor of stones : and on one part of it a miniature cromlech : 
i.s., a small capstone on stone props, and under it arms and 
bones. But the great mass of remains lay on the floor at large, 
with kelts, arrow-heads, mnllers, grinding-troughs, quoits, and 
hammers, all of stone ; all of stone, without any instrument of 
any kind of metal. Of these, some were of obsidian, some of 
jade. Of frailer material, but still in good preservation, were 
numerous jars, of different forms and sizes; some coarse, and 
raand.-bottomed, others ornamented with zigzag lines. The 
nearest apprdach, both in ornamentation and shape, to these 
are from Friesland and Lower Germany, the old Saxon coun- 
tries; though, from the rudeness and simplicity of the work in 
'general, they have near congeners almost everywhere. They 
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ivere unbumt ; and^ in no respect^ like any of the well-known 
samples of Roman workmanship. Between the extreme forms, 
there was a sufficient difference to suggest the very reasonable 
doctrine that they were of different dates ; and the same infe- 
rence was drawn concerning the human bones. There was a 
higher layer and a lower layer, and the older remains belonged 
to the lower. It was not, then, by a single burial, or even by 
a single generation, that the door of the cromlech was covered. 
In this, too, as in all others, innumerable limpet shells were 
found; just as in the Danish kjokkemidding» whole heaps of 
shells of the edible mollusea have ])een preserved. 



OBorrp OF AiretaKi toir>UY 
T-Vriji iljp >f F Ink 8 r q i*n f 

Tlio va»es here Dgured frernohCatnot iho Ojiwwey* a»p «tu,« i» c»n» 

niK)88 at L'AnerMiM i»n<l wa oWi Ja iha knoiw, ujp 

« Tomtteact rtu Ora^Sat^;" ^ tlk> 

AU of tIjMift «tood 00 ths soon to IhO wwH buflwii hono^ or a^hr * ro 

witMn bvi th«3r appaarod to haw 

rb 07 afe con^itne^ of c14j, hm hara box$B nuido- ^ tho harid atooPtShotvlnti: 

no mark of Thocbir apnoaw Ut haw *ha«M> turf phrtlail> ttia- 

drted bptbto ihn Anal bn]v«0»^ hr vdOoh a mijsli kUoTof otrtuiiOtitA h> lh«ir haw 

afhpr»arrt« fwn tmiitkthiily bakert. 

Tlte stib4taiiOo of tha above mnai ho hav boti; ormupioaiUkl bjr hf r. takla. 


The ovidcuce that they had bi*en proviously dfeturW by the 
treasure-seekers of a rude oge^, but of an a^e when greedy meu 
were not daiwitcd by superstitions foar», varlos, of course, wiih 
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cvtxmlechB j and> perhaps^ even where it is the s&ong- 
ia CApajble of being improved. Stilly the presumptions are 

» ^6 same role applies to a muoh more important q'tusstion. 
Wm!e the cromlechs originally covered by earth so as to be, 
externally, iwnuH? The evidence that some were so covered is 
strong* With many, it is an inference drawn from the analogy 
of others. What was the rule ? Where were the exceptions ? 
In the notice of one of the cromlechs of the Pyrenees, we find 
. the &ct of there being an accumulation of bones and shells at 
the dotor of the cromledi, on the outside of which they all lay, — 
none being found inside. This looks like a feast after the en- 
tombment. If so, it is, pro tanto, against the tumulus having 
been universal* Its generality, however, must be tested by the 
minute examination of individual instances. 

Among^the numerous contents of these cromlechs are round 
beads of cUy^ which the islanders look upon as charms, and 
call Le^ roulettes des Fees* Poubiless they had, from the very 
iTeginn&sg, some mysterious import, and passed for amulets. 

Upon the rounded balls of the very hardest stones, smooth, 
and polished, and indicative of much skill and labour, a state- 
ment of Sir Bobert Sehomburgk, concerning exactly the same 
oljects among the Indians of Uemerara, throws some little light. 
How were they made? Sir Bobert Sehomburgk tells us that 
when the child of a Demerara Indian passes from infancy to 
boyhood, he has given to him a hai^ rough stone, which he 
must in his hands, rubbing and rubbing till it becomes 
smooitlii and round. It is yearn in becoming this; and by the 
rime rim task is achieved the boy becomes a man. Strange if, 
in also, these rounded balls of hard stone represent some 

fourteen y^ of boyish workl Such, however, is the case in 
Sputib America. 

cromlechs are called Druidic. But the ease with which the 
lineiri Ihcuid has been taken up, and the extent to which it has ob- 
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tained currency, are reasons for criticising it minutely ; inasmuch 
as they show that it was laxly and in a general sense that it was 
first applied. Add to this that, after its application, it became a 
kind of nucleus, around which innumerable speculations were 
formed, in support of wliich much of what has never been sliown 
to be Druidism has been adduced. Some of this arises out of 
the practice of lumping together in one system everything udiicli 
partakes of its nature. Yet the early superstitious of mankind 
are, all the world over, wonderfully alike ; and that indej)endent 
of imitation and without Ijelonging to the same system. 

Some reasons for this tendency to undue generalization lie in 
the original connexion of IJruidisrn with llritain, everything which 
could be called Jlritish being called Druidic also; and on the 
strength of this, the jdiilosophy, su]>crstitiori, or inythohigy of 
tlie Welsh bards and logograplis has h(‘eu im'orporated. 'flic 
primary fact in th(' criti(;isni of all this is a. negative one. At 
first hand, and from (?ornj)ctent observers, we ktiow next to no- 
thing of Druidism. of our ktiouhidgc (tomes iVotn 

a couple of pagv^s in Caesar's ('onunentaries. 'fhat no one had 
better (opportunities for learning the Iriith is plain ; uitd in taii- 
ing Csesar^s account as our chief we UMl^t n(n:ie‘e not only 
what he says, l)ut what Ik; does n()t say, N'ow the (tvideuee oi 
the erection, of lueuliirs, croinleehs, and tin: liko. lK‘iny any par; 
of the Druidic system is uiL 'I’he most: tinji ean he said of Ills 
notice is that it gives us an a])proxiitjal,ioii to somor.hiiig oi tlu 
kind. 

Premising that in (lanl the common pc(»ple were of ixo iK'Connl, 
Ci'esar states that, hetween two j)rivilcged chis-es, whole (d* 
the political power Ava.s divldi'd : divid(.‘d between fclte Knights 
and tlic Druids. 1’lic lattcjr avciv the ministers and iut(;q)rot,evs 
of the religious doetriues and obsenauccs \Vc/h/hjwc.«) . I'hc) 
directed both the public and private sacrifices. The y(ntth of 
the country addressed itself to tlicm for discipline nnd iftsinu;- 
tion. In private controversies and pfihlie councils, they d( ( ided, 
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J0f murders^ of Mheritances, of crimes in general, and of dis- 
putes concerning property and boundaries, tbey took cognizance. 
The penalty they inflicted excommunication. The object of 

their interdict was an outlaw. Justice had no remedy for him. 
His contact was shunned. At the head of the fraternity w^ an 
Arch-Druid j and when he died, the next in authority succeeded. 
In cases of doubt, even arms were appealed to. In the middle 
of Gaul, in the country of the Camuntes (Chartres), was a conse- 
crated spot to which, at a certain time of the year, they resorted. 
The discipline was believed to be of British origin, and it was to 
Britain where those who wished to learn it in its purity and ful- 
ness betook themselves. Free from the necessity of attending 
on the field of battle, and free from tribute, the Druid could de- 
vote all his time to his ofiice, the mysteries of which he taught 
to youths who flocked to him from all quarters of Gaul. Some 
gave twenty years to the study, during which they learnt a great 
number of verses — ^verses from word of mouth ,• unwritten verses. 
In this there was a double policy. Writing would make the 
mysteries accessible to the uninitiated. Beference to writing 
might impair the memory. Such were the reasons. It was 
not for want of letters, for they had the Greek ones. 

In the way of subject-matter they taught the immortality of 
the soul {non interire animas) under the form of the metemp- 
sychosis, asserting that after death the spirit animated some 
one else. In this they saw a stimulus to courage, and a 
means by which death lost its terrors. Much besides this did 
they teach; much concerning the stars and their motion, the 
universe and the size of the earth, and the power of the im- 
mortal gods. 

They had a willing audience : for the whole Gallic nation was 
greatly giV^en to superstitions [admodum dedita rc/i^‘om^«),and 
when war. or trouble impended, human sacrifices were offered. 
Without life for life the gods were not to be propitiated. Some 
of the immolators constructed vast effigies {simulacra), the limbs 
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of which they filled with human beings, and rftcr covering 
them with faggots [viminihus), set a light to them, and burnt 
the victims. Criminals thus sacrificed were looked upon as the 
welcomest offerings. If criminals, however, were wanting, the 
blood of the guiltless would suffice. 

Their chief god was Mercury, of whom there were many 
images : after him Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva, to eacli 
of whom they attributed the same functions and (qualities as 
the world at large. To Mars they sacrificed prisoners of war. 
Animals, too, taken as spoil, they sacrificed; but chattels of 
any otlicr kind {reliquas res) tliey garnered up into one place. 
In many of tlicir cities {nvUaies), on consecrated spots, might 
tmnali (the word is Cmsar^s) be seen, and very rarely did it 
happen that any one either failed to pay in his share, or violatfMl 
the sacred hoard by sacrilegious plunder. 'I'he wages of this 
was torture. 

Tliat the Gauls wcn’c descendants of Dls was wliat they wore 
taught by the Druids ; on the strengtlji of whicli descent they 
reckoned time by nights rather than days. No one’s son could 
appear with hivS father in ])ublie before he wus lit to Ix^ar arms. 
This, however, is a civil or a military, ratlier than a religious 
institution. 

With the exception of the doctrines suggostci! by the word 
tmmli (a word to which duo imporfance is there is, 

assuredly, nothing in this account whieli explains, or ocn sug- 
gests the menhir or tin; cromlech • ami the absence of aTl^ 
notice of any erection of stone is all the more nnnarkablc 
from cartliwork and wickerwork being mimed ; not to mention 
the fact that nothing is said about anything of the kind iu tiic 
country of the CarniinteH. 

Cajsar’s notice of the Driikls is the chief one. I^he msc in 
Lucan is little more than a rlictorical tvHectioii upon their 
doctrine of the .souFs immortality. In Strabo, the Vates are 
mcntioneil as a lliir<} order, in I'ntfitns, tfic Dmid.' appear 
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within sight of the battle-field and inflame the courage of the 
soldiers by their exhortations. Beyond these authors, there is 
little of anything definite : and neither in these, nor any other, 
do we find anything that connects stone masonry with the 
Druidic religion. 

More important, however, than all this is the fact that Druid- 
ism, though (jfrom the accident of its being described by Cajsar) 
it is the most prominent portion of the old Keltic religion, was 
by no means the whole of it. Deity after deity can be disco- 
vered if we only take due notice of fragmentary notices, vagiu! 
allusions, and mysterious inscriptions, all of which, though short, 
are real, and all of which, though they tell us little, tell us some- 
thing. Take the following three names from as many lines in 
Lucan, scarcely sixty years later than Csesar : — 

** Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates^ horrensque fens altaribus Uesus^ 

JEt Ta/raim Scytbicfio non mitior ara Dian®.’* 

Fharsaliat i. 4*14. 

Add to these the names (some of them, perhaps, Slavonic) of 
Belis, Belin, or Belinus j of Epona ; of Belisaria ; of Ogmius ; of 
the Deus Peninus ; of Andarte ; of Matronae, or Nymphse, Ne- 
halennise, Rumanehae, Vacallinehse, Aufaniae, with, at least, ten 
others collected from inscription^ and the Pantheon becomes 
so large as to suggest the possibility of Druidism being only 
a small fraction of it. Again — ^the lines of Lucan show that, 
though the use of the cromlechs as sepulchres is beyond doubt, 
they may have been altars as well ; altars for hmnan sacrifices, 
on which the victim was immolated, and afterwards buried under 
them. 

Respecting the age of these remains the most important point 
is the fact of one French menhir having a sort of date : — 

RATN BRIVATIOM. 

FRONTV TARBEL . . INOS 
lEVRV 
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The meaning of this last word {ievrv) is all in all. If we only 
knew what it meant, and to what language it belonged, it would 
tell us much. It would throw a light upon four other inscrip- 
tions, for in four otiicrs it is found. It ii found on Keltic 
ground. It is found in two alphabets ; i.e., it belongs to those 
Gauls who used the Greek letters derived from the Phocacan 
colony of Marseilles, and to those who used the Latin letters 
introduced by the conquerors from Home. 



If ]t wtn'(* certain that it meant imeribed or rotmtrmlad , ii 
would tell us iiioi'c ; It would tell us the date oj‘ in.'^criptiun, 
and (so doing) wouhl bring it down to the lionian jx-riod Hut, 
it would lx; a word of c^traorilinary ij«]n'>r('auc(\ if, oii the 
strength of any nudouhti’d ctynudogics, it couhl he sliowu to 
mean nuided; bevause, in tluit it would give us a real date; 
a date which, whilst ii applied to the menhirs, migld peihaps 
apply to the cromlechs and kistvaens also; tor ii; ermnot he 
denied that, in the prosetit state of archuological tTiiicisrri 
there is a tcndcticy to throw <?rondcchs, kist vacua, into tlu^ same 
category., which, in all proivahUitv, is right 
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The menhir in question is one from Veux Poitiers. • It was 
noticed by Bourignon de Saintes as far back as a.d. 1783. It 
has since been d^ribed by E. M. Siauve, by De la Massardierc, 
by Bottin, by Chaudruic and other French antiquaries. Neither 
has it been neglected by the Germans and Swiss, whose researches, 
however, have been directed towards the language itself rather 
than to the monuments. That erected, however, is, at least, as 
likely a translation as any other is admitted j though the in- 
ferences from it as to the recent origin of the menhirs themselves 
have been overlooked. 

That the translation may be wrong is not impossible. The 
probability, however, of its being true, and the deductions that 
flow from it (if true), must not (as has been too much the case) 
be wholly overlooked, or ignored. 

Be this, however, as it may. Simply as menhirs, the mono- 
liths so called have no appearance of being newer than the 
cromlechs; and the inscribed monolith of Veux Poitiers, simply 
considered as a menhir, has no appearance of being newer than 
the rest of its congerers. The possibility, then, of Roman skill 
having directed the physical strength of a nider population in 
the erection of the great stone memorials of Gaul and Britain 
ma5lbe recognised as a bare possibility ; and it may be added 
that this is all that the present writer suggests ; though much 
more has been suggested by others. The author, for instance, 
of the Cyclops Christianus has committed himself to the doctrine 
that the British and Armorican monuments (Stonehenge in- 
cluded) are of no earlier date than the fifth and sixth centuries, 
to whieh he aseribes a system of what may be called Neo-Druid- 
ism, i.e., a revival of the old Gallic and British religion combined 
with a strange admixture of Paganism and Christianity. The 
special evidence of this is of the slightest. The great objection, 
however, to the notion is that it is a positive doctrine founded on 
a negative fact. It is in the highest degree improbable, argues 
the expositor, that, if so remarkable an erection as Stonehenge 
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existcdj it would h^ive been left wholly unnoticed in the Roman 
accounts of Britain. 

Even if the Roman accounts were as fuU and complete as 
they are fragmentary and defective, this ai^bnent would have 
but little cogency. What say the Scriptures about the Pyra- 
mids? Nothing. Yet Egypt was as well known to the Jews 
as Britain was to the Romans, and the Pyramids are certainly 
as striking as Stonehenge.’ It is submitted, then, that the few 
facts in favour of the post-Roman origin of the great monoliths, 
and their congeners, are wholly inadequate to the superstructure 
which rests on them. 

Another class of superstitions, or, rather, of ebullitions of 
religious feeling, is one which wc may bring home much nearer 
to the Channel Islands than even the Druidism of Gaul and 
Britain ; one concjcrning which the few noti(;es which have 
come down to us specially refer to some island of the Channel, 
if not limited to it. \Y(? can luirdly give it a name; because 
even the name of the islajid in which it wjis exercised and the 
names of the ('xercisers are un(?ertain. Still, as we have it, it is 
essentially insular. Nor is this wonderful. In all parts of the 
W'orltl, islands liaV’C hecu the special hu'alities for certain super- 
stitious eereirionies. Whether it bo from their isolation, their 
comparative' solitude, the fact of their bQiwx the oe(;upiiney of 
tlie ruder and more ijriinitivc }H3rtiou of the jujpvdation, or from 
some similar, though nninvestigated, reason, they liavc^ always 
been the coiusorvators ol‘ some notable for!u of su]'.erstitiou, wlu.ch 
lias sbowui itself in smaller dimensions and on a smaller scale on 
the Continent. In this way the first notice, of the old heathenism 
of the Angles is conneetc-d with a holy grove, in a lioly island; 
the island lieing either ileligohvml or Rugcu. In this way thov 
arc notices of ton holy islamlw for one lialiowcd poition of the 
Continent. 

For one of the ishnuls of the (-haniKi, there is ;i iKjtice as 
early as the first eentnrv of (>ur era.; being found in »Strabc>. 
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Butj as he quotes it from Artemidorus^ we may make it two 
hundred years older. It came to us from the Greeks^ and not 
from the Komansj^ ^d^ so doings may have found its way to the 
informants of th original authority through either the Pheni- 
oians or the Greeks of Marseilles. 

It consisted in a wild and mysterious meeting of devotees, 
who gave themi^lv^ up to a periodical indulgence in a set of 
orgies, which reminded the Greeks of those of the Bacchanals 
in Thrace, or of the frantic revcllings they had heard of in 
India. Women alone joined in this ; and it seems that, even 
during the intervals, they kept the island in which they occurred 
as the exclusive occupancy of their sex. Like the Amazons, 
they only visited their husbands at certain periods. This gives 
us the main facts of the picture, which is, probably, exaggerated. 
All about the wreath of ivy with which they decked their heads, 
and shook l^adly during their intoxicating dances, seems to be 
borrowed from what the historians liad heard of elsewhere. The 
same applies to the doctrine of Bacchus being the deity in whose 
honour they were held. Under the actual name of that intoxi- 
cating divinity no member of the Channel Island Pantheon 
could have been known in the Channel Islands. That the excite- 
ment, however, was Bacchic enough to deserve it, can be easily 
believed. 

The notice itself is as follows : — 


“ Th^ say there is a little island, not far out of the ocean, over against the 
mouth of the Ligeris, inhabited by Samnito women, inspirod by Bacchus, whom 
they worship by ceremonies and sacrifices. Koman ever comes thither; but tlic 
women come off in boats to enjoy their husbands’ embraces, and then return to 
the isle again. It is also the custom to take off the roof of the temple every year, 
and put on a new one the same day before the sun sets, every woman bringing 
her load, and she who lets fall her load is presently tom in pieces by thereat, who, 
heaping up the mangled limbs with shouts at tho temple, do not leave off tiUlheir 
furious transports subside ; and it always happens that one of them does let fill 
her load, and is thus tom to pieces. These things savour somewhat of the fabu- 
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lous } but ho [ArtemidoroB] states with regard to Ceres and Frosorpine, what is 
more worthy of credit. For he says that there is an island near Britain, wherein 
are celebrated sacred rites, similar to such as were celebrated in Samothraco to 
these goddesses.*’ 

The last notice of it in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, — the 
]K)etry being from Drayton^s curious, lengthy, but not unpoctical 
Polyolbioii: the notes to which arejby the learned Camden. In 
these wc get the germ of the present cidticism. 

“Thus scarcely said the masc, but hovering while she Jmng 
I'pon. the Cojti<^ wastes, the sca-nyn»phs loudly sung; — 

() ! ever Iiappy isles, your heads so high that rear, 
lly natnr<! strongly fenc'd, which never need to fear j 
Cn jNcplunc's vval’ry realms, when iKolus raised wars, 

And every billow bounds, as though to quench the stare*. 

Fair Jersey, llrst of these, here scatter’d iit tJie deep, 

I’eeuUarly that boasts thy doiibloJjornod sheep ; 

Interior uoi to thee, thou Guernsey! bravely erowuM! 

Willi rough ciribattl’d rocks, whose vciumi-liating gronrul 
'^riie liarden’d emcrJl hath, which thou abroatl dost scucf ; 

Thou Ligou, her helov'd, and Sark, that dotli attend 
ifer pW<arc every hour, as fletlion, then? a1 need, 

Witli pluMsanls, fallow d(*er, and cfUiie.*- thou Jofc} f '« l 
\"o seven small sister isles and Sorling.-*, wlh<'li lo 
^I'he lialf'Siink seanmu joys •, f>5' whui..soe’cv you hr 
From fruitful Anrcncy, }u*ar to the uneiint Ceitie .*l;or>' 

T<» Fshsint and the Seams, whereas tJiofc n\v\h 

Gave aiiswci’3 from their caves, and what tf.cv r-k as 

Vc hnp)n' isloiuls sot within tlie Brilish 


luu m see is got In eonncetiiig two ji-iticcs, giuug 
special heed to tiiat of the enmil {soiuf'- roystcrio\i-. mir.oral), 
and tke Srams. 

l''!ir*cc other writers, wliom, by courtesy ,, w<,* may eiul classical, 
mention these Bacchic orgies, and th(.‘ la<ilof their being \vj>rncii 
who enacted them. 'rUcy all copied one another; so that^ 
except so far as they show the generality of the Indiof that 
some islainl in tlu'st* parts witnessed soinelhing mystic and 
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mysterioos^ they are not very important. Still, as they relate 
tp an obscure portion of an obscure subject, I give the two last 
in full. The first is by Diogenes Periegetes, of which the third 
is all but a literal translation. 

** Sed suxnmam contra sacram cognomino, diount 
Quam caput Europe, aunt atanni pondere plenw 
Heaperidea : popnlus tenuit quaa fortis Iberi 
Aat alin Oceani jnxta Boreotidas actaa 
Sunt gemixiflD, Bhenique Britarmides ostia oemunt ; 

Hie etenim laaso perrumpit Tothya cursu 
Has tamen haut valeat spatio auperare per orbem 
Insula ; perfulget nigro aplendore gagates 
Hio lapis, ardeacens haustu perfusus aquarum. 

Aat oleo perdena flammas, mimbUe visu : 

Attonitas rapit hie teueraa, aeu auccina, frondes. 

Nee apatio distant Nesidum littora longo, 

In quilua uxores Anmitum Bacchica sacra 
Conoelcbrant hedcrae foliis tecteequo corymbis. 

Non sic Bistonides Abaintbi ad flumina Tliraccs 
Exertes celebrant olamoribus 

There are several in the current text; but they are not of 
sufficient importance to delay us. 

'I’he next is as follows: — 


“ Eminus hio alite gelidi prope flabra Aquilonis 
Exsuperant undas et yasta cocuiuina tollunt. 

Hae numero geniinoc, pingues sola, cespitia amplte, 
Conditur occidui qua Bhenus gurgitis undo, 

Bira Britannoruni sustentant agmina terris. 

Hie spumosps item ponti liquor explioat ccstum, 
Et breyis e pelago vertex subit. His chorus ingens 
Eaeminei caetus pulcri colit orgia Bdcchi. 

Producit noctem ludus sacer : aera pulsant 
Yoclbus, et crebxia late sola cantubus urgent. 

Non sic Absyntlii prope flumina Thracis alumnoc 
Bistonides, non qua celeri ruit agmine Ganges 
Indorum populi state curant festa Lvieo.” 
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What is the island here alluded to; for all the notices make it 
an island? Between the accounts there is, at the first view, 
hopeless conftision, to which the notice of the Rhenus 
adds. The allusion, too, of the stone, may be passed over. 
Whether, word for word, gagates be achates (the agate) ^ ox jet, 
or both, is irrelevant, except so far as it seems to be the emeril 
intended by Drayton, and which Camden passes over without 
notice ; ])robably, l)eeause, like worse men who have come after 
him, lie liad nothing to say about it. 

What, however, was the name of the island? Camden sug- 
gests tluit, lietween the Seams of Drayton and the and 

Samiiitce, there may be a connection ; and Seams he makes an 
Lshiiid off tlie coast of Britany. ‘^Semf^ in the Britisli sea, 
opposite to the coasts of the Osistnii, is remarkable for the oracle 
of a Oaulish diaty, whoso pricstcssCsS, nim^ in number, are 
devoted to perpetual virginity. The Cauls call them zetKB, or 
lemi (for so \vc' must read with Turuebus for CM/irenai), and 
imagine them endiuHl with singular talents For raising stonns 
by tlieir songs ; changing th(‘msclves into wltat animals they 
])lcas(‘. ; healing disorders inonralile to otliers : foreseeing and 
foretelling futurity.’' Tliis is from Pom[ionius Mela, who evi- 
dently alludes to tile same supci’stition, if nor, to the same 
island. The songs anti the feminine charat'ter of tlie singers 
tell us this. But the text of Mela is donhtfai. What is meant 
by zem, lena^ or anyiiiing suggested in tiicir r The word 
was a (bdlio gloss, and. as such, urontclligilde to t!jc liomuns as 
it is to ns. 

In the Itinerary, litiwever, of A]Uonnu;s, we have a corrupt 
text which gives u.s the name I'jamlheua --- Vhattis and .SVwt/, 
two islands run into J^iiny, meanwhih^, gives us Sonnos, 

act.’ordiug to one ri:ading, Siambis aoi'ording to anotlier. That 
these are garbled forms (if Sam-ius <»r Amais (or vke. versa, that 
Sanmis and Aantls are g;n*i.)]t;d {‘.'rms of something like Soit/ws 
or Siambis'if is no corijcci.ui-f of llu* piw^eui author's, but ol 
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Camden^R^-^iid it is a reasonable one. If so^ the island is the 
modem Sayn, which^ in its final form^ emerges after a long se- 
ries of transformations and false analogies in Ulsle dea Saints — 
hdly enough^ perhaps ; holy^ perhaps^ in a modem sense of the 
word ; but originally holy as the island of the Bacchic orgies of 
the nearest kinsmen of the women of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney 
and Sark. Such is the obscure and scarcely legible page of the 
early Channel Island mythology, wlrich, after Camden, we venture 
to reproduce. 

Some of the names connected with the cromlechs are, de- 
cidedly, Keltic. 

In Worcestershire, at least, the well-known Broomsgrove 
Licky, or Broomsgrove Rock, tells us who were the men and 
women that first dwelt under its shadow and on its side. The 
same term appears in Poque-/nye; for, wliatever may be our 
doubts as to the meaning of its first clement, the second is 
simply a Gallicized form of the word kch = stone ; a word of 
remarkable longevity; a word, almost as indestmctible as tlic 
very rocks to which it applies. In this manner, the Po(iue-/flye 
is the stofie connected with something or other, though what 
that something was is uncertain. Some have suggested that it 
was the stone of the hobgoblin Puck; which is anything but 
unlikely. The derivation, however, of the latter part of the 
word may be relied on. 

It is safe, too, to make the Autel de Dehus, the Devils (or 
Deuced s) altar; notwithstanding certain differences of pronun- 
ciation, which tend to disguise its origin. In the parish of the 
Vale, for instance, it is pronounced du thus. Elsewhere, the h 
is sounded so strongly, as to make it look like two words. 

That the Dusii were Keltic deities, is expressly stated in a 
passage of St. Augustine, often quoted. 

The Creax es Fees, the Chambre es Fees, and the Fontaine es 
Fks, tell their own story. Upon the Roeque Balan and the 
Trepied, there is room for a difference of opinion. None of the 
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names, however (except so far as they are French), are of Latin, 
and none of German origin. 

Of Roman remains there are few ; more, perhaps, in Alderney 
than the other islands put together. These, however, consist of 
pottery and bronze instniments, rather than fortifications. The 
coins, too, are few, being chiefly those of the third century, i.e., 
of the Antonines, tiie Commodus, and the Severus. 

Across the istlimus of the jMjninsula of Arburg is a true Car- 
dyke, i. e.y a fosse, connected with a fortification, the fortifica- 
tion bearing the Keltic name of Caer, as in Caf^man^on, Car- 
lisle, Ca<?rlcon, and other towns in Britain. That this word is 
the root of tlio first syllable in Jer-biirg (as M^ell as Cho'r-hourg) , 
is almost (jcrtain. 

In ecclesiastical architecture, if we look at it from an English 
point of view, the style, \vhi(di, for the oldest parts of the oldest 
buildings is, as we antici])atc, prc-oniinently Norman, falls into 
two varieties — (1) the early Nonnaii, of tfie Nonnaii of wliat 
was in E))gland the Saxon period; and (2) the Norman of the 
times suhse<|uent to t]ic‘ C’on([iiest. 

In the Norman of the Saxon period, wo liave in (iucnis(‘y the 
notiex'- of eh^ven chapels, that of: — 

J, Str. ])i*ol>Hl)ly the nl.loat, 7. Tlnr t’ljtjpv'Uc 

2. St. J^pollinu, pcrluij):! tJu' 8, St. 

a. St. Jacquos. 0. St. Amje. 

•t. St. Jwlien, SL Hmf*. 

5. St. Catlieriuo. -U. .A a*?!!** A-uliiis hi lii- \ 

G. St. Clair. 

1'here is also the chapel of the JViory of l>ihou, id' wVwh 
there arc some small portions still rcniainihg; 

Of these one only remains, represented in the engra\ing on 
the next si^cond on. the precciding li^t. Of 

rough masonry, with thi<‘k walls, unhewn stones, iuul nnu’ta]' 
made from iiinpei shells, the chapel oi' St. Ap«.)i)iui;‘ is siuijdy a 
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cliainber of cyclopean architecture, twenty-seven feet by thir- 
teen, with a round arch to its door, and a narrow window, or light, 
divided horizontally by a transom, consisting of a single stone, 
resti|ig upon two monolithic uprights, themselves placed on a 
stone of similar character with the upper one. The bottom of 
this unambitious window, with its opening of forty-eight inches 
by thirteen, is but four feet from the ground. Traces of paint- 
ing appear on the walls; these being of later origin than the 
masonry of the building itself. In the Catel church, there are 
three frescoes of a similar rude character. These were common. 
During the Beformation, however, they were either destroyed, 
or washed over. 

In Jersey, the church of St. Brelade, of which a view is given 
in pi^e 828 , is the oldest. There is in the churchyard a small 
chapel, with frescoes, considered older than the principal build- 
ing. There are many others in different parts of the island, but 
this is the only one in decent preservation. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The language of the Channel Islands is essentially that of the 
opposite coast of Normandy ; being which, it is, in the eyes of 
a IVenchraau, Erench. In England, however, from the fact of 
its being a clear and lineal descendaut of not only the Ercnch, 
but of the I'reneh which was introduced into ]'higland by the 
Norman Conquest, we are more hucliued to call it Anglo-Nor- 
man, Nor is the name an improper one, even from a conti- 
nental point of view. The tongue took detq> root in England and 
flourished well. It was, until the time of the kings of the house 
of Lancaster, or for up^vards of three centuries, the language of 
the English court, and the English nobility. It was, to a great 
extent, the language of tln^ <?hurch atid cloister ; and, until the 
time of Edward 1., the language of tlie most importatit portion 
of our literature. That its cii|^aehiuents upon the native 
English have been exaggerated by able writers and high autho- 
rities, is ti‘ue ; but this only shows that its use u'as less exclu- 
sive than is goneraily believed. When, all deductions from its 
influence and importance, tliat can fably be stipported, have iKien 
matle, it was still C8>scutially the cMef language of .England. 

' More than this. Notwitbstariding the fact that the J'h^.nch 
of England was but an oflsei from that of the Contineut> it was 
in England that it was most especially eultivattHl. It is scarcely 
too much to say tliat it was in Engkiwt.tfeat it t<k>^ the form of 
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the mother-tongue of the present French ; i.e,, that in England 
(if not first reduced to irriting) it was first made the vehicle of 
any compositions which made even a distant approach to any 
literary merit. Whatever was written in it before the, Con- 
quest^ belongs^ of course^ to the soil of France alone^ ^d by 
France fdone can be claimed. But it surprises us to find how 
little there is of this that even the most acute industry of the 
French antiquaries have discovered. The earliest works of either 
merit or magnitude, are of English origin; and it was in Lon- 
don, rather than in Paris, that the literary French of the present 
time took its origin. The start, so to say, was on British ground ; 
though, after a time, a concurrent literature arose on the other 
side of the Channel as well. 

The cultivation of the early Norman began in England, not 
only when compared with Parisian, but with Norman, France. 
But little was written in Rouen ; though many of the writers of 
England were of Norman birth and education. The French, 
then, of Normandy, was Norman French ; of which that great 
moiety which was transplanted into England, and flourished in 
England so successfiiUy, was Anglo-Norman — i. e., the French 
of Normandy on English soil. 

As the true French of the parts more immediately around 
Paris grew into cultivation, the French of England, against 
which the original English was steadily effecting a reaction, 
waned both in purity and importance, and by the time of 
Edward III. there was a notable difference between the two. 
During that reign English had so far re-asserted its original 
rights, that French, even to the sons of the nobility, had to be 
taught — so far was it from coming naturally to them. A well- 
known passage in Chaucer tells us how the nun of the Canter- 
buiy Pilgrimage spoke French : — 

** Alter the echoic of Stratford at-le-Bovir, 

Eor French of Paris was to her iinknowe.” 
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and an ii^ually curioui» tint leas known passage of Walter de 
Bildes)s*cnrtb^ wlio lived under Edward J,, and composed a tract, 
at tbe request of the Lady Dionysia de McmchensijK a Kentish 
heiress, /to the use of children (of whom> hy the way, she 
had ui(^^,atthough he recommends that l^^ch should be 
leantt -tot and J^nglisK afterwards, suggests the notion that, 
even to the touch, the niceties of gender required special 
toehing. The pupils were to be taught when to say man and 
when maj wheuje and when Et tut issi troveret-Yns tot 

le ordre on paiier e rospoudre ke chccun gentyshomme covent 
saver; dount touadis trovere«-vus primes ics Framisoys et pus 
leBnglcys suaunt; e ke les entanns puhsunt savor les propretez 
dire des choses ke ^cyunt, et kauut dovuut diro mom ct ma aouu 
et sa, le et /«, woy etjo.^^^ 

That h>cttch, c>cu in the widest of the word, meant only 

the language to the north of the Tjoire, need sc*ar<'oly hv added 
To the south of that rnoi,the language which now iiasM's for 
little more than a irians c^f French dialoc^ls, was, in the (le\enth, 
twelfth, thirtcentli, and fonihentli eintiuu**^, (as well jis lioth 
earlier and later) a (hstiiu*t tongue, with a separate uaino, an 
independent and earlier hteiuture, and a svi'tUruarhed grammai'* 
It was the Provencal, which, m Langnedoe, groiluated into the 
Spanish of Catalonia. Indeed, H wis a language which, < hough 
ooramou to both Frame and Spfua, wa^ ditlereut m all the 
|)oinij» which a language al>o\e a dwleei Irom both the 
ordinary French and the rasiiUan Spmu<jfi A,i one |>eru/d,tbis 
second language intruded in a sliybi degi* e intt) Lnghiud, 
perhaps, in a ^$lighter degree, mto the rfMcml iMa.ids, Tins 
wjte d)fifcring the English possesidcpi of AqniUui‘\ we mast 
ipcme^bCT tot, with the eveoption of Oahn^> a poiiiou of 
tsSfeained by tw longer tluus an> pat I oi NTor- 
tovh ^lifi©vci*thch»ss, no one \m *uei‘<'edMl m itiidmu 

ahy^toraij^ld damentn in the i^orwan. Geographv'al eontaet 
* A Wdght, Vohwae ii 1 



uvujukVim, 




iMtfM jp; mii tiie Noman of liisatamiy, 

Iwpvi# 10 tbe Keltic dttchy of Brltany lay two 

» J^ea vhcETc tliere was a oramon frontier^ wes 
0^ The had n6 h*Mb4^ 

and iheProven^als ccmsidaciad theisillp 
ikM'1^ Erendb as an Italian or a Spaniard wigmi 
Jldi^ectmg the earliest author^ we know hut 


peihapa^ about the man himself than pbout his name^ VFm^ 
Oai» 4 HidiM:ace^£xtasse--^l these fow^tietie^ ^nteizdt&I 

of hiaChristian name was but whether this meant Bobeti of 

B^ted^ is unoertaini TUm Abb^de la Eue decides in &vdiiir df 
RiGhaxd; ond that on reasonable grounds. He dnds a cborta 
of the year 1120j in which the tifivm of Richard Waee« and 
lUchard de St. Helier^s are asaociate(|^iKnd as the charta relates 
to the property of the bishop of it points decidedly 

towards Jersey and as decidedly pOi^ects the Wace family with 


that island. 


That the poet^s &ther left Jersey, and fought under the Con-* 
queror at the battle of Hastings, that after the Conquest he had 
lands assigned to him in Nottinghamshire, may or may not have 
been ^e case. The argument here is entirely inferential; and 
as the name was a common one, and as the family was a large 
one, it is by no means unexceptionable. The poet^ however, 
was undoubtedly a native of Jersey. 

He studies at Caen, devote himself to the composiiicm of 
romances, and seeks for patronage in England^ 


** Quand jo de France repairai, 
A Chaen longuea eonvereai, 
Pe romm Iwop m'eatrenue. 
Mult en eseria et malt ea 


That Wace was what he was because he was a 
Islander no one, however much he may be steq^id in iMMd 
patriotism, can maintain. Srill, he was a Ohampsd 
in the way that Shakespear was a Warwickshire i6m; and 
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those wha have iratched mth either sympathy or sai^ni> the 
spasmc^C efforts made and making to identify Shakcspear with 
a sm|^ j^ot of land and an equivocal tenement in Stratford- 
conttast the comparative apathy of the Jersey- 
^he great lights of literature to which 
their jSil^fj^ve birth. A fair amount of literary credit and 
importanefe' has l^n claimed for him ,• but if we go closely into 
the matter it is utterly incommensurate with his high merits. 
He was npt^ it is true, the first writer in the old Norman French. 
He is not the greatest writer of a national epic. As he callc^rl 
himself a romance writer, epic is, perhaps, too high a terrn^ Still, 
as epics go, when we look at the Heuriade of Voltaire, or even 
the greater, but not less national, poem of Camoens, the word 
may pass muster. The ci^tn^t for one of the highest places 
in the literary. Pantheon /oS' behalf of Wacc, may fairly \irge 
that of all the 'poems in th4 Aiiglo-Norraau which have come 
down to U8> with the definite facts of authorship, time, and 
place beyond dispute, his is as early as auy; if not tlie earliest. 
More certain still is it, that of great national poems delivering 
naia'ati.ves of what struck the mind and temper of the nation 
to which they were addressed as tnie and toudiing history, it is 
the carHest in any language of modei’n Europe. There were 
poems in the language of some part of wJmt now constitutes 
fV^noe earlier, There wore s«3^e poen>s in even the uorthem 
KroOTin, :o(p< Parisiani part Langue d'Oc as 

opposed to the Langtic d^Oil ; in the as ojiposed to the 

l^vphf ai ; ip tto as ^^sed tp thp Catalomn 

of Sp^ ipd stfetli of Loire. But 

these we?;c^at best, satirifs, love-poems, aiufLi ves of tlitvSjmits; all 
beyond thw bring of aticertiii. and disputed authorsbip. 

Thei first writer m the is wijd to have bcca 

BieWd X., Biehard the.sc«5phd duko, imp thv fehird 

&om fiollo; w^. ,wa» no true duke,* but only the founder of a 
ducal dynasty. He is said to have been sent toJeam 
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Daiiidb^ then spoken in Bayenx only. That this Danish was 
^bahly Saxon^ or^ in other words^ Old English^ has already 
beite suggested. Nothings however^ of Bichard^s has come 
down to us. Then came Taillefer^ warridlr, min8trei> tod jug- 
gler (jongleur)^ who stepped out of his rank at and 

defied the enemy by pitching up swords and catclpng tliem cle- 
veriiy, singing at the same time the song of Boland-^e s<Mig 

“ De Katlemaigne et de Bpllant, 

S d’Olivier, eli dea rassalBi 
Qjr moumrent en Eoncesyals.” 

But who wrote the song ? The authorship of this has been 
claimed for one Turold^ a poet with a decided Danish napae^ 
and the poem has been published. But the world at large is not 
satisfied that it was the poem which Taillefer chanted in the 
space between the two armies : nor does the story itself look 
like the true detail of a great battle. 

Thiebaud de Venion is rather earlier than Wace. A great 
deal is attributed to him ; ue,, three Lives of the i>ench Saints, 
in verse, and fifty-six in prose. But the authorship of all these 
is.impugned, whilst a Life of St. Vandrille, allowed him, is lost. 

Fhihp de Than was, at most, but a cotemporary of Wacc^s; 
and his writings were merely so much book-work from the 
Latin. He wrote on Natural History, — Le Livre des Creatures. 
Prom the use of the Latin in Domesday Book, and many later 
documents, we infer that it was not till the time of Henry III. 
that that language was, for prose compositions, in any degree 
superseded by either English or Anglo-Norman. 

Such are the claims of Wace to be considered as one of the 
founders of the literature of the modem tongues of southern 
Europe, — ^the tongues derived firom the Latin. . More massive 
than the Brovengal poems, the Roman di Bou is earlier than 
either the Inferno, or the Gid, and, though not more national 
^an the latter, more epic ; whatever that tem may oonvey or 
whatever may be its value. 
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A romance on St. Brandan and his real or imaginary travels, 
and another on a journey of Charlemagne^s to Jerusalem, refer 
to events of an early date* But what was the date of the poems? 
Charlemagne was probably older than Wace; but it is a short 
and unimportant, though curious, poem. Gaimar and Benoit de 
St. Maure were, like Philip de Tlian, cotemporaries of Wace,--*- 
later rather than earlier ones. Still, tliey belong to the same 
rdign and, perhaps, to the same decade. If we compare Wace 
with these, we must ex.amin^ carefully ; and, abo\e all things, 
arrive at the import of tlie*date of 1120, noticed above. If the 
poet be t)ie Eichard U ace of the charter, he (*ould scarcely have 
been younger than the century. Ue began, from his own 
account, to write early. If he finished the Homan de Eoii 
before lie was fiftj, it would belong to the first half of the 
century. 

Be it, however, old or new, it is ilie first national e]>io of 
modem Enrojie, for Ih^noit and Gaimar were mere ehroinelers. 

Be it old or new, it is, at least, one of the works that helj^ed 
to form the literary language of northern Frauc(\ 

In giving Wace his full due, vu* must guard agaimt rlainnng 
too much for him. 'Hioiigh one of the I'cudiest. and, m the 
choice of bis subject, hv far the most original ol tin* writers 
in the Anglo-Norman, he can scarcity lx said to have written 
it a-s a native of Jersey. If he had done so^ (he island whi<‘b 
gave hint birth migJit claim the honor of hiiving Ih%*ii the fotm 
et (jifigo of the literary NormAn; indeed^ of the hteraiy French. 
But this was joot the eas**. lie wrote m tho Pcen<»h of Fr.uiCi\ 

As this, it was used by V7acc, not he took it from hi^ nurses, 
bis parents^ axtd his neighbours^ but «ts he fouml u, either in 
Coutancea or in Bogiand, his teftOhef.s, or ‘imoug his 

patrons* It wos the language of feis <MTtempom*iO)Sl and of bis 
few U <*ouW b^ve been the mmihr 

diolcOti io far m ilie iOHUlar dmleci have eoiucideil 
with the other two form'» of or ImtjK hi all pio- 
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^ diffei^d from them a little. iSttle or much>^Owever, 
I is the language of Normandy in gmeral, 

I the national character of Us work mean il^t ii was 



v on the legends Or traditions which had mther grown n^ 

; ^ among the Normans or been hand^ ticm as^ 


na^tiyes. He took the accounts as he fo^d them j and 
wme the accounts of bookmen w|io wrote in Xiatin; 
folloW€^> in most cases, of the one primary authority, Duido 
de St. Quentin. Being this, it rebognises nothing but Banes, 
and. is very far from the hypothesis suggested in a previous 
chapter of a mixture of Bahes, Saxons, and Goths. Still, the 
batis is the common belief of the Normans themselves. It was 
not one which will bear minute and analytic criticism. Still, it 
waft sniSciently general, and sufficiently strong to form the 
b^s of a pbem which came much closer to the feelings of its 
r^er than anything which had preceded it : this feeling being 
intensely Norman and national. 

Such is the notice of that portion of the old Anglo-Norman 
literature which was most closely connected with the Channd 
islands, and which most nearly approaches the chara<^rof a 
true insular composition. The proper complement to this is a 
sketch of the language in its present form. Of this, ©uerhsey 
gives us the best representative : being less affected by the 
IVench than Jersey, and less by the English than Alderney, 
lie extent to which they differ from the ordinal JBiench m 
he seen in the translations. 


3iat nv^ within each island, taken singly^ there are riimute 
d^erences of dialect is a ^ct *, nor is.it dne Wbick siotdd sur- 
pnse us. It has, however, been ejEj^ggerated;^; ^ 
it itm stated in a popular w<«i tiiit every piu^h had; ifo pwn 
This statement seems tp 
;|iifons m between the islands aS they 
.is th^ Were in the old .age of the observer. Tj^v^ 
howeveri was merely that, in a mixed party, 
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to gaess by his speech from vhat parish each member of the 
company came. Likely enough* In Italy^ the land of dialects^ 
the difference between the language of the town and that of the 
nearest tillage is sufficiently broad to have established the terms 
urbana and ruaiica to denote it* More than this^ nearly two cen- 
turies ago, one of the earliest writers in the proper Bolognese, 
Lotto Lotti, states that, even in the town of Bologna itself, there 
were differences ; that in the Strada Maggiore, on the Via Bo- 
rn ana, there was an approach to the Romaguole; that between 
the Strada di San Stefano and the Strada di Saragossa, there 
was an approach to the Florentine ; that about Porta di San Fe- 
lice, Lombard elements showed themselves ; and that at Porta di 
Sanvitale there was a dash of the Forrarcse ; finally, that there 
nere differences in the forms of siieeeh belonging to the different 
trades. tJpcm this, Biondclli remarks that the same is the case 
now. Neither in Bologna, hoir’^evcr, nor in lh(' Chamiel Islands, 
does all this make a difference of dialect. Yet in (Jluerusey, at 
the present time, there is good anthorify for the btatement that, 
between a townsman and a njitive of the Foiest, there is still a 
perceptible diflcreuee. 

For the dialect of Sark, ue nanf s|)(»eimeu«. Theorelicall)', 
it should be bimply a snb-dxuleet of tbe Jersc;v : inasmueh 
the scttleiii(‘nt from in Qu(»en Ehsabeth^s time, of forty 

families, mxist, at least, ha\e doubled llie popniation. Yet the 
little kUoxivn about it hardly justifies this \Hnv. Oiu» of the 
Sark peculiarities is to sound c as b, and say for 
This> common onongli iti the Miufh-wesfxTu i>STts of Frantv, 
i.e,, Bearn and (lascony, has to bo noted ah a prominent 
character in Jersey* ^ 

Fur tlx© Alderney dinleet, also, we want ; Alderney 

being the island wherein the affittonee of the KngUsh is at its 

l^Ve wc much tVom Jersey, tlic. following fieiwg imt 
specimei]i of the little wc have. 
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Aa pi des mundlles d'ehu notda et vi«r cb&td, 

Qae d*(U8 tot d'ann^ee la Tint bagn^ 

St d’ioil 9 u* nou pout vaie, sos las o6tes de France, 

Des maisoi^s, des moulins, et rdiochi de Coutoco ; 

Des sabUons, des roquiers, de p*tits et d’grands batmnTr, 

Qui Tont et qui vennent, qui remuent obu cbes iaux ; 

Sst un hftyre qui nagu^ros, potiore, cakne et tranquille, 
eSautenait trais batiaux touon^ sos lus quUlas, 

Des mouonohiaax d'gallots et d'kailes de baiuin, 

Pus d'unne sale mareeiid nageaib dn fretin, 

Du vraic, unue vieille ascre, deux cb^nets et uno sene, 

Unno cordo A siqui, des o'minsoies sans gu^nnes, 

Siex oliaveis A boumards, et ipiiques avirons, 

Deux s'irais bijueuques qu* nou zappeluit maisons, 

Ft d’a^fans cracheurs qui, manque de braies, 

Se Tautraient dans la vase, comma des b^tes A saie. 

Mais d*pis qu* aclieteurre nos Messieurs d'Z^tats, 

Baillent tant de leur goule, et font tant d’embarrns, 

F qu* nos savans Ministres, ot tout lus zesprit, 

ISfe disent quasi ven sur les Ipis de dAri, 

Ft qui laissent tout couore, comma ava le nisse, 

Clorame si zavaient peue seulement d’ouvri le be, 

Faut y s’etonuer qu’ les affaires vbnt do travers, 

Et qu* nou s’en sd print As pouores hitriers, 

Quo ne pensaient guAres au mitan d’ius travas, 

D’avd Ten A ddmAler or Messieurs dos Etats. 

Autefiiis du mains, sus les vieilles hitriAres, 

J’ pdquions tranquiUement, comme faisaient nos grand’-peres, Ac. 

Almanaeh du CouHitwtUmellef 1840, GrouviUierSf 1887. 

The following is a translation into modem French. Lihe 
those that follow^ it has been made literal rather than idiomatic. 
In some cases^ however^ evciUthis is impracticable; inasmuch 
as many of the insular glosses are wholly foreign to the culti- 
langutage. 

It may be added^ that the orthography is not only (as we ex« 
pect it to be)j unfixed^ but that it is varied* The present spe^ 
dmmi) indeect give three varieties of it. 
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In French, 

Au iM dos muraiUds de ce noble et rieux ohAteaii, 

Que depiuB tant d’ann^ la mer vicnt baigneiv 
£t d’oii on pent voir aur los cdtes do BVanoe, 

Bee maisons, dea moidma, et le docher d( Coutanoos , 

X)es sablea, det rocbors, do petita et de grands bateatix, 

Qui vont et qui ncnnent) qoi remuent siir oes eoux » 

£si un bAvre qiu nagu^rs pur, caihno et tranquille 
Conienait troia bateaux sus leurs qudloa, 

Bes monccaux do caiUous et d’ brailles do baleint) 

Plus d^une salt/ znaro ob nageatt du fyetin« 

l)u \areoh, unc Mtille ancre, deux filets et unt- some, 

Une eordt h SLcher, dea oatntsoloa sans gainos, 

Six (harpona?) a hoinarda, et quolques ramt«, 

Blux ou tiois btcoqucs qu* on appeliail maisona, 

Bt dos onfana ciabscux qm, faute de culottes, 

So Tautrairnt dans la rase, comme clea Wtc** b boie (tot/zows) 

Main dtpuis qu’ il ce1t< houre nos dca Ltd**, 

Bonuent taut do liur gimilc, et tout Uut d’viubarns 
Et que noa feiTaua Minis! resr aric tout Uur O'spnt, 

No diseiit quasi mu bUt los Ion tU Jwsij, 

Et qw laibsciit tout aoiro <0101110 . 

Ooinme s"ilb a^niciit pou sruloraent d omni k bt< 

Faut y sVionnor quo Es affaiwa >oftt a tiaitis 
Ft quo nous n<m cn prtuons aux jfKiUvrta buitpiois 
Qui ue peiiMieot gutres xu imlicu d\ lout ti \\ xm 
B’aion run a duiulcr avc< MosMeurs dts Tt it 
Autiofois du moms sue los vuUos hintiuic s 
Jo pooltois tianquifiomenr ((unmi laisaicot uo^ in uidptm 


In contrast lo tlicK* slwrt and (iiuinm'j Ixiasts 

a claasicid nfork — JlimesOut'nksiaso-^uhuh ooinmon feme 
attribute#, vre believe justly, to Mp. <lrtiw;e Mctivni,- -pw^emi- 
nently learned in the laugint^e of In# native J^land, a# srcjl as 
in that rf othef Countritts. Eta jpen^ma tUntirab' not only the lan- 
guags^ but the habit# aiuisoetety ojfOie true ptirlion of the 

iiada$lbeyaMamiieiift«ntedhyagIe#atu7,s^ 
may ejCpawd tiarif thho a Silt atnf oe)i!ei^|aEfti» they ^rm 

the hand* of all pbdtdogte^ ate Ime 

trttttalafaetwef wiUUhiMMMi powpeOa^ a# <q^iiaotw , 
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^ Jean Grain d^orge.-^okn Barleycorn^ 

on! qa'il y'aTAtt dans Ponaiit 
/ rooais, da temps d’ St. Oeorge, 

Ei q’ chAcon d*aeux fit on serment 
Ty mettre h mort Jean Ora!n-d*orge. 

D* loQX gnmd* qtidnie i* i^nt im non 
Pour I’entemdr sons 1' £He^~ 

Jean Gndiii-d'oi^ men ^ garqon, 

V* ]k ta course finie ! 

*4 

Pour tout cliuil'na Tpriniemi^B ram’nit, 

La pUie et la ronBd2re,~~ 

Jean QraXn-d*orge ressusoitit, 

L’etoun’ment d' la contr&ie. 

Jour apres jour, i’ pousse, i* oreit, 

SJjSiifle, et n'est pus si tendre ; 

Sa t@te 8*oouyre d’longs piquets, 

Bangis potir le d^fcndre. ; 

L* eoleil brdlant, qu*empUe nos sacs, 

Fait jadnir-sen risage. 

Les genouAlt gourds, la tftte en bas. 

Tout dit q* Jean est bus I’dge. 

I’ pallit, ir^mblle, et non Tv^t bien, 

Sa foiobo se consume ; 

Hais des enn’mis du oher chr^quien, 

L'iniquital s’allume, 

Auve un grand faux,— j’terfls d'effird!— 

Sa tcbiesse f Tout oop&ie j 
1* Tout lioulaS dans leux tumbr^ 

Coum si ob* n’Mt qu’un t 

Gav’M dans Taire issolemment, 

Eou r capuohe une aobie, 

Et pis au oaoup da vent non I’pend,--^ 

Ab t nu* Aflfc* dnne istii aPim fl*RiA 9 
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I* font sa f08d6,^<mf^i* dn wnii ?— 
Jusqu ’au bard Fiaue j brone, 

Et Jeaa Gxidn-d*o3^ eat 0ianqui d*dan8» 
Quo rbonau fence on none ! 

Eteudu BUS I* pavai, 1* mad£ut. 

Martyr de loux furio, 
r r rdmodqufdent d^a q*i* mourtrait, 

L’ moindre signal de vio. 

A la cbaleur d’uu faeu oruel 
J’ font fojadre la mouelle, 

Et auair lea os du eher p*tit vieil^ 

Dont la barbe est ai belie ^ 

Et enfliij — j’en sis tout ^nju*— 

Osai tr<a qu* j* ai nom Oeorgo, 

Ten sang, Jean Gram-d’orge, i i’ont bu, 
T<*u pur wng, Joan Oram-d’orge! 


The mme in Modern French, 

J*ai on I qu’il y fti nit dflns Toriwit 
Troia rob, du toinps do Ht. George, 

Et quo ebarun d'eus lit un sHmient 
Do inoitro a mort Jt'nu <hniu-d*orgi». 

Do Unir gmude ebarruo da foui on sillou 
Pour jVafCirer sou^ le ga^a, — 

Jean Ojfam-<Porge, mon vmux 
Voii^ fa oou)a<j finie! 

CVpondaiit lo pimtctniM rtuneoAt, 

X^a pluie et la - 
J’ean C4iMia’*d*ar|{b rcswitaqiifit, 
xrotomDeottSai e<vntr»^Cf 

Jour |owr, \\ wJt* 

ft 

tate ae 

Baioigi^ pottr U ddfbidre. 



4il# 


i^sOAil^a AMP uysaATPaa. 

Iia Mddl qni no* 

Vtit jatmb ion ▼iBige^ 

Iie$ gatt<mx engourdis, ]» en bft«, 

Tofxt dit qne d'ean e«t bhv Vlge. — (2&^ devem Agi^ 

In French. 

11 iiftlii^ tremblo, on le voifc bieii) 

Sa force se consume ; 

Mals des ennemis du cber dbxdiien, 

Xi’iniqnild s'allume. 

Aveo un grande fiiux^-^^je <«res 0 al]lia d'eff&'oi'!- 
Sa ouisae ils ont couple ; 

Us Tout jettdc dans leur tombereau, 

Oomme si ce n*4tiut qu*i:^ cochon ! 

Terrass^ dans Tair insolemment, 

On le ro90e un pendant quelque temp^, 

Et depuia au coup du vent on le pend, — 

Ah! qui est-oe dono qni s*en aoucie ? 

¥ 

Us font sa Ibsse-^ont-ils du sens^ 

Jusqu’ au bord Teau g flotte. 

]St Jean Grain-d’orgc est jettd dedans 
Que le bon Tieux enfonce ou nage. 

Etendtt sous Tpard, le malheureux, 

Martyr de leur furie^ 

Us le remorquaient d^s qu*il xnontrait 
Le moindre signe de vie. 

A la chaleur d’un feu cruel. 

Us font fondre la mobile, 

Et suer les os du cher petit TieuXy 
Dont la barbe est si belle. 

ISt enfin j— -j'en suis tout dmu-^ 

Aussi Tiai que J’ai nom €(eorge, 

l?on sang, Jean Ghnin-d’oige, ils I’ont bu^ 

Ton pur sang, J^n Qrain^d’ozge. 
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V Pristmgniiir L^al. FromLavehee to 'AUhmajfrom prison.*^ 
A* n, 1648. 

’WW tme ynStk uncoAMTd wiiig« 

Horan within my gotoa ; 

And my dirina Alth»a brings 
To whisper «t the gates. 

When X he tmgled m her hair 
And stared b; her eje» ^ 

The birds that wander m the air 
Know no such hberty. 

Qoand Ttertire amour dans ma prison, 

Malgr^ lea tarouets, role^ 

Qu'h tvarers les barres, cn d’muehon, 

Ten oher deris m’ constde, 

Quo jVid empU^cjimL dans tea ovooux, 

Et q^ten r’gard tn'enhal6dc, 

Li s mouisbons n*m>nt pas si hedraciix, 

Biori quej’eeis sous custodp I 

Quind Tpur vin iVBourdiani, t haire oi frau, 

P’luaut on mam fait la rondo, 

Kus bauts irontt) parfumais dViUctb, 

3Vos coaurs au'd^sans du nioado, 

J' cliAngwn rner chagrm et la ad 
Daii', Vjuh qui Its ►oalego*— 
li’pais^on qtii torjoAa noap btt 
bi’ett pas SI hbre, j’gage ^ 

Sitdt que/chainie, \ grand gouUxs, 

Eawmt la dgne ^ ribi 
Charles, nvm rouai^ das potentate 
V noble et gloriaenx modUn, 

6itot 

Ttniti’ 

ynord*eat ^td Hrit densely Hia ditef » 

Est» f pus t 

Ok* n*dst paa Isa rtfesjjon, 

V eopur Viai, ot fsw^e 
Kn&it unhernd^sex 







TS^ m*n Amc, k Vtuvi, iimt bmix |HEbC 
Dairdent lenx ^tlnchellM^ 

V sAvphin, 1* roasignol 6e» oiiks, 

^ 


Quand le iendre amoinr daAs mu priaon, 
MalgliA lAb Terrous, vole» 

Qu*a trwm las bams, en oaobe^i 
Ton ober fiaage me console^ 

Qua je ania eotortill^ dans tea uhevouic, 

Et qua ion wgard m^amp^tre, 
lies oiaflams ne sont poa si heureux, 

Bien je soia soua onsiodo* 

Qiiand le pur Tb de Bordeaux, elair ei fra: 

Be main en main frit la ronde, 

Nos bauis fronts parfrtn^s d^csiUots, 

Nos eosurs ip dessua da monde, 

Je plonge la ncir obagrin et la soif 
Baas le jua qui }es aoulage— 

Le poisson qni tojours nage et boit 
N*eat pas m bbre, je gage. 

SU6t que je ehanto, oomme un grand bayai 
Faiaant la Ague aux rebellea, 

Charles, mon roi, des potentate 
I(e noUe et glorieux mod^l^ 

8it6t que je idvAle aux cohos 
Tout le bien que je lui aoubaite, 

Le nord*— eat qui frit danaer les Acts 
Eat— >U plus libre ?— ab, non. 

Ce ne aont paa lea mure qui Amt le doiyon, 
Ni les bamaox la cage I, 

Lecoeur Tiai, lo^ et sasu aoap^on, 
Enfaitunbennitsgis 
Bona mon Ame i l^Tie deux beaux yeux 
Bardent leur Atincelles— < 

Le aAraphin, le roaaignol dee cieux, 

N*est IMS aS libre on’ 
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Mowiai; enriositf in Gnenuqr Eiendi^ is an 

iq^piosimation to plionetic spelling on En^h principles. A 
translatkm into modem Erench fbllovs. 

Qai ^hflnte qui TOilrdE& de boUes rerfce pnirie, 

Be montAwgneB et dVallons, dmoj de dienrs des quaiis, 

Bt lemplifi 4e barbU) de Tawk, et de ptie viaux ; 

Qui tout ensemble £ftit un payz4wge mimOque. 

Ma Mike q’est ambisiooze de plicre a un ami, 

ITsd sdnt p6mt inspiroy k Ebcontigb en vers 
Toute qhoa belles idTauea Ik A Taspue pltSs a<kd«r 
A qhanligb d*an cndid, qm p’t^tre nay paw si brf, 

A I’eil d*un pour pigbrkut} m pour sqjet de vers. 

Si biaux, et musual k toute sorte d'droille^. 

S ilut done, terres stenle J Ik oti il me kray nen, 

Paw seulement unc p’itte arbre, oil poor p'ttte msrgmttc, 

Pour re)ouir lea pAwsAnt * Tei i os atonle » S du< » 

* ^ * 

Tl semble 6sin ki^hm nou ve des ptie moutons, 

Et grande bAtos a k&t-pte a majdr la varduie, 

T&ndi q’les k<5e d dAwk, IknAr ot dmddus, 

Suivis par leux fumolles, etloux biaux p’tie pod&wcbins, 

Mango osin leux TitAilk-? qwi trouve par Ics couttis 
« # « « # 

Maisje kiv karpre»tni, il est temps d^ktre ftaiieux, 

Et de coneluio mes vers d'ane 0iqon dtibuante. 

Cbea pourki ^bar anu, nt *s6 pomt afiWntigh 
A qbu q’jd dit en rt&nt, acoepte les sonbAits 
Qtt© yfk» bleu sayietwmebt ot du d'tbati weui 

J espercf quo rbouan suciqay rira su tefr disnort*, 

^ qimd tu aniw Hirfigb 4«« dU eodmeiv^e, 

^e Boubaita quo tu trovtvo ta tout plusira 

Auve tit 9 becsa et pklatrs Ik ddn* 

Qua a'aat»a quip ^ Iwtx ftitwdTe. 

Bt k^ td qjcdf tpta 
A la )em, Ik din^ant* 

I# klrriiB i htla b^ 4bt ^gbjf;aut 

d nl4iitr6i)s Wuu tu 

Paw sewlftwittt boHan i*ucqay,-*m^ loii^jifipkligfca de tout I’tnotwNs, 


HP I«AN0tr44»> Am 

InFremk. 

itm <Aiante Toitdm do heBm pnlilee, 

Be siontagnes efe de yalloas, tmuk de toffi det dl)aa!i|M^ 

%t rempliB de br^bis, de Taobes, et de petits reaux ; 

Qm tout ensemble font nn paysage ttpignidque. 

IBCa Muse qui est ambitieuse de plabfe b un ami, 

Ke se sent point inspire a raoonter en ▼«« 

![Poates oes belles affabre^liL BBe as^ plusetioore 
X chanter dhin endroit, qui peut*dtre n*^e8t pas' si bfau 
A F ceil d*un paufre pajsan, ni pour si\}et de Tere, 
ffi beau, et muabsal a ioute sorte d'or&Ues. 

Salat dono^ tene* Iterfles, lb oh il ny crott rien, 

Fas aebleineBit tom petit arbrc^ on pauvre petite maxguerite 
Fenr rejonir les paasants I l^elfleB stcriles ! Salut. 

e « « • « 

II semble aussi qu’ ici on voit des petits moutons, 

Bt gnndes Htei a qoatre pleds manger la yerdore, 

Tandis qne la yolaiUe, les canards et dmdons, 

Smyis par leur femdles et lenr beaux petits poussins, 

Mangent aussi lenr noorriture qn’ ils trouyent parmi les champs 
• • • • • 

Mais je crois q^b pfdNtat, il est temps d^dtre sdrieux, 

Bt de oenolnre mas yees d’une fagon didSrente, 

CTeat^ pouiquoi oher ami, ne aois point fSkdid 
Be oe que je dis en nant, mais acc^te les souhaits, 

Que je fide bien adriensement et du vrai fond de mon cotur, 

J’espdre qne le bon succds nra sur ies ddsirs, 

Bt quaad tu aeraa las des &tigues du oommeAie, 

Je aoubaito bien qu ’ m tu trouyes tons plaiais 

Alreo ta cbwe petite Ibnune, et qne ces plaisifth^lb durent 

Que d’auties sniyent aussi Texample que tu leur montr^ 

Bt qomme toi qn’ ils emploieut upe partie de leors ricbesses 
A cultiter la terre, Ib ob jamais aupaimut^ 
lAcibarrad a dtd, ni labdohe dn pajsaiu 
Bt.puis ils mdriteroni comma tule ibii bien d^ 

Non seulement bon suooda;— nuda lea louangea de tout |e monde» 

IJiese fqtrasent t]ie dialecta aa axe lunt^ ^kea. Hie 
fidlowii^ ia the oldest Aaglfi*Normaa of the Gvemsey lavs : 
in vhieh th^ difihr fk>m the AnglcvNomiaa of Xng- 
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The follQrving is a sample of the Pieiffd, one degree more 
diste&t than the Norman^ giren^ for the sake of comparison^ 
and.|n an approximation to.phonetic spelling : — 


Kto 0alanpou4 you da you mou&on P 

O'ATiAtrrovs. — SI'd*ch kyi m'apel 16 P lien, nond^zeu, j6 n*m6 troup pou6n 
Ky6 Batia. I n’6 mi pdsib j oU*6 ti, t6 vl6 a Anmidn, a pkugn ai j’6n 
krokli m&s yn, 

K, B.— Oui, p6r Galanpoud, ch*6 mi, oh*6 bibu ml kji y4o ton yir. 

G.— 'Bbiitt, m6n ky6 fiu, b6ntt— B6 a ti, tu y6 t*af614 !-^Ha t kyd nonddboudt 
* — Ia’6 ponbn pran yia6 a rtra?6w dd l*port, yl6 86n kiHpieu bnfonab juak a efen 
m^ntou*— B6 a ti, nonddaeu, tu yd idnyomd l*tab pi ebd gat. Oh*4t i k*t*6 6nvi 
d'jud a katiabaus P— Atbn 6n mdle kd jd^k tdn kapieu. 

K. B.-<*Hat j*r6spir— jd kmdnoboud a p6rd v6u, j'aufidkoub. Ck6 n*6 mi d b6u 
d'fottbr dd port 81 bas bk oh6. 

G.—Kmkn k’t*6 voulu dntrd tou d’bn bondif konm ch6 P 

£. B.<^Cfh*6tou6 pour you bayd pu rad kim boudutt pigne d*man— Ouy, ouy> ouy ! 
Kd m’tdt al dt i ddreuz ! Es 8*6ii tm blyd k^l m*pOuas. 

G.-^Oh*kd oh*d k*d*btypi grau! mda Iq/b flu, asittj tu td prdnn dun 

gout, obd td rmdtrd tdu'iyW. ^ i * 

K, B.--^d m*fla rdpbulQd m*tdt } ohd md nn’d foud vir pu 

d’trduD 81 kanddy 1 t^deiasmdu d'mdn kapkm } ehd, jd m’krdyoud m’tdte. 

0.— Idu poy kapieu $ ikyd rdufonarndn! Hd, ok’n*d ridn, kyd, cb'td prdtrd 
rmidnu } tu md Trdnyoudrd pu tar. Cbd n*md Jounrd poudn, jVidn d*m*dn ibudr 
foudr dn du trdk. 

K.fi.'-^Bidxm dbl^d, pdv Galanpoud, cbd srd pour dnu cut fdud. Bdyd> dl 
midnti il 4t du dlastik, i gu*d k*a Tdrdrdcbd. Tue, pour m’drmdt su sol, vdrBd’mm 
duu kyot rdudhad $ obd m*frd du bidu tou d’suit. A you lautd, mdu <^gft Qalau- 
poud. , 

G.--A rtidun, mdu kyd fiu, a rtidnu— Td yld, eb*d bdl d bdn, md k'd’ob ki 
t'amdngn da nou poud^i P 

K. B.^Ob’d rpldai d’vouyir} d pi, j*dseu k'd nVidndroudttd poudn dUrdud 
iobi a ParL 

G.^E bidn, kyd, t’d ma fik^dt bten flmd dd ynir« Yd, tdn meudi Pari, ch'dt dn 
gyo d poudyi,. dn iy d jaiunoud dn rpd, toujdur dda avdutur, d pi dn tdntomar k*i 
gn*d poudn moudydn ^’irenid sds yu ! Cb*dt du poudyi dup^dsonud pour mi. 

£. V9u 4 kray Galaupoud, k'd IFayd mdi\)d a rdgnon oVpoudyi lA 

G.— V« tu kd cb*te dicb cutrd koaP jd m*foud viu, d pi obd kout kydr d*ald t*rir 
tou h*txa par Id. Md putdik dt yld, jd nVeu poudu k’ta dicb a Pari dk Galanpoud 
t^adn yeu,dpi k*i t^d mal droku* Turn’d fbud dd mizdr a I’ddidugu^naMe^ 
dd t’viadiim fond oubliyd tou dhd. 
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K. 4rou^t tor, (skilBD^ou^^’m^ voulou&r, k(ir janmou^ eu Vbn- 

tension 6d you foudr de Tp^ngit, 

0.— VkrOq^, ky6, oh*o pour cb6 k’j^ n*thn you pou5n. M4,udi*mm feu mdlo, 
4 ta TUtt par tnm d'pMsi, pour rir M f^t ? 

K* B.-rOui, p^r Galanpou^, voulu prAdt^ do oh’tnm d*pk^i. Al^ pour As 
mAt Au ti*an da IVzon iohi, fAt At jAlimAu dispAzA. 

0.— KjAf j*tA rkoonouA biAu lA, t'e tot^our 6ii brav, 6 pi j*kroue k*t*6 voulu 
t’fouAr pasApour Au solda d4 oh^^aa« 

K. B.-^0TOiil^ m'b](igj*A, por GaianpouA; Aj vou^ k*Az et su vou tAran: Ai*i 
j'bouAs paviyon. Ej viAii pour k*A in’kontAcli tou ch*kyi s*« pft*«A da Tvil cdpui 
kAkz AuA. 

0.— ChA srA avou biAn du pl&Ei*; 6 pi j’te inerA Yir A1 (At, e pi kouAr Aj tA mon* 
trofA c)i*k*Az avon d’nouvieu ^pui k’t*c parti. 

K. B.-— MA, dizA don, pAr Oalaupoue, kmAn k’l vA nou tou^zon? 

0.— Is^port konm An charm. T m’A pronmi dc vnir apn* Pgian inA'? Mi*, vlo 
Vour kyi s’pas, A pibke t*vlA, j’ni’An \A Tkycm*, i srA biAn kontAn JA t’lir, A pi i 
viendrA a'pronmnA avt^u nou. 

K. B —Oil* At Ann bouAnn pAiii^A k’Az ate lA. 

t>. — PAndan k’tu vA bouAt4ni\ kyot iiAjyu>huiAt A t^ArpAzA An mAh', j*hh n lo 
hourir juaka 16. 

K. B -“MnrchA, me burtou ii^««^yi>^pouAn trA ion. 

(1. -Boiir bk in u*<*Aunuirh p0uAn tan, j’ra’Ari tA apIA VArjiui, a t’lu udn) kon 
pAngui. 


J7ie beyhtnmg %n ordtnnry French, 

PsTjT BAPTfsr.— ilA, pAro G'daiupou, Ati)? io»w i of re i» ^ 

04nA3ttroix.-~-Qu\'Nt (v qui ji»*aiq>ell»'laf 'I'ltmn, non th zcu, jc no me fcrompi 
pjMi, c*e8t petit Baptisfo. II u*e&t pajj posaibU*; i\ im, to \ojh t\ «*, « 

jieinc 81 j’tw cron* hum youx. 

P. B.-.--O1U, pAro 0alauipoix, cNmI: tooi, * V'**!' bjum nioi qui mcih lim** mot 

O. -*- Riitre, won pptit liU. mtw,— tfeire k < 01 , tu \as t<f bliMxcr! . . h’ qml 

noudAboiz u*a paa pns gardA A la tia'vcw do h poWc, toih '«>u ch 
«^noA ju<H|n' k vm iwentoUf— JPrejBds k tot* aum dc rn, tu \ft- nnurner ta 

table, puis eettv jatto, ((?eat*nj qua tu as eavie we }o«.cj \ rohn--’ 

mmlisM f '—At tends un jirtt jf wfire Um i.haj[>atqi. 

P, JO respire h-je eonmuwi^iit k perd^o kijoine, )<* sulKvi » < \ u .» 
pas d« satis de I&ur4 te poHes si h^m qu« 

0.<*-CottaBent (qu« <u as) ae tu vmdi* Onlrer tout d’un bond eommc t»!i ^ 


XJ^jfOfi ^ naTues of tlie tWkws iMwr lieen «aul ulnwly. 

all ^ ao Nomi. ’Jhay lujc ucififtoif itfaKiviiKi^i < i.-ii- 
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Carlovmgiau, Frat9t->-thG Frank being Ludvig (Louis), 
Lhotbdir, Dagobert, Sigebert, Qulj^c, Childebcrt, Pepin, 
Caxl, &€., never William, Bichard, Robert, or Henry. On the 
contrary, these last, are all either Goth or Vandal, and, in some 
cases, Spanish. 

Of the local names in Normandy, so far as they are other than 
French, a good list is given in the introduction to Tlioxp^s trans- 
lation of Lappenberg^s Conquest of England by the Normans. 
They are, as we expect, much disguised : thus toft becomes tot; 
and ftiot fleur; as in Yvetot and Harfleur, The termination 
^dat sss d<de is common on the drainage of the Seine. But all 
these are German as well as Norse. Of the typical Norse form 
the few names in are the only examples. These, like 
the rest, are local. In the Channel Islands (so far as we may 
hazard the assertion of a negative), none are found. 

Lastly, comes the notice of the names of the islands them- 
selves. They first appear in the Itinerary of Antoninus, a«t 
Casarea, and Bidma. That, word to word, Casarea is Jersey , 
is probable ; and it is not impossible that Bidum is Aurigny 
or Alderney. But, on the other hand, it is hard to believe 
that the -ey in Guernsey is not the -ey in Jersey, and that 
both are not the German word ey == island, as in Orkn-ey. 
That Jers-ey = Grass Isle, and Guems-ey = Green Isle, is the 
suggestion of an excellent Norse scholar, and it is, to say the 
least, plausible. But how can this be reconciled with Caesarea ^ 
Were the German names as old at the time of the Antonines, 
and was Jersey, or something like it, made into Caesarea, upon 
the common principle of assimilation. All that can hero be 
given is an indication of the difficulty. Cmsarea is almost 
certainly Jersey, and it is Latin. Tlic -s^ in Jersey and 
Guernsey axe almost certainly in the same category, and the 
•ey in Guernsey is German. 

Two other names are mysterious : the Grand Sarasin, or the 
Tombeau du Grand Sarazin, and Les Saragouzais^ niime 
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a Grand Saracen in Ouerniey? What did tlie men of Saragossa 
do there? The ordinary notion concerning the latter is that, in 
cither the expedition of Ivan de Gallos, or the fleet which fought 
off the island in the reign of Edward III., there was something 
from Saragossa, — ^perhaps men, perhaps ships. Yet Saragossa 
is in Aragon; and, as Aragon lies inland, vessels and sailors from 
Aragon ge very like shipwrecks on the coast of Bohemia. To 
aAfiere o^mologist, the most reinarkahlo thing connected with 
those names is the fact of their both beginning with something 
very like the preposition mr — above, and the likelihood of their 
meaning some place above some other place. On the other 
hand, it is a qiK'stioii upon which a mere etymologist can only 
venture a suggestion. 

Such, however, is tlie etymological view. I’Ikj historical one 
is based on one fact only; and it ajiplics only to the term 
Saragouzois. This is the fact of the popular opinion connecling 
it with the events which tt)ok place, oitlier in or oif the Island, 
(luring the reign of Edward III.; in one of whieli S[)aniards 
and Italians arc mixed u]>; 8]win being a countjy wliich gives 
the name Saragossa. 'Ibis Indief, tradition, legend, or what- 
ever wc may choose to call il, is our priman (Utum; and, aK 
tliougli it is by uo rncufis for histori(*al evuleuec, is just 

strong enough to raisn' a presumption m fa>ourof its being 
founded on fact. Tliat is can scar<rly b(‘ 

called a tradition. It is simply an etymology. 

Can the two names he <»o«nect(si Wiunt is now laid iKdbri* 
the reader is little more than the snggesUou of a suggesuou. 
Still, there is one history, at least, m which the names vSarazin 
and Saragouzais (snne together; ant} tUai in a inauner wliieh 
may Ipossihly have rc(>cated in (inemscy In (iuenisei, 
the soldiers conjunct chI with the name Saragonrais, art Spaniard'^ 
and Genoese, the time IwJng the latter half of th(‘ looiloc'utli 
<*enttt!y. lit the hUttiry of fli’ccce, dunng the same portion ol 
the sasM? century^ tlu*c<s an* jwliticali ri‘laiions betwecti (jcriaiu 
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militarjr adventutal^ from Catalonia tod Arragon (of which 
Saragossa is a city), and certain Italians; certainly l^lorcn- 
itoes^ bat not improbably Genoese as well. The relations, how- 
ever, in the quarter, are hostile. On the other hand, they had 
originally been Mendly. 

/Such the generalities : viz. the existence of political relations 
between soldiers of the same date, in different parts of the 
world, in the Spanish portion of which the name Sar^ossa 
likely, and in the Italian portion of which the name Sarrazin is 
a real, &ct. If Spaniards mA Italians in Greece give the same 
names, at the same time, in such a way that they can be attri- 
buted to Spaniards and Italians in Guernsey, a presumption in 
favour of the common origiii is, to say the least, suggested. 

Now, in 1311, the formidable band of free lances, which is 
known iff the history of Greece and the Crusades, as the Grand 
Catalan Company, consisting of Spaniards (chiefly but not ex- 
clusively from Catalonia), after having made themselves masters 
of the dukedom of Athens (founded by the Cnisaders after the 
sack of Constantinoidp}^ Ending themselves in a state of anarchy, 
put thmnselves under the suzerainty of their legitimate kings 
of the House of Arragon, of which they continued to he appan- 
age, real or nominal, from 1326, until the union of crowns 
of Arragon and CaitUc. This gives us the name Saragousse as 
a probaUlity ; smoe^ from that city many a name or title of 
these liegemen of Aragon may reasonably be presumed to have 
been taken. 

On the other hand, about 1386, between these Catalans, and 
the Franks under Nerio AcciaiouU, a powerful Florentine, and 
Governor of Corinth, a war broke out concerning the disposal of 
a wealthy heiress, the daughter of Louis, Count of Salona. Nerio 
won, and he bestowed her hand on a relation of his jwn, Peter 
Sarraain. 

Such the small piece of outlying history which brings these 
two names together in Greece. It is not difficult to. see how 
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the similar combinations might have brought them together in 
Gnerns^, The time is the same for both, and the elements in 
way of geography and nationality are nearly the same. 

Of purely popular legend there is, probably, more J^han has 
beejl eitheaj^ublished or collected ; purely popular legend mean- 
ing, not ^definite superstition (of which there is more than 
enough), but special narratives connected with certain places, 
days, or'objccts. Tlie Lives of the Saints, in a Roman Catholic 
country, would have givQn origin to several. The only one, 
however, in piniit, is tlie following from a Latiii extract in 
Mlc^s History of Jersey. We may call it the Tale of Ilam- 
bcy. Tlic legend is partly given in ii former chapter. 

In the island of Jersey lies a moor, or feu, which takes its 
name from that holy man St. Laurcnci*, and in this fen lay a 
huge serpent, which did great mis>cbicf to iio(*ks and herds, and 
even to tlie men of the island. No one dart'd to attack, save 
only the Seigneur of Ilambey. Thgt brave knight undertook to 
rid the island of the pest ; so he set fortli in quest of the snake 
and took with him a single servant. 

The knight of Hambcy slow the serpent, and mt ofl* its head. 
A.fter that he undid his harness, and fell asleep. The wicked aev- 
vant seeing this, thought that if he killed his master, and vaunted 
himself as the sl^^cr of tfie dragon, ho m^t woo the wldov^ . 
All which he did; He murdered his mitateir in hrt sleep, and 
then told his lady that iJie tennhlc serpent had (U'stroyod her 
lord, but that he, the faithful senwt, had killol the dragon 
The kuight^Ao added, had, with las last wonls, praised the valmir 
and fidelity of his semut, Snd sent by him a mosi^agc to hi** 
lady, Wjoining her, as she loved hk mtn^xory, to become the 
wife of s^me a follower' ,So the wife gave baud to the knave ; 
and theyipBut together. 

As the vartet was sleeping he distnvlx'd by a dream, and he 
cried out iu his sleep, GA/ wrefeh thai I aisd; (havi* lQh4fftyw(tsti*r. 
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T^is he did/ night after night/ tUt the l^y suspected hi» 
crime and took him to trials where lie was condemned. Tlien^ 
on the spot where her true husband was kiUed^ she had him 
buried^ and over his remains raised a stone; in loco conspicuo; 
quern nunc alias vocitant. Hoga 

est pyramis obtusa e terrft cujus modi Galli vocant mont jayes^ 
The mound is now called the Hougue Bie. It is described^ and 
the legend is alluded to in a previous chapter. (See page 120). 

Note. 

The statement found in more places than onC; to the effect 
that there is cotemporary evidence to the outline of the Channel 
Island coast having been different to what it is at present has 
already been alluded to. It has yet to be produced; and, as 
far as it is safe to venture on a- negative statement; it is non- 
existent. 

What; however, is really curious, is the history of the phy- 
sical condition of the islands in the following letter from Adam 
de Marisco; a Minorite, to Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln, con- 
cerning a , 

pOXIKO Ll)^eO£KIiB Fkatsb. 

Idtt^ qiiam noatii gratia mihi xmsutit solatium plurimttm presstitit^ licet siciit 
Bcripsistis qaiddam contineret inoonsolabili.digna flotu. * * a Yerurnfatoor 
quod coni pnDseniia'<K)ntorem quibus rerbis conceptum spiritum. vasti horroris 
exprimerem, penitus ignoravi. Quid sibi relit isauditum retro sssculis portcntum 
his diebue ^ee viclentii vnlgatum, quis poi\jectorum p^are valebit? yldelicct 
quod apttd iniuliun Ckvneshey, [qqtod] utrique regnorum Francise et Auglicc 
quaei flamn^wn globi de gurgito marino firequmitius in terrarum 

emineatha cernimter, etiam moles saxetw, oum costeris ^jateriis irropressibiU 
oonfligratioiie deronmtes, et abootis habiiabri][^; post finitae iuoiiiQrationes, loco 
inoendll armatorum cuneos ooogressibus bdlibie atrociue oou^lgcjiltes et oeeefmtb 
<^dichi ad igaotos aeoessus sese oonfei^tee. STumquid %itur aliud ag^^pm 
esse patabimus, nisi ut dum insaniunt reprobi eleoU lugeant, orantea beseet .a^ 
esDCulb issn^ ^r superniclementom Pomini SfMulorum piovidentiam nfionstreta 
in bonqm convertantur. Non hujua tarn miranda) novitatu me aue||||||||im exbibeo 
aed recito quod meaudiente rctulit exceptione magoa majus teatimonium, do.-- 
ifowHaefi^d iVaaafcaaa, p. 151. 

END OP PART THE THIllD. 





CHAPTER XX. 

AGRICULTURE QP THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

In treating of tJic economics of a district, the first place must 
be given to Agriculture. Under this general heading is included 
a eonsiderablo variety of detail, tor whatever relates to the do- 
mesticated animals that li\c on the surface, as well as to the 
hiirface itself, must ii(*ccssanly have nference to the natural and 
ai’tificial vegetation of tlio island. Thus the nature of the soil, 
the eultivatiou of the land, de{>eiidcnt as it is on climate and 
soil, the condition of the stock, and even the nature of the hohl- 
ings of laud, arc matters that are all mutually dopendaut ou 
each other, and all belong to the agriculture of a district, and 
must be considertid together. 

Hie agriculture of the Chanuel Islands has hmi roceutl) 
treated of in tM'O memoirs; one rewarded by a pme, and tlio 
other "highly comiuen^Hl^^ by the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England.* It might seem, therefore, tlMit there was little 

* Tlid state <»f ngnenltuTfO Qt tlie tsUad ftt Jersey ^As fhlfy and admimMy 
tlcacrib^d by Mr. Quaylt^ in IdlS* and his ropi't vah hy the BiHtfd ol‘ 

dgrieultnre iu Much frinoe been vhati^, bat it till! h» very }o»|» bo* 

ft>w this work bwomoa 'Phri pnac by Mr 0- 1*. 3(4* Oorim la. imb- 

lished in the tvventietU voluw»*\ of (he youToal of BoyjU ^iety 

{lS(i9). The “ highly oorumcndnl report ” Hr. If, Jjf. Dally, yms ptiblhkud 
eeparaioly, nuder the foUowjbg title , An oh tWiAgricttUare of Chsnnei 
Islands, wfith Notes, AddorjAp, 'Pablw, and an Gtt«?iuwsy, S.. UarlK>t, 

8vo. pp. 87* 
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room for further remark on the subject; the more so^ since the 
former (prize) report was written by a gentleman^ who himself 
is a practical farmer on a large scale in Jersey^ and the latter 
hy one who tias paid much attention to farming in Guernsey. 
As a subject, however, of vital importance, and one necessarily 
4^ttracting the close attention of a large proportion of itiHfelligent 
persons, both visitors and residents, a brief outline of the farm- 
ing operations of the islands is indispensable. It will be convc- 
nient and consistent with the general plan of this work, to 
avoid, as much as possible, a mere repetition of what may be 
found elsewhere, and consider rather those branches of the sub- 
ject which have been hitherto least attended to. 

Soil and water being the two sources of nourishment of all 
vegetation, we may commence with a notice concerning these 
essential matters. 


Soil anu Subsoil. 

The first fact that strikes the practical geologist as likely to 
iiifiuence these important elements of success in agriculture, is 
that the prevailing underlying rock is everywhere that variety of 
granite called hornblendic, and that veins as well as rock are 
largely characterised by magnesian minerals. That this is the 
ease, and that magnesia is likely to exist somewhat in excess in 
the soii^ is a matter of serious importance, and requires some 
preliminary ednrideration. 

The subsoil being the result of its first decomposition, or 
preliminary dismtegration, and thus absolutely dependant on 
the underlying rock, it is evident that until we know the con- 
tents of this rock, and the circumstances under which they are 
likely to be presented to the agriculturist, we cannot properly 
understand the resources of the soil. The following tabular 
statement wiU therefore be interesting and useful, and will show 
clcSsrly the small proportion of lime and potash, especially of the 
latter important mineral, that can be depended on in syenitic 
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rocks and greenstones^ and the absence of the phosphates^ with- 
out which no soil can be regarded as naturally and permanently 
rich. It will also be seen by the table, that felspar is the rich- 
est of the component paits of syenitic rocks in potash and soda, 
and tlicrefore the most valuable for agricultural purposes when 
decomposed. The preponderance of this mineral in a decom- 
posing state, is a fact to be noticed in estimating the value of a 
soil. 


Composlihn of various Hornhhndic Hocks, 


^ Mem oi acvtittl anah'^es J 
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lion oxide 
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llXJ 

Manginc^ poroMilo 

. 007 

O'll 

038 

010 

Fluoric ai id 

(I r>u 

0 75 

0.32 
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llcsidcs or hornblciidic and fckpathic rocks, imd the 

contents of tlic various mineral \cins traversing tto rocks, thorc* 
are, at intervals, ^aud-stonc«, clay-Nlatc, and schists, and also in 
Jersey certain ^onglonievates^ for the most part hilie^ns* The 
composition of these is not difierent from that of similar rpeks 
elsewhere, and wJule sdme consist of almost otW#* 

im various compounds of silica wiiJi sihc^te of alunnna, Or 
common clay. Lime, magnesia inm, w present 

in almost alL In them, ho^ictcr, as in the i^oJfcyjSyritic rooks, 
phosphorus is absent, and jmta'dijrare. sand, and 

pure limestone sand, ai’c found near the soa in ^utne of the 
islands. Large vdns Of mica are fimud in Horn and Jersey. 

The soil is deriml from the subsoil, which, vm 
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coittbts of 4ie underlying rock in a decomposed state. Although 
the degree of rapidity with which the rock undergoes disinte- 
gratum and destruction from weatherings varies greatly in dif- 
ferent localirieSs still in most parts of all the Channel Islands it 
may be regarded as extreme^ compared at least with the same 
process in most other granite districts. In many places around 
the towns of St. Helier's and St» Peteris Port^ there are great 
thicknesses of sand and gravely the upper part of the decom- 
posed granite being reduced to the state of sand^ and the stony 
fragments Still being left below ^only partially reduced. On the 
coast; and in the less cultivated parts of all the islands; the work 
of destruction may be watched; for the vast multitude of cracks 
and fractures in the granite; and its evidently rotten state near 
an exposed surface; afford abundant proof of the reality of the 
process* For the most part the soil thus obtained is light; 
though occasionally there is clay enough to alter its character. 
It abounds in some of the mineral substances that are needed 
for ensuring a good soil; but these arc distributed with a certain 
amount of irregularity. 

In Jersey the western end of the island consists of light sand; 
chiefly available for sheep or planting; but the ravines opening 
dawn towards the sea; possess deeper and richer soil; obtained 
from decomposed slates. Towards the coast there is much peat. 
Blowh sea-sand covers the soil in the part c^led the QuenvaiS; 
and has piroduoed a bare desert. Sometimes clay lies under the 
sand; and attempts have been made, with little success; to re- 
daim the bmd. By a free application of sea-weed, these lauds 
are made to bear successive grain crops, whosb average yield is 
extremely ii%h. Much land around the town of St. Heliers 
consists of rich and valuable, because highly manured soil. 

A large part of the south of Jersey has been rendered less 
fertile than it might otlierwise have been, by incursions of 
the sea, such as those already alluded to in St. fireladei^s parish. 
So Istriy a« in 1811, the sea eniwoached seriously in GxouviUe 
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Afkdr a time the plant or tree looks sickly, and ultimately dies. 
The roots in such cases are always found completely rotten, 
within the range of the poisonous mineral. It is the opinion of 
the farmer, that if the soil is turned up by the plough, and 
^nUXed with the rest of the land, it will, in the course of fifteen 
or twenty years, sink down, and form a deposit, as before, at a 
certain level. This is not probable. 

, , Analysis seems to yield us no information as to the cause of 
the mischief produced by this curious mineral. Neither docs 
a microscopic examination of the grains of .sand lead to anj 
'.'conclusion. It is chiefly a silicate of alumina, with some fren* 
silica, and a trace of iron. 

The soil of Alderney is very miicli lighter and tnorci open 
than that of any other of the islands. Jn some places it iv 
deep, andpf excellent quality; hut in otliers it forms a tliiu 
coating.* EVen where tlic sand-stone prevails, there is tio great 
difference, as the grains of sand are cemented ])y a fidspatliie, or 
dayoy eubstance, whicli rapidly decompf)ses. In no other ol 
the islands is the history of these granitic soils so complotelj^ 
laid bare by numerous open pits and cuttings, in some of M'hich 
the foliated blocks of greenstone are actually seen in all stages 
o( decomposition, while in others there is iiotliing but the re- 

i^lting satid* 

Sark exlubits but few peculiarities of soil, nor are there in 
island so many illustrations of its mode of formation as in 
Aldomcy and Guernsey. The soil is moderately light, and re- 
quires sea-wet5d and otlier manuring. It yidds good crops. 

Herm is remarkable, as containing on its shores very large 
dej^ts of shell sand. These might, if needed, be taken to 
tuik with the silica sands and clays of the other islands, 'fhe 
J^domposition of the greenstones, however, seems in all the 
i^auds to yield sufficient alkaline earths and lime for the pur- 
poses of v^etatioii. Very little of Herm is under cultivation 
s|.f^blc hwid, but wlmi i$ ci’uiis* 
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Jethou, where not rocky, is cultivated, and has a good soiF; 
The soils in all the small islands are derived from granites exclu- 
sively, and partake of all the properties thence resulting; but 
in Herm the rock decomposes with great rapidity in many 
placjes, and the mica veins are very large. 

In all the underlying rocks of the various islands there would 
seem to be a total alisence of phosphorus, without which the 
cultivation of food plants is impossible. Potash also is either 
present in small proportion, and in a form not readily separated. 
There docs not seem to be any organic matter present except 
that derived from animal life now or recently at the surface. 
However rapidly, therefore, the soils obtained from these rocks 
become decomposed, and however well the resulting soil may 
look, there is clearly no natural and large supply of certain 
ingredients essential for food crops. All these must be siippli(?d 
from without in the lurui of manure, either aiiimal, vegetable, 
or mineral. The latter not bciiig available, it resultrS that with- 
out a large and constant snpjily of animal and vegetable manures, 
the soil of the islands e(nild not bo kept in such a state as lf> 
yield large ero[)s .of the most valuable i^it^ds of vegetable p)’<j> 
duec. 

It is clear, tlienlbn^ tlnri in sjjite of all siatements that hate 
been made to the eonlriuy, tiio soil i}» the islands cannot pj-o- 
perly be regarded as naturally It; has bcoi made rich h\ 

its inhabitants, and is tlius produelivi? : but exhausting erojjs 
could not be taken from it anyuhere for many years tcjgether. 
as in some countries, without the <'o.nst:if]t adjnixtme of manures, 
which we may next allude to as au essential adjunct of the soil. 

Under tin' term nuumres must be indudcdi niincraJ. a,s well 
as animal and vegetablj' vsnhstanei.‘s, rdlhongh the foveter luivt 
hitherto been \cry sparingly applied in tlie islands 

<('}i’..nn f«'nn ‘A ?r. jt? j..;,- .-vni .■f-.iij'.uii-. . 
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Manure, 

The enrichment of the soil by ordinary manure^ is limited in 
all the islands to the extent of farm operations carried on^ and, 
till lately, few of the farmers had even taken the precaution of 
providing a tank to preserve the most valuable part of the heap. 
This is now more common ; but it is still rare to pass a farm- 
yard in the country, in any of the islands, without being made 
sensible of this bad economy in a very disagreeble way. The 
town manure is not collected. The modem contrivances of 
prepared manure, such as guano and soluble phosphates, are 
not often employed, nor is there at present much inclination to 
introduce them. 

Besides his own estate or domain, in the shape of terra firma, 
every islander has a common right of great value, lying on the 
shores of the barren sea, and belonging to the sea itself. It is 
true, that neither ox nor horse can browze on it, and yet it sup- 
plies provender for ox and horse as truly as if it were a field of 
clover or oats. This valuable and ever present resource is the 
vraic, or sea-weed, already more than once alluded to, and the 
gathering grounds of the vraic represent the common lands, 
possessing the additional advantage that they can never be ex- 
hausted. 

But the value of this common right must not be over esti- 
mated. It is an adjunct only to the stable yard, and would of 
itself be insufficient to render the soil fertile. It has too much 
of some of the elements, and too little of others, which growing 
and ripening crops require :* but for certain purposes it has great 

* An analysis of the various sea-woeds in common use for manure will be found 
in the diapter on the trade of the islands. The different kinds vary extremely in 
many important respects, but the ordinary mixed vraic, when collected, contains 
about 12k per cent, of organic matter, less than 6 per eent. of soluble ash, and 
about 1 per cent, of insoluble ash ; the rest is water. Of the soluble ash, at least 
90 per cent, consists of alkalies expressed as chlorides, and rather more than 7 
per cent, of potash. 
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value, and the day is far distant when it will be superseded by 
more costly and more elaborate, though more efficacious manures. 

The weed, when cut, is either thickly spread on the land, and 
ploughed in fresh with a deep plough, or dried on the beach, and 
burnt on the cottagers^ hearths as fuel ; certainly not on account 
of the cheerful appearance of the fire, or its pleasant odour, but 
because the charred ash thus produced sells at sixpence per 
bushel for manure. The fire smoulders quietly; it is never 
extinguislicd, but constantly remiwed, and the whitest of all 
smoke ascends night and.day from the rude chimneys of these 
humble dwellings. 

It is computed that about 30,000 loads of vraic of all kinds 
are obtaiticd from Giienisc^y and He.rin, and probably more than 
that quantity from Jersey.* 

At the same tiim*, It should lx* remembered, that tlie vraie, 
like other things that are apparently got for nothing, is really 
l)ought at a price, though tlu* (.*\aet details of its value are not 
very acccssi])l(;. Wt* mdther know to what exUmt it ini[)rov(‘s 
tlio land, nor even the exact nature of the at^tion it has uj!)on i1, 
which other manures would not induce. L(?ast of all do avo 
know the cost of collecting and <'Hrrvifig, ^Ve do know, how- 
eY(n’, that a day^^ labour, vxcw of \hv ]xx)re.'it kind, is worth 
soriH'thing, and that the rraie barvest en}ploy> M-.any me}] for 
iiiany days, Dow nuu'h eak(‘ or guano rids IjIxjut would pur- 
<'hasi“, wo eamiot caoii gucs.-? at, and Ix'ie.g in pos.^cssion 

of infovmjitkm on all th<*se j)oiuts, shimid not l,io jUsrHied iij 
assorting that vraic is not a- cheap iinnnno. Thai ll suits thr? 
habits of the islaintoj’s and i.iu‘ tciiuro ol‘ the hind is (vnairi, Imi 
wliether these arc* iii freu'soho Uk- rln^r .nigiif. lx*, is a 
totally ddferent quostic*:!. and ivoc. ihat is isot eayv l«» {k.ejdo, 
It is quite clear, that s-.s abrnwiartl auU cojivi nii j-t; a rosomco 
never likely to be jdran humd. 

Kcoaomir M S.‘;i W-.v-'b l-j (■., df-wisio- '.t. rJ-jui-vt'. t;! 

Aria, Vol. IH7 
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In describing Jersey and Guernsey, especial notice has been 
taken of the vast quantities of sea- weed that cover their shores ; 
and the stiitistics of the subject will again come under considera- 
tion when speaking of the resources of the Channel Islands in 
another chapter. It will be sufficient to state here that the 
quantity of such material for improving the land that can be 
obtained from the shores, is, for all practical purposes, unlimited. 
In the two larger islands, also, the human population being 
extremely large in proportion to the area of cultivated land, 
the quantity of other kinds of miinure is excessive, and for the 
most part good use is made of it. 

Of the smaller islands, Alderney has by far tlic largest pojni- 
lation in proportion to its size ; and the available manure of all 
kinds is therefore also greater. Thus it is easy there to obtain 
the means of dressing the laud to any required extent; and larg(? 
crops of potatoes and other food Ciui be obtained from it in 
successive years without exhaustion. That this is a purely arti- 
ficial result is, however, certain, as the natural soil, thongli 
certainly more open, is not richer there than in either of the 
other islands. The difference of soil in Alderney is due prirtly 
to a small difference in the nature of the granite itself, and partly 
to the presence of the sand-stone covering the granite in nuiny 
places. 

Sark is neither largely peopled, nor is it so well or abundantly 
supplied with sea- weed as cither Guernsey or Jersey. The weed 
used is chiefly brouglit from Herra, and after being laruhid on 
the shore, has to be lifted to the top of the table land with 
much difficulty. Still no complaints arc made of want of ferti- 
lity, and some accounts by competent authorities refer to Sark 
as more fertile than Alderney. 

Herm has always been remarkable for the quantity of weed it 
is enabled to supply, not only for its own cultivation, ])ut for the 
use of the other islands. Its soil also is rich, and the lime- 
stone of its shelly sands contains a certain quantity of organic 
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as well as calcareous matter, the d(^composition of which cannot 
fail to be serviceable. 

On an average, about one acre in five of the larger islands, 
and nearly as much in Alderney and Sark, is manured cacli year 
with vraie, or raw sea-weed, or with the ashes obtained from 
burning the vrak;, to the extent of ten loads of raw weed to the 
English acre. The load of fresh vj*aic is computed to give tliree 
buslnds of ashes, ^riie result of this treatment in the 
l)est times of potato culture were very remarkable, 
iH)\vards of tuentv tons to the acre having been ob- 
tiiiiK^d as an avcrag(? result. 
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Water Supply. 

The water supply of the islands is ultimately derived from the 
rain-fall, part of which is immediately re-evaporated ; part is at 
once absorbed by vegetable and animal structures, and part runs 
off into the sea in rivulets and small streams. The rest sinks 
into the soil, and either occupies cavities in the rock or emerges 
in natural springs. 

The population of the islands of Jersey and Guernsey is 
extremely large for the area inhabited^ and the quantity of rain, 
though large, is by no means excessive. There can be no doubt 
that the direct employment of so large a proportion of the rain- 
fall as must either come into immediate use for purposes of 
animal life, or be carried away to the sea by the removal of 
accidental interruptions to its course thither,* must influence 
considerably many details of climate. Thus the air may bt; 
drier, and the rain-fall perhaps less than it formerly was, and as 
the quantity of water resting on the ground is now certainly 
smaller than it once was, so the destruction of the rocks, and 
the formation , of new soil by decomposition, may go on more 
slowly. 

Estimating the population of the two islands at 100,000, the 
area at 56,000 acres, and the mean annual rain-fall at 33 inches, 
the total quantity of rain falling may be taken as averaging about 
a hundred millions of gallons per diem, and this might well seem 
an ample supply. But when the necessary deductions arc made 
for re-evaporation immediately after rain, for the swollen streams 
which rapidly carry back the storm waters to the sea, and the 


* The .islands being now generally cultivated, there are no swamps, and thus more 
water enters the sea than might otherwise do so. There are also now no forests to 
prevent evaporation, and keep the ground moist. In former times, before cultiva- 
tion had commenced, a large part both of Jersey and Guernsey wos, no doubt, 
covered with low wood, much of it evergreen j and the influence of this on evapora- 
tion would re-act on the olimato. 
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direct absorption owing to the large quantity of vegetation that 
is packed on the cultivated ground, this amount will cease to 
appear so large. No doubt enough still remains to feed the 
springs in ordinary years, but a succession of several dry sum- 
mers, such as those that took place previously to the autumn 
of 1859, is capable of so far drying up the springs that tem- 
porary inconvenience may be antici])atcd in many parts of the 
islands, should the saitie climatal conditions recur. 

It is understood that in Jersey, in places where water was 
formerly obtained withip .six or eight yards from the surface, 
there is now a necessity for digging much decj)er wells. So also 
where there are deeper rankings, the water in wells near the 
town seiuns to lie loweriiig, owing to the large quantity brought 
to tlu; surface fur the over-incrcasiug population. (imuM'ally, in 
all the islands, water is obtained hy sinking eillier to the siirlace 
of the graniti', or to some distance beneath the surfaec,, AVIk'U 
»ea(‘hed in sncli cases th(‘ ris(‘ is usnaliy sudden, and somidinns 
eonsidevaide, but on the unolc tlua’.'' steins a ponnantaii dimi- 
nution in the suppl} 

It is not, ]iowe\i'r, very iil'cly that, v, ilh On' .lannai rjiin-fal! 
tliat may h(J depended ori. ih*' nnndan' isf'tiays on luc'h fbc rain 
falls during' year, ilse ii:%naljy eloiLdcd oi »b{* 
and die absence id' '.‘v.-iij a’aUon. rt everiirivc am 

sv‘vioiis ineoiiVv-fd<Mie<- iW.ns y iiirgr (piaiitny 

niigld easily b^- if Ov ji' Nnpj/b werf- 

likely to hiil diiring tfirjiij/'av' n .!! nsd- - d 

laubmt, liMni *01 evaodn-dio-; oi h,v 

on climate, tiiat there mn.-! b,- ;^■'y S'-ioa.- 

wati'r on ;dl tlu- Mn-i ibrr 'd; -‘O^yly n p''/-’- 

equally {listriluJii'd. 

\\ iilti* t (•’ •'* ' “ . -1 .! ’<■-. < •• •. 

nltuli'i, i 1 k‘ f'l Jl>' ?-!» ' :• <: 

)l i*. un(ltT.‘'nMi(l t ii:)i Oc' -r *f: r r* 
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Drainage, 

Artificial drainage is not much practised in the islands^ a 
good natural drainage being carried on through the earthy pre- 
venting the accumulation of cold un-aerated pools at such depths 
as can be reached by the roots of growing crops. In Sark^ this 
natural drainage was found so complete that^ some years ago^ a 
level connected with mining operations then going on, and open- 
ing out on the Port du Moulin, on the side of the island to- 
wards Guernsey, was found to remove, the water from a well in 
Dlxcart Bay, on the other side of the island. Although, how- 
ever, for the most part the ground and subsoil are not too moist, 
and there is little cold stiff clay, systematic draining might be 
carried on with advantage in some places. 

Irrigation, 

Irrigation has been carried on from time immemorial, both in 
Jersey and Guernsey. This work is performed in the simplest 
manner. The slope of a hill, on each side, is first a little pared 
down, and on one side, or both, is generally found the stone 
required to proceed. The principal drains are rarely of very 
careful construction. Trenches are cut along the hill side, at 
the highest level at which the water comes in, and these arc 
partly filled with blocks of stone, covered with smaller stones 
and gravel. The water instead of being allowed to run through 
the bottom of the valley in a swamp, is diverted and carried 
along the hill side in these trenches. From the principal trench 
part of the water is let down at pleasure into parallel rills, at 
successively lower levels, till it ultimately escapes, or is all used. 
Water rights in Jersey and Guernsey are of great value, and 
are carefulfy watched and preserved. The rights often extend 
over several estates, each estate claiming a certain number of 
days^ irrigation. The water meadows are only applied to the 
feed of horned cattle and for hay. 
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Holdings of Land and Enclosures. 

The condition of agriculture in all countries is greatly in- 
fluenced by the nature of the holdings. Where the laud is held 
in large properties, it is likely to have the benefit of capital; and 
improvements will be introduced with system and energy. When 
it is much subdivided and the operation of the laws and customs 
is such as to produce division rather than accumulation, there is 
not often much money in the hands of the farmer, and all changes 
are introduced slowly and with difliculty. 

In all the Channel Islands, the land is held in very small 
parcels, the usual size of farms in Jersey ranging from five to 
twenty English acres, while a very hirge number ai*e even less 
than five. In Cuoruscy, they also range between five and 
twenty-five acres, there being less than a hundred farms in 
either island that cxc(,‘ed tw enty-five acres ; and of these, only 
al)out half a dozen in Jersey exceed fifty acres. 

As a result of the smallness of the i)ropertics, there? are 
very numerous l<?rriturial divisions’,- cliiel!}' hedges, ramparts of' 
earth, and rows of tnx's. 'riie J’oads, otherwise good, greatly 
su Ilia* from a coiisequont absence of sufficient vctitil.atiou; and 
although the trees are not now so nmuerous as foriiierly, it is 
impossible^ to tncrlook the ('.ountry from any of the little emi- 
nences that rise above iho tix^e tops without being struck by iher 
appearauee of large tracts eoiu'ealed hy low' wood. Tins is, how- 
ever, only tluj (^ase in .l(?rsey. 

In Guernsey, the iiedges arc less solid, and are often replaced 
by stone walls exlrenidy well ]nit logelher. Tn Aid(?nu‘y, th.erf? 
are no Iiedgtjs; and, m Sark, the hedges and fences separate 
the roads from the fields, hut do t?os ofte}i divide? tlu? p?‘operr,ics 
from (?aeh otliei. 

Land is not very ',/deu ict. on k-asc u\ eiihm' of she islands, 
and the Icjisohold tenure is e.vef'fxbugly fnid, ow ing to the law of 
sueccssion. When: it cau be. ley. however, land generaiiy fetches 
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fair priees, and often very large amounts are paid near the towns. 
Thus, in the neighbourhood of St. Helier^s, in Jersey, there arc 
garden lands that command as much as twelve pounds sterling 
per English acre, but the quantity obtainable in one piece is 
always very small. 

Agriculture in Jersey, and also in Guernsey, is of very ancient 
date, for we find records of the time of Edward the Sixth, from 
which it is clear that the success attending the cultivation of 
land was then sufficiently great to make even such small portions 
as the tenth and twelfth parts of the tithes payable to the church 
matters of importance. 

After the time of Charles the First, the islanders in Jersey 
replaced much of their arable land by orchards. These have 
since, especiaUy of late years, been re-converted. The cultiva- 
tion of grain crops has long ceased to be as important in the 
islands as that of root crops. In this respect, however, the 
islands differ; the cultivation of carrots, parsnips, &c., in 
Guernsey being greater in proportion than in Jersey. 
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. Crops. 

ThQ distribution of a farm of average extent in Jersey is as 
follows: — Hay and pasture, about one-half; wheat, about one- 
sixth; turnips and potatoes, about one-tenth; and the remainder 
equally divided among mangold, parsnip, and carrot. The wheat 
is sown between the middle of December and the middle of 
January, the land being manured for that purpose with sea- weed 
ashes. The parsnip and potato sowing follow, the decp-trenching 
plough being used previeusly, turning up a thickness of a foot of 
subsoil. The mangold and carrot follow in April, and the turnip 
somewhat later. Guernsey does not differ greatly from J ersey 
in the rotation and proportion of crops. 

The produce of land in all crops is very high. Wheat in the 
higher and colder ]>arishes, and in good soil, has yielded between 
fifty and sixty bushels per English acre, the average of the 
islands being upwards of thirty. The average of England is 
stated at only twenty-four; but it must bo remembered that the 
style of husbandry adapted to very small farms always produces 
a large, if not economical, yield; and the hind under wheat 
cultivation, in all the islands, is confined to picked fields. The 
soil also, with the manure always at hand, conTains the ingre- 
dicutKS required fur corn crops ; and its mechanical condition is 
uot unfavourable. 

Land is very rarely allowed to lie idle in ajjy of the islands, 
jf let at all, ii (Commands a high rctit : but in the jiropcr 

sense of the u'ord, arc ju>t known.. Owing to the mildm^ss: o(' 
the climate, sowing nuiy be postjioued or hastened almost at 
pleasure, for there i.« litile danger of early frosts in autumn or 
late frosts in s^priug; and the sun seldom has .inucli pouc? as 
to burn up anything (exposed to its influence, {lirds and inscetb 
are alternately d.estroyed and protected, as the farmer believes 
that he suflurs more from the deprodutions of the bird^ <>u tire 
seeds and fruit or gains by their d(!vourhig grubs ami inserU. 
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The hay crops of the islands are good^ but the amount is hardly 
equid to the demand, ^fliree and a-half tons to the British acre 
is not considered a large yield in a fair year; but, for. some 
years past, the seasons have not been favourable. Parsnips, 
which are greatly cultivated, will yield upwards of twenty tons 
per acre, and turnips and mangold wurzel much more. Beet- 
root yields large crops. Potatoes have yielded an average of 
fourteen tons per acre ; but since the disease, which has greatly 
afifeeted the islands, the results of cultivation have not been so 
favourable, and less ground than formerly is occupied by them. 
In the year 1839, upwards of a quarter of a million of bushels 
of potatoes were exported from Guernsey, but, for some years 
past, it has been necessary to import largely from France. 
During the last season, however (1861), owing to the severity of 
the winter and lateness of the spring in England, and the mild- 
ness of the climate in the islands, a large quantity of early 
potatoes was exported, realising enormous profit. 

The farms of Alderney are small ; and the land is divided into 
very long narrow strips. The bad farming of one individual is 
thus spread as widely as possible ; and as there are hardly any 
enclosures, the evil is almost without remedy. Excellent root 
crops of all kinds are obtained, but the ground is choked with 
we6ds. 

The processes of farming are very old fashioned ; and owing 
to a bad habit of leaving the crops till over-ripe, large quantities 
are shed on the fields. After an unusually fine autumn in 1860, 
alternating with rain during the equinox, followed by warm 
growing weather, the waste seed was observed to have grown 
and acquired considerable height in the middle of October, so 
that the stubble field of the year passing away was actually 
growing a crop without being prepared or dressed. 

Little novelty has been introduced into the old farming 
customs of the island ; but it may be worth stating tbat the 
sugar grass, or sorgho, has been cultivated with success as an 
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experimental crop, and that the Chinese yam comes to perfection, 
though not as an economical product. 

It may be mentioned here that a particular kind of cabbage 
[choux- cavalier yor great cow-cabbage) is cultivated both in Jersey 
and Guernsey, but chiefly in the former island. The stalk of 
this plant attains almost the dimensions of the trunk of a 
tree. Stalks, perfectly straight and hard, arc frequently obtained 
upwards of ten feet in length ; and Mr. S. Curtis describes one 
as much as sixteen feet long. The leaves of these cabbages arc 
constantly stripped as they become large, either for feeding cattle 
or jiacking butter; and the plants arc left growing with a small 
crown at the top like ))alin trees. The stalks are ultimately 
taken up, and arc serviceable either for palisades or pea sticks, 
the stouter ones serving to cut up into walking sticks. 

Most English edible \eg(‘tables of the eominon kind are grown 
in all the Islaiids extrennely well. Tlie tomato ripens almost as 
in France, (bnaimbcrs and melons, and all kinds of veg(‘tablo 
marrow and pompkiii, grow without dillieulty in grt?at abuu- 
dance in the open ground. 

The tre:i1ni('nt (;!’ the iaTuI ciearly <!orrespiMuls to tliai tisnally 
adopted in England : but tlHue an*. ccMTain dillcj ooet's not uji- 
iniportant. Fallows are ioil.no'.vn ; and llu* geiu ral system of 
busbandiy eorresj^nnis eii.*sriy lo ti'al ('arried on by iho s]>Hde. 
fls(*,w here. (H‘ agrieultio'a*! jii’.phrnn nis. .ma';!} an* old fasbioiu/d 
and clumsy, without rcdf'irnnisg »;u;'.ii! ias, l>fiv ‘''ajuc' iw'v itot only 
an(‘ii'ntj baU iuU re-^f.ing m tin* niodf’ uf then .'iipitnaiion, and 
are believed t(» lie well atbiptcd p. ija; g,:jie.ral eojubdious of ib<- 
i'^land. Tlie gvi'at rrenelong j>l.a‘;gh is one oi tlicse. it is a. 
veiy large jdough, drawn by four, si.v, oreigiit ina’^e^*, aeeoniing 
lo the depdi dcsiredb and iunis eOiji* n(>in leu ii) eigbb’ en inches 
t>f e.haui soil. .It takes :i wide furrow {^from eleven te- tliirt(.‘e!i 
inehes), so diat two ticres or itunv may be tnryU'd up in a eiav ; 
and it is i.'onsidered to iiion- and Inru tiu*- whole hojL U is used 
only uecabioaaliy ; and the. work is generally |>:*/fornieil bo the 
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joint stock labour of all the farmers of a neighbourhood, who 
bring their teams to assist each other. ^ 

Different and opposite views have been entertained concerning 
the economy, or. otherwise, of this implement. That it may 
occasionally dig much deeper than is desirable, and bring up 
soil which is injurious, would seem not unlikely; but with 
proper management and a knowledge of the district, it seems 
to suit lands that have a good depth of soil, and then serves to 
compress three or more ploughings and harrowings into two, 
effecting not only a great saving of labour, but being equivalent 
to a whole season’s fallow. 

The land is often left by the farmer in a #y dirty state. 
Weeds of all kinds grow with great rapidity during the whole 
year ; and the methods of weeding itdopted suecessfully in Eng- 
land are found inapplicable where the air and earth are so con- 
stantly moist. Weeding is commonly done by hand with a small 
weeder, and both men and women kneel to their work, taking 
out one weed at a time. The work is thus exceedingly laborious, 
tedious, and costly. 

Returning now to the subject of the soil of the Channel 
Islands generally, and looking at its value as compared with 
rich arable lands elsewhere, and its influence on the nature and 
yield of the various crops grown upon it, we must revert to 
the fact already stated, that it is not naturally rich. Owing to 
the general absence of phosphorus and the comparatively small 
per centage of potash present in the soil, it really possesses no 
extraordinary inherent value, and although much may have been 
said, with perfect truth, of the great value of the land and the 
excellent crops raised, these are the result of good management, 
of the presence of a large population of men and animals, re- 
turning to the soil all, or more than all, that has been extracted, 
and of the excellent and moderate climate which the islands 
enjoy. The produce per acre, whether of hay or com, although 
large, is fully equalled elsewhere, while the constant repetition 
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of the same crop on the sa^e soil without manure, which, in 
some naturally rich soils has been carried on with impunity for 
centuries, would certainly, in a very few years, exhaust the rich- 
est district in the finest part of the most fertile of the islands.* 
We may here be allowed to suggest a distinction between fer- 
tile soils and rich soiIs>— the former, rather than the latter, being 
the condition characteristic of the Channel Islands generally. 
The soil is rarely rich, but it generally bears good crops. It 
must also be remembered that cultivation on a small scale always 
yields a. better result per acre than when large properties are 
held in one or a few hands. Two half acres will thus yield more 
than one acre 5 but still the average production from any of the 
islands does not appear to equal that of an equal area of rich 
lands in England, and perhaps doe^ not at all exceed that of 
average land elsewhere under good cultivation. 

It is no doubt peidectly true, that the prodiKJO of inurh of the best land in 
lh(i prinei))al islaruls is so laro^e na to commainl ?ery hijjh mits; but this is the 
result of local cIrcuTustanecs, and is quite independent of its intrinsie \alue. The 
vicinity of a town atfords Ttunsual lueariM of obtaining iiianuiv?, and the value of all 
produce i-^ eiihanefid by the large demand of a town popubtiini. 
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Stock. 

The breed of horned cattle in the islands has long been knowii^ 
and is in many respects remarkable. The important peculiarities 
are the small size and delicate frame of the animals ; the large 
quantity and rich quality of the milk they yield; and the yellow- 
ness of the fat and of the T)utter made from the milk. The first 
result may^ no doubt^ have been produced by the habit of breeding 
in and in^ which has long since been carried to such an extent 
that each island has its own breed, which may not be mixed on 
any consideration whatever. Perhaps the same cause, combined 
with the practice of tethering, the pampering with various kinds 
of food, and the climate, may be sufficient to account for the 
other peculiarities also. Although very small, many of the 
cows are remarkable for symmetry ; and they rarely show 
vicious temper. They have a fine-curved taper horn, a slendci' 
nose, a fine skin, and deer-like form. 

Of the different island breeds, the Alderney is the smallest 
and most delicate, and the Jersey is somewhat larger, but not 
very different. The Guernsey cattle are larger-boned, taller, 
and stouter in all respects, and have a less fine coat. They artj 
not, however, less valued as milkers, and have probably been 
improved by some foreign stock, although the laws against the 
admission of homed cattle from the adjacent islands arc^, in 
some respect, even more severe than in Jersey. 

The colour of the coat is very various, being commonly red, 
red and white, grey and white or cream coloured, but there are 
good beasts of black, and black and white colour, with a dingy 
ridge down the back. 

All the cattle are yellow round the eyes and within the ears, 
and this peculiar tendency, it has been already remarked, is 
accompanied by a similar colour of the butter made from their 
milk, and of their fat when killed. 

The cause of this peculiarity of colour, has been an object of 
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Tha Imed of sheep in the islands offers little worthy of re* 
mark. The anuufiJs are for the most part small^ poor^ of had 
shapes) with indifferent fleeces^ and coarse boned. That they are 
capable of great improvement^ with care^ is however quite cer- 
tain. The pigs are without special interest^ although in Jersey 
much improvement has recently taken place in the breeds. 

Of horses^ there is nothing important in the Various breeds. 
Those of Jersey were improved about the beginning of this cen- 
tury^ by the admixture of blood from some Cossack horses^ 
landed with a body of Russians in 1800. The result has been 
the production of a hardy and hard working animal^ which for 
want of attention is now deteriorating. Within the last few 
yeaiB^ both in Jersey and Guernsey^ more attention has been 
greeted to breedings and several good stallions have been in- 
umdnced. Useful animals may be obtained in the principal 
idands at moderate prices.* 

The donkeys are of the ordinary English breeds^ and do not 
exhibit any peculiarities. They are not very common. 

Of poultry there are few carious varieties, the common fowls 
being of mongrel breeds. They lay tolerably well in all the^ 
islatub^ and in sheltered and warm spots, though the proportion 
^ dS89 is not so great as in France. Each island exhibits some 
varieties. Geese are not very common, and turkeys arc 
dy rare. 


* To Mr. Smith, for some time resident m Guernsey, and better knovin as the 
first mtroducer of the sorew propeller principle in steam navigation, than for Ins 
agrioultural proceedings, the island of Guernsey is indebted for some capital stock, 
both in horses and sheep. A few such mtelhgent breeders would greatly improi o 
the islands m these respects 
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From the ciiltivation of the ftolHg, wp procceil to consider that 
ot gardens, l^csc arc of two kinds, either for pleasure or profit, 
and Iroth admit of a good deal of remark in special rcfisronco to 
*the Channel Islands. The oKmate of the ish>isda is perhaps oven 
more clearly indicated by an account of «^at has l)e(m drnie 
with core and knowledge, in the way of inttndjtcing, and sue- 
ceasfully cultivating, the finer kinds of fifnit and certain foreign 
plants, than 1^ a mere notice of the routine operations of 
culture, and a comparison of two things so tlii^nt as foi-m cub 
tivation and cregw in a laige and smfiU utaud. 
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The Fruit Garden. 


Most of the fruits cultivated in England^ whether in the open 
air or under glass^ or by forcings are also cultivated more readily, 

• with greater economy, and with at least equal results as to flavour, 
both in Jersey and Guernsey. On the whole, the aspect of Jer- 
sey being more south, is more favourable for fruit than that of 
Guernsey, and the more clouded atmosphere of the latter island 
is another reason why the success of cultivation in the open air 
is less miufked. The equable climatb, and the absence of chill 
at nig^ly ure, however, redeeming points, and the ripening of 
fruits there also is regarded as both successful and economical. 
Baiie aJid taluabte such as the pine, are not cultivated, but 
thetS See^ no reason why they should not succeed with proper 
maii^ment and artificial heat. The guava has been ripened 
in: Gueriu^y, and probably many other tropical fruits might be 
doltivated without much difiiculty in houses. There is, doubtless, 
in all the islands, and especially in Guernsey, an absence of sun 
heatj^d^of the direct action of the sun^s rays in summer, which 
its effect, and a remarkable prevalence of cold, dry, 
east v&d in late spring, retarding vegetation. Owing also to 
the rain and damp, the. trees suffer from mildew and blight, as 
well from various aphides. 

The results of cultivation are, notwithEitanding, eminently 
favorable; and although the light-rays do not all penetrate 
the clouds, the heat and actinic rays seem to be much more 
auccessful. However this may be, it is a matter of fact, that 
almost all garden produce ripens sooner in the islands, than^ 
the nearest French land, or in England, so that the 
:‘l|l^i8h market is supplied from them several days earlier than 
any other source. 

difference of ripening under glass between Guernsey and 
Penzance, has not been accurately determined; but between the 


and places a little north of Londbui the comparison is 
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iinmistakeably in favour of the former, and the fruits ctdtivated 
in houses are ready very much earlier. Thus the earli^t apri- 
cot in Guernsey, in 1861, was ripened by the 21th of June, and 
near London not before the 9th July. The ^^red nutmeg, 
the earliest peach, was a week earlier, and nectarines of the same 
kind were from sixteen to nineteen days behind. This observa- 
tion is confirmed by a careful comparison of the periods of bring- 
ing the fruit to the table, or to market, during several successful 
seasons, made by competent authorities. 

Tha Vine . — Many varieties of the vine are known in the 
islands, but the bulk of tlie crop is every where the black Ham- 
burgh. It grows freely, of fair colour and rich flavour. The 
fruit hardly ever ripens in the open air, but the cultivation is 
almost entirely in houses without heat. With heat it ripens 
well in May. For earlier produce the supply hardly competes 
with England ; but from May till August very larg(j quantities 
are sent. Without heat, ripening commences early in August, 
and lasts till the end of September. It is only within ten years 
that grapes hav(‘/ been largely (exported from Guernsey. The 
supplies now sent to the London market exceed iiiuc tons per 
annum, and have steadily increased since 1855, when they did 
not exceed two and three quarters tons. The export from 
Jersey is more than double. The cultivation in Jersey is on a 
scale which deserves to be called gigantic. 

The white kinds of grape are declining in favour. Some arc 
unprofitable for want of weighty and others, as the muscats, are 
objected to, as requiring artifici.^il heat and separate Ikuiscs. 
The muscadine or Chasselas varieties, are too thin-slduued to 
bear carrisige, though they are easy to grow. 

The number of vineries, both in Jersey and ( Guernsey, is 
extremely tergo, in propojption to^thtv of Ujc islands. In 
Jersey, there is an enomous rhnge ot- at Goose Green, 

between St^ Hdier and Aubm-Sv .The<&e houses alone are 
said to riiKJu annually for the maritet. of valu- 
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. aUe' firttit. In both islands^ difference in exposure produces a 
great difference in the time of ripening. 

y Peach, — Under this name we include also the nectarine. The 
absence of autumn heat^ and the absence ' also of sufficient care 
in the culture^ have hitherto resulted in a want of any marked 
success in reference to its cultivation in the open air. In houses^ 
however^ the case is very different. The sorts cultivated in that 
open air are only those of the mid season^ such as Royal George, 
red Magdalene, and grosse mignonne; but the newer kinds, though 
admirably adapted for general cultivation, are unknown. Of 
nectarines, only the white variety is commonly seen, and much 
of the soil is ill adapted for this fruit. There is no doubt that 
the islands are capable of great improvement in the manage- 
ment of this fine fruit. 

Apricot, autumns, and cold summers, do not agree 
with this fruit, and the out-of-door crops are generally very 
scanty. The common kinds ripened in France are only fit for 
preserves, and these are tender sorts not fitted for the climate of 
the islands. 

Plum, — The finer kinds are rare, and the newer and choice 
American plums have not yet been introduced. The climate 
would seem, however, well adapted to this fruit, and it would 
amply repay any speculative grower. The common kinds, such 
as Washington, magnum honum, and Perdrigon, are very pro- 
ductive, and show what might be done with proper care. 

Cherry, — The Mayduke and Morello are cultivated, with a few 
others, but generally there is little care taken in the management 
of this fruit, although in certain parts of the islands it would pro- 
bably succeed well. 

Fig, — ^The Turkey fig(?) (dark purple) is cultivated with great 
success, both as a standard, «nd trained on espaliers, in many 
Guernsey. The firuit is fine, and ripens perfectly in 
ordiinury summers. A white flesh fig is also known, but the 
flavour is inferior. 
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Mulberry . are many trees in the islands^ and they 
sometimes ripen well, but the fruit is not usually equal to that 
grown in England. There is nothing remarkable in the mode 
of growth. 

Medlar , — This is not often successful ; the fruit ripens badly» 
and hardly repays cultivation. 

Few nuts of any kind are obtained in the islands. 
The trees are generally badly managed, and allowed to grow 
too high and too thick. They rarely bear much fruit, but there 
seems 110 reason wdiy they should not succeed better if properly 
cultivated. 

Oranye , — The orange tree growls freely in sheltered situations, 
and ripens its fruit in the open air, when trained against good 
south \ralls. There are several trees in Guernsey that yield 
large crojis. The fruit is without much flavour, and generally 
without sweetness, though it is well adapted for marmalade, and 
grows to a large size. The numlier of fruit on tlic older trees 
is very remarkable. Few things arc more remarkable than the 
appearance of these trees, in the depth of winter, without any 
slicltor wdiatevcr, and entirely covered with golden fruit. They 
will be alluded to again as objects of interest in the flower garden. 
Se^'eral lemon trees are also exposed through the winter. 

Apple. — We have left till the last the considcnition of the 
two most important and best cultivated fruits of the islands, the 
apple and pear. The former has hmg Ik'CM an object of great 
attention in Jersey, where, as in Normandy, cider is a eommph 
drink. It is less abuadaut in Guernsey, though there also it is 
used in the manufacture of cid:er. It has been comparatively 
neglected of late in Jersey,.mring to a chtinge in cultivation. 
The peayj^yery largely calfeated for tlii^ market both in Jersey 

In J^r^y, the number of .cultivated varieties of apple is large, 
and the management: of the grafts yery cjirdftilv names of 
fifty^SQven kinds have beeii kiudly^comWin^^^ by Mrs, ho 
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Coiiteur^ who has carefully figured aud described them all. 
MiUiy of them are known in England^ and also cultivated in 
Qucgrusey ; but others are quite peculiar to the islands. The 
reinetteS '(or rennets) are a large group^ all good^ and some very 
]iaudsome. The pippins are still more numerous. Several 
varieties of pearmain^ and a number of codlins are familiar 
names^ and yield good fruit. The romeril is considered a good 
kind^ but the coccagee carries off the palm for cider. Little 
cider^ however, is now made, and the export, which was once 
an important article of trade, has fallen ofi' considerably. 

In Guernsey, the cultivation of the apple has never attained 
the importance that it did in Jersey; but attention has been 
paid to it of late years, several of the fine American sorts having 
been introduced. 

To, Mr. Nant, a nurseryman in Guernsey, the author is in- 
debted for a very complete list of the kinds cultivated in that 
island. No less than sixty English varieties, and twenty-five 
j^nch, are in this list ; but the identification is not very com- 
plete, and the names used are often by no means correct. As 
many as fifty-four named sorts are known in Guernsey, as 
having been grown in the island, in the same family, for several 
generations. The.names of the sorts in Jersey, Guernsey, France, 
and England, are so little alike that an enumeration could otily 
lead,to confusion. 

. Although apples are cultivated extensively, the crop is by no 
certain. A thick fog, or white frost, will sometimes not 
onfy destroy the hopes of a season, but check the fruiting of the 
trees for severd years. Generally, good and bad years alternate, 
hfut as much as four successive large crops have been obtained. 
The value of the crop varies enormously, the fruit som^ll^es sell- 
at seven shillings per quarter (about four cwt., q|^|^yrtwo 
bushels of twepty-six gallons), the same quantity in dther years 
being worth twenty-three shillings. 

Pears. -rBoth Jersey and Guernsey arc remarkably aucce^ful 
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in^ and have gained much reputation for^ the culture of pears, 
whose export has long been a matter of considerable profit. As 
many as fifty-nine named varieties are cultivated in Jersey, ^ 
some of which are very excellent, and a few of them keep well 
and range over many months for table use. Many bergamottesy 
doyennes, beurres, and others known familiarly in England, are 
very successful ; but the most remarkable in both islands is the 
chaumontely w hich certainly attains there its greatest perfection, 
owing, no doubt, to the peculiarities of climate it enjoys, and 
the absence of night fi^osts when its final ripening approaches. 
Great attention also is paid to the culture. These pears are 
usually plucked on or about the 10th October, but are not fit 
for use for several weeks, being in perfection about Christmas. 
Those weighing sixteen ounces are regarded as first rate, and 
fetch good prices. Pears of this size average in value from four 
to five pounds sterling per hundred in the Guernsey or Jersey 
market; but as they diminish in size and weight, the value falls 
rapidly, the numerous small fruit being considered only fit for 
bilking, although in point of flavour they arc little inferior. 

Chaumontel pears of extraordinary size arc sometimes ob- 
tained by removing most of the fruit from ii tree. The largest 
and best grown fruit on record, w^as grown at Laporte in Guern- 
sey, in the year 1849, It measured 6^ inches in length, 14^ 
inches in girth, and weighed thirt)%oight ounces English weight. 
No chaumontel weighing more than thirty ounces, appears to 
have been produced in jemoy. As a group of pears from a sin- 
gle tree, there is perhaps no more remarkable instances re>- 
corded, than one occumngin the se;isoh of 1861, when of five 
fruit obtained fh)m one tree, in gardens of- M 
of Cross, Guernsey, foii of them weighed together 

s^eii!-l®\a-hjilf’POnn!teVv; inihis 

caie the tree, tliohgb u»^iiljjr five iVuits. 

The pears in thirty-two and a 

hidf, thii1:y4hix)e, thirty/(hi<? ouncesi 
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Cordon Training of Fruit Trees, 

For the following description, the author is chiefly indebted to 
the Bev. T, Collings Brehaut, the successful introducer of such 
impor&ut modifications of the cordon method, as to justify his 
being regarded as a second inventor. Mr. Brehaut is himself 
the author of a most useful treatise on the subject, published in 
London in 1860. 

This method of training has been carried out so successfully 
in the gardens of Richmond House, Guernsey, that it deserves 
special notice as one of the curiosities of the island. The method 
may be described as follows : — 

Trees are planted against walls, either in the open air or in 
orchard houses, at intervals of thirty-six inches, and having three 
leaders each, which are laid in at an angle of 45°. The spurs, and 
successive growths on these spurs, are closely pinched-in during 
the summer, so as to leave little for the winter pruning. It has 
been observed by Dr. Bindley, that summer pruning has been 
too long neglected, and the result has been that fine crops of 
fruit have been annually gathered under this system. Early 
potatoes, planted in the borders of the orchard houses, were 
ready by March; and peaches by Jidy, from the walls. As 
soon as six leaves were developed on any shoot they were pinched 
down to three ; the succeeding growths were respectively pinched 
in to two and one leaves, — the whole resembling a thick cord of 
' leaves, shoots and fruit, from which the name ‘^cordon is de- 
rived. This system is applicable to trees ii\ pots, whose branches 
grow naturally at an angle of 45°, and to standard trees in the 
qpen air. For ChaumouteHrees against walls it has no equal, 
and for peaches it is so successful; that in Mr. BrehautV ^^hard 
house, which is a lean-to, the produce is at the rat^^^thr|e 
peaches per^ square foot for the back wall, and about as mahy 
fniit on the trees in pots. 
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AiiSEHiCAK. AlAms 
tlj'-r' tjg,w.n at Tfiju .v Ou' 

The Shkubberv and Flower Garden, 


It is not possible to exa-^gerate the rich luxuriance of vege- 
tation in earefully-ciiltivated gardens, to k; scon iu sheltered 
localities in Guernsey. This is recogniseti not only in the great 
variety of foreign, and often tropical tret's, that gt'cjw in the open 
air, but in their magnitude and the freedom of their growth ; 
while the jnixturc of South African. Brazilian, Australian, New 
Zealand, and Norfolk tsiland fm’ins. of vegetation, with many 
North Atnerican, Chinese, and Japanese species, and the in- 
digenqus. plants, give a siagular and very beautitul result. 

To H. 0, Carre, Esq,, Lienteniuit Bailiff df G especial 

credit is due for iho tiiste and inteJligcuice he has displayed iu 
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cultivating foreign trees and shrubs.^ Mr. Gdrr4 has also sup- 
plied lists of great value^ which are now submitted to the reader. 


lAat of trees and shrubs not indigenous, hardy in Guernsey 
but tender in England, 


^kSShik floribunda. 
uuiflora. 

tAOAOXA affinis. f. 
dealbata. 
longifolia. 

*iiielanoxjloii. 
p^cnanthflL 
tuoeana. s, gr, 
verticillata. a. 

APENAirpBA uniflora. 

*A.GhAyx americana. 

•AtOYBiA citriodora. 
AI70FTSBIS fflandulosa. 
AFHBLEXis numilis. 

ABALIA trifoliata. 

ABAUCABiA braziliana. 
ABBVTVS procera. 

*A 8 T]iB argophjUaai ».gr, • 

*AZAiiBA indica.(*) 
sinensis. 

fBBNTHAHiA flugifera. 9 i, gr, 
•busplea globosa.' 
•camellia japonica. (*). . 

reticulata. • 

•OEAKOTHTTB aZUJeUB. 99 . 

tjpapillosuB. 

ngidus. 

fthyrsifloruB. 

CHAMJBBOFB humillS. 
OOBDYLIEE australis (*) 
•COBONILLA glauca. 
touKimraHAMiA lanceolata. 
•OTTISVS foliolosus. 99, 
•raoemoBUs. 99 , 

DIOBHA pu^urea. 

EPWABDStA gnmdiflora. 99 . 

micrpphj^ 99 , 
•bubaonitS 8 p.(^) 9 , 
EMBOTHBiUM cocciueum. 
EBiOA arborea. ». 
BxiOBOTBTA j^nioa. 
BSCALL 9 EIA floribunda. 
nuunantha. 
organensis. 

•pterocladon. 

•suoALYFTcs globulaiis. 
crbioularisP 
apieulata. 

EUOBVIA Ugni. 99 , . 


BVFnoBBiA mellifera. 99, gr. 

BUBYBiA ilioifolia. 

OABKYA laurifolia. 

RABBOxnAMNUB fasclculatus. 

HAKEA (8 or 4 species) 

•hydbancsa hortensis. 

INDIGK»F£KA Boylei. 

JUNiPEBtiB Bermudiana. 

LAVBXLTA aromatica. 

LEPTOBFEBMUM sp. 

LOMATIA ferruginea. 

MAONOLIA gnmdiflora. 

MAHOEIA nepalensis. 
ftenuifolia. 

MANDETILLBA suaveolens. 

HELiABTHtrs m^or. 

VEIBOBIDEBOB, (3 or 4 spocios). ss. 
MITBABIA coccinea. 99, 

MYB81XB africaiia. s. 

MYBTtrs communis. 

BEBiiTK oleander. (*) . 

OLEA ouropeea. 

nzoTHAMETTS thyrsUloruR. 9. gr. 

PZNUB filifolia. * 

•fittObfobtjm tenuifoliiim ? 
undulatnm. 
sp. N. Zealand. 

•Tobira. 

FiCOEiA Moutan. 

•fomadbbbis elliptica. 99, 
fbobtantubba violacoa. 

rotundifolia ? 

QUADBYA beterophylla. 

BUonoDENLBON arboreum niveum. 99, 
„ sanguincuin. 
„ roseum. 

canipanulatuin.(^) 
eatawbiense Bussellianum. 
cauoasioum Nobleanum. 

Edgworthi. 
formosum (Gibsoni). 

Jenkin8i.(*). 

•ybbonica decussata. 99, gr, 
•salicifolia. 99, gr, 
speciosa. as. 

•Andersoni. (®) . 99 , gr, 
•viBUENCM rugoBum. 9 , gr, 

YUCCA aloifoUa. 
yariegata. 
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‘ Iteferencet, 

(*) Most of the varieties blossom profusely. They succeed best in cool, moist 
situations. 

Many varieties blossom admirably as standards. Against vralls, all those 
that have been tried blossom in perfection. A more detailed notioe of these beau- 
tiful shnibs will be found in another page. 

(“) This is the Cordyline indivisee of gardens. 

(^) There are two species, one probably U, latifoUa or >7. refiexa ; the otlier 
uTi evergreen, probably E. luacrophyUa. 

(^) This species does hot flower in Ouernsey. 

(*) The flower buds alw'ays fall without expanding. 

Q) There are also some liyhrids of rhododendron arboreiini niveum crossed with 
this species. 

(*) All these rhododenfh*ons bloom in perfection ; the R. arboremn roseum 
towards tlio end of January, and other species in constant succession till May. 
Some varieties come into blooui before Christmas. 

(®) There are also various other hybrids, all of which generally flower freely the 
whole winter. 

Tn the preceding list, the species marked (*) have been found 
to bear exposure to wind nearly as well as indigenous plants, 
while those marked (t) suffer in their leaves or young wood in 
exposed situations. Those marked (.v) produce perfect seeds, 
and (.v.v) seed abundantly. The mark (///') (ienotc's that self- 
sovrn seeds occasionally spring up naturally in the open ground. 

Many of tlie trees and shruljs in this list will i){^ referred to 
again in the gcmeral remarks that follou . Some of tlieiu are so 
abundant as to be almost i*egarded as indigt*nous, — others are 
still rare, I hough easily <*uUivable> 

The next list includes a luunber of jdauts tliai jiass ordinary 
winters in the open air mu thont injury, but which are liable to 
suffer in cold winters, although never killwl bv the frost. The 
vsigu (t) here? indicates those which sometimes lose their i(‘aves, 
and a portion of their yoitng wood ; (J) those which arc some- 
times killed down to the ground, but spring up again vigorously; 
and {w) those that to be planted against or in front of a 

wall; j?., and have the same meanin as in the fir.st list. 
The italics denote a few tlmfe are rather more tendc^r tiuiu the rest. 
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lAai of trees and shrubs, half-hardy m Guernsey and te^er in 
England, 


tBOUVABDiA tripbylla. 

(angustifolia. « 
tsBUOKAKSiA ianguinea, m, 
tOABTiTA dependens. w. m. 
tOABBTA coi^mbosa. 
ioxsTBUic aurantiacum, s, 
tOLXTHBA arborea. 
^HBiBOSTEMON platanoide8.(‘) 
foiTEUB aunmtium. w. s. 
tdecumana. to. s. 


tOLIANTHTJS puniceUS. 10. os. 
{drac^ka flexuosa. 
BCHrarooACTUS.(2) so. w. 
tERTTHEINA CTlSta galli.(®) W. 
t$PrOHSIA.(^) s, 
illABBOTHAMNUB ologans. 
turDiaoEBRA decora. 
tJASMiNUM azorioum. to. 
fsoLAKUH jasminoides. 


^/erences. 

(1) Shows no disposition to bloom, but forms a tree about 22 feet high, with a 
trunk 19 inches in circumference, at 2 feet from the ground. 

(*) Hybrids between C. oxygonus and C. JSgresii. 

0 In front of a south wall it has formed a woody trunk 9 feet high, and 18 
inches in circumference, at 2 feet from the ground, producing two or three heads 
of flowering branches, which die back to the old wood every season. One year it 
produced seeds from which pknts were raised. 

0 The hard wooded species and varieties scarcely lose their leaves in ordinary 
winters. In severe winters,' besides their leaves, they lose a portion of their young 
wood. Some kinds are killed to the ground in seasons of extraordinary severity. 
Some of the strong growing sorts may be trained as standards, with o stem 5 foot 
high, and a head of branches rising 4 or 6 feet higher. The stem will attain a 
diameter of 2 fo 3 inches. 

F. mierophyUa^ and the scarlet hybrids between it and F. oglindracea are rarely 
killed down, but the soft wooded species and varieties are not unfrequently killed 
to the ground. 

Many species and varieties might be added to tfe above list 
of half-hardy plants, and many hybrids produced from them and 
amongst them. As in the former list, some of the more com- 
mon plants will require further notice. 

The third and last list includes plants that will flourish in the 
open aiy^ often for many years without injury, but which are 
liable to be killed by the occurrence of a hard winter. The sign 
(*) in this list indicates those which are very rarely destroyed ; 
(tu) some that require a wall \ and the italics those which are 
least hardy. The letters s., gr. and ss,, mean as before. 
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List of tender trees and shrubs growing occasionally in the 
open air in Guernsey. 


♦abtttilox renosum. w. 

ACACIA lophantha. 88, 
*Biiuj)JA nodiflora. 
*BUKcnEiLTA capensis. 
*CALCnoiiARiA intcgrifolia. 

*rug 08 a. ss, 
CALTJSTACUVS ovata. 8. 
ciioaozema ruriuin. «.y. 
COB JR A scandews, ss. 
♦coiiTiJEA alba. 
niosMA linearis. 
eupUaia. 

^niBLACFS glutiuOBUS. 
*RrACiMH nivalis. 

paJudosa. 
i:j{JCa baccana. 
cerint lioidos.* 
ouloram, 
cruonta.* 
curvijlom, 
iitammu&n. 

Ilowiaiin.* 


^SBICA Bowiana intermedia. 
peraoluta. 
transparens. 
vestita. 

Willmorei. 

ETTTAXIA myrtifolia. 

KENXEDIA prostrata, s. 

*aNiDiA imberbis. gr. a. 
♦iiAUDENBEBGTA monophylla. w. 

*ovata. w. ss. 

HOVEA cclsi. W. ss. 

*rN.DiGOFEBA australU. ss. 
rubicunda. ss. 

♦mauuaxdia Barelayana. gr. ss. 

MESEMBKyANTUEAinM.(‘) 

*MYTtTifS myrsinoides, 

V BLAWa O XIU M. (“) gr. ss. 

I'ODALYBrA .^erieea. 

’•^j'soitALEA australis (apliylln ?) gr. ,va-. 
TACSOirjA mollissima. v\ 

'^TEOOMA ca))on 8 is. w. 

WESTlilNaiA lihrha. 


livfi) eiu-fiS. 

(') Many hpeoies; some ol wliit‘h are \cr\ biml}. 

(") Tlie scarlet b<.‘(Uling varieties often li\e for muny y<*ui’s ui I lie open ground ; 
against; walls t.hey last- mncli longer. The gvivniiouse Iviiuls iiiw* ijiore tender, but 
I liev frequently pass the -winlep nniiurt 


The value of these lists and notes is J4*reat. as they are results 
of Jong oxperieuet? and minute aequaiutanee wilh the habits of 
the plants, but they do itot profe^ to be etjtupleU\ The last, 
especially, might be cotidtdet^Wy en^t’ged. In their present 
state they answer the purpG^ of iiidtirating the climate, and they 
also suggest much that might bo daho aiid attemptcdl by sys* 
tematic cultivation in the island. They apply strictly to Guern- 
sey, but there is no doubt that a somewhat similar series of 
tables might l>e prepared for Jeisey, althodgh it is not likely 
Jsfiiit all the Species that e;tu be ciiltivnted in (hieni'^iey would 
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endure the slightly more excessive climate and colder winter of 
the larger island. On the other hand^ it is possible that the 
diiHate of Jersey might be more favourable for other species^ 
requiring more summer heat and enduring more cold in winter. 

We now proceed to offer a few general remarks on some of 
the more abundant species. 

Of large trees, the ilex or evergreen oak, is one of the most 
frequent. The Turkey oak, the common English oak, the beech 
and white poplar, are sufficiently eommon. The horse chesnut 
is also to be seen, though it is not so frequent. The sweet or 
Spanish chesnut, and the walnut, do not fruit abundantly, nor 
are they much cultivated. 

Many pines and firs grow rapidly and well, though they are 
apt to suffer from the winds. The deodar {cedrus deodara), the 
Weymouth pine, the stone pine, the pinaster, the common Scotch 
fir, and the larch, are all occasionally seen. There are a few 
exceedingly fine cedars of Lebanon in Guernsey. 

The Araucaria appears to grow quickly, and resist better the 
unfavourable influences arising from weather, in Jersey and 
Guernsey, than in most parts of England. Very beautiful and 
well-grown specimens are to be seen in many parts of these 
islands. Both the Brazilian and Chilian species are cultivated. 
Acacias grow extremely well and quickly, but they suffer greatly 
from the wind, owing to the brittleness of their wood. 

1^6 arbutus^ not only grows very freely, but the fruit ripens 
and is enable. , It is known as the winter strawberry. A very 
beautifrd object, and one not seen in many parts of England, 
is a fine tree of this kind in full fruit, bearing its bright red 
strawberry-like berries about ChrisMas time. These trees are 
oftem thirty feet or more in height. 

The laburnum and lilac are not so fine as in England. 

The magnolia, bqth the scented species and others, occasionally 
planted in Eiiglish shrubberies, here form noble trees, flowering 
very freely. The myrtle is sometimes trained against houses, then* 
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attaining a height of thirty, feet or more. It is more usually 
planted as a shrub in the open garden. It grows well, and 
flowers very freely. 

All the laurel tribe do well, except where cut down by the 
wind. Tlie laurestinus is especially hardy and quick growing. 
Daphnes flourish marvellously and remain in flower a long time. 
The gura-cistus is also very successfully grown. 

llhododendroiis are not considered to succeed particularly 
well, but if supplied with peat earth and kept in shade and shel- 
tered a little from the worst winds, they flower very beautifully 
and freely, beginning in December and lasting on with different 
varieties till June. Geraniums live through ordinary winters 
in the open air, and their dimensions approach those seen at 
Gibraltar and in Andalusia. 

The well-known Camellia japonica is, perhaps, the most re- 
markable of all those llowering shrubs, which grow freely and 
without shelter in the open air in the islands, although rarely 
met with, exc(3pt under glass, in England. They may l)e so(‘n in 
all exposures, occasionally trained on walls, but more generally as 
standards. In the garden of Ileau Sejour, in Guernsey, are three 
trees, covering a long wall, 14 feet 6 inches high. The of 
the largest of these is 83^ inches in (‘ircunji'eronee, and the 
branches are trained horiisontally, about si.vttxui feet from the 
trunk ill cacli direction. The two otlii'is are only a little 
inferior. All are fine double kinds, and liie flowt r buds are 
numerous, almost beyond beJitff.'* The llowcrs b(.‘gin to ap}K\ir 

* Thu following notier of th-,^3e CUmt^llis troOi*. and of is 

by the o<X‘upa»t of Doau L. Klfiud, Ha-],, to wh<fm tbo AttUjMj' 

is halcbtcil for the uioasurouiCMiti, 

(]). “lied and inkiie” G indifSi lotvgi (i^) ‘ Donhfe w.hd.%' 'Xi fi'ot I.} 

inches long; (3) Himen Hmhj' 5i3 feot 3 mrhra long. 'I'hr <li- 

ameters of all the stee s between llio grounfl an«l thu lorli, aKi aivsnf tho 
same, and uaHisnre noiirly 30 inchf*:'. The height of the trees is by that ol‘ 

th(» wall on which they aie trained. 

On Mio sam'j wall is yu ovaUge trws, wlioso lirjju?hea mo Iraiual i<j tl«r full 
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in the first week of November, and the trees are one mass of 
bloom daring the whole of the winter, until* March. In less 
warm and sheltered stations, and, with standards, the flowering 
begins Rnd ends a month later. Every part of Guernsey, how- 
ever, seems favourable to the growth and flowering of these 
beautiful plants, and they are even hardy enough to make 
excellent hedges in the manner of the laurel. 

Some other shrubs, as the evergreen species of azalea, are 
as hardy as the myrtle, but will bear more shade, and seems 
even to thrive best where most exposed to the bleakest winds. 
Some of the cultivated garden varieties make a low hedge or 
border in places too near the sea and too much exposed to ad- 
mit of much other growth. 

Of other flowering shrubs, the hydrangea is not more remark- 
able for the large size it attains and the abundance of its blossom 
than for the singular admixture of pink and blue flowers it 
produces. All the islands are alike favourable for the rapid 
growth and free flowering of this shrub. 

The bulbous plants grow in Guernsey admirably. Those 
which, though tender in England are hardy in the islands, are 
chiefly natives of the Cape of Good Hope. Amongst these are 
various species of mo, sparaxiSj babianay tritonia and ghidioluHy 
besides several amaryllida (lilies). 

It is impossible to exaggemte the beauty and variety of these, 
and the brilliancy of the gladiolus contrasts wonderfully with 
the tone of colour prevalent at the season of its blossoming. 
The season of rest of all these plants is the summer, and, like 
the anemone and ranunculus of our gardens, they only grow 

height olthe wall, and to about 10 feet from the stem on each side of the trunk. 
Thiatree also has a very large stem. No shelter of any kind is given to any of 
the trees. Another remarkable orange tree, loaded with flowers and fruit in the 
season, grows in tJio garden at Caiidie, the residence of the bailiff of Guernsey. 
In the same garden is a magnificent magnolia and several rare and beautiful trees 
in perfect condition and vigorous growth. 
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freely in cool, moist weather. A Guernsey winter suits them 
exactly, ias .is fully testified by the abundance and perfection of 
their flowers in May and June ; and that the summer is equally 
favourable is proved by the great abundance of seed they yield. 
In some cases, as in the genera sparaxis, babiana, and tritonia, 
the seed plants itself jand the plant becomes naturalised. So, 
also, the inna longifloray and hybrids derived from it, have become 
weeds diflicult to eradicate, owing to the rapidity with which 
their bulbs multiply and the power they possess of vegetating, 
although buried to a good depth below the surface. There is a 
pale green coloured ixia, considered one of the curiosities of 
Guernsey. 

Th() Guernsey lily, a species believed to have been brought 
accidentally from Japan, is another instance of a rare and beau- 
tiful ])lant that has become so common as to be characteristic. 
The groat beauty of the rich red flower of this lily, and the feet, 
that it flowers regularly once in two or three years in the island, 
while it can seldom be made to flower a second time in England, 
are subjects of great pride t(» the islanders. The helladonm is a 
yet mor<5 haiidsomc lily, flowering regularly every ycjar (after the 
bull) has attained its flowering size), even more Imdy than the 
real Guernsey lily. Tiio gardens, even timse of thcj smallest 
cottagers, arc generally decorated with plants and flowers of 
tlicsc and other kinds ; and bouquets collected and sold for 
a few pence in tlu^ market, that might with a little more taste 
in arraiigeiueut command a Im^gc price at Covent Garden. 

Fuchsias of the c.omn)ouer kinds attain the h<‘ight of o! 
twtmty feet. They have large^ woody, tree-like stems, and aje 
covered with flowers at almost &1I sca^(>ns, A \erbeua. also (or 
rather the Altyyma of common lemon 

plant, formerly called a verl)ena) presents the I'orin and propi - 
tious of a tree, the long, drooping branches attaining great 
length. 

'fhe M(;xica)i aloe [ayarfi utumtuiua) grows rapidly in sln-itcred 
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places and flowers freely in from twenty to thirty years, the 
flower stalk often attaining a height of from thirty to forty feet. 
The finest specimens are in Guernsey, near the centre of the 
island, and are often magnificent masses of vegetation, the leaves 
attaining a length of from eight to nine feet before flowering 
commences. The spikes of flower are very large. A beautiful 
specimen is represented in the engraving in page 49 L A num- 
ber of these aloes have been planted in sheltered rocky places, 
near the public walks recently constructed under the cliffs of 
Fort George, Guernsey. They will, no Idoubt, prove very attrac- 
tive and picturesque, when grown.* 

Yuccas of various species are common, and grow very frech\ 
Neither they nor the aloes seem to require shelter and careful 
treatment, except when the cold is unusually intense. 

Guernsey abounds with rare grasses, one of wliich, lagiirm 
ovatusy has been transplanted and cultivated with success, for 
orpamental purposes in England. The elegant pampas grass is 
now seen waving its noble tuft of flaxen or pink feathers in nmst 
of the grounds in and near the town, and is evidently quite 
hardy. It attains a height of twelve or fourteen feet. Tin* 
canna Indica, a tender tropical plant, is acclimatised. It grows 
from two to three feet high, with handsome leaves, and pro- 
duces abundance of seeds, which strongly resemble in size and 
appearance swan shot. The plant is commonly known Ijy the 
name of Indian shot. It is used by the cottagers instead of 
laths for training plants on the walls. 

• The following note is added by Mr. Cairo. “ I liayo never known tho agave 
suffer fifom cold or wind, even in exposed situations, and the ordinary species of 
yucca are still more hardy.” The aloe figured in tho illi^siratiou referred to, ve- 
piresrats an individiial thnt flowered two years ago. 
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TRADE, commerce, AND MANUFACTURES. 



'.riiL' of tho Channel l?;)an(ls is not iiiCfiiiKsidcrahlo, but 

does not arise from any important nianiifactnre.s. Ship building;, 
formerly carried on to a muidi f^reater extent tluiu lately^ 
bc’cu ohecktal, both in Jersey and Griernsev, partly by the modi* 
fi<*ation of tho timiier duties in JSiiglimd, but very nmeh more 
by tin? greater (dieapness of iron in tho mother eouiitiy, and the 
fact that this metai now ehto^ no largely in tho instruction of 
ships. A profttable carrying trade; to and from N(?wfoiiTidlaiK], 
is still (tarried ou by tho island vessels, but this is, perhaps, not 
likely to increase."* 

Tlic cf 13 ttinwl 911 l>y ship?, 40, 30-1 
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The chief exports of the islands are as follow: — Granite, for 
paving purposes fruit and vegetables; fish, oysters, and crus- 
taceans; cows and heifers. In addition to these objects of 
trade with foreign ports, a considerable number of bricks are 
manufactured both in Jersey and Guernsey, of which two and 
a-quarter millions were exported in 1861 from the former island. 
There are also some small local manufactures which will be con- 
sidered in their place. 


Stone, 

A very large and important stone traffic is carried on in 
Guernsey, the granite of which island, broken up for paving 
purposes, is largely used in London, owing to the extreme 
hardness and toughness of the material, and the fact that, in 
wearing, it does not become slippery. Numerous sailing ships 
are employed in conveying the stone, and these ships, when 
unloaded, proceed to Newcastle for coals, thus making a round 
trip. Steamers also cariy a considerable quantity as ballast. 

The Guernsey syenite (blue Guernsey granite) is extremely 
dense. Its specific gravity, as determined from carefully-selected 
average samples, is 2*83, nearly the same as the best Pen-man- 
mawr, and much higher than Mount Sorrel syenite, which is 
only 2’65.* The best is obtained from several large quarries on 
the north-east coast, and its resistance to cnishing weights is 
six tons to the square inch in place of three tons, which destroys 


tons ^average 93 tons per ship) ; that of G-uemsej by 122 ships, measuring 17,875 
tons (average 146 tons per ship). The greater average tonnage of the Guernsey 
vessels is accounted for by the number of small vessels in Jersey engaged in the 
oyster trade. 

f TheM results were obtained, a few years ago, by the late T. H. Hcniy, £sq., 
F.B.S., for the author, in the course of a comparative enquiry conducted by him 
in reference to the durability of road metal. The relative value of the different 
road*metals for special piu^oses is an important subject to determine, and one 
involving many practical difficulties. Keither the Herm. nor Jersey granite ap- 
pear to be so durable, and the Cornish' and Aberdeen are far' inferior. 
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the average of Cornish material. A practical test of the value 
of this material was obtained several years ago on the road 
leading to the East and West India Docks, in London, where, 
after seventeen months of the hardest trial, the loss per super- 
iicial foot was from four to five pounds, while good Dartmoor 
granite lost 12i lbs., and Aberdeen blue granite 14J lbs. There 
is no doubt of the excellence of the material, and the cost is not 
excessive. 

Some of the other properties of the Guernsey syenite render 
it especially valuable for .the purposes for which it is chiefly used 
ill London, Portsmouth, and other large towns, where there is 
much heavy traffic. Composed of crystals of felspar and horn- 
blende bedded in hard quartz, tliese crystals and the quartz 
being all of diflcrcut hardness, the various parts of the stone 
become differently worn by the same traffic, and the surface 
thus remains rough. All the ingredients being in a state little 
decomjiosablc by any exposure to whicli they are liable, the 
amount of weathering is strictly confined to the parts removed 
by nicehaiiieal abrasion; this* not being assisted, as in most 
granites, by a chcanioal action increasing with the wear. The 
Grooby cubes fVom Leicestei>hire (near Mount Sorrel), are the 
only stones that compete with the Guernsey stone. Both arc of 
syenite, and eaeli has properties rendering it Ijost adapted for 
certain kinds of w<\ar. The Gneriise\ is tlu- host for exti’eine 
and incessant wear. 

licsides the ordinary cubes and pitchers fm* paving, a eou- 
siderable quantity of grunifx; u cut and sold for kerbs, and not a 
litth*. of the more ornamental varieties is valuable for architectural 
purposes, '.rhe stone is generally small grained, and has numer- 
ous natural btu^ks. Jt can, however, obtained in blocks of 
(ronsideraljle size. There hare l)cc«, iii all, upwards of fifty large 
quarries opened, but feiv arc in actual exploitation at present ii»r 
the supply of London. A large qaaiitity of the smaller stone 
and chippings is valuable. 
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Besides the quarries opened for road metals there are several 
on the other side, and on the north of the island, all near 
L^Ancresse, where good granite is obtained for monumental 
purposes only. This is not so hard or tough, and is of different 
colours. 

The stone business of the island is conducted entirely at St. 
Sampson^s, and has very greatly increased during the last twenty 
years. In the year 1840, the number of ships leaving the 
harbour of St. Sampson was 369, carrying about 35,000 tons of 
stone. In 1851, before the present harbour dues had been 
raised and the harbour improved, there were already 586 vessels, 
carrying 82,593 tons of stone, while in the year 1860, the number 
of vessels was 642, and the stone carried was 122,997 tons. Tlie 
demand for the stone is very large and increasing ; and during 
the past year, the quantity exported has been very much greater 
than in 1860. As many as 731 vessels entered and left the har- 
bour of St. Sampson in 1861, carrying stone to the amount of 
142,866 tons. Several thousand tons were also shipped from 
St. Peteris Port, chiefly in steam-i)oats. 

The methods of quarrying differ little from those adopted elsc- 
whcTC. A sketch of one of the quarries is given in tlie next 
pa^e, from which the reader may judge of their picturesque 
appearance. They are worked generally below the water line, 
so as to require pumping apparatus, the power being supplied 
by windmills. The granite is removed by blasting j and as it 
abounds with natural backs, this is conducted with economy, 
large pieces being often removed at one blast. The quarries arc 
not far from the shipping-place. 

In Jersey, pink syenite of great beauty is quarried at Mont 
Mado, behind Bonne Nuit Bay. The vein of granite is not more 
than about 100 feet wide, and the walls are very rotten ; but the 
stone itself, at a small depth, is hard and tough. It works into 
large blocks with very little waste, and is characterised by strong 
north and south joints dipping west, and cross joints hanging 
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east north east and west south west. Although not exported at 
present, there is a fair demand for this stone at St. Helier^s and 
elsewhere in the island. 

Several other quarries are worked on the cliffs at no great 
distance from Mont Mado, apparently on a continuation of the 
same vein. The stone, however, differs a little in colour. 

The Herm syenite resembles that of granite, and some of it 
is certainly of excellent quality. It has been in former times 
rather largely exported, but probably without quarrying, only 
the weathered blocks nea.r the coast being taken. Of late years 
regular quarrying operations have been more than once com- 
menced. The steps of the Duke of York^s column, in Waterloo 
Place, Ijondon, arc of this material, and have worn well. There 
are no works carried on there at present. 

(Phe Ohaussey granite is somewhat extensively quarried, and 
the quality is excellent, the grain being fine and the colour good. 
Much of it is used at Granville, and it is carried into the interior. 
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Vegetables and Fruit, 

Potatoes are extensively grown in all the principal Channel 
Islands for the London market^ and the quantity sent in the 
early part of the season is almost incredible. As much as 
23^000 bushels (of sixty pounds) were taken over^ some years 
ago, in one season, from Alderney alone, by a single trading 
vessel, other vessels also cariying large quantities ; but the popu- 
lation of the island has increased so largely, and the produce of 
the potato has become so diminished, that there is no longer 
this excess of food. Early potatoes are grown under very favour- 
able circumstances in Jersey and Guernsey, chiefly in sheltered 
places. These are ready for the table nearly three weeks in 
advance of those grown in Cornwall, and are readily sold for 
prices varying from one shilling to one shilling and sixpence per 
pound. 

In ordinary years, from three to five thousand tons of potatoes 
are imported into Jersey, and about half that quantity into 
Guernsey. These consist of French potatoes for winter use. 
The export of potatoes from Jersey is very slightly less than tlie 
import, amounting in 1861 to about 3,000 tons ; but owing to 
the early crop being exported at a very high price, and the 
French potatoes introduced when the price is lowest, the balance 
of profit is largely in favour of the island. 

It has already been stated that grapes and pears form impor- 
tant articles of export from Jersey and Guernsey, The growth 
of grapes is especially remarkable, and is becoming more so 
every year, almost every house in both islands having its con- 
servatory, and a large proportion of them assisting to supply 
the laarket. From Jersey, in an ordinarj*^ year, thirty tons are 
sent away, and from Guernsey more than nine tons. There 
seems hardly any limit to this source of industry, the grapes 
ripening perfectly, without'artificial heat, at a somewhat earlier 
period than in England. In ordinary years, the cutting sea- 
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son commences early in August^ and by the end of September 
most of the houses have been cleared. It is worthy of remark 
that so short a time as ten years ago, the demand for the island 
grapes was so small in Guernsey that a speculator failed to sell 
a moderate crop of 500 lbs. weight. In 1855, the export had 
arisen to tons ; in 1856, to tons ; in 1859, to 6 tons ; and 
in 1861, to 9 tons. 

The trade in pears — an out-door crop — is necessarily dependant 
on the season. The quantity exported is, however, always very 
large, both from Jersey and Guernsey. In the year 1859, a 
favourable year, nearly 10,000 bushels were sold from Jersey 
only, wliile, in the following year, less than 3,000 could be 
procured. Froni Guernsey, about 10,000 fine Chaumontel 
pears and about 3,000 bushels of common fruit may be regarded 
as the average'. The fine pears are sold by the hundred, and 
frc(|ueutly realise very large prices. Five pounds sterling per 
hundred in the island is not an unusual price for pears averaging 
twelve ounces each. The smaller fruit are sold by the bushel, 
and are much cheaper. 

Apjdes were formerly a )nuLcIi larger crop in Jersey than they 
have lately boon, many orchards having been destroyed to make 
room for oth(‘r produce. About ]r»0,0(K) bushels of fruit and 
100,000 gallons of cider may be regarded as niorii than an avc- 
nigc yield. Few apples are exported from Guerns(*y. 

On tlic whole, it )nayb(* stated that upwards of 20,000 bushels 
of table fruit of all kinds ^grapes, pears, apph'S, a})rieots, peaches 
and j)lums) annually leave Jemy for London or Paris. Probably 
about half that quantity is sent from Guernsey. The other islands 
cAxn hardly be swiid to export fruit. 

Besides vegetables and fruit, nearly a hundred tbousaud pounds 
of fresh butter are annually exported from Jersey, and a corres- 
ponding quantity from Guernsey. Somti thousand tons of butter 
and several million eggs also pass through •lerscy on their way 
to Enghind. 
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Fish and Shell-Fish. 

Of late years^ fish of several kinds and a large number of 
lobsters and crabs have been sent from Guernsey to Southampton, 
and thence to London. So important has this trade become 
that it has entirely altered the local prices, — fish and crustaceans 
which, a few years ago, were extremely cheap, and varied in price 
according to the quantity taken, having now a standard price, 
regulated in some measure by that of London, and not unfre- 
qiiently being higher thaji in London itself. 

Turbot is one of the principal fish exported. It is caught 
sometimes in very large quantity, and extremely fine, and has 
been sold even within the last few years at three pence per pound 
in Guernsey, but this is not likely to happen under the new 
arrangements. Of other fish, the red mullet and John Dory 
are sometimes common, and are now sent away. 

The number of lobsters taken weekly from the various lob- 
ster-pots round the coast of Guernsey is estimated to average 
4,000, of which not more than 500 are consumed in the island. 
A fixed price is given for all animals above a certain length, 
and those below are paid for at half price. 

Crabs are more numerous in the market than lobsters, fewer 
being exported : cray fish* are very fine, but not being thought 
equal to lobsters in the London market, they are chiefly retained 
for home consumption. Shrimps and prawns are common enough 
on the coasts of the larger islands, and in the sandy bays, but are 
little cared, for, and seldom brought to market in Guernsey. 

. They are more taken in Jersey, and cheaper. The larger prawns 
are very fine, but the smaller and best kind of shrimp is neglected. 

Thpre is a productive oyster ground between Jersey and 

* This crustacean is not the real cray fish {Antamts flumatUii) which is a river 
species and small. It is the spiny lobster {JPaUnimts v%lg<mi) of naturalists, and 
attains a length eighteen inches. It is almost equal to the lobster for the 
table. 
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France, whence are obtained large supplies. Nearly 200,000' 
tabs of oysters were exported from Jersey in 1856-7, and almost 
as much in some former years. This trade is interfered with by 
the French, and squabbles frequently arise among the fishermen 
of the two countries. The trade is carried on at Gorey on the 
east coast of Jersey. The cut in page 511 represents tlie sands 
in Grouville Bay, near Gorey, with one of the characteristic 
stone anchors of the island in the foreground. TJie harbour of 
Gorey is represented in former illustrations. See page 372 and 
also page 469. 

Ill the year 1860, 1(55 vessels were engaged in the oyster 
trade, having a tonnage of 3,230 tons ; employing 8S8 men ; 
supplying 98,110 tubs of oysters, whose average value, estimated 
at 4s. lOd. per tub, was .€23,733. On 86,610 tubs, there was 
also a freightage amounting to 4:3,789, making a total cstimat(ul 
value of €29,522. Only two-thirds of thn vcvssels and ukui em- 
ployed bcloug(jd to Jersey. Besides the hands employed in 
dredging, about 250 men and women are employed in the oyster 
]>arks in sorting, loading, Jiiul unloading oysters. 

It scorns, however, certaiu that the uvsttu' beds ru’O becoming 
impoverished, partly b^^over-nstN ruul jmrfly by ncgloel and fish- 
ing at improper si-asuns. There eau Ik? hltlr- doubt, that many 
places on the eoast, both of Jersiy and (iuenisev, arc well 
adapted to the gi'owth of oysters by urtilioial enltme, a nujthod 
most successfully adopted if» Franee, and ie<]uiring little nmre 
than slieltcr from rcrtaiu 

^ Tho follovviuj^ rri.*jn on cxi;ojK'*jjt jArlidc ou .i'isli in liui 

‘'C^oniliOl IVlHganuK’. ” for ,l\*briuipv, nmy /ilJsinl us'^riii n> Uiu.^c 

iniiMrstcd ifi M. has yiiperintyndod ihc «l'jwn of a 

great nmnber of new oy.-ter beds on fhe eo.ifsts of* ifrji'neo, and hn/^ repi?o}»)ed a 
imiiibor diiit had bwn oxhansted by ovoi'-dredging. Uis njodo of engiuL-cring an 
oystoA* bed i-s cxoccnlingly sifjiple, and is foyndcd.ou (he knawjodge (hfit all that i.' 
required to w?curu a low niDiluni} of oy^tova U h rontmgqdiue tor i he .(Ir 

rnalios wp ft foundotirm of oJd brieki», fwfgiruojjts of ]*n!k'ry'wnx5 arai sheUs, 
and overthe.io he plnnts a fonn<t of st»kn^,ronaituhi.i_'ii aiv nvined JuxuHani 
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Tte Omer [aureitte de mer), a beautiful univalve shelly is eaten 
in the idands^ and the shells were at one time largely exported 
to Birmingham^ to be worked into the papier macM manufac- 
tnies of that town. The iridescent nacre of the shell was used 
in this way^ but seems now not to be required. 

Cattk and Sheep^ Pigs and Poultry. 

Although it can hardly be said that cows are bred in the 
Channel Islands for exportation^ there is still a considerable 
amount of profitable export business carried on relating to them. 
In the year I860, Jersey exported 1,138 cows and heifers, and 
Guernsey about 500, the value of each cow of pure breed being 
from £14 to £18. In the year 1861, the export fi*om Jersey 
had increased to 1,819 beasts. A much larger number than 
this total has, no doubt, Ijeen advertised for sale in England as 
^‘Alderney cows^^ alone, but since the whole stock of cattle in 
that little island does not exceed 400 head, and certainly not 
more than fifty heifers are sent away annually, it may be well to 
state that not only are the real Channel Island cows almost all 
from the larger islands, but that the balance is made up chiefly 
of small Breton cows, whose value in Britany is little more than 
£5 each. 

While a certain number of cows arc always exported from the 
islands, there is also a large import of oxen and other cattle for 
food. This amounts to upwards of 6,000 head of oxen and 
calves for Jersey, and nearly 2,000 for Guernsey; about 15,000 
sheep and lambs for Jersey, and 5,000 for Guernsey. These 
imports naturally vary a good deal from year to year ; but as the 
population is now stationary, these figures will give a sufficient 
general notion of the dempuds of the respective populations. 

bnmohes, to which the seedling oyster may become attached, and then bying down 
a parent stock of breeders, he patiently awaits the result, knowing well that in the 
course of four years there will be an abundant supply of marketable oysters. The 
full cost of an oyster bed is ten pounds.** 
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Besides material for beef and mutton, Jersey also imports from 
3,000 to 5,000 head of swine. Most, if not all these, come from 
the neighbouring coasts of France. 

The beasts imported from France are generally sold in Jersey 
fit for killing, and the meat is cheap and good. Guernsey is 
supplied with very inferior animals that often require fattening 
in the island. The price of meat in Guernsey is always consider- 
ably higher than in Jersey, owing to a very foolish arrangement 
by which the number of butchers in the latter island is strictly 
limited, and the trade monopolized. Meat is not allowed to be 
sold in Guernsey except in the markets of St. Peter Port and 
St. Sampson^s, and then only by the licensed and authorized 
persons. The small income thus received is at the expense of a 
heavy loss to the community. 

Upwards of a hundred tons weight of dead poultry and nearly 
ninety thousand living individuals were imported into Jersey 
in the year 1801, chiefly from France, and a corresponding num- 
ber entered Guernsey. There is no export of these articles ol 
food. 
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Miscellaneous Manufactures. 

There are several small manufactures in the islands of Jers(3y 
anil Guernsey, but few of these are on a sufficient scale to 
admit of export. The most interesting are (1) the- manufacture 
of iodine^ which has been for some time steadily carried on in 
Guernsey to some extent^ but admits of large increase ; (2) the 
preparation of a kind of arrowroot from the roots of a species 
of Arumy also introduced into Guernsey some years ago from 
Brazil; and (3) a manufacture of dried grass, called Uan. 


Kelp and Iodine, 

The source of supply of iodine is the sea- weed growing on the 
rocks round the Channel Islands, or drifted in from the Atlaiiti(‘. 
It is called Vraic, and has alre.idy been alluded to more than 
once in these pages. An account of this as a source of wealth 
to the islands has been reserved to the present chapter ; and tin* 
subject is one of no slight importance, although the manufacture 
is but little developed. 

The sea-weed cut from the rock (vraic scie) is generally a 
mixture of three species of Fucus {F. vesiculomsy F, serratva, 
and F. nodosus). The drift weed {vraic venant) is a Laminaria 
(either L, digitata, or L. saccharina). Many algie are mixed 
with these, but the species referred to form so much the largest 
proportion that we may neglect the others in estimating the 
general nature of the supply. 

Before proceeding to any further detail, it will be advisable 
to quote analyses of these weeds, as giving a definite idea of 
their relative value for economic purposes. They are ns follows, 
the per centage of water being given in the first line of the tabic 
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is for that reason) the more valuable n^ariurc. It is 

evident that^ owing to the exceedingly wide space of rocky 
ground around dl the islands and the infinite abundance of the 
weed^ a large and profitable trade might be carried on in kelp 
abd iodine. The work ha#been commenced at various times^ 
and with some success/ as respects the latter product. In 
firitany, the total annual production of kelp is as much as 24^000 
tons, one manufactory only (that of Messrs. Fessier) yielding 
5,000 tons. In all the British islands together, the present 
total manufacture is only 10,000 tons. As the value of kelp is 
as much as £4 per ton, and the raw material yields a large 
profit in the preparation, it is much to be regretted that any- 
thing should interfere with the development of so great a source 
of wealth to the Channel Islands. Professor Graham first di- 
rected attention to the weed around Guernsey as the richest 
known source of iodine; and the increasing demand for that 
substance for photographic purposes, renders the subject highly 
important, Mr. Adolphus Arnold commenced the manufac- 
ture in Guernsey in 1844-5, at a time when the price of iodine 
was veiy high. During the first three years he made and ex- 
poised from 18 to 20,000 ounces per annum. Since then the 
quantity has been gradually, but very slowly, increasing, and 
now averages rather more than 20,000 ounces. Owing, how- 
ever, to the want of proper arrangement between the farmers 
and the manufacturer, the quantity of weed required fpr the 
iodine has been hitherto abstracted from the supply for manure. 
This is quite unnecessary, and has tended to prevent, a more 
rapid growth of the manufacture. Mr; Arnold ha^ however, 
been successful, and has received a medfd from the jurors of his 
class in the International Exhibition (1^), in acknowledgment 
* of his series of products obtained from the sea*weed» 

/ The quantity of weed required to manufaettnrC a ton Of kelp 
averages twdSity tons, It is esrimated tilmt coast, 

undear favourable conditions, will yield on an average 2,0QD tons 
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of weed per annum; and as at tost a hundred miles of such 
coast exists around the Channel Idands^ the extent of their 
resources in this product is manifest. There is no danger of 
spoiling the market by an increased manufacture^ the de** 
raand is much greater than the ^pjpiy. There is equally little 
danger of exhausting the natural supply. 

A ton of kelp, however, in addition to the llodine and chlo- 
rides now obtained, will also yield by destructive distillation a 
large quantity (from four to ten gallons) of volatile oil, from 
four to fifteen gallons of paraffin oil, three or four lallons of 
naphtha, and from one and a-half to four hundred weight of 
sulphate of ammonia. None of these is obtained under the 
present system of treatment. 

Vraicking in the Channel Islands is a custom that time has 
hallowed into an institution. The cutting takes place twice a 
year; once in February, beginning at the first new or full 
moon after the first of the month, and lasting five wcc'ks ; and 
again in J une, beginning in the middle of the nionth, and hist- 
ing ten weeks, terminating absolutely on the 3Ut August, The 
first crop is wholly for manure, the second partly for burning as 
fuel. The vraic vmaut is allowed to all persons from sunrise to 
eight o'clock at night, all the year round. The summer cutting 
is litnited for tlic first month to the poor, or people who have 
no cattle, who, are not allowed to carry it liv barrow to a cart, 
but must, carry .it above spring tide, to be carted tlieucc. 

Tlm.imjlting of the vraie {vraic me), is the occasion of a 
general holiday. The rocks having been examined tlie day be- 
fore by the men, large, pariies sets of two or thrc(^ 

fam^ies, ri^rt to the where the weed is 

.thickest'. 3^5; kind of' reaping, 
hoSc^, thi^Ptiiflg it felted tp the fews. J t is tljcu car- 
.'rie^:biat:'of.r3^h jiade:a^;fast ’as .possible. In 

the evenmg>:after rbe.day^ work, tim l^’tiea meet at some 
ncigibouriag- liibuse of relriisluncnt, the Hf dc fmmUch 
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fitted Ujp&r the occasion^ and lighted up; The evening cloi^s 
with a dauce. 

The bringing in of the vraic vknani is also a striking and 
•^easing sight At sunrise^ after a gale^ when the tide is out> 
tha carts drawn np^ and tl^ men . stationed along the shore^ 
prepared to rake in alt that can be got/ each man provided with 
an immense rsike, with a head two or three feet wide^ and teeth 
a foot long, and the handle a young tree, from twelve to eigh- 
teen feet in length. The moment a signal is given, they begin 
to drag til the floating weed, and continue as long as the state df 
the tide allows. 

Half the vraic of Guernsey is drifted in on the west co^st, in 
the bays Eocquaine, Le Ee^, Vazon, and Perelle. ^l^v^otal 
amount of weed collected in each year, all round the.^phd, is 
probably not much under 30,000 loads, and as the va.!;^'^ each 
load, as taken on the beach, is estimated at about two shillings, 
the total value cannot at present be estimated at less than 
£3,000 for manure only. AIL the islands and rocks, except Sark, 
are exceedingly well supplied with this material 

The north . w^ern extremity of . Jersey, and the islands and 
rocks in that part of the adjacent sea, are the chief sources of 
vraic in the larger island. Herm is rich in the various kinds 
of weed most valuable for manufacturing purposes. Herm or 
Jethou might be made use of with advantage for the manu- 
facture of kelp, iodine, and other products obtainable from weed, 
without the accompanying nuisance being felt by aiQ^- adjacent 
population. V ^ 

ArrmrpoU 

A sj^cies of arum, introduced froel Brarilr about ten years 
ago, by Mr> Martin, the broUier of the shcr^ of Guern^y, hi^ 
been. naturalized, and cultivated with some suQce^ii ip shelt^ed 
plaoes in that island, for the manufacturP of Tl^. 

qusfUtity hitherto made has beeu-consum"^ m 
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appears to promise favourable restilts for cultivation and mann- 
facture on a larger scale. It merely requires protection from 
high winds; and this may be obtained in various ways. 

The digging of the crop, and the replanting, take place at the 
end of July, or the csommencement of August, and may be car- 
ried on simultaneously, the smaller tubers being planted while the 
larger are put aside for manufacture. The planting is done in 
trenches, eighteen inches apart. Two years growth are required 
before the small tubers thus planted are fit for removal, and rich 
soil, well manured, is essential. 

The produce is enormous ; as much as 60 lbs. Aveight of arrow- 
A)ot, worth Is. per lb., having been made in one year from one 
and a-lialf perch of land, being a yield at the rate of nearly 
iJ200 per English acre- This is unusual, but the profit has 
always been large. The plant is subject to disease and decay, 
the mischief being much of the same kind as that which affects 
the cultivated arums of the garden. 

The .acrid principle present in this, as in other species of 
arum, is r^oved by cyapqi^tion^ so that the dried plant is per- 
fectly from it; but juice is excecflfhgly unpleasant 

to those engaged in the raantifactixre. The fecula is obtained by 
the satiK^ method as that adopted to make potato starch. 

Han, 

The material thus named is derivt^d Ironi the fibre of the 
manufactured like hemp. J t is used instead of 
rope fpi^:ij)i^y purposes^ and is preferml to hexop, inasnmcli as 
it d0cis’:40l readily Avlth slimy we(Hb 

when exposed to the action of water. Mata, footstools, 
saddles, horse collars, inkles for cattle, &c., roe mxide from 
it, as well as boatrropp, and rope tor vaiiou^ fi-^hing parposes. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

CONSTITUTION AND LAWS. 



CROMI.ECH ANNE PORT. JERSE"?. 


Till; GonstitutioD of the Channel lrian<k has alread;^ bciih ^ 
than once referred to in the hisifolric^chi^tdrs of tbis toM^; 
but^it ^iii remains to give a ^stinct ^eOttht of so en^us eind 
inter^ting a subject, and also of the preset state of ^ 
the islands, far as it involves spec^ the 

p|!^nt Bailiff of Guernsey the aath0r,^it^ ind€l^i 
^ nmy valuable hints and suggestaons; but for:^i^^th^ ont 
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many sources of information. It is impossible to acknowledge 
too warmly the assistance cbeerfiilly given by this gentleman.* 

For all constitutionab political, ecclesiastical, and la\Y pur« 
poses, the Channel Islands are divided into two groups. Jersey 
alone constitutes one of these, and Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark, together with Herm and the smaller islands adjacent, 
composing what is called " the Bailiwick of Guernsey,^^ make 
up the other.f Chaussey Islands arc governed entirely 
from Prance, and so far as we are aware, they possess no pccu- 
* liar privileges. 

Starting, no doubt, from similar institutious, it is singular to 
observe how widely the two principal islands have diverged. 
Eacl^ it is true, has its Lieutenant-governor, its Bailiff or Judge, 
its Dean or local ecclesiastical superior, its States’ Assembly, and 
its Koyal Court; but the rights and privileges of the principal 
officers and assemblies vary exceedingly, and that not only in 
modem times, but from a very early pejiod. In both islands 
the Governor was originally supremo in the excrciKc of the an- 
cient erowii rights; hut in Jersey he had much more civil juris- 
diction than in Guernsey. The lieutenaid -governor still claims 
these rights. In the time of Queen BlizabctU, the Orders, laws, 
and ordinanccjs then, enacted secured iir])ifr.iry power to the 
govornpr, by bringing every appoinfment in tlic states under Ids 
influence; but these powers were atrcru.ird'^ greaUy reduced, 
and the positioi of the Ihulifr impro\((l in a (*orrespomling de- 
gree. It is not very tong sun’r* the appomtment <»f a pennu- 
nent governor has ceased, and the rights and <*UHloins of the 
States in Iwth islamls have front time i<» *ime, ro ,i \ery 
reoeut date, undergone rnodijScaikm. 

** ^0 Petcit the m U aun-t v On? Vnihu* Iw- 

to rbupf ►v 

t iWistiiiteijr i-cuioi*! '1 »ivMr 

govermnentt Ilmii auJ .tuhou no honed to Ix' 

inc^adeil in 0nm9«iy. 
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With rjagfurd to the so-called charter of King John^ sufficient 
has already heeU said in Chapter XV. The docum^ts^ if so 
they can be called, that refer to it, are valueless and i^nmeaning. 

The origin of the " States in both islands is es^tremely ob- 
scure and doubtfiil, and cannot be traced with any satis&ction 
beyond the middle ages. Hugo, in his Normandie Inconnue/' 
supposes that they were first established by Hanleverer while 
Jersey was in the hands of the French in the fifteenth century, 
and it is not easy to negative this direct evidence. Even so 
lately as the time of Queen Elizabeth^ there is nothing very 
clear about them, mention being then made of the States ebiefiy 
when money was to be raised. In such cases, the Court seems 
to have collected a sort of represWitative authority roun^i^it, in 
order to give weight to the measures advised or adopted. 

In the beginning of the reign of James I., the States were re- 
modelled, and they have existed nearly in their present form since 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. Taking this as 
the starting point, there does not seem to be any important 
position once occujned, in whidh they can be said to have lost 
any part of their independence, or fallen under the control of 
the court. They have undergone sundry reforms in their 
composition during the present century, chiefly in 1844. 

Hie general idea of the States as a body originating money 
grants, and regulating affairs, must certainly have come from 
France, and in Guernsey they have always had the power of 
raising xponcy by assessment, or voie de taiffe. Their compo- 
sition, which differs in the two islands^ wj}! be described pre- 
sently. It is pirtly elective, and that iu a double sense. Xi is 
also partly by appointment of the Crown. So frur as it is elec- 
tive, the basis of the suffrage is simply the payment of a rate. 
Every one who pays a rate, has a voice of some sort in the 
government of his island. 

Hie ratepayers, denominated in Guernsey 
elect the douzaine or dozen, origmally so called from the number 
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of the representatiyes. The town pari^ of St. Peter Port, 
Guernsey, now elects twenty donzaniers, called the central dm^ 
zaine; and there are four cantons or divisions of the town parish, 
each of which has its cantonal douzaine of twelve. In the Vale 
parish, the douzaine consists of sixteen members, and in the 
other country parishes of twelve each. The town parish, con- 
taining a population about equal to that of the rest of the island, 
IS not therefore over represented. 

The douzanicr is the conservator of parish rights, and the* 
assessor and regulator of the parochial expenditure. He is 
elected for life, 

The douzaines of Guernsey, since the year 1841, are repre- 
sented in the states by deputies, who are delegates rather than 
representatives. 

In Jersey, the parishes are divided into rint/faines, eacli ol 
whom elects from two to se\en officers, called mogtemn i Ea(»h 
parish has also two rente urns, except St, Heliei^ whcie then* 
arc siv, andrcach elects one constable, who represents his parish 
in the States. 

There are alsc) lu Jersey fourteen deputus appointed under a 
law passed in 1850, whose function^ arc oonfmed to tlu* liCgis- 
lative Assembly. They are eleeted in <bc manner as the 
constables, the Icini of office being ihec \cars St Ilelicr^s 
elecijs three, and each other pari'*h one dtpurv ^ 


* It bi* wejl iognt lo toim <4 i »oto Cio 1« \ n. f lotiu of 

tho la tlis vmioiib isbtads Oios of ik iu .iddifiou (<> 

alluded t-o m tuait. 

Jii CMnmy ^ by tb*' duustnno 

^hey ere sleoted fi>r » hb oUanmau or preaul«Tit of fbe 

douses. Iheo* otRcfl T» fk hij^r one than '•hr muse impUro, and 

uaU jjtotrftioA m tho Stab's, n iU 

ifeHiZMtw ei tbsp? ^ ^ dong ^ the spattU 

Xtt ths"t0S(f» IWSah Pgif ecut?**! h-^s for souie yeaN 

paat appoJat4%*Mf wbo&ft ditlw? J^mrly com. idea with that oi 
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With U&e dedionof the douzame, the eoHstahles^ and the 
deputies of Gnems^^ the double element^ or that which is at 
the same time both popular and direct^ ends. There are^ indeed^ 
idiier popdar elements in the Guems^ C!onstittitk>n^ but they 
m popular in an indirect manner only. They are popular^ and 
th^ are based on as broad a bottom as the most extreme admirer 
of the constitutional pyramid could wish ; but the popular ele*- 
ment passes through a medium. This means^ that^ in some 
shape or other^ there is a douUe election. Thus the Jurats of 
Guemsqr are elected by a mixed assembly^ partly popular. In 
Jers^ the Jurats are elected entirely by the people. 

An islander^ who oyer-approves of this kind of suffirage^ should 
distrust his own judgment. It is one of the dements of his con- 
stitution^ and he admires it as such. So should a Norwegian or 
a Prussian. So should the citizens of many other continental 
states. It is part of the system to which th^ are brought up, 
and which they uphold accordingly. An Englishman, on the 
other hand, should distrust his judgment when herover-hastily 
condemns it. It is essentially foreign to all his notions of the 
prerogatives of his own constitution j and it^has rarely, in Eng- 
land, when suggested as an innovation for ourselves, or noticed 
as an element in foreign constitutions, been mentioned except 
as to be objected to. 

It may exist in more forms than one. It may exist, as in tlic 
two countries just mentioned, where, whenever 1;he parliament 

In Jersey the mansgement of the aflSiin of the pfoishee is oommittod to pffieorN 
bearing the jame^^Conshblef Centetniert and t^agtenierr respeeti?ely. IThero 
are also a nnmber of constable’s officers in moh pa;^. The eonstahb ia tho 
behest 00^ of the parish. There p a Vie^eekr mSliUUre in each parish. 

Itk jildegmey there is one donzaine of twelve memben, and in Sarb there ia one 
The president of tho doUtuaeof JtSemsir is called the jDiposa. 

Jfk Jereej there are officers called Jpfemvura dh Men ^uemser 

an^AldeiRie^ “iVocarsarr det pcmrei»^ Those oSoera, Mr fdniwi 
ooneipcmd with the overseers in Engbahpam lS^#^is]anda 

has two ohnrchwardens and a deputy regisM, who k Mlltr'ihe l^bdtBnwttr. 
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oT its equivalent is dissolved, so many thousand votets elect so 
many electors, who elect the actual members of the deliberative 
assembly. This is the coarsest and most pal|)able way in which 
the principle exhibits itself. In whatever way, however, it is 
exhibited, it is a fact to study rather than either praise cft con* 
demn, ex cathedra. 

In the Channel Islands we must take it as wc find it; and 
having noticed the election of the douzaniers, constables, and 
deputies of Guernsey, as the results of a direct popular vote in 
the parochial vestry, ask what comes next. 

Between the parochial and the general administration there 
would, in large districts, be an intermediate step, and, from the 
organization of the village wc shotfld proceed to the organization 
of the town; or (to use the languagc^of constitutidn-makers^ 
the parochial would rise into the municipal system. But in a 
small island the single large town is at one and the same time 
the chief parish and the centre of Govornment, 

In the Channel Islands we pass from the equivalent to the 
English vestry, i.e., from the douzaniers or vingteniers, the con- 
stables, and their ratc-iwiying constitueTiev, to the Administrative 
, States; and here two cVmewts prcs4‘iit tlH'msehes . (1) indirect 
or double Sections; and (2) nomination ou tin part of the crown. 

But neither works purely and simplv : niav be seen when 
we take the qitQstiou from the opposite ]Munt ol mow, and ex- 
hibit, for the of analysis, their organization 

Unt before proesceding to explain the organization of these 
governing bodiM,* m dihi^tortstic ike islands, it will be well to 
mention the niiniec^ pubSe olBdIbi of the islands, 

end* ^fe brief mU(m bf to l^ecsfl^r position in the govern- 
mrnt The reader to, whoias *the i/aetoms of the iAmih arc not 
ftp N the subsequent I’cmarks. 

The nqPees the Qovcriior, 

^ to,, (Jrn peer, apting directly as the re. 
^ ^ h general officer in the army^ 
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whose antyMty is supreme in all militaiy matters^ and who has 
oertaiii civil and duties in each island, some which will 
ho noticed. He is generally continued in office for five years. 
^Rme is always a separate lieutenant*govemor of Jersey and of 
and they do not in any way interfere with each other^s 

duties. 

The Bailiff, or Judge, is the first civil officer in each island, 
and the holder of one of the most ancient offices. Appointed 
by tiie crown, durante dene piadto, the bailiff genemlly retains 
office for life. He is sworn into office “by the Judge-ddegate 
and Jurats. He presides at the Boyal Court, takes the opinions 
of the Jurats, and when their voices are equal has a casting vote, 
both in civil and criminal cas^. He dictates the opinion of the 
court to the greffier. fLe originates all measures proposed to 
the states, and represents the crown in all civil matters. 

It is a somewhat remarkable feet, that the bailiff is not re- 
quired in either island to have had any legal education or expe- 
rimiee to fit him for his appointment, and, in point of feet, he 
has seldom been practically acquainted with the customs of the 
English or French courts. So completely is this the case, that 
the present Bailiff of Guernsey* is the first English barrister , 
who ever held the office in either island. The satisfactory result 
obtained by the appointment, on the last yaeancy in Gumutey, 
of a gentleman whose special education and previous habits had 
well prepared him for his judicial work in the Boyal Court, 
might have been expected to ensure a similar course fbr ^e 
fbtnre, especially in the larger island; so much more peopled 
by EngKsh. TWen; however; a vacmwqi^jfeCently occurrtd in 
Jersey, it was not found possible tO fill it up by any ^ 
4etly. qualifi^ by previous knowledge and experience, 
emdiunent is indeed so small, and wi^ the French 

Im^jpiage and the customs of the^ place so that great 

* t. S. Cknf, Esq., M.A., Oxon, formerly of at Vidrardty Olql- 

leg^ loadsB, Ac. Ae, * 
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difficulty would be experienced in cairying out ejretematically 
any plan for securing a specially qualified officer. 

The Jurats are twelve in number in each island. In Jersey 
they are elected for life by an almost universal suffrage^ and in 
Guernsey by the Elective states. They sit in all the courts^ and 
have a voice in all deliberations. Their opinion collected by the 
bailiff is the verdict in all civil cases in both islands, and in 
criminal cases also in Guernsey. Like the Bailiff, they are eli- 
gible without any special legal qualifications; but certain call- 
ings, sjach as those of •butcher, baker, and publican, are consi- 
dered to disqualify. 

The Hectors of the different parishes sit in the States in both 
islands. They are appointed by the crown, Tii Jersey, all the 
rectoi*s, twelve in number, have scats in the absembly ; but in 
Guernsey, only eight out of the tea. At present the total num- 
ber of Guernsey incumbents is only nine, two of the incum- 
bencies being held together. 

The PttocuREua dr la Heinu, or Queen’s Proeurciu*, is 
appointed by the crouu in both ishmds, and must be an ad- 
vocate. lie is considercil to represeiit the Attorjicy General. 
There is another officer idso appointed by thf crown, called in 
Jersey the Avocvt de la Heine, in Gn(ru'-ey tJie Controls 
pB LA Heine, represents the Soheito} rnmeraJ. 

In Jersey there is an oifioer called \ it {»mti , or \ ise«)unt, who 
represents the High Sheriff of an English eouut) The corres- 
pouding officer in Ouerusew is oidled the Tlicsc 

ofibers ate appointed by the crown, and each luis a dt'puty. 
is in each R Ib^oisTiUR* 

TiK^^Clork of theoourt ia caHed the Uro^t^t , the usher .if th(‘ 
courts retains itMi French name of IhLmr, It is 

unnecessftyj'^ to follow; these lists in further detail, 

OPhe Hotax Cqt/figp ^eaoh of ihc ttro priweipal islands (‘onsists 
of the wife presides, and twche Jurats, Thev<} is 

also a ftoyal CovW; in Aldortn^, eousistiwg ol the Judge, who 
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ftdliff. and six Jurats. In the absence of the 
jMOiiff or jiiidge^ dhere is a lieutenant bailiff or deputy judge. 

' Isk Jersey, besides the Royal Coubt, there is only one As- 
sembly. It is called the States, and is thus constituted: — 


The Lieutenant-Governor .... 

. 1 

The Bailiflf 

. 1 

The Twelve Jurats of the Royal Court 

. 12 

The Rectors 

. 12 

The Constables of the twelve parishes 

. 12 

The Deputies 

.* 14 


Total 62 


The Procureur General, the Avocat de la Reine and the Yieomte 
. possess seats, but not votes. The Lieutenant-Governor presides. 

In Guernsey, the case is different. Besides the Royal Court, the 
States consist of two bodies, one called the Elective and the other 
the Deliberative States. Of these, the Elective States were in- 
terposed, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, between the 
body of the ratepayers and the administrative body or Delibera- 
tive States. , Dp to this date, the election had been parochial, at 
least so fEur as this — that the ratepayers (chefs defamille) voted and 
the constable was the bearer pf the votes of the parish. So recently 
as the year 1844, the constable represented the ratepayers in the 
States. The constitution of the Elective States is now as follows: — 


The Bailiff 1 

The Twelve Jurats of the Royal Court , . . 12 

The Rectors & 

The Queen’s Procureur . . . ' . 1 

The Central Douzaine and their Two Coh&tables . 8^ 

Thb Four Cantonal Douzaines .... 48 

The Douzaino and Constables of the Yale Parish . 18 


.The Douzaines and Constables of the other wtHfiupy 

parishes , .112 

Totaf^ 
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Of this number two hundred are directly^ and hMle first in- 
stance, elective, while in twelve of the rest, the popular element 
is mixed up, as the existing jurats vote for the new jurats, and 
were themselves originally dected by the same indirect method. 
The business of the Elective States is limited to the election of 
the jurats and the sheriflf. 

But besides the Elective States of Gueipisey, there is the far 
more important body known as the States op Deliberation, 


consisting of thirty-seven members, namely: — 
The Bailiff . . 

1 

The Twelve Jurats of the lloyal Court 

12 

The Rectors 

8 

The (Juccn^s Procureur .... 

1 

The Deputies from the town parisli . 

() 

The Deputies from the country parishes . 

9 


Total 87 


The Quccn^s Contruio sits, ami has a ri»;ht to ^pc*ak, but docs 
not vote. 

The States of Deliberation arc summoned fiom lime to tune 
by a notice, called a iVetat, issued by tlu’ bailitf in u 
printed fonn, and circulated to each nu'mbfT at Ic.'ust u week 
b^^i^hftud. Tins notH»o not oiil^ s<a<e^ llic projet ts of law to 
bo brought fiirward and propositioiH for discu&sion, but aUo 
Cori<e^^p<mdenc^ or other doeiuueuis Ttdatmg thereto, as well as 
getafer^d hod oven argumentative remarks by tlw* bailin’. 

of form, aS j^positions arc brought forward by the 
in a glkat msyority of oases they originate in the 
erf sQipe ownmittec, or the suggestion of ^ome 
puhBco^er or mm private mdivvlual. The bailiff is 

bound td submit <*> Ae States aii^y.pro|)Os)ttott whatever ou his 
receiving a to do sOi argued by a certaia numW of 

memhers SUftW ^ 

At ifctt of Stdtea, the hkiliff puwdes, eo? ojicio* 
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1%e Hln* mit to inform the Ueutenant-gOTemor of the 
meetingi ^ attend him to the court if he cornea. In that case^ 
M> the bailiff’s right hand^ and has the right to address 
^ ineetiDg if he think fit. Before convening the States, the 
l|i|^n<unmunicates with him respecting the day of meeting, 
end fdam lays before the Boyal Court an account of the subjects 
to be brought forward* -By the issuing of the billet some time 
beforehand, the douzaines have full knowledge of the subjects 
to be proposed, and are enabled to discuss and come to a vote 
on eveiy detail. The vote thus come to as their opinion on the 
matters for discussion is not absolutely binding on their deputy 
or representative, but must have great weight in governing his 
decision and vote. 

The power of the States was formerly confined to accepting or 
rejecting the measures proposed to them by the bailiff. Under 
the Order in Conncil sanctioning the reforms of 1844, amend- 
ments may be moved and carried provided they do not go 
bQ^ond the original propo^on. The meetings of the States 
are public. 

in addition to their powers at meetings, much of the public 
busmeas of Ouemsey is conducted by committees of the States. 
Thus there is a Harbour Committee, a Hoads Committee, a 
Sea-Works Committee, a Parochial Education Committee^ piA 
mmiy others. 

l%e public business of Jersey is also largely oondiu:^ by 
standing committees, consisting of members of the States. 
These committees are numerous, the^|E>llowhig being the^de* 
partments in 1862:-- Public Hoads, Pmnees, Barbonti, 
kets^ Hospitals, Sewers, Lighting, Bsg»trjitio)i, Lifararyi i^olice, 
Prisons, Cdlege, Lunatic Asylums and the Practice of Me^- 
dua* The number of mconbers varies from three to twdive. 

States of Ouemsey now perform a very important |»art 
in % government and manages^nt of ^i%ey 

what public works shall whMlusr hat- 
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bouts are to be constructed^ roads to be made^ oaBSfirects to 
be widened. If an Act of Parliament has to be opposed^ it is 
from the States that representations are made to the Privy 
Council. From them petitions go to the queen on all public 
matters. All quenfcions involving negotiation between the go^ 
vernmeut and the island are brought before them for consi- 
deration.* 

The States of Jersey are not convenable without the consent 
of the Oovernor. He not only presides, bnt he has a veto on all 
questions deliberated, anti occasionally exercises this veto. He 
must, however, when required to do so by the bailiff or jurats, 
convene a meeting of the States within fifteen days of the rec*ep- 
tion of tlie requisition. 

The States of Jersey pass nrdonmnccs which have force for 
three years, and may then be renewed. Laws intended to be 
permanent are generally submitted to the sovereign in council 
for appibbation. If approved, they are registered, and are then 
bindit^ without further su'tion. It is cvillcut, therefore, that the 
States are nearly independent. The power formerly possessed by 
the Boyal Goort of Jersey to pass grdiiuincfsMithout tlie consent 
of the States was taken away in 1771, on the enaituKiifc of a 
code/^ so called without dwrving the name. I’lic union of 
judiuml with legislative power lost by the l?o\nl (\>uj< in tiorsey 
is still retained in Guernsey. 

The power of the iloyal Court of Guernsey, as t^ereised at 
the CkefPlmtk or Chief Pleas, ih a very remaikahlc AMtim in 
the constitution of and dates hack to u vt^ry early 

period. We tlijid it C(ti5(3^6tely ostabhabed and ru'o^nised as a 
matter of course at period tlie island rcts>r<U begin, 
na!uejy> about the begiuniUji; of llie mteeuth eeutury. ft pro- 

(«>r sonw <?op{ nm} 

j.airt«tjr wiUi 
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babiy oridfllbted a century earlier. It consists of the bailiff arid 
the jurats. 

^ As a deliberative assembly, the Eoyal Court frames projeis 
db fei for the approval of the States, but this is not a very ancient 
practice. The orders of the court, or ardofmances as they are 
edied, are proposed by the crpwn officers, the enacting power 
resting with ^ the bailiff and jurats. The lieutenant-governor 
may address the conrt, but has no veto, and the constables of 
the different parishes, and even pnvate individuals, have a right 
to be heard in opposition. Ordonnailcea passed by the court 
take effect without the royal approbation, without the assent of 
the lieutenant-governor, and without the voice or concurrence 
of the general body of the people; but if intended tc be lasting, 
they are laid before the States for their approval. 

There would seem to be a limit, ill enough defined but toler- 
ably well understood, in the practical exercise of this large power. 
The ordinances in force, however, relate to an almost indefinite 
variety of subjects, as for example,'— the proceedings of the law 
courts — the highways aUd harbours — the sea-weed rights of dif- 
ferent islanders, and the mode of levying dues and taxes. The 
duties and discipline of the mihtia are also regulated in the same 
way. Obedience is enforced by fines, and in some cases by 
imprisonment, and no appeal lies from the sentence of the court. 

Besides the ftinctions exercised at the Chief the Boyal 
Court of Ouefmsey, as a court for the.administration Of justice, 
is distributed into several branches. The Boyal Court of Jersey 
is similarly broken up. 

In both iriauds, the full courts or (Sidt in* carps, reqpiiMrthe 
bailiff^ and at feast seven jurats ; but ^0 ordinaiy courts Ar (kdr 
efrimafre, or C<mr du Quiftier as^it » most cammouly ealfed. 
Inquires only two jurats. The PhUk or Court of 

BMtage, requires three jurats. 

ustod the Cmr cp AmirtdUl The siUbiits of ihem coffrts wiQ 
be explained presently. 
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The number of Advocates practising in the court tf Jersey is 
six^ and they are nominated bjr the bailiff without|fmy examina- 
tion, and even without having had a special education. There 
are also thirty Ecrwain» or solicitcn^. In the court of Guem- 
sey there are six advocates, but^ they must produce certificates 
of competency. In Guernsey, the advocate acts both as attorney 
and barrister. Advocates arc also notaries, and f^^quently hold 
agencies of various kinds. 

The practice of the law in the two groups of Channel Islands 
differs essentially and widely. Hie mere fact that m Jersey the 
judicial and legislative powers are, to a great extent, separate, 
while in Guernsey they arc intimately blended, is sufficient 
evidence of this; but there are many other differcn(*es, not 
merely of detail, but in the very essence of the legal institutions. 
It is, indeed, not eitsy for tuo different nations to he more dis- 
tinct from each other in many of their law^ than Jersey and 
Guernsey. 

The laws of the islands are derivcil from five sources, namely, 
— the Customary Law, Royal Cliartcrs, Oiders of the Sovereign 
in Council, the Ordinances of the States, and ct^rlain statutes of 
theoicalm. 

The ancient customary law of Noimandv, A Vouhnmer, was 
compiled about the middle of the thutcnitli o ntun, and seivcd 
aa the fouu&rtion of the island laws. lu the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, the^ovemoi>laiilifi) and jurats of (luernsej, with the 
proi(U^Ui)0:^^^wci%^ req^ to make a book of thtir laws, but 
they»dW their swk abcfitomaldy* Hity took 'IVrnert^ Com 
then r«c?0J!^ whk^h consisted of the old 

customs, aM'thftt #0(hficafioi[is mti^ueed 

by iShgS uf each chaptei 

m Mimtlim '^le use thU/' 
mcnitod witliont 

this docs not 
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86019 to SO satisfactory to the governor, for the worst 

W|is: 8e}ect0di||ind it is now known as VApprobdtim des Lois. 
Tlhis code, if so it can in any sense be called, is referred to in 
tr^ nourts of Jersey, but seems to have little authority,* 
■^OtiliojsX charters, that supposed to have been handed down 
fmhi the time of King John has been already aUuded to, and 
has no value^ an authentic docum^t. There are some other 
charters affectmg the rights of the islanders, and these have the 
force of law.f 

Orders in council were formerly held to be supreme, and have 
long been quoted and refenied to in this light in both the idan^« 
A recent decision of the Council, however, in the matter of c&tr 
tain Jersey orders has involved this point in great obsettrity. 
It had previously been considered that, after the issue of such 
orders, there remained only an appeal to the sovereign to know ' 
his further pleasure, after which the registration of the order 
must proceed, and the case is closed. 

With regard to Acts of Parliament, the case is peculiar. Ac- 
cording to the theory of English lawyers, an Act of Parliament, 
when paissed, is operative proprio vipore, ^d does not dep^d on 
any order from the crown. In the islands, the theory is 
Act is operative there until it has been forwarded to them l^an 
order in council and registered. ^ V J 

The doctrine held by the Council is set forth 
transmitted. It is that the Act is directed to be s^t, not in 
orddr to give it validity, but that the people mejr^knOW 
they are bo^d by it; and the coiiciusion arrived tto 

m '-' , . . "■ . V 

. * On tW oeessipn of a late enquiry, the opniiMaHto 
.Bros, ^imted out the fanltm^^ of a.^ 

Ikyal Court should he deprived cf aU pow^. - ^ Bsiliff of Guems^ 

: Carty) very logjmlly suggested that, ifiocOr<£iDg .to this arguneat, . It vj^a*: the 
as the h]|^ and pennitt^ j^^i^t^ to be d^ris^ ofj^; ' 

^ fegudation. 

' f . Of tate years theh authority lies heiM'oelledJn init ;; 

is that they aro aatheibthv v 
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islanders is that, until it is sent, they need not know that they 
are bound by it. Practically as between the imperial govemn^eut 
and the islands, it is considered that an Act of Parliament is not 
in force till it has been registered, so that Acts intended to qome 
into operation are transmitted by orders in council for the purpose 
of being registered. The obligation to register when thus trans* 
mitted is regarded as peremptory. The registratipn is effected 
in Jersey by the States, and in Guernsey by the ^urt. 

In the year 1786, trial by jury was establish^ in Jersey in 
criminal causes. The jifry, however, is not empanelled until the 
criminal has been enmineUement endit4, after a full inquiry, be- 
fore the Royal Court. It consists of more than twenty-four 
peisonK, aantononed the evening before the trial by the pro- 
V oureur gebyqral ; one-third from the parish in which the enme 
was committed, the remainder in equal numbeis from two 
adjoining parishes. This institution lias bom(*thing of the na- 
ture of the grand jury in England, and twenty loiees arc re- 
quired for a >erdict of guilty. 

The Royal Court in both L^lamls evereises summary juiis- 
dietion in all minor offences nnd decuh s oil i|uestions by vote 
Thq bailiff sums up the eMdemv, bill is not e\pcettd to point 
out^estat^of the law. The bailiff, .is aluvul} iutnnatefi, eollecis 
the -flpmions of the jurats, ami declai j< , -bav a < astmg vote, 
but not otherwise voting. 

Of the subsidiary courts, or (Hnirts formed b\ subdivision horn 
the Royal Courts there ar^, in Guernsey, tao kinder the Couj 
O rdkamot Cour du Qmrlhr, and tlie IHnuh tPHmtagc, 

are three tcrmi^ or nt the }ear, to each of 

whitib fotor jdrats 'em assigned In i-ototion. Two ocmstitute a 
^ ftsailed the Cour Qmrtfrr • tins 
court sitq ^ Tb0W>d^y) all the jear round foi 

(boib fbr ooartrtjou aud comuuUal ibi 

a <b^ wil business. 

we^ of man qU'ittier on Alou* 
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daf for pmonfd action, on Tuesday alternately for appeals and 
for the PlaUb d^Heritage, and on Saturday for the trial of in- 
djctahle offences^ and other pubHc business. Special days are 
not junfrequently fixed for important cases. 

Appeals are permitted from the Cour du Quartier to the full 
court, only when the sum in dispute does not exceed £10, and 
when witnesses in the inferior courts have not been heard vivd 
VQce. There is a further appeal to the sovereign in council, 
in cases wherJIhe sum in dispute exceeds £200. 

The Court of Heritage entertains suits regarding real estate 
and debtors^ estates in bankruptcy, either voluntary or en- 
forced. The laws in this matter are veiy peculiar and compli- 
cated, but seem not ill-adapted to a small society. At least 
three jurats must be present with the bailiff at the sittings of 
this court. 

The Caur en AmirautS (very imperfectly translated Admiralty 
Court), means a court to hear causes brought in a summary 
manner against seafaring m6n, who might be gone on the mor* 
row. Matters connected with bills of exchange, and other 
pressing commercial business are of this kind; and the court 
has ultimately been made to include all matters that adnotitted 
of summary adjudication. 

Oases are tried here at all times, in and out of term^ Usually 
on Saturday, but also on every court day, besides on extra days. 
The bailiff and two jurats form a court, but any jurats may 
assist and vote, cases being decided by a simple majority of 
voices^ the bailiff having only h casting vote. 

The proceedings are carried on in the courts in all the islands 
in the, French language; but English suitcus may addrc^Ntie 
ootirt^ or.examine witnesses, in English. The bailiff cements 
on the evidence or arguments of the pleaders^ colleets the opi- 
nion oi the jurats, and declares the Sentence. Fixcept in 
Court of Judgments, the opinibns are expressed by the bailiff 
and jurats publicly. 
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Pleaditigs in these courts are very simple; The plaintiff hinat 
serve on the defendant a summons, or declaration, setting forth 
the nature of his ckinij -and in some cases the reasons on which 
it is grounded are added. If hot sufficiently definite, the decla- 
ration is sent hack by the court for ismendmeht. If the de-. 
fendant means to plead any objections by way of demurrer or 
special plea, these are at once heard, and disposed of. If the^ 
parties join issue on the merits of the case, the court hear the 
parties, or their counsel, and decide. If the M be intricate, 
the parties are sometimes sent before one of the jurats, who 
reports, condensing the matter in dispute, and presenting the 
points to the court for decision. 

The Court of Police may be held at any time, Thursday 
morning being the regular day. The bailiff and two jurats must 
Ife present. No punishment more severe than one month’s soli- 
tary confinement is inflicted, but bail may be inquired for the 
good conduct of the accused. In default of bail, if the accused 
is* a stranger, instead of being committed to prison, he may be 
ordered tg quit the island. 

Tije {Criminal, Court requires soa'Cii jurats, with the bs^ilf, 
aiid before it are ti’ied not only cases strictly criminal, but 
c^wes of libel and slander, assault and iniVactions of local 
brdini^picie^'. ■ - 

Thoi forms of proceeding in miminal cases, which, till very 
recently, were exceedingly anomalous and objectionable, are imw 
nearly to tbo^e ol^ tfie- E^ The same 

laws of evidence and the oskmi atid cross- 

exf^inatioa are ^ difference 

in' tjie style of the prelimhpvy examihatioii of the prisoner. 

It :^ust be thc pCiil^ of both islands, long 

acumstomed to thrir ^bWa p^plkfX^ are not only 

unfev<?urable to iOijr for it by their 

hakl^tS' small; and, in; 

the mUchief 
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artting from old and imperfect institutions that is not fouud 
to ^ist in lai^ger countries* 

^he ^ctice of the law courts in Jersey has, however, long 
be^ fe^t to be exceedingly unsatisfactory^ and inteitferenGe from 
wS&oot may become necessary to enforce a chaUge in some 
diq^tments. The French language, also, which has generally 
' b^ employed in the courts, has bficome inconvenient in that 
island, owing to the large number of English, Scotdh, and Irish 
residents. Tli^is, in some measure, remedied by the proceed- 
ings being carried on in either language 4)y agreement, but much 
trouble and confusion is caused by it. As most of the islanders 
now understand English, the time for a change in this respect is 
doubtless very near. 

In Guernsey, there is much less that is objectionable in the 
l^tiqe of the courts, and a feeling prevails that substantili 
justice is generally obtained. Still, where so much that is 
personal interferes in every case, and where personal and family 
influence cannot but be felt, it is not astonishing that reason- 
able complaints are sometimes heard. 

The court at Alderney is alii^ether subordinate to that of 
Guernsey. It consists of a president, called the judj^: six 
jurats, two crown officers, the procurenr and the contrdkj wliO|p 
office is perennially vacant, the greffier, or register, 
or sheriff, and the ^ergenL There is a Colu^f iPibas 
as in Guernsey. The jurisdiction in matfel of cSwectional 
police is final where the offence can be punished by a month^s 
itnjprisonment, or a fine not exceeding £5. In mdro serious 
cases^ it is limited \o preliminary investigation as to the 
of ^ mrime, the case being referred to .^ernsey if th^ is 
^ffidenl evidence to justify a trial. 

appeal where ibo to 
iSlO. Above that suin tih^i 
' The ^ oidinances-; of cop^;^ 

liixiii^^^^te police regulations and the repmip am i 
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of roadsi the penalty inflicted being a flne. An appeal lies to 
Guernsey. 

The court at Sark consists of the seneschal^ or judge^ or his 
deputy, the prfivot and the greffier. They are appointed by the 
feudal lord, or seigneur. The seneschal has complete jurisdic- 
tion in petty offences, but his right of punishment is limited 
to a flne of three livres tournois (about four shillings) and three 
days^ imprisonment. Where more severe punishment is called 
for, the case is sent to Guernsey. There is #Court •of Chief 
Pleas in Sark, the members being the holders of forty indivisible 
tenements, into which the land is divided. The lord most be 
present, either personally or by deputy. The judge presides. 
The consent of the lord is necessary for the enactment of an 
ordinance. 

The small islands of Ilerm and Jethou are considered as part 
of Guernsey, and offences committed there are tried either in 
the police or superior court of that island according to circum- 
stances. 

In the division of property, the eldest sou talces a certain 
portion of the estate with the principal house, Tlie remainder 
is divided among the ^ous and daughters, c»n(‘h being charged 
jiriih his or her due proportion of niortgagi' (l('l)ts, Uciil property 
devisable by will, except when the (l(*\isor has no child. 
Widows enjoy otic-third as usufruct. A widov\(T enjoys his 
decQiiscd wife^s estate, unless he rornarries, in which case it 
reverts, Childnm horn out of ina\ he legitimised by 

subhcqueut intermarriage of the parents. 

A father cannot, doiring the t^rm of bi<^ own life, give abso- 
lutely to any ebUd a larger propottlon of his real ostafe than 
would come to him. ^ gift of kiml can ho annulled 

after 4ihe of tfcd fetlmr unless’tbe aotiou is delayed more 
tlmjL a ycaf . 

AU al4 e%er on real property ari^ regis- 
tered, ahd 2W Ife the of m eslaie being 
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over«lQOior%aged, the last mortgagee can only recover by taking 
to the estate on payment of the debts. 

* Should the last mortgagee refasCj the estate is offered on the 
sam^ terms to the last but one^ and so on till it finds a proprietor. 
Undisturbed possession during thirty years is a good title. 

Lands sold for money can be claimed by the lord of the manor^ 
or even by the nearest relations of%the seller^ on payment of the 
purchase money. 

Personal projArty beyond one*third of the estate can only be 
willed by those who have neither wife noi« children. 

Natives and strangers are^ alike liable to arrest in the islands 
for debt^ the pursuer having the right to prevent the debtor*s 
departure from the island. The creditor may seize either body 
or chattela, but not both^ nor can money about the person be 
seized. 

For debts contracted out of the islands^ arrest is permitted 
on evidence properly authenticated either by the creditor actually 
following the debtor in person or by giving a power of attorney 
to an islander. 

In Jersqr^ arrest may take phl^ without proof or affidaMt, 
and unless the bail offered be accepted^ impriW>nmen^ will 
follow. 

Encroachments on property are sometimes met a very 
peculiar exclamatory appeal^ called *^Hal SLoV^ repeated thHce. 
It is considered to be the remains of an old appeal to Rollo^ 
Duke of Normandy^ and is followed by action. If the encroach- 
ment is proved^ a fine is imposed, and no islander would venture 
to resist this curious form of injunction which has been made, in 
some cases, within a few years the present time. 

In Jersey, game is followed by every one at pleasure; but 
aetione^for trespass lie against those who wilfully trespass. In 
Owemsey, there is^ practically, no law on the subject. Daring 
whiter, ea fine days, the fields and rO^ aae daagerc^ ac- 
count of Ibe continued poppang from guns in the jhsnda of boys 
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and men. Occidents are fi^quent, but no check is thought of. 
Trespassing is practically considered lawful; and though there 
are means of punishing offenders, they are rarely, or never, put 
in force. 

The peculiar nature of the island customs with regard to the 
rights of real property are such that no one should purchase land 
in the islands, or even lease a house for more than three years, 
without sound professional advice. All parts of the property of 
a vendor are jointly and severally liable for all debts charged 
upon the whole, or any part, so that it may happen that, after 
a piece of^ land is purchased and a house erected on it, the pur- 
chaser may be deprived of his property because the vendor 
subsequently becomes bankrupt, and the other parts of the 
veudoi^s estate will not discharge the debts secured on it. So 
also in the event of a lease being granted, if the lessee shonld 
afterwards become insolvent, the creditors can dispossess the 
tenant notwithstaijding the covenant of the lease. ^11 this 
aijiscs from the feudal manner of regarding real property as 
being hold by the owner in trust for society and the loid, rather 
than as absolutely Ins own, to be dealt with as he pleases. 

In Jersey, land is hdd in various W'fijs, cither as farms ou 
pitying annual rent, or as frc»ehold ; but the lease is limited 
to nine years, and the freeholdfe are subjei’t, in inanj eases, to an 
annual jwiyuient, representing the intirest ot pail of ihe pur- 
chase money lelt uupa4d, ami Uicrefoje a kind of mortgage debt. 
This IS sometimes a number <>f quart cis of uluiat, and laries 
with the price of that artido^ The qiiiir(er of wheat is esti- 
mated gcueraily at and the pajmmit on the quarter 
is then twenty shSlKngisr. Obhgationfe of this Lind are commonly 
Imughl and soUuut^tiio of rents and the 

mod© of hfaiurcj comjphoRie^ apparently tneonvo- 

nient^ is mi In Guem^Ly, 

m imi Stf'^y «r biodtng the 

tesal itiKifS di m iu tiu- uvent of th<> 
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deaili of the^ actual lessor. Rents are payable either iii 
inotiGyi ala rate per quarter^ fixed year/Oriu kind. Oapoiis 

aud ibwb are dso valued^ being payable under certain contin- 


v Tbe descent of landed property is governed by different laws 
m Jeiseyand Guernsey, In the former island, on the death 
bf a proprietor, the eldest son takes the house and about two 
acres of dand adjoining, with one-tenth of the real property, 
•including rents. The remainder is shared, — ^two*thirds among 
the 8<m8, and one-third among daughters^,* but in no case can 
a daughter take more than a son, the sons, when the number 
of daughters is disproportionately small, being able to insist bn 
equal division. 

In Guernsey, the eldest son inherits only about one-sixth 
of an acre df land with the house. • He is, indeed, at liberty 
; to keep possession of all land to which he can Imve access 
wit^Di,^ crossing the public road; but, for^this, he must pay 
to his co-heirs a price assessed generally at more than he can 
afford to pay. 

The person and gooda^a stranger are ex^pifrom arrest^ in 
either bf the islands, until he has resided tfaei^ a year and a di^y* 
But tius exemption only applies to simple cpntract debts ii^red 
out of the island. 


It is one of the most important privileges of the Channel 
Islands that, in all cases ilhere the matter in disput^, occt^s 
within the island, the causes should be heard and adjudicated 
there, subject only to appeal to |he sovereign in coundl. This 


is sometimes a great hardship to strangers. Even the act of 
: Mfeos cofjm heiB only lately been registered in the islands, and, 
in recent times, has been successfully resisted. The law 
be. said^t^ be settled ^th re^d , 
must, ;h 9 ire^ 
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.^n ec4ilesia£itM islawds arc now placed under 

tfaip of ^Bac^ hais a J)can, whose po\fers ai*e 

vaj^ and yer^^ Befoma- 

^ eijtdcsTastical snperinten 
dei?ce ow now all ”• 
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sjr^iii religiousi liouae-s 
iir. kitd the king’s 
HJhc cro^i ou thP 
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asstUDDd the xxtoi^ severe and extreme phases of Faritanism ; 
and both in Jemy and Guernsey, but especially the latter, the 
Fre^yterian form and discipline introduced during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth has infliienced the feelings and habits of the 
people even to the present day.^ 

In each of the larger islands the dean is one of the rectors; ' 
but as the emoluments are extremely small, and the duti^ also 
triiSing, this can hardly be regarded as a plurality. No other 
plurality is admitted.f The livings are small, but the objects of 
much anxious inquiry when a vacancy occurs. Of late years 
several district churches, in which the English service alone is 
performed, have been added in the town parishes both of St. 
Hdieris and St. Peteris Port. In the country parishes the 
FreniA language is generally retained ; but at least one English 
serrice on each Sunday has lately become a common custom. 

The itectors in both islands have seats in the legislature. 

There is an Ecclesiastical Court in Guernsey, consisting of the 
Dean as president, the Beetprs of the island, the Queen’s Procu- 
reur, ^d four other Advocates, who ^ Proctors, a lUigistrar, 
and an Apparitor or Beadte. The Eoi^iastical Court in Jeisey 
consists of the Dean j: as Judge, and ^ 

a Proctor, a Grefficr, an Advocate, and an 

• This 10 seen in xnamy wayi, not oiil;^ in the mnltita^ of eeo^ but in the 
frequent pnyer meeidnge, eitrs services on veek«asjs, Siitli st 
sehool-rootiis, and braoeb meetings of vsnons sel^iious sodiitisl. 
resorted to, very generally, by all denominations, and in some of KtM im- 
portant services of tbe cboreh there is a marked indifference to the aal^iy 
fbrqis of the establishment elsewhere. It is strange to see the principal eemelMry 
of the town paridi la Gnfmsey unprorided with a ehapel, and sitH more strange 
to find that funeralt are there hurried over entirely in the open air, the dMialiing 
being without a surplice, and a Jatge and moat tomdiing part of thr 
efSSuioh^ sntirely omitied. 

; ^ th« ]|^|m of th, 7 <»Mt aa)A Itt QoMM, m 

^ M ik ladmMI iiMt (Hr, Witt be MpiwM .itielL. 

t *a i a j* iw^ y,ili> WS w,* . epiMMMiiwqr-ie ftt y»fW«4 bi 

isaknmmttiiiiarv. 
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When we consider what the constitution these bailiwicks 
is^ it is almost needless to remark that it stands alone. In its 
working form> it is^ doubtless, an oligarchy, checked by public 
opinion from below and by the crown and parliament from above. 
Yet it is essentially an insular one. The bailifi’s is an insular 
appointment; and the jurats rest indirectly on the ratepayers. 

It is, at one and the same time, a vestry, a convocation (as 
shown in its clerical element), a municipality, and a parliament. 
Besides this, it is a constitution, under a suzerain. Thirdly, it 
IS a constitution of bilingual islands, a fact which is of a primary 
importance when we consider that the political doctrines, in 
general, are those of Englishmen, whilst the language of the 
law is French. Fourthly, it is a constitution where the mum* 
cipal elemoit, from the accumiliatiou of wealth and intelligence 
in a>|iringle capital, has an inordinate preponderance. It began 
in the feudalism which made over the soil of England to a batoli 
of Norman nobles, and which was essentially military, and grew 
up tmder a commercial system like that of the Ilanse Towns 


It^beglm with a ^mai^, it has continued with a Protestant 
OilllKlA Ik with Slid H lui» (imlopcd a system of 
B is maploY, no doubt : but its com- 
to «bo have most to do with them, 
aoj^ tip toeasuie extent. Whether its trannost 

It has nude the prosperity of the islands 
Is B is rmiy eortain its ^^reatest opponent could 


aai^ sajr ihat it has intetf^ltred *ith ttieir piogrcss. If it have 
^le in the ppsitiye good, it hab done loss in the 
wayr iji Oisdii^, Bo it jto had,. has sot been so ponoifnl 
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y it Wbrka better than its iforst^ and worse th^ its 
j^dine to expect, a priort. Like all 

mend itself in its weak, and tS 4$^brate 
points. Like aU OG^titUtions-^real ebiisiiiuiions 
IJ^ibi^Teatood the wear and.tear of time and events— it has its 
le^ehcies to be affected by cirdpimstances, and to adjust them- 
"i^yes to them. Like all constitutkms, it is open to objections 
'bn two sides^ The islat^er thinks it top oligarchic : the Eng- 
l^matii too provinciah Yet it is one which has grown up in 
its oWn way as much as any constitutioh in the worlds 
Of the iinpcrial power the use appears to have been mode- 
rate; and that from any point of view. If the constables, the 
nominees of the people at large, have failed to uphold the de- 
nail^tic dementi the loss on the side of the crown has been 
nedily equal*^the rectors, the nominees of the, governpr, being 
nearly M^ecd to a state of i^slative jim They 

are appointed, indeed, by the govemorr-^but\a^ far as parUa- 
^ CcmGeined; they are no more thi^ 
bents of ten livtage ih-^ 

Riding of Yorkdu^/;v T^ 

Ouemsey) is m other 

tary commander in i ah imuai^ A vej^ ] 

iiaon of the votes have either or an .il^irect ^authority 

from;th4rotepayers--riibe deputi^ the||^ts ats^irect 

one-^the body by which the jurats are elected as 

well as intermediate. In Jersey the jurats are elected dii^iy 
by the people. In Guernsey, so far as he gets the vohB 'i^ a 
dousanier br a copdable, the jurat dts as a represen^tive of 
fho p^plCirOl^dxn^g its suffrage by Mie fay of elee- 

tijo^^sa M be is.retunied haiBfi^ 
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inent> absolutely and entirely dissevered. In this^ no reference 
is tnade to the merely social ties of language and commerce; 
which, however, in a case which must be only recognised as a 
bare possibility (that of hostility towards England encouraged by 
maiMBuvres not unknown in France), must be borne in mind. 
There is still a definite, and, at the same time, a legitimate bond 
between the islands and the old duchy — France as it is at present. 
The law is French, and in England there are no means appointed 
for ledrning its details, principles, and practice. Hence it follows 
that the legal* schools are in France The Channel Islands’ 
Lincoln's Inn, the Channel Islands^ Temple is in Normandy, or 
^ritany ; at Caen or Rennes, as the case inoy bo. Here tlie ad- 
vocates, or barristers, who arc limited to six. in each island, study 
their profession, and it is well they should. Training schools 
in England, endowments at the universities, exhibitions (or what 
not) at the inns of court, are no substitutes. At Rennes or Caen 
the French law must be studied, and, although the island law 
muiA be up afterwards as circumstances admit, it is on 

professors Uierc, tliat the Iocvh stamif ot tlii^ 
be founded,’^ With this hind of education 
auA hiB work* holder of the certificate takes 

an |?iU faithftd]^ gidvise his chei5(, that he will un- 
dertake which ho to be had, that he will adduce 

in his idMiMtk iiUthiwg whhsh hi$ clients have not aflnaicd to 
be true, thwt he will advhe tbc court of his kuig\ iiglils, and 
that ho will not make a bargain with Ins client, into winch au\ 
pdrtiouof the matter of di<.piM5e bhali < iitci With these pif- 
liminariea he praetn^, a|t4 wi,th a wide miugm. lie 
may cojmbino with Jus ^ advojrute that of mdaij IK 
may hold cheap tj^my l0jgal etw|ttetto, wlmdi, 

cither for gwl orbmh the number o< 

advocates who jprofijHiion %m\> 

in iih o%ar6Wp, cJuiaacUr. 

^ It m ^ducAtmii AH «t>t 
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THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OP THE TNHABI- 
TANTS, AND THE PEINCIPAD PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS. 
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kind b now to be traced^ and it wonld seem that the last quarter 
of a centmy has nearly swept away what few peculiarities for- 
merly existed. Still, no one can go into the cottages and mix 
much with the country people without observing some charac- 
teristic points. Each cottage and old farm house has, in the 
kitchen or principal sitting-room, a wooden frame spread with 
dried fern, called the “lit de fouaille,” or fern bed, on which the 
inhabitants repose in the evening. This custom is, no doubt, 
French, and very old. It is connected witli all the habits and 
traditions of the people, and comes into use on such occasions 
as the vraic harvest, and on all festivals. The older people more 
cspcciidly resort to it ; and though rough, it is by no means an 
unsightly piece of furniture. It corresponds with t|^e cliimney 
comer in an old English farm house where wood is htill burnt, 
and where pit-coal is an unheard of novelty. 

In Jersey and Guernsey, in the principal manorial residences, 
or frequently in some small outhouse or summer-house ad- 
joiiiing, thie«? are held, from time to time, manorial eouits, 
at which (wtwn feudal customs arc still retained. 1'hc.se arc 
occasionally interesting. Thus, there may be seen in the court- 
yard of a farm^ not far from Ricbmond Barracks, in Guemsc} , 
a welUworn granite bench, in the open air, with a stone seat 
dctftdb^^ in front of a small stone tabic, at which, within th<‘ 
last two years, the manorial court was duly held, the icprcseu" 
tativc of the lord of the manor presiding, and rln' gicdn'r siMicd 
apart at the little table. The fine mainn* Inutsc ol Sr Gmm, in 
Jersi'y, and seAcral others, contahis feudal iiius and por- 
tiom of the medieval buildiiiga; but IhCsc uie fur the ino'^t 
pai^t either iu poor <*onditi<ai or too uumiportanl to po'.Mss 
great interest. Ev^ii the m already explained, aie 

generally without mjmh tliat h imp$#lapt. Intcmting avc<>p 
tiona occur in ibo ca^s&of tbo jdwtii of the Vale clmrcli {we 
page 550), which frilr «# w^cU as ewution, 

and the porch of St. S7}, both in (lucui'^ey. 
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One or two of the churches in Jersey (St. Maiy^s and St. Law- 
rence’s among the rest)> also contain interesting specimens of 
architecture. These are more valuable for comparison with 
similar work in Normandy and England than for their intrinsic 
merit. There is some very beautiful and rather florid work in 
the interior of the town church in Guernsey. A niche, figured 
in page 541, affords a good example of its style. 

Of the island churches at present — so far as this subject be- 
longs to the present chapter — there is more interesting matter 
to be found in their general picturesqueness, in spite of neglect 
and injury, than in their special details. Few scenes are more 
characteristic than that represented in the illustration at the 
head of t^s chapter, where the little country church, simple 
and even ugly enough in many respects, lies embosomed among 
trees, preserving all that is wanted for beauty to the artist, 
though without much left for the lover of church architecture. 

While the better houses and churches are thus nearly desti- 
tute of all that marks national character, the smaller farm houses 
are not un&equentihjr much more interesting. The cottages are 
generally well built of squared granite, and their doorways in 
Guernsey are remarkable for the round Norman arch. A d^etch 
of such a doorway has been given in a former page (see page 
60). In Jersey the round arch is very rare. With these ex^ 
ceptions, however, and the general style of the cottages, which 
is superior to what could be expected from their present inha- 
bitants, there is little to be noticed even in this respect. 

A fine specimen of the style of architecture of the towns is 
given in the engraving which forms the title of the present divi* 
sion of this work (see page 457). It is a view taken about 
tyrenty jears ago, of a narrow passage leading out of the High 
Str^ of St. Peter’s Fort, Guernsey. 

The Court Houses in all the islands are plain buildings, des- 
titute of any arehitectural effect. That in Guernsey is detached, 
but resmnbles only a large h(me of ordinaly construction. The 
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Soyal Court House of Jersey is a plain building in the Royal 
Square. At Alderney there is also a Court House of no pre- 
tence. 

Costume is but little preserved in the Channel Islands. A 
peculiar and not very ornamental bonnet is occasionally seen 
in the market-place of Guernsey, covering the head of an ancient 
woman clothed in a short bedgown of coloured print, over a 
stuff petticoat, A figure with a slightly-different physiognomy, 
clothed in nearly the same style, is perhaps somewhat more 
common in Sark. Beyond tins, little can be described. 

The country-people and the native shopkeepers in the towns, 
both in Jersey and Guernsey, afe somewhat independent in their 
thanner towards strangers, but very rarely uncivil or disobliging. 
Their want of polish is, however, remarkable if contrasted with 
that of the same classes of French. The inhabitants of the small 
country farms and their labourei*s live, for the most part, sim- 
ply, and on food yielding but little nourishment, cabbage and 
conger soup being standard dishes, and meat, except near towns, 
rarely seen. One coiisequencc of this is a somewhat stunted 
development, readily observed by a stranger. The people of 
both sexes and of all classes (hess comfortably ami warmly, and, 
as may be imagined from the returns of tlie savings batiks, are 
in the habit of hoarding, and arc exceed ingly careful in re- 
gard to money matters. Kith those who have secured iiiconics 
sufficient to render them independent, ;n'c gimeraily parsinio- 
nious. The extmue division of the land and the nature of 
the tenure of landed projMu^y jndm^es almost all the resident 
heads of families, who are able to save mm than a few pounds, to 
invest either in land or Uwttsv* There are always more buyers 
than sellers of such is gouerally. very 

high.; The Guernsey ^.quarter tif. rent* is cSstimabid as worth, on 
an average, twenty pounds; currency and those who cannot in- 
vest in land, purchase these Small rent charges on Juizd, which are 
broken ii|) ifito the snuiUest fihctioiis of a quarter. Within thO 
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last few yeaw a law bas been passed in Guernsey permitting 
tha Ipldm of land, saddled witb these small and fractional 
ob^^es, to redeem them at a fixed price. The passing this law 
W^ not, however, effected without serious opposition^ extending 
even to an expensive appeal to the Queen in Council*^ 

The higher ranks in both islands assimilate in their general 
habits to the educated classes in country and cathedral towns 
in England and elsewhere. There is, however, a pereeptible 
difference. Cliques naturally, and perhaps necessarily, exist in 
a society where the whole private history 'of eveiybody is known 
and remembered. Owing, also, to the small number of families 
and the constant intermarriages of their members, nearly all 
those mixing in daily intercourse are^ cousins, more or less 
, nearly related. Strangers cannot expect, nor would they per- 
haps always desire, to be admitted to the intimacy thus in- 
duced ; but they are hardly prepared, at first, for the apparent 
neglect that is a natural, if not inevitable, consequence of this, 
and to which they are often exposed. They are, in fact, espe- 
cially in Guernsey, admitted rather than encouraged. This is 
noticeable in the ball-room, where matters are left to take their 
own course, and English ladies have hut little chmice. 

At a period not very distant, society in Guernsey (to which 
island these remarks chiefly refer) grouped itself into two divi- 
sions, — one, including those families who prided themselves on 
ancient descent and landed estates, and who regard^ themselves 
as the jowr sang , — and the other, those whose fortunes had chiefly 
been made during the late war, or in trade. The former were 
called sixties (apparently from the number of families at one 
time admitted within the ranks), the latt^ were the forties. 
It k the fashion now to igncjre these names, but the feelings 

• The rent charge, or annual money payment in lie« of wheat due for each 
. qiiatrter pf rent, has varied within the laat ten yeara from fifteen to nearly twenty- 
^ht'^ingf eurrenigr in Guemsey. In Jera^ them am two kinda of renta, 
k sixteen abiUinga and eightpenee, and eigh^n shUUnga eormney 
- 'rteipeptively* . 
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that prompted them undoubte<^ exist, and are sometimes very 
plainly expressed. The edncAnal advantages open to the 
forties by their ample means, and fully made use of by iRem, 
have> however, effectually done away with any difference in 
manners that may formerly have been noticeable. 

The divisions of society among the natives in Jersey have been 
quite as much marked as iu Quernsey, but are more political 
<;han social. They are known as the Laurel and Rose factions 
respectively. As, however, in Jersey, the English residents form 
so large a proportion of the inhabitants as to make up several 
distinct pieties, there is much less dcpendance on the islanders 
than in'Sneniscy, where the English element is extremely small 
ill comj^rison, and not sufficient to ach independently. 

A certain kind of hospitality Is freely shown to strangers who 
bring good introductions, and visits arc readily interchanged with 
them; but owing, no doubt, to the closeuess of the family ties 
already alluded to, these visits vai’ely result iu much sociability 
or neighbourly intercoui’se with those who take up their abode 
in the island for a season. In tliis respect, country society in 
England is decidedly siqxjrior. 

TJie chief indueemcnl;, at present, to a nisidciicc in the 
Channel Islands, independently, of eour>e. of the rensonabUi 
wish to investigate their natural boautif's, is hardly so much 
their cheapness as the smallness of the society and the much 
simpler stylcr of the various estatdishments. Ileors arc hardly 
lower than in England, and food is soal'i’.eK cheaper. Wine, ten, 
and. tobsicco, being free of duty, arc oiicap(‘.r, but i.uely good. 
Good servants arc extremely difficult to obtaixi, and their wages 
are not lower than ixi English c^mntry places. In ail these 
respects, the west ot\ is ecopomicid. 

The visits of the for 

some reason are ob- 

taittable at^littte more expensive 

arc. bv common ThCini few persons 
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in of the islands with incomes that would; in England; be 
couaiden^ large; but a very^Rnsiderable number of families 
prqlfBid with moderate incomes; which are rarely equalled by 
the family expenditure. Most of the sons of island famjiies 
leave the islands early, many of them going into the army or 
navy> and others into professions, but with that peculiar feeling 
whidi is so often noticed in the inhabitants of small countries 
and mountainous districts, these almost invariably endeavour to 
return to their early home, first to marry a cousin, and after- 
wards to reside, when they have realised a small competence. 
The island families are thus continued and the familiar names 
repeated in every variety of combination. 

Militia. 

The feudal character of the island customs is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in the establishment of the militia. Every 
male between the ages of seventeen and sixty- five in Jersey, and 
between sixteen and sixty in the other islands, is bound to render 
man-service to the crown, and this extends not only to the 
islanders by descent, and tliose born in the islands during the 
residence of their parents, but to all persons who derive income 
from any employment or trade carried on in them. The extent 
of this service, in law, is that each man should provide himself 
with arms and ammunition, attend drill when required, keep 
watch and guard round the island by night and day, repair the 
bulwarks, keep the garrison when no troops of the line are in 
the island, and perform all other services for defence. In Jersey 
there are six and in Guernsey four regiments of the line, and in 
Alderney and Sark several companies. There is also a regiment 
of six companies of artillery in Jersey, and one of four iri 
Guernsey; besides those of Alderney and Saris. Subject to this 
sOTice, the isknders arc altogether free from other claims, ahd . 
dtiriug the late war were not liable to impr^smeut into the liavy, 
nor any man be required to leave his own island. Eveh in 
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theory, however, the extreme service can oaly he exacted in 
time of war and very extraordiftary eimergmidesi Neither does 
it appear that the militia have ever been object to martiaf law. 

In ordinary times of peace the dress, arms and accoutrements, 
as well as ammunition, are aU supplied by the sovereign ; and the 
days of drill and practice, whether rifle or artillery, are limited 
to a very small number. There are, however, always a certain 
number of field days, and all the regulations arc capable of mo- 
dification by the lieutenant-governor for the time being. The 
lieutenant-governor has it thus in its power to harass the popu- 
lation if he should think fit to do so. The total strength of the 
Jersey militia at the present time (1862) is about ten thousand 
men ; and that of Guernsey, Alderney and Sark is five thousand 
one hundred and thirty-three. 

Strangers resident in the islands, and not deriving an income 
from any employment carried on there, are, in time of peace, 
altogether exempt. Dunng war, they are, Jiowevcr, ])ersonally 
liable. The horses, carts, and other means of conveyance, of nil 
persons are liable to be taken in time of war for the service of 
the crown in the defence of tlui islands. 

Edi'ralwua/ luMUntions. 

In the islands of Jersey mid Guernsey there are se.\(.Tal public 
institutions for edneational, charitabic, snnilory and otlici’ pur- 
poses, that reipiirc brief noliec. Of tlioso, some arc of consider- 
able auti([uity, liut mo.'it of them are dint lo the [ibendity of 
modern times. Some arc Cxcecdinj^ly creditable-bothers rather 
the contrary. 

Victoria College, in Jcriscy, is Of mont institution, having 
boon first opened for iustTUCtion in It ife a handsome 

buildingr^l pkeed, overlooking t<^wn on the eastern side, 
and froih, one dii’tsetion k It is s?)r- 

rouuded tiith tyw public in, ferraectj; There is an 
exoeitent of youth in course of 
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ediicaii^is considerable^ bat it possesses few special advantages 
at &e niiiiv^ of Oxfotd andlDainbridge. 

Elia^be^ College, Gneifasej, haaaiisen out of a school founded 
in 1668 by Oueen Elizabeth. Although endowed with lands 
whidh have since become valuable, and with wheat rents, it 
was so badly organised and so much neglected as to be almost 
Nominal until the year 18^4, when means were adopted for 
placing it on an efficient footing. The present structure, un> 
fc^natdy harmonising in its utter tastelessness with other 
modem buildings in the island, was erected at great cost, and 
presents a bald, plastered, unmeaning face, too prominent to be 
overlooked. In addition to its endowment, which secures excel- 
lent instruction at a cheap rate (the College dues amounting 
only to £12), there are annual prizes to the value of more than 
£100, and two exhibitions to the English universities,— one 
given by the Queen, value £30, and the other by Lord de 
Saumarez, value £15. The management of the College is en- 
trusted to nine Directors, subject to the permanent visitation of 
the Bishop of Winchester and two special visitors appointed by 
the crown. The local directors are the Dean, eof officio, two 
appointed by the lieutenant-governor, and six by the States, 
who serve sis years. There is a Principal and a Vice-Principal, 
clergymen of the Church of England, two other masters, and 
two examiners from Oxford, who attend annually at Midsummer. 
The number of scholars is very laige, and the success of the 
students who have proceeded to the English universities lias 
been remarkable. * 

There are small funds reserved for another educational insti- 
tution called the Petite ecole/^ . They are not sufficient to 
create a useful establishment, and are for the present being 
accumblated. 

In dl the parishes in the various islands there are schools for 
the education of the children of the farmers and small proprie- 
tors." Iniheso instruction & given in French add Exiglish. 
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They are tolerably well conducted^ and there ia no reason^le 
excuse left to parenta for the neglect of the education Of their 
children. On the whole, as will be seen in the statistical re^- 
turns in the Appendix, the attendance at scdiools is, especially 
in Guernsey, large compared with the population. 

Societies md Associations, 

Guernsey boasts of a Mechanics’ Institute, originally designed 
to include systematic instruction by lectures and a museum. 
For several years past "regular lectures have been given up, and 
the museum has been left to the voluntary assistance of a few 
working naturalists, without much reference to the Institution. 
The Institution is now merely a circulating library and a read- 
ing room. 

The museum is remarkably good in all respects as a local col- 
lection, and might serve as the nucleus Sf an important addition 
to the attractions of the island. It is particularly rich in natural 
history, containing a, series of birds, insects, and shells, all in 
good condition, well arranged ami well named. To Mr. GalU- 
enne and others of the active members of the Institution, this is 
chiefly due. It is much to be regretted tliat an attempt recently 
made to establish tlu? museum on a sure basis connected with 
the States, has not mot w'ith a i*csponsc. Libovil otters of assist- 
ance were made from many quarters, and there seemed a cer- 
tainty of suce43ss, had the nding hotly felt tin* imjiortance of so 
useful, au histitatidii. 

A very valuable and iutercstiug private museum, chietty of 
arehseologj-’, is the result of greiit laimr and unwearied personal 
research on the part ofF, C. Lukis, JKsq., of Grange, Gueni- 
sf?y. Mr. liukis Hber^fy all persons in- 

terested in scientific or natural histoty pursuits. Besides tlie ar- 
chffiplbgyy thei'c in :tbi» mm of the geo- 
logy and otheivdeijartniiaits of the islands. 

iJersoy hak no muscuiu. Tto but it is 
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to IbO badijf kept Up and little need. It was founded 
iii ly tk^ Falle^ whose history of Jersey is well 

knotmt It contains from four to five thouswid volumes. A 


jiiiiitiill su five shillings per annum is required from 

those who desire to avml themselves of its resources. Little 
Inti^t is felt in scientific pursuits by the majority of the in- 
habitantSj native as well as resident. There are, however, a few 


important exceptions. 

. The Eoyal Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Jersey 
was established in 1833, and has been very successful in creating 
a spirit of industry and emulation among the small farmers, 
premiums being given with a view to encourage the improve- 
ment of agriculture, the breed of cattle, domestic economy, 
, cleanliness and comfort in cottages, and industry and .good be- 
haviour among servants and labourers in husbiandry. Exhibi- 
tions are held annuall/ of cattle and other stock, and three 
times a year for horticultural produce. As many as 203 head 
of cattle were exhibited in 1860, and nearly as many in 1861, 
besides horses and other beasts. The horticultural exhibitions 
are also very good. 

A somewhat similar institution exists in Guernsey on a smaller 
scale. There is no doubt that improvements, both in breeding 
and in agriculture, have foUowed the establishment of these 
societies. They are well kept up and seem popular. 

There are Chambers of Commerce in both islands, and in each 
these associations have been productive of useful results. It is 
to be.regretted that they cannot combine with greater eflfect and 
arrange with the authorities in England for an improvement in 
many matters,— such as postal communication and commercial 
intercourse, in which the islands are lameii1»Bly deficient.. . 

ThO^ are Working Men^s Associations both in Jersey and 
Guernsey. The latter is particularly successful and popular, 
beSng aided by many of the gentry and dlergymen of the island, 
wha give/ weekly lectures that , are extremely well attended. 
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There is a library and small coUeetion 6f apparatus and diagrams 
that have been gradually acoumulated. The library has recently 
been enriched by a bequest, and ia becoming valuable* 

Jersey possesses two musical societies, both of recent date. 
Their object 4s to encourage and promote musical taste among 
the general population as well as the higher classes. Nothing 
of the kind lias been attempted in Guernsey, 

There are Young Men’s Christian Associations recently estab- 
lished,^ both at St. Helier’a and St. Peter’s Port. 

• 

Savings Banks, 

Thd Savings Bank in J ersey was established in 1834, and is 
protected by Act of Parliament. It has been eminently suc- 
cessful and exceedingly useful, no less than 90,659 deposits, 
amounting in all to :€772,359 5s. 6d, having been made in the 
twenty •■seven years that had elapsed at the close of 1861, On 
the 1st of January, 1862, the number of accounts open was 
10,546, the balance duo upon them being .€248,992 10s. Id. 

In Guernsey, the Savings B«ank is of much earlier date, and 
so long ago as in 182() the amount invested was upwards of 
j 610,000. At the present time the accounts are as numerous 
and the investments quite as large as in Jersey, in proportion 
to the population of the island, 

A Fenny Bank, ftir savings of amounts too smiUl to be re- 
ceived at the ordinaiy savings banks, was opon<3d in Jersey on 
the 1st of January, 1862, uudeiM^ny favourable ajispices. As 
many as 1516 depositoi\s, of all ages, at once availed themselves 
of this institution,. G uertisey had previously led the Way in this 
gcKHl work also, and the /Penny savings bank established there 
in 1860 is now very Jb^risMhg. 

Thenv is an ;Gueinuiey, originally 

founded by Momipur J^n and since in- 
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various donati for the purpose of relieviug occa- 
sional distress^ It is administered by the Boyal Court, and the 
object is for the b^efit ^^des pauvres et necessiteux tant de la 
dite isle (de Guernsey) qu^au relief de tels pauvres habitants 
auqud adviendroyt que leurs maisons seront brftlds, pour les 
aUer k les faire i^difier. Et aussi estre employes an relief dc 
tets pauvres prisonniers, ayaut este piliez k la mer ou autres 
pauvres mariniers qui auroyeut perdu par naufi^e on antrement 
leur navire ou vaisseaux ou pour subvenir a Pentretient^ et 
avancement de quelque pauvres enfans qiri scroyent avancez aux 
bonnes lettres, ou h apprendre quelque art ou mestier/^ With 
the exception of fires, which are seldom now considered, owing 
to the facility of insurance, the De la Court fund is still applied 
to the above purposes. 

The De la Court fund, in 1860, amounted to about £^00 in 
money, besides 280 quarters of rents. On an average about 
thirty cases per annum are relieved, at a cost varying from as 
low as £60 to as much as £320, according to the nature of the 
claims. 

Two other charitable funds exist in Guernsey^one for occa- 
sional relief to necessitous poor natives or naturalized inhabitants 
who have resided seven years in the island— the other, to pro- 
cure bandages and trusses for poor persons afflicted with hernia. 
The amounts are not large, but the relief afforded is very great 
and extremely opportune. 

The hospital in Guernsey is an important public institution, 
including not only an establishment for the sick and insane, 
schools, workhouse, but a refuge for the houseless and desolate. 
Dr has been in operation since the year , 1742. It is somewhat 
on the plan of the modem English uuionVr and its state has 
been generally commended by chose who from time to time have 
inspected it. Mr. Inglis (in 1835) speaks of it as a model of 

order, cleanliness, and liberality. A IMi^r report 
states^ that ''on entering the hospital^ a visitor cannot aypid 
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l)eing struck by the decorum, the cleanliness, and the industry 
apparent/^ “ On a very minute inspection of every department, 
at a moment when the inspection of a stranger must have been 
utterly unlooked for, it would be withholding the praise due to 
merit not to declare that the Guernsey Town Hospital is in a 
state of perfect good order, and probably as well conducted as 
any similar establishment whatever/^ Casual relief is afforded 
to strangers as well as natives, and a public dispensary is at- 
tached to the hospital. 

The hospital in Jersey is very spacious, and dates back also 
about a century, but it has not i‘eceived the praise given to 
that of Guernsey. The prison, on the other hand, in Jersey is 
spacious and handsome, and in all respects well provided; 
whereas in Guernsey the prison accoinmodation and arrange- 
ments are extremely deficient in every important respect. 

A dispensary has recently been founded in Jersey, which has 
been extremely useful. It is supported by voluntary <Joritribii- 
tions. Jersey and Guernsey both jiossess several charitable and 
religious mstitutions, both local and auxiliaiy lo the larger in- 
stitutions of tlic same kind in England. 
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&r^i 6 €t at dmch^ 0 td C^i^eb, 
jil t 6 wA 8 of St« Eger's and St. Peter '9 Port tfaeio aro 
Sft^'olfOiKrtic* «&d dirtrirt obtnrcdws of tho ortsbiHl^ dtatobj 
' 4^'ip^mrt dtapel% Thote tbe aarice k penknned tfo at fitreo 
Warn <fa Orarf Sntiday, and geooraQy mcO at kart durk^ Ike 
viftdc, (tcoording to the fbmu of tli^ ortaUktiod eium!h« in the 
langoage. In the couotrjr panahes the ainrvioea an 
nrtre nanaliy in French, but in most of them then k now at 
Jeeat one aendce, weekly, in Engliah. 

l%e principal aervicea, both in the parish eharoh of St. He* 
Iter’s^ Jersey, and in the town chnrdi of St. Peter’s Port, 
Qnonuey, are in French. There is, however, a garHsea aer* 
vice on Stmday morning (in English), after the FrenOh aetvice, 
’ at St. Peter’s Port church, and a regular English serdkse, with 
aennon, in the afternoon, in both parish churches. 

Boman Cathdic places of worship will befonnd both in Jersey 
and Onenuey. In the latter island three is a ohnnk recently 
finished, aoc(»ding to the designs of the late Mr. Pugin. 

Almost an dudes of dissent will be found in the idands, and 
most of them fiouridt. There are dupels bbtonging to the 
Wedejan Methodists, the Independents, the Scotch Chnreh, 
the Baptists, and many others. In the towns the service is can* 
ducted in Eng^h, but in the country villages Frendh is more 
common. The Plymouth Brethren have a large cbapd reoendy 
erected in Guernsey, and a smaller on^ where the setwise is 
conducted in Fremh. They have also three chapels in Jersey. 
There is a Jews’ Syxugogue at St. Hdier’n. 

Alderney, like Jersey and 6uenje^,bosato of its Jown church 
nd Its dkfsnting chapels. u too 

and ^‘ iniyi ell^ ko ttanot to be pttpwjjtedw&h a varied of mean* 
acrekding to the idio^neaaeies 

. its small ^acopal ehapah <«d a room foe fte yet 
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Markets, 

St. Ilelier^s is particularly well supplied with markets for the 
sale of meat, fish, poultry, vegetables, &c. The buildings are 
central, large, well ventilated, and convenient, but they cannot 
be said to be ornamental. The marketing goes on more or less 
every day, but on Saturday there is a much more considerable 
show and attendance than other days. The cattle market is 
only held on Saturday. Wednesday is a half market, A whole- 
sale vegetable market is held on Wednesday and Saturday. 

Althougli the markets are large, the number of buyers and 
sellers is so much larger than can be accommodated, that great 
com])laints arc mafle of want of room on the Saturday. Addi- 
tional stalls have been erected in cvcTy available space in th(^ 
neighbourhood, as it is the custom for all classes to market for 
themselves, and mak(! Saturday a day of geiujral meeting for 
gossip. 

The markets in Guernsey are by no ni(‘ans so eom])lcto as in 
Jersey. Tlu'- meat and lisb nmrkt'is beiitg (jiiilA' detaclu^d from 
the rest, an* hotter, cspcciully t.h(‘ latter, which is ('xtreincly well 
ap})ointt‘d iu every rosj)oct, and is even too largi- foj* the present 
<limiiiishcd supjih . The |)riji{ i{)ai v(‘gctahh’ nuirkct is lield in 
the open air. Tluvre liowev^M', a small covered ar<*a in \vhi<h 
are stalls l>y \firious Frou*!) deain*^. In iJnorusey, as iu 

Jersey, it is the eu>ioui of all classc'* to markei for tl)tnnsclves^ 
and during tlie h.ov days In lore (du'istni;t> tiio stamc \< uiujsually 
picturesque and lively ; <piaui.itii.v of {‘rci'vh poult ry Ifeing 
offered for sale, hut at prices widch m rciMOit ]ia\( not 

been remarkably ciu-ap. 

Then: are a huv <dhcr public histitttlions r'he i>.i?,uu!s, but 
they are less ituportjiut, and need not detain u-., Tlie reader 
may have rcmnrktd, front the account already givim, how closely 
the island customs and institution^ are gradually assuming a 
jiritish character, and irjdeetl, inaiiy of the lattcn* mv nmv alto- 
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gether moulded on English principles^ and the work connected 
with them is carried oh in the English language. In all the 
parochial schools that language is taught; in the shops^ and 
even in the markets it is almost universal ; and though still not 
familiar in the cottages^ the tendency is that it gradually should 
become more common^ and that the local peculiarities of dialect 
should die away. 

Stillj it must not be supposed that the Channel Islands are 
likely soon to lose their essential characteristics. These are re- 
tained with wonderful tenacity, and wittt an evident intention ; 
and they certainly add to the interest with which the group is 
surrounded. 

It will be very long indeed before the islanders cease to ex- 
hibit*to the traveller those curious peculiarities for which they arcj 
remarkable. No mere association with strangers and foreigners 
has ever yet entirely destroyed any cherished national character- 
istic ; ,and, generally, the smtdler the society the more carefully 
are characteristics preserved. It is for this reason that the 
study of the Channel Islands is so full of interest. Each island 
has its own soil, its own climate, its own vegetation, its own 
local zoology. Each has its own families, long established, often 
with much to be proud of, but almost always well enough marked 
to induce the present possessor of the family name to preserve 
and glorify it. Each has its local history and its laws, and 
each has its dialect. It is not here as in a large country. No 
one is unknown, and no event is forgotten. Change takes 
place here as everywhere; but the change is the slower, and 
the more superficial, the harder the character it acts on. The 
islanders are like their own granite, — sound, tough, and hardy, 
but QOt easily sculptured or worked into soft artistic forms. 


END or PART THE FOURTH. 
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Hints to Touiusts and Visitous. 

Meam of Cormnunicaihm. 

The Cluinncl Islands are readied from England, via South- 
ampton, Weymouth, Brighton (Newhaven), and Plymouth, by 
regular services of railroad and steam boats. Prom liondon 
there is a screw steamer direct. The mail is carried under con- 
tract from Southanipton t]jric(* a week, and by arrangcniciit 
from Weymouth uecoriling to the sciastm. 

Regular steam communication is kept up between St. Hclier^s, 
Jersey, and the Fnuicli ports of Granville and St, Mala. These 
boats carry mail bags. In summer they run three or four times 
a week to and from each ]K>rt, In wiutm* less frequently and 
less regularly. 

From Guernsey tlicrc is, from time to time, steam communi- 
cation with Cherbourg (distant ubtuit forty mi](‘s), and there is 
a trading cutter once . a week eatih way betweim Guernsey and 
St. Mtilo all the year. Trading ctilters ply between Guernsey 
and Southampton, and dso l>etween 0 uemsey and Plymouth. 

The communication Ayitb Alddrhey is irregular. 

It is earned on by two priyato gcuei*ally 

leaves Guerufeey shbiftly after the mrriyai of South- 
ampton. The time of tramit iwb or three hours. 
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Once R week in.stimmer there is generally a steamboat excur- 
sion to Sark and also to Kerm, from Guernsey ; and occasionally 
steamers make excursions from St. Heliers to Sark. The trip 
by steam from Guernsey to Sark occOpies about an hour^ but by 
a sailing boat the time is very uncertain. 

The voyage from Southampton to the islands is by nighty the 
mail starting a little before midnight, and reaching Guernsey in 
ordinary weather about nine o’clock in the morning. Of this 
nine hoars’ passage, two and a-half are through the smooth 
waters of Southampton Water and the "Solent, before passing 
the Needles. 

From Guernsey to Jersey the voyage generally extends to 
two and a-half hours, though it is sometimes made in two hours. 
. It is greatly ailbeted by the state of the tide. 

The voyage from Weymouth to the islands is by day, the 
steamer starting from Weymouth in the early morning, and 
reaching Guernsey in fair weather shortly after noon. 

The return voyages are all by day, the steamers leaving Jersey 
at half past six or seven o’clock in the morning, and Guernsey 
between nine and ten. 

The service from Newhaven is carried on by two screw 
steamers; one of which goes to Jersey, and the other to Guern- 
sey, each proceeding afterwards to St. Malo, without touching at 
the other island. This is a summer service. Other steamers ply 
between St. Heller’s and St. Malo during most part of the year. 

The arrangements to and from Jersey and Granville vary in 
different seasons. The passages are frequent, but little atten- 
tion is paid to the convenience of passengers.. 

The steamer from London to Jersey, calling at Guernsey, 
runs pnee a fortnight each way>' leaving London and Guernsey 
on Saturday, and Jersey on Wednesday. 

Monthly return tickets are given by all the steamers at re- 
duced fares. 

It is right that travellers should know that in the joint railway 
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aud steamboat journeys from London to ' islands^ by the 
mail steamers^ no convenience is afforded for registering the 
luggage^ so as to avoids at the cost of a small fee^ the trouble 
and confusion of claiming it — firsts at the railway-station at 
Southampton or Weymouth, and again twice on board the 
steamer, both before starting and before landing. Extreme 
confusion and much needless trouble is thus caused to travellers, 
especially to ladies travelling alone, or with children. Persons 
not in good health, coming by the mail train from London, or 
requiring to land in small boats either at Guernsey or Jersey, 
will find this want of arrangement extremely inconvenient, and 
sliould be aware beforehand of the annoyances to which they 
will be exposed. It is not easy to understand why this should 
be, as the system of registering luggage to its destination is 
sufficiently well-known and acted upon by other railroad and 
steamboat companies, and even by the South Western Railway 
Company in reference to Paris.* 

The dread of a roiigli passage across tJic Englisii Chanriel is 
so general that many pcivsuns an?, for this reason {liono, deterred 
from visiting the Channel Islands and takiiig advantage of their 
mild winter edimate. No doubt, fift<'r rough weather in tlie At- 
lantic, or with the kind of sea not uriconnnon during heavy gales, 
there is groat diseomfort inctirred ; but f)y a little attention to 
seasons and scdecting ht vveatlier, the miuoyauce is less than is 
generally supposed. Very fi'ccjuenlly the is perfectly 

calm and the water quite *<mootlj. ^riu: class of Hteamers (an- 
ployecl ou all the statiouvs is improving; aud the newest boats, 
the Southampton,^^ from Southampton, aud the “ Brighton/' 
from Weymouth, should be looked out foe. Days should 
be selected, when it «)av be exptjcred that the lauding will In- 
effected at the pier, whether at Jersey ot* Guernsey. 

* It will Iw ovwknil that thw aN)?e rwijavis aw? U-ihle tn ami fvnj 

only rekr to 11 k? ineanH of (?omn»uTii0ation at u eortaiu dclhutc 'I'Jujv 

ai>[>Iy to the sawuu of 
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Postal Arrangements. 

In this respect the Channel Islands are very unhappily cir- 
cumstanced, the Post Office contract only securing three mails 
weekly, and the Company being left to perform the service as 
it pleases. Daring summer (from May to October inclusive), 
there is generally a daily mail, the Weymouth steamer bring- 
ing a bag on those three days on which the Southampton boat 
does not run. This, however, is an extra mail, not carried by 
contract. During winter (from November to April inclusive), 
the Weymouth steamer brings one mail weekly, so that the 
‘ arrivals are reduced to four. Owing to the fact that the pas- 
sages from the islands are all made by day, the return of post 
from London can never be less than three days, and may in 
winter extend to five. Thus, a correspondent posting a letter in 
London on a Thursday in winter, cannot receive a reply from 
Jersey or Guernsey till the following Tuesday morning. In 
ease of bad weather, or thick fog on the English coast (by no 
means an uncommon event), the mail is not unfrcquently delayed 
for many hours. In 'such case the steamer has been sometimes 
kept back, without adequate reason, for two days. During 
heavy gales, it is also occasionally impossible or inconvenient to 
proceed beyond Guernsey; and now and then the steamer can- 
not make its way out of Jersey harbour in the face of south- 
westerly storms. Beyond London, except where there is a day 
mail, the arrival of the letters from the islands in the early 
morning, and their departure at night, causes extra serious de- 
lay. Efforts have been made hitherto without success, to induce 
the government to modify an arrangement entered into long ago, 
and very inadequate at present to the wants of 100,000 people.* 

* A remarkable illustration of the dciicienoy of communication occurred on tlie 
ocCairion of the death of the Prince Consort, in the winter of 1861. .Although 
this mdancholj event took place on a Saturday, near London, the fact was not 
known in CKiernsey till the following Tuesday evening, the lieutenant-governor 
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There would eeem no reason why, if the port of Weymouth were 
selected instead of Southampton, the mail should not arrive at 
Jersey in ordinary weather by nine o^clock in the morning, or 
why a return mail should not leave Jersey early enough to pass 
the dangerous part of the Channel before dark, and reach Wey- 
mouth in the early moniing of the following day, and London 
before noon^ The absence of direct telegraphic communication 
with England renders the position of the islanders yet worse. 

Alderney, notwithstanding its large population, does not pos- 
sess the advantage of regular postal communication. A small 
private steamer carries on the letters generally after the arrival 
of the English mail at Guernsey, but its owners are not bound 
by any time contract, either in going or returning. Many dfiys 
sometimes elapse without an arrival at, or departure from Al- 
derney, 

Sark is still l(;ss regularly supplied, the mail bags being car- 
ried over from Guernsey o(;easional]y, wbeti couvcuicueo serves, 
by a sailing vessel. 

Laiidluff and If via/ Avcouimodation^ 

At St. Peter^s PuH; in Guernsey, and St. Ifelier^ in Jevrssey, tlu^ 
harbours are sunicieritly complete u> allow of steanuas lauding 
tlieir passengers at tbc pier, (except vcryiujar [<»w svator on a fall- 
ing tide. Wlien unfortunately the vesst.) r/uiuot safely v{nitim.‘ 
alongside the pier, or within the harbour, smeJI Ijoals are resorted 
to; but, exc(ipt in severe ijortb-casterly wratluT, vho water is 
trauquil, and little incouveuienee is felt at Guernsey. .Laruling 
in small boats at Jersey, is, however, aiways extremely disagree*- 
able, and should be carcfuily avoided iu the ease of ladi{‘s or 


ixMog tinablo to obUur. t;orjtinuutioii of ».b.' va^^uo iMiymiiis ou n»-. t)uiJ 

floated alwat ill , At tjie sahhs ab'^f^uc'a.i uT iufv.arni.iU-Ma 

Home hours uflU’r the rmdKHl waas h?)x'. jiv n at 

lOurope lo whiVli the uew^ aUd >iol. ttic iSnthbv, i:.\4 i:.> <•*•'* 

ill which it Viof kuf'tVn ot*. 
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children. At Alderney, an easy landing can be depended on^ 
even when the tide is quite out ; but it is a long distance from 
the landing-place to the town. At Sark, boats are always re- 
quired ; and there, also, the distance to the houses is very con- 
siderable. Sixpence is the boat fare for landing at all the islands. 
This sum includes any reasonable amount of luggage. 

On landing at either of the principal islands, the traveller is 
confused by the discordant appeals of porters, each shouting out 
his number. It is only necessary to select one to silence the 
rest. The porters are generally civil, and perfectly honest. 
There are tariffs regulating both porters and boatmen^s fares, 
both in Guernsey and Jersey. These tariffs are posted in pro- 
minent places on the quays. 

There is no want of hotel accommodation in any of the 
’ islands. The traveller may choose for himself among many, not 
differing very much in accommodation and charges. In Jersey 
there are several near the harbour, and others in the town, ail 
on the English system. There is also the Pomme d’Or, a well- 
conducted and comfortable French hotel, with excellent table 
d^hote. There are several very good boarding houses. Mrs. 
Treleavan^s, at Mon Sejour, in David .Place, is in every respect 
liberally supplied and well conducted, and scrupulously clean. 
Breeds, in David Place, is well spoken of, and there are many 
others, no doubt very good. In Guernsey, the Koyal Yacht 
Club (Marshall's), Hancock's, the British, and Gardner's (Es- 
planade), are the principal hotels. An excellent boarding estab- 
lishment (without a public table) is found at Gardner's (Old 
Government House), and there are many smaller, but very com- 
fortable places of entertainment, suited to all pockets, and to 
families of all sizes. 

Pritate lodgings are abundant in Jersey and Guernsey; 
although there are fewer in the latter island than in the former, 
in proportion to its size. The best accommodation of all kinds 
is always fully occupied in both islands during the season, which 
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lasts from June to October. Afterwards theri is a demand for 
lodging from invalids^ who propose passing /the winter in these 
mild climates. Strangers^ therefore^ who require accommodation 
will do weU to arrange beforehand or prepare for a little delay 
in obtaining suitable apartmepts. 

Alderney is admirably supplied with hotel accommodation^ at 
very moderate prices^ in the hotel recently opened by Captain 
Scott, who commands 4he " Queen of the Isles ” steamer, ply- 
ing between Guernsey, Alderney, and Cherbourg; There are 
other places j but no one would go elsewhere who could find 
accommodation here. 

Sark has no hotel ; but there are two well-known and long- 
established houses, where board and lodging can be had, and 
several cottages, where lodging only is afforded. Of the former, 
the largest and principal is kept by Mrs. Hazlehurst, who de- 
serves every credit for the liberal entertainment she supplies, on 
terms . which no one can object to. Mrs. Vaudin keeps a similar 
house at a short distance. Here, and in all the islands, during 
summer, and in all parts of them, the tourist may safely trust 
to finding food and accommodation, without travelling very far. 

Public conveyances will be found in Jersey, both at the land- 
ing-place, and to carry the tourist in various directions from St. 
Uelier’s ; but they do not run in winter, except to St. Aubin^s 
and Gorey. Thcrii is no fixed tariff for the carriagtjs plying at 
the landing-place of the steamers, and the fares are liigh. Ex- 
cellent carriages may be hired at the livery stables, at exceed- 
ingly moderate (;ost. Guernsey is less well supplied in this re- 
spect. There is, howeycr, an oinhibus running between the 
landing place at St. Peteris Port and St. Sampsou^s j and om- 
nibuses arc arranged to visit* the principal; points of interest in 
the island. These latter are riot wCU ailaptt^l to. jpve the 
stranger an ider-. of the most intercBting points,, either in Jersey 
or Guernsey. 

In Jersey the tourist wilt find many rrisnling rdohus, at which 
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1»' OHB MO die Londoa and local newspapers, and various pe- 
rieAfiaSo. It is unnecessary to enumerate these, as th^ differ 
ladolma enoh other, either in tlie nature of accommodation or 
jaeioOi ISieie are also in St. Heliers, billiard rooms and Other 
l^bicen of amusement, and a theatre, which, from time to time, is 
various entertainments. 

Soemsey is less provided with amusements for the stranger ; 
but at Mr« Barbet’s, in the High Street, a very convenient room 
has been provided, well supplied with newspapers and periodicals, 
and Open to any one, either by annual, monthly, or daily sub- 
scription. 

There are two clubs at St. Helier^s, in Jersey, and one in 
Quemsey. Both are accessible on the introduction of a mem- 
ber. 


Bathing^ 

There are in Jersey arrangements for sea bathing in St. Cle- 
mentes Bay, not far from the town of St. Heliereg, at its eastern 
extremity. Hot and shower baths can be had at an establish- 
ment dose at hand. The sands are extremely good, and veiy 
extensive, but the range of tide is too great to be pleasant. 
Guernsey is not at present so weD supplied. There are, how- 
ever, a few machines, at a spot between St. Peter's Port and 
St. Sampson's. The best sands arc at Coho, but the distance 
from the town is too considerable to offer any inducements to 
open an establishment there. It has been suggested to appro- 
priate a portion of the new pier, enclosing St. Julien's rocks, 
to the purposes of a ladies' bathing place 
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Money; Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

The circolatiiig medinm in the Channel Islands partakes of a 
curious admixture of English and French systems, and seems 
puzzling enough at first to a casual visitor. This arises from the 
fact, that while the English names of coins are preserved, the 
exchange generally takes place, and the monetary transactions 
are regulated by Paris. Practically, the current coins of all 
kinds, of both countries, pass freely in all the islands, the Eng- 
lish sovereign bearing a premium, varying according to the state 
of the exchanges. 

The current coins in circulation in Jersey are tJic English 
gold and silver pieces, I'hcrc is, Jiowcver, an island euircjncy, 
and a special coppfn* coimige of pence and halfpence. Thirteen 
Jersey pence are equivalent to an Euglivsli shilling, and there 
arc nominal coins, called Jersey shillings and pounds, twelve 
Jersey pence being equivalent to a Jersey shilling, and twenty 
shillings to a pouiuL There are, therefore, 260 pence, Jersey 
currency, to the English pound fetcrling. of 240 English pence. 
Bank notes of tho value of one pound durremy are issued by 
various private faaiilfiug t^stahlirtnjnents, and by authority of the 
various parish ^sssembliest are in commdii carcnlation, 

but do not pOfSs at the Post Office of on board the stoaniers. 
They should not bq carried out df thd islafaL 
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Pnu^eally^ it is seldom that the stranger is allowed to have 
the benefit of the premium^ as in the hotels and markets^ and 
even in many shops, the prices asked are British. The steam- 
boat companies, the post office, and other government offices, all 
ris^tiite sterling money; but unless otherwise expressed, all ordi- 
nary purchases made, or affairs transacted in the island, with 
the islanders, should be understood to be in currency, aUd paid 
for accordingly. 

In Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, and Herm, the coins in corn- 
.mon use are the French pieces of five francs, two francs, one 
franc, fuid half franc. These are regarded as so many pence, 
at the uniform rate of ten pence currency for the franc, and the 
denominations larger than a penny are shillings and pounds 
(twelve pence ,= one shilling, twenty shillings = one pound). 
The Guernsey pound, therefore, consists of two hundred and 
forty Guernsey pence; and as by the course of exchange the 
sovereign is generally worth twenty-five francs, and the Guernsey 
pound is always twenty-four, it may be considered that the pound 
sterling contains two hundred and fifty pence (one pound and ten 
pence) Guernsey currency. We have already explained that it 
contains one pound one and eight pence Jersey (currency. We 
thence obtain the following values, namely: — 

One pound Jersey currency = £0 18 5J nearly. 

One pound Guernsey currency = 0 19 nearly. 

In Guernsey there are one pound notes as in Jersey. They 
are issued partly by the private banks and partly by the State. 

Except at some of the hotels, on board the steam boats, and 
at tiie post office, where British money is exacted, all claims and 
accounts are in currency, and provided the sovereign be changed 
into French money, there can be no difficulty or mistake, and 
the stranger must obtain the same advantage as the known resi- 
dent. ^is more thhn makes up for the greater premium in 
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Jersey. There is a copper coinage in Guernsey as in Jersey^ the 
currency consisting of pence, half pence, farthings (called two 
doubles), and eighths of a penny (called one double). 

The iivre tournois is still retained as a nominal coin in legal 
matters, and for various purposes. Fourteen livres tournois are 
equivalent to the pound sterling. The sol is the twentieth part 
of the livre, and is worth about six-sevenths of a penny sterling. 

We have remarked that the bank notes of the two islands 
only circulate in the island in which they are issued, but the 
Guernsey notes also Circulate in Alderney and Sark. Bank of 
England notes are common enough in Jersey, but are rarely seen 
in Guernsey, except at the hotels. Sovereigns are not often 
used in Guernsey, but are current coins in Jersey. The Jersey 
copper coinage has recently been replaced by a bronze coinage, 
on the plan of the English. 


Weights. 

The theoretical legal standard of weight in all the islartds 
is the polds de marc de Rouen/* the old Normaridy pound, 
the value of which is stated in Kelly^s ^‘Canllnste Universel*^ 
to bear to the Amsterdam pound the proportion of 1(X)9 to 
1000; and as the latter is 7625 grains, this would give the 
poids de marc 7539^ Troy grains. 

When, however, wc compare the actual standards, the result 
is very different. In Jersey, the value of the standard is 7560 
grains, and this Col. IjeCouteur, F.E.S., the present Vkomte^ or 
Shenff, of Jersey, has identified by careful persn>nal observation 
with the old French ststndard pousxd of Charlemagne, i)reserved 
at Rouen. This certaijily ought to l)c, and is assumed. by Col. 
Le Couteur to be the true poids In Guernsey, a 

careful comparison of several standard ^eights was made ^um^ 
years ago, and the result gave> value of a|l, 76^7 

grains to the |k)und: lliia agrees j8io iie^i| with^ 
pound (the difference being mdy twd that it would seem 
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pibbi^ tJiat the original standard has there been replaced by 
Oii6 &0ai :jtosterdain; a curious illustration of the greater pre^ 
vdenee and importance of foreign (Dutch) trade in Guernsey^ 
ani^bf :the coasting (French) trade in Jersey. 

Aa it stands now^ therefore, the following tabular statement 
wffi sl^ow the relative and actual values of the various standards; 

llbi.' Jersey ^7560 gr8.=llb. IJoz. 14gr8.=:1081bs. Avoirdps. 
I fi Guemsey=7627 =1 IJ 80 =1*09 „ 

4 

100 lbs. Jersey weight = 108 lbs, Ooz. Avoirdupois. 

100 „ Guernsey „ == 108 15^ „ nearly. 

^ 112 lbs. Avoirdupois == 103 lbs. 11^ oz. Jersey weight, nearly. 

„ „ ^ 102 129 Guernsey „ 

The smaller divisions of the pound hear the same proportion 
as in England; but the old French ffros, or hdf-quarter ounce, 
and its half, the demi-gros, are still retained in Jersey. The 
detni-gros is 29} Troy grains. 

For common purposes, thirteen Jersey pounds are considered 
equivalent to fourteen English. Accurately, twenty-five Jersey 
pounds are the equivalent of twenty-seven pounds avoirdupois. 

The modem French pound, or demi-kilo, contains 7722 grains, 
and is therefore considerably in excess of any of the above. It 
is, however, sometimes used in Guernsey, especially when steel- 
yards, manufactured in France, are employed for weighing. It 
ihay be convenient to state, therefore, that the centner, or one 
hundred French pounds (fifty kilogrammes) is nearly equivalent 
t 6 iiOlbs. 60 ZS. avoirdupois; to 102 lbs. 2ozs. Jersey, and 
iOl ihs^ 4 oZ 8. Ghemsey weight. 

: in Alderney, Sark, and Herm, correspond 
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Linear and Square Measure, ^ 

The ordinary measure of length in all the ^ands is theitan^iM 
English foot, of twelve inches. 

In square measure, however, the Jersey metliod of calouhdion 
is very peculiar. The Jersey square foot is a space twdve Jersey 
inches in breadth, each such inch being twehty^^four Jmey feet 
long by one inch broad. The square foot thus becomes an area, 
measuring twenty -four Jersey feet by one Jersey foot. In this 
measurement, however, the linear Jersey foot is equivalent to 
only eleven English inches, so that the square foot of Jersey 
equals twenty and onc-sixth square feet English measurements 

In the case of glassier 's work, the square foot measures only 
eight inches long by eight broad, or sixty-four square inches 
English. 

Ill measuring laud, the perch contains twenty-fonr Jersey 
square feet of the kind above stated, and is therefore equivalent 
to four hundred and eighty-four English square feet, or an area 
twenty-two English feet square. 

Forty perches make a vergte^ of about 2,150 square yards 
English. Tims two and a-quartcr Jersey vergecs are nearly 
equivalent to the English acre. 

In other matters, the English measures arc adopted. 

In Guernsey, the English measurements of the foot are uso(l. 
'fhc perch there measures seven yards, or twenty-one feet, each 
side, and thus contains forty-nine- square yards instead of about 
fifty-four, as in Jer*iey. The verg^e of (riieirnsey contains 1,9^60 
square yards, and two and a-half . Guernsey vergf^es are i&cj[ual to 
an English act’C. , ; / . / 

The Aldernoy measures of land aio tlie 
Guernsey, 

The Sark vergec corresponds with that of Jersey. 
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liquid MeamreB. 

gallon contains rather more than two hun- 
wait forty-seven cubic inches English^ being thus thirty 
or more than eleven per cent, smaller than the 
imperial gallon of two hundred and seventy-seven and 
a^imrter cubic inches. The Jersey quarts of which there arc 
to the gallon^ nearly corresponds with the French litre. 

The Guernsey standard wine gallon contains two hundred and 
siaty-fonr cubic inches^ and is thus seventeen cubic inches^ or 
about seven per cent, larger than that of Jersey, and thirtcen- 
and a-quarter cubic inches, or five per cent., smaller than the 
imperial gallon. 

For certain purposes of taxation, the Guernsey gallon is esti- 
mated at two hundred and sixty-one cubic inches. 

The smaller divisions are into pots (half-gallon), quarts, pints, 
gills (quarter of a pint), and noggins (an eighth of a pint). 

*Tbe hogshead of cider in Jersey contains sixty gallons. 


Dry Measures. 


In all the islands, dry measure is estimated by weight, though 
named hy measure. The weight allowed varies for different 
articles. 


In Jerseyi the measure of dry goods is the cabot, or half- 
Washel, of which a bronze vessel, called the ^'Estendart du 
Ghasteau,^^ is the legal standard. This vessel is in excellent 
condition, and has been banded down irom an early period. 

careful investigation, conducted in the presence of the 
0^ iimj> in 1^1 shoved this standard to contain 
f (Hi. of distilled water. (The imperial qoart^ under 
oonditions, contains fatty ounces, and the 
ten pounds.) The J&taey cabot is thus equiva- 
imperial gallons (1204*3 cubic inches). 
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The cabot is divided into five gallons, or six sixtonniera. 
Eight cabots make one quarter, and ten quarters one ton. 

The Jersey gallon contains a little less than seven pints impe- 
rial measure, and the Jersey quarter (thirty- four gallons and 
three quarts) a little more than half an imperial quarter. 

The wheat or standard cabot (le petit cabot) containing 1204*3 
cubic inches, is smaller than that used for barley, oats, pota- 
toes, &c., wliich contains 1605*7 cubic inches. Nine wheat 
cabots arc equivalent to five English buslicls. The cabot of 
wheat, when sold hy weight, is thirty-two pounds ; of oats, 
twenty-eight pounds; of barley, thirty-six; of apples, thirty- 
eight ; and of rye and potatoes, forty pounds, all J orsey weight. 
Forty-two cabots of apples make a quarter, of 150Glbs. Tlic 
wheat cabot contains ten pots, and tliat for barley, rye, peas, 
beans, and potatoes, is onc-third larger. 

In Guernsey, the deverelj or dundrcl, is tlie common small 
unit of dry measure ; and goods are sold cither by the deucrcl 
or bushel of admitted w(;ighl. Thrc(^ denercls, in Guernsey, 
make one vaht^tei ; tim caboteis, Imslud ; and four bushels, 
one quarter. The EugILsh imperial (juaii(‘r is ctjuivalent to about 
two Guernsey quarters. 

It maj" 1)0 worth stating that the (liuTuscy fu ^jped huslioi is 
nearly equivalent to tlu^ imperial suite ’mc^hei 

Thc^ Sark cahol is onc-sixth ofrlu’ Gucni 'Cv qu u U.;'. 

The liquid ami dry moasuri '- used m A idc i iHy Jire ii;ose. of 
Guernsey. 


N-H. — CJi’crit c.-e'c' li.-i-' T - tiSfuis* i*‘i; (tM i hr ■'.■iImi 

/•f f J»c isliir.d Mid Tiic ari-rjinii-* hi rr {ip'' (?) 

oom’ot, lisi v (i-! i;i>i iitiiri’ vriUs :rsv eJ’ f-jnr-! j.uhh'hca :m i 

local aloiin)a<:'si. or in tijr v?nnou‘» h -rP of ih,- . v/.i, !-.. iovl.---!. 'Jm n 

Hirrcft \vith rncli otJujr. 
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C* 

Statistics op the Islands. 

The following abstract of returns published of the census of 
1861 and of some former censuses of the present century may 
be useful for reference : — 


1. Population of the Islands. 



1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1861. 

1861. 

Jersey .... 

28,600 

36,582 

47,544 

57,020 

56,078 

Guernsey, Ilerm, and Jethou 

20,339 

24,640 

26,698 

29,806 

29,846 

Alderney .... 

? 

1,045 

1,038 

3,833 

4,933 

Sark and Brecliou 

488 

543 

786 

680 

683 


49,427 

62,710 

76,066 

90,739 

91,440 


The number of males in Jersey on the occasion of the last 
census was 25^304; and of females, 30,774. There is thus a 
very large excess of females. In Guernsey and the smaller 
islands, there were 16,546 males and 18,816 females. Tlie ex- 
cess of females in Jersey is 9*75 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, and in Guernsey 7*6 per cent. 
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St. Helier’s in Jersey, and St. Peter^s Port in Guernsey, con- 
tain nearly half the population in each island. Thus in St. 
Helicr^s the inhabitants at the last census consisted of 12,813 
males, and 16,715 females. Total, 29,628. This shows a de- 
ci’case of the town population to the extent of 213 since 1851, 
but an increase in the relative disproportion of females and 
males; for the males have diminished by 577, and the females 
have increased by 364. 


2, Hovs(^h in the I si and h hr 1861. 



1 

Eniptv 

ItuHiliup. 

Average 
mtmlicr of 
iJiimitJ-s In 
house-. 

.l(:rs<‘V 


a(i7 

k; 

7 

(jiuoriipn and (iu* tail*’!* 





iHl'nidw 

J / •i* * 

•me : 

ai ! 

n 


The nanil.ior of Uouw's in the unvsi of St, llciior^s, Jo'sey, in 
1861, \vnf< '1,188 inbalnted, 215 Uiiudiaijitfsl, irnd 3t) Imildinj^'. 
Total, 4, '163, TIjc nuriibrr of inhahiLniT? to (rarli lioiise 

in the town was Ibcrcfore 'Hn'i no', (‘xerssive, and 

with the ^^ciicra) avern^^e. 

3 f njftr of Lif< . 

ft is worthy of mnark that, in Jersey, in 1851, los^s than five 
j)ersorjs out of a tijuusand had attained tlie of seventy-five, 
or upwards ; whereas more than eight out v>f a ihouwaiul wore 
of that age in Guernsey. The following results are rill in a 
similar direction, as showing a [uglier value of life in the smaller 
island : 
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Jersey. 

Ouenuey. 

Beraons between 5$ and 65 . 

1458 or 2‘56 per cent. 

916 or 3-07 per cent. 

Do. do. 

66 and 75 . 

783 „ 1-37 

677 1-M „ 

Do. above 

76 . . 

804 „ 0-063 „ 

243 „ 0-081 „ 


Both islands exhibit favourable results compared with Eng- 
land generally^ and also with the West of England specially. 
There cannot be a doubt that c<eteris paribua persons above the 
age of fifty, are likely to live longer in the islands than in Eng- 
land. 

The details of the late census not being yet published, there 
are no means of continuing the comparison of life statistics up 
* to the present time. The difierence shown in the above table is 
very remarkable and significant, but is possibly partly due to 
the much greater amount of the floating and foreign population 
in the larger island. 

The occupations of fisherman and quarryman are not only 
much more common in Guernsey than in Jersey, but the results 
of comparison are curious in other respects. Thus, in 1851, 
there were, in Jersey, two hundred and twenty-five persons 
following the employment of fisherman, of whom only thirty 
were of the age of fifty-five, or upwards. In Guernsey, with 
half the total population, as many as two hundred and fifty- 
three persons were returned as fishermen, forty-two of whom 
were of the age of fifty-five and upwards, and eleven of these 
were upwards of seventy-five years of age. There were in Jer- 
sey, in 1851, only one hundred and thirty-five persons working 
in.quarrie8; and in Guernsey, four hundred and sixty-one. 
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4. Education. 

Education was also less completely carried out in public 
schools in Jersey than in Guernsey at the date of the census 
of 1851. The following tabular statement is extracted from the 
published report ; — 



Jersey. 

Ouemsey, fcc. 

Males attending schools .... 

2,844 

2,168 

Females do. .... 

2,084 

2,302 


It is believed that this state of things still exists to some 
(ixtent, the attcudauce iu Guernsey being larger in proportion 
than ill Jersey. 

5, Mhcellaneous Sfalisfin. 

The following general statistics, also Ironi the returns from 
1851, may be added with advantage : - 


j .Twftey . 

! (irTK'pnsrv ! 


; I I 

, f. 'I'riw.ii ..o ill liijl'iitk-nt.*! in 

l.:vb.rjnTs.-:npknvaiUl;Uin8alM^ 5 aui.cv>., . ^ | . 

' ■■■' • ■ ■ ' '■ '"i 

117(1 <'V ]'<‘r 'i-fiij. ;,f nials's, ‘M] lii . u7 ! 

tKlfi „ 4- „ „ I ] i\ ■ M ' 8 i 


In Guernsey, there was in 1851 no public a.>vluni for lunatics, 
and no return was mad(? of the number of such persons, or 
of idiots. The number so adiieted in all classes of society is, 
however, not incousidcrable, and idioti^v .setmis inoie eonunon 
than mania. Accui-atc statistics on tliis su.bjc<?t, in both islands, 
and with reference to all classes of the population, are very much 
to be desired. 
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The number of labourers is small in both islands^ owing to the 
extreme division of property leaving but few farms on 'which 
extra labour is required. It is smaller in proportion in Guern- 
sey than in Jersey^ no doubt for the same reason. 

The proportion of foreigners in Jersey is very large, -r- the 
number of English, Scotch, and Irish, being about 13,000, and 
of French, 2,000; the native population being 41,000, most of 
whom live in the country. Of the town inhabitants, the English 
residents are chiefly persons living on their incomes, and the 
French are generally artisans and servants. A still larger pro- 
portion of the population of Alderney, than of either of the 
other .islands, is composed of strangers. They are chiefly 
French and Irish, employed on the Harbour works, and Eng- 
lish soldiers of the regiments quartered there. In Guernsey, 
the proportion of strangers is much smaller. There are hardly 
any resident strangers in Sark.* 

6. Revenue and Debt, 

The annual revenue of the island of Guernsey, obtained 
from the taxes on wine and spirits, and licenses to publicans, 
amoimted, in 1860, to about i?8,000; and from the market 
monopoly, £400. The income from the haibour was, in that 
year, £7,727 18s. 6d., and had been increasing steadily and 
rapidly since the year 1847, when it amounted only to 
£784 Ss. 7d. On the other hand, the public debt of the 
island, independently of the harbour works, was about £80,000; 
and the harbour debt (including that for St. Sampson^s), 
£130,613. With the exception of £40,000 raised on one pound 
bank notes, payable on demand, the whole amount of this debt 
is in the^ form of bonds, bearing interest at three per cent., and 
payaUe at very short .notice. Great confidence is shown by the 
holders of these bonds, wh6 are chiSfly natives of the island; 
aud no difficulty whatever has been experienced in raising loans 
for public purposes, on terms which must be regarded as exceed- 
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ingly favourable. It is intended that the harbour debt shall be 
gradually reduced^ before any further expenses of importance 
are incurred. 

The revenue of Jersey is also chiefly derived from the 
^'Impot,” or tax on wines and spirits, originally (in the reign 
of Charles II.) appropriated for the building and maintaining 
of a college, or workhouse and house of relief, and for certain 
purposes of defence. By an order in council in 1803, one- third 
of this impost was reserved for war purposes. At this time, the 
produce amounted only to about ,^5,000. In 1823, when the 
first steamer made its appearance in Jersey, it amounted to 
.€7,487; and, in 1843, to €16,500. It now exceeds €18,000. 
The harbour dues yield a large and increasing revenue. 

There is also a crown revenue, fluctuating with the piice of 
wheat, and, at the present time (1862), amounting to €2,200.* 
This is independent of a valuable crown property on the east 
side of the island, near St. Catherine’s Bay, at present yielding 
an income of €1,200. 

The public debt of Jersey, incurred in iho construction of the 
harbour and other woiks, is something lcs,> than a quarter of 
a million sterling, — l)aying interest at throe and a-half per 
ee.nt. There is also a debt of the Assembly f)f tlic governor, 
bailiff, and jurats, amounting to € 15,067. No special sinking 
fund exists; but the revenue is so fuj’ uj excess of tlie expen- 
diture that if iio i;\triir)rdiuary public woi’ks ajc undertaken, 
the whole Assembly debt may be paid oif in a little more tbfin 
ten years. 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Abbey, ancient, in Chaussoy Islands, 

129. 

Acalopha) of tlio Ohanncl Islands, 230. 

Actinolitfi, abundance of iti Sark, 2fi4. 

Acts of Parliament, how tJjey affect the 
C'hannel Islands, d32. 

Administrat ion of jiistioe in the Channel 
islands at an early period, 356. 

Advocates, minibcr of, practising in tlio 
islands, 531. 

Advowsoiis in the islands belong to the 
Crown, 641. uel Islands, 234. 

-.'Etius (Roman cor»»ul), his treatment Analysis of soils, Wl; of sea- wood. 

of the Britons, 815. 618. 

Agricultural Society of Jersey, and of Anchors in Jersey, made of stones, 511. 

G-ucmscy, 656. Amdetit wtiaporis and implements, 327 j 

Agriculture of the Cliannel Islaiuls, i group of £) 0 l:tci‘v, 415. 

459. ! Ancresse, ftYre L’ANCBiiSsii. 

Alani, the migrations of thi.s tribe, 3J.6. \ Angular fragments, accumidation of, in 
Alder, Air. J., his Assistance acknow- a fissure in Criierusoy, 291. 

lodged, 214, 218, 219. Animal life, abundance of, in Sark, 73. 

Alderney, high waltfr at, Oj general ac- AidmaU of the Channel Islands, 200 ; 
count of, 19; notice of the jclilffs of, smnmary of species, 246. 

19, 20, 27; parish ehureh, 29; eli- Anne. Queen, privateering eommeneod 
mato, 155 ; remarkable insects, 226; .during her reign, 307, 
geology of, 266; it* saufh&tone coni- ; Anne Port, JorWy, 98; oromlech at, 
pared with the Jors^' cOttglomcmteB, . 518. 

274; rained be^b in, 28^j an^nt- Apriclids of iSm Cliannel Islamfe, 236, 
ties of, 41.3; Bopian lemaias in* 4^j and Archeology of the is- 

derivation ofMtd 

464; manure in,’ 468; of: fangs. A^^tikus, his Ilinemy quoted, 427, 

ill, 476;. (SOWS of, 480;. , 43.^: ^ 

legal existence dfj MO I i^gqyewMng -Ro! 538. 

body» 523, j aecdnni cd' ^urt, ®|fivution of in. tho islands, 487 ; 

536; its mihtia, 56l f ’hoM ftccdk- . 

mo&tion, 669; money; ^2* *'Ap|«POfe|&n dc.% Lois,' (he book so 

sui‘es,,677. . ca5lod; 533. 


Algro, or sea-weeds of the'. Clianucl 
Islands, 191. 

Aloes, flowering, at Vnlnor, Guernsey, 
491; abimdaneo of, in tho islands, 
500. 

Altars, idenlity of cromlechs with, 412. 

American War, attempt on Jersey by 
tlio French during the, 390 ; priva- 
tming carried on then from the 
Channel Islands, 400, 

Amirauie, tlie CJourt so called, 534. 

Amphipodous crusluceans of the Chan- 
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Apricot^ cultiTAtion of in Guernsey. 
486. 

Arelueology and Antiquities, 408. 

Arched rSekB in Alderney, 26. 

Arohirondelle Tower, Jersey, 99, 852. 

Architecture, church, 29, 67, 119, 547 j 
town, 548. 

Ardsnts the, rocks so called, 124. 

Area, of sea including the Channel Is- 
elands, 6j occupied by the principal 
groups of the Channel Islands, 16; 
of Guernsey, 37 ; of Jersey, 92. 

Armorica, the country so named if an- 
cient times, 810, 315. 

Arnold, Mr., his manufacture of iodine 
in Guernsey, 514. 

Arrest, law of, in the islands, 538. 

Arrowroot, maniifSscture of, in Guernsey, 
516. 

Artemidorus quoted by Strabo in refe- 
rence to Channel Islands supersti- 
tions, 424. 

Associations, literary, 556. 

Austen, Mr. Oodwmj his remarks on 
the geology of the Channel Islands, 
260, 272. 

Autel de Dehus, Guernsey, 428. 

Autelets, Sark, 76, 80, 264, 287. 

Autumn, the best season to visit the 
Channel Islands, 12; temperature 
during, 188; flowers blossoming in, 
177. 

* Avocat de la Heine,’ the officer so called 
in Jersey, 525. 

B. 

Babingtoii, Professor, his work on the 
botany of the Channel Islands, 166, 
175. 

Bacchic orgies of the Channel Islands, 
425. 

Bacchus and bacchanals, their repre- 
sentatives in the islands, 4^ 

Bailiff, the, his office in the islands, 524. 

Bailiwick of Guernsey, extent of, 519. 

Batidineii, Br., Bean of Jers^, his at- 
tempt to anglicise the church in Jer- 
sey, 867. 

Bhnk notes current in the islands, 673. 

Bankt, savinga and penxy, 657. 

Baptaatsln the Channel Ii^nds, 405. 

Barbiean, Castle Comet, Guernsey, 479. 

Barilla/ collectors of, on the Chaussey 
Islands, 129; manufacture of, 513. 

Barnacles, species found in the is- 
lands, 281. 

Bamonio, plateau de, 124. 


Barometer, record of observations of, 
141,160. 

Barometer and other instruments, ac- 
count of those used in meteorobgical 
observations in Guernsey, 133. 

Bathing arrangments, 570. 

Battle, naval, fought off Guernsey in 
the reim of Sdward IT!., 369. 

Bays of Guernsey, 44 ; of Jersey, 94. 

Beau Port, Jersey, 118, 307. 

Beau Sejour, Guernsey, 68; camellias 
at, 497. 

Bee du Nez, Guernsey, 45; Sark, 80.' 

Bee, leaf cutter, its habits, 225. 

Beetles of the Channel Islands, 224. 

** Billet d’Etat,” its meaning, 527. 

Birds of the Channel Islands, 203. 

Bishop, the, how his authority was 
exercised in the fourteenth century, 
857. 

Bishop of Coutances, termination of 
his power as Metropolitan in 1656, 
365. 

Bishops, various, to whom the islands 
have been subject, 365. 

Bissets rocks, Guernsey, 50. 

Bivalve shells of the Channel Islands, 
account of, 217. 

Black rat, common in some of the Chan- 
nel Islands, 201. 

Blake, Commander of the Parliamentary 
forces, attack on Jersey by, 385. 

Blown sands, 110, 294, 462. 

Bon Air, Guernsey, view of, 46. 

Boiine Nnit, Jersey, 103 ; cherts and 
homstones there, 271. 

Bordeaux Harbour, Ghiemsoy, 53. 

Botany of the Channel Islands, 165. 

Bottom of the sea around the Channel 
Islands, 6. 

Boulders, at Sale Harbour, Jersey, 275 ; 
derived fl*om the conglomerate rock, 
Jersey, 292 ; of decomposed syenite 
in Alderney, 293. 

Bouley Bay, Jersey, 100, 102; view of, 

. 474. 

Bouquet, see Dom Bouqttet. 

Boutiques eavems, Sark, 79. 

Bowden, invei^bs the commissioners on 
board his ship, 877. 

Bowerbank, J)r., his account of the 
Channel Island sponges, 248. 

Brackish water ponds, with mixed sea 
and fiesh water fish, in Guernsey and 
Jers^, 213. 

Braye Harbour, Alderney, 22 ; boss of 
porphyiy there, 268. 
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Brayo the^ Alderney) 21. 

Braye-dU'Val, Guems^, 63 ; pond 
near tliere, 218. 

Breccia in carems in Guernsey, 292. 

Breehou, Isle of, 71, 84, 265; raised 
beach at. 280. 

Brehaut, Bev. T. C., on the training of 
fruit trees, 490. 

Brehou Island, near Guernsey, its fort, 
59. 

Breton origin of the Channel Islands 
population suggested, 325. 

Breton legends, value of, 331. 

Brevint, Dr., appointed to St. John’s 
parish, Jerse}’, 367. 

Brick clay in CKicrnsey, 290. 

Bricks exi>ortcd from Jersey, 501. 

Britany, when first so called, 314 ; va- 
rious races inhabiting, 325. 

Brown rat in some of tJie islands, 201. 

Bryozoa of the islands, 219. 

Brunechild and Childebort, theirattempt 
to poison St, Sampson, 318. 

Buckluud, Mrs., her assistance to Dr. 
Bowerbank iw;kno\vledged, 243. 

Buildings in Alderney, 29. 

Bulbous plants in Guornscy, 490. 

Bulk of individuals of the invurtebrata 
in Guernsey, 301. 

Burbou Islands, near Alderney, de- 
scribed, 31 ; storm peti'cl br<*eds 
there, 207 ; leaf cutter boo at, 225. 

Burojis, Sark, rocks and islands. 71, 
265 ; view of, 298. 

Busk, Mr., his assistance aeknowledgctlj 
242. 

Butterflies of the Ohaiiiiel Tsiaiwls, 226; 
useful Lu ooiDpai'iug the fauna of the 
islands, 300. 

a terniinatiou eonnnon in Ben mark, 
" 333 ; on the Toes, 334; mid in Lin- 
colnshire, 335; not in tlie 4?hniine.l 
Islands, 452. 

C, 

Cabbage, cow, gi'owii in Jersey, 't77. 

Calwf, value oi the measure so «.*ftlied, 
576. 

fUen stone used in the parii^h diurch, 
Aidopucy, 29. . 

( 'aer, its moaning as an affiy, 312. 

Clajsar, his mention of tha tribes who 
irtliabited the untiuknd iu his time, 
310; his notice of t he Druids, 410. 

Cmsar, Fort, Jersey, 99. 

CVrsrtrctf, a name for Jersey, 312 ; 
derivation, 452. 


Calvinistio or^n of the islaiid Pro- 
testantism, 365. 

Camden, on an early speculation as to 
the superstitions of the islanders, 
428; his account of the Jers^ 
cromlech, 412. 

Camellia japonica, account oi^ 497. 

Candie, Guernsey, 58 ; orange tree at, 
498. 

Canons of church government of Dr. 
Bandinell accepted in Jersey, 367. 

Cantons, division of the town parish 
of'Gucmsey into, 520. 

Carey, Mr. P., of Guernsey, liis account 
of the produce of Guernsey cows, 481. 

Carey, P. S., Esq., Bailiff of Guemsty, 
his assistance acknowledged, 519; 
the first English barrister who has 
held the office of bailiff, 524. 

Oamunttw or Chartres, country around 
alluded to by Ciesar, 418. 

OaiTp, Mr. II. O., his garden, 491 ; lists 
of cultivated trees and shrubs, 492, 
H fteq.; his romj^rks on aloes, 600. 

Carteret, Sir George de, his iufiuenco 
iu Jersey, 373 ; made a baronet, 381. 

Casquets rocks, 32 ; sand-stone of, 269. 

Casquets middle bunk, 34. 

Castle Comet, Guernsey, 39, 42 ; at- 
{ tsM’ked by the French under Evan of 
' Wales in the reign of Edward III., 
I 362 ; ONjiqie of the three commls- 
I sioner.<» from, 377 ; defence of, 387 ; 

I coiisideivd useless, .390 j view of, in 

i the time of CJiarles If., 391; view of 

the Barbican, 471K 

CateL Church, fresco iu, 430. 

Oats, the tailless variety found in QAiem- 
soy, 202. 

Causes of cliniaLe in the Channel Is- 
lands, .158. 

Caverns of C m^rnsey, -16, 262 ; of Jer- 
wy, ;I07; of -8at*fc, 82, 287. 

Celtuv !fcf> Keith!. 

*' i kjnteuiin’s ” of J ersc\ , their oifiee, 621. 

'Cephalopcnloua mollusc's of the Channel 
tsUudSjMl. 

iVecmmnee, super-xtHious. of the early 
inUabiXmits of the Channel Islands, 

m, ; 

[ Chiidk llinis on the Jersey shores, 273. 
j C^j^dmbm’s.pf Commci‘ee,‘ 556. 
j Cbang^i impmidiog oter the Cljarinel 
i . 14 ; of epiiwiopi.d allegianee 

I of islands, 365. 

I Changes, an anal, on the shores of the 
I ChnuiieT fslmids, 386. 
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OhftDges.of dimate^ indoM by change 
of elmtion of land, 159 ; obserred 
in pasehig .from one island (o ano- 
tbMr«m 

CSumii^ jEn^ilidi, lectioD aotpti, 6. 
Cbannd Islands, their geographical 
pontion, S $ names of principal 
groups, 16 i summary of climate, 
156$ summaiy of flora, 198$ and 
fliutu^ E46 $ a good school for geo- 
logy, 248$ summary of their earuest 
history, 3^ $ their names absent in 
the Norse sagas, 335$ antiquities, 
408$ language, 439$ agriculture, 459$ 
horticulture, 483 $ laws, 531 $ consti- 
tution, 543 $ means of access, 563 $ 
local monies, 571$ weights, 573, and 
measures, 575 ; statistics, 678. 
Chapelle Mauye, Sarh, 79. 

CSbapels, ancient, of Guernsey, list of, 
429. 

Charihd)le institutions, 557. 

Charles 1. declares war against France, 

• 867. . 

Charles, Prince of Wales (1646) ar- 
rires at Jersey, 878. 

.Charles II., addins from Guernsey to, 
391 $ second visit to Jersey, 894. 
Charters, oldest, relating to neutrality, 
859 $ royal, have the force of laws, 532. 
Chartres, Cabnuxtss. 

wor/e, account and view of this 
kind of vessel, 17. 

Chateau I’Etoc, Fort, 23. 

Chattuarii, people so called, 843. 
Chaumontel pear, cultivated in the is- 
lands, 489$ trade in, 507. 

ChauBB^ Archipelago, 122 $ radiata of, 
238 ; granite of, 505. 

Cheapness of the Channel Islands as a 
reudence not remarkable, 550. 

«Chef Plaids,” or Chief Pleas of the 
Boyal Courtj Ghiemsey, 529. 

** Ch& de famille,” ratepayers so called 
in Guernsey, 520. 

Cherts at Bonne Nuit Harbour, Jersey, 
271. 

Chou-cavalier, or great cow cabbage of 
Jersey, 477. 

Cheny, cultivation of in the Channel 
. Is]iuids^486. 

Ghildebert, King, visited by St. Samp- 
son, 318. 

CUorit^ its abmidance in the Channel 

Itian^259. 

Christjahily^its first introdnetion into 
tlm Channel Jdands, 816, 825. 


Churches, of AJdem^, 29 $ of Ghiem- 
sey, 40, 57 $ of Sark, 88 $ of Jersey, 
119$ of the islands generally, 548. 
Church architecture in Alderney, 29; 

Ghiemsey, 67, 547$ Jersqr, 119, 647. 
Church arrangements, 865 ; and ser- 
vices, 547. 

Church government in the islands, 366. 
CiddF znftdo in snd exported from Jerseyy 
607. 

Cirrhipedes of the islands, 231. 

Clonque batteiy, Aldorn^, 19. 

Clarke, Dr. Amun, attacked by a Ghiem* 
sey mob, 404. 

Clay worked in the islands, 296. 

Clay slate in^cquaine Bay, Guernsey, 
alluded to, 257. 

Oilstone and claystone porphyiy in 
Jersey, 271. 

Clearness of the air, a sign of coming 
change of weather in the islands, 158. 
Clergy of the islands, continental in 
their feelings in the reign of John, 
356; flUling off of their revenues 
I under Protestantism, 365. 

I Climate of the Channel Islands, 12, 
i 132; of Guernsey, 134; of Jersey, 
148 ; of Alderney and Sark, 155 ; il- 
lustrated by the flora, 198. 

Clonque, Alderney, see Clanqub. 

Cloud, quantity of, in Guernsey, 145 
in Jersey, 161. 

Club mosses not found in the Channel 
Islands, 184. 

Clubs in Jersey and Guemsw, 570. 
Coast scenery, illustrations of, Alderney, 
1, 25; Guernsey, 62, 255, 483 ; Sark, 
81, 287, 298; Jersey, 112, 121, 289, 
352, 474. 

Cobo Bay, Guernsey, 61. 

Coins in common circulation, 571. 

Cold, extreme of, in Guernsey, 140. 
Coleopterous insects of the Channel 
Islands, 224. 

College, Elizabeth, at Guernsey, 39, 
554$ Yictoria, at Jersey, 95, 553. 
CoUings, Rev. W., account of his resi- 
dence in Sark, 87 $ is tlio seigneur of 
Sark, 407. 

CoUings, Mrs. W., her assistance ac- 
knowledged, 190, 218, 219, 220, 230, 
231, 236, 240. 

Commerce Chamber of, 556. 
Commissioners seized by the Governor 
at Castle Comet, 377. 

Committees, Public, of Jersey and 
Guernsey, 528. 
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Communication, ibeaiis of, 563. 
Confiscation of church property in the 
islands before the Reformation, 364. 
Conger, large specimens caught off the 
Channel Islands, 212. 

Conglomerate, quartsy, in Giffard’s Bay, 
Jersey, 271, ^3 j compared with the 
Alderney sand-stones, 274. 

Consistory, established in St. Helter's, 
and St. Peter’s Port, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, 365. ' 

Constable, the, his position in the is- 
lands, 521, 

Constitution of the Chtmnol Islands, 
518 ; pecjuliarity of, 543. 

Constitution of John, ita value and 
nature, 355. 

Contact of snnd-stono wiMi granite in 
Alderney, 267. 

Continental character of the island 
fauna, 301. 

Contr61e de la rcino, the officer so caDed 
in Guernsey, 525 ; in Alderney, 536. 
Conway, Gen., Ids cromlech formerly in 
Jersey, 411, at aaq. 

Copper ore found in Ilerni, 66. 

Corallines of the islands, 211. j 

Corbnu, flie submerged l-urf or peat of i 
Guems^, 284. j 

Corbierc, Guernsey, dcacriliod, 48 ; in- ! 
trm^c vein at, 255, 201; a fissure ! 
tlj®'%.ith limestone hreccia, 201, j 
CoreSt'CS, the, Jersey, deM(;ribod, 110, ' 

m 200. 

Oor^n training for fruit trees. dOtJ. 
Cordcl Castle, sen (It.sTi J'; Colv^' kt. 
Costume of the f?haunel iHianders, ;> tO. 
Cotentin, its rocks recur in Cornwuii, 
2.56. 

Cotteito Point, near flic t/Hsquets, 33. 
Coupe or Coupee, vm*ion-s promontories 
so called, 47, 85, JOO. 

Couporon, thf?, Jcr»ev, 101. 

€(mr da ^lariier^ 533. 

Conr m Amirauf.6, il s eonstilut ii»n, 53(» ; 

and working, 531. 

C&ur en or fidl court, .53i>. 

Court houses, 518. 

Oousinsbip in the islands, 549, 

Ooutances, cohnoc/lion between ilte is* 
lands and the diocese of, 356* 

Coniumiert Uy of Norviandy, the foun- 
dation of the island laws, 531. 

Cow, Aiderm^, its diaivnyteristics, 
export of, 510. 

CJow-cftbbage, Jer8*?v, 177 
CrabbOv Jorst^, lOl 


Onbbie, Alderney, 20.*, 

Crabs, oommon in the islands, 232; 
trade in, 608. 

Cr4te Point, Jersey, 99. 

“ Creux” or holes, origin of, 263 ; the 
term explained, 290; in Guernsey, 
46; in Herm, 63; in Sark, 75; in 
Jersey, 113. 

Creux du Dorrible, or Terrible, Sark, 
75. 

Creux Pantomes, Jersey, 114. 

Creux Harbour, Sark, 73, 77 ; vein of 
steatite there, 265. 

Creux Mahic, Guernsey, 46, 49. 

Crevichoii, account of, 69. 

Criminal Court, its compoiiition, 535. 

Cromlech, interior of, <W)7; ajiecimen 
near St. Heliers, 411 ; account of, 
412; of Guernsey, 413; near Anne 
Port, .Jersey, 518. 

Cromwell, Richard, address to from 
Guernsey, 390. 

Crops grown in the islands, 475. 

Oustacoiins of the Channel Islands,- 
232 ; trade in, 508. 

Oryptogftmic plants sibimilant m Guern- 
sey, 199. 

Gultivatum, in the Clmussoy Islands, 
126; ils iiillucnco on the flora of the 
Channel Islands, 1{)9. 

Currency, i.sland, 571. 

Customarv law of Xormaudy adapted 
to the use of the islands, 531. 

Ciisfom llou.'se. English, when first iu- 
Inxhieed in Guernsey, 399. 

Cu.^roriis uf tile (.’hannel Islands pc- 
I cuiiar, 11. 5i7. 
i Cuttle fish ;md s(jui(ls, 211. 

: I). 

! Daily raricfc id tejujn’ralure very sm.-ill 
I in Guernsey, 139. 

) JJally, Afr., his account <>1 the agneul- 
turo of the Ohaiuiol Tslands, 43,9. 
j Damp months in Guorni^^fy, 145. 

I Danby, Earl of, goAnuiior of Guern.sey, 
j by Warwick, 368. 

1 Ihrnc^, ollcn called Kortlimon or Nor- 
mans, 329 ; their hi#t;tViy, 344. 

IJanish oi^n of Rollo, 329. * 

Hate of the earlwist records, 330. 

Debt, fidandQaws affecting, 537. 

Cartewt'famiiy, their manorial resi- 
deiU'O in .‘fersiw, 120 ; .Sark icrtSCHi to 
the, 407. 

DiH.'iay of CaeJi in .Ude^tiey 

Chnreh, , 21 ^. 
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thBf his bffioe in the iskndst 642. 
^ Deoom]M»^ rodir, in Aldeni^,27,268; 
, near Bt. K^ere and St. Peter’s Fort, 
462. 

Beer fomeriy in Henn, 201. 

BefSniai?e wpirVs at Guernsey, 69. 

■*" 

Debits or Beuee, the devil, 428. 

Deifies of the Druids, 419. 

Be U Court Pundy-Oiiernsey, 657. 
BeliberatiTe States of Guernsey, 626. 
Denerel or dundrel, 677. 

Denudation in the Channel Islands, 247. 
B^uties, appointment of in the islands, 

Berottte, the channel so named, 91. 
Berrible, see Point ntr Dsbrible, 
CBBirx BIT Bebbidle. 

Descent of property in the islands, 639. 
Destroying power of the waves, 72, 306. 
Destruction of rocks going on in Sark, 
286. 

-Detsched rooks, 289. 

Devonshire, relation between the sponges 
. there and in the islands, 243. 

Dews heavy in Guernsey, 146. 

Dialects, numerous in the islands, 438; 

speoimenB of, 440 — 451. 

Diatomaccie of the Islands, 103. 

Digby, Lord, his intrigues in Ireland, 
381. 

Diminution in the ^ntity of water 
stored in the rock in the islands, 471. 
Diogenes Periegetes quoted on the sub- 
ject of Bacchic oi^s in the Channel 
Islands, 426. 

Dipterous insects of Jers^, .280. 
Dirouilles rocks, near Jersey, 92. 
Diseases common in Jers^, 160; in 
Guernsey, 161. 

Disintegration, depth of, 292. 

Dispensary public, in Jersey, 667. 
Dissent in Guernsey, 408. 

Dissenting services, 658. ' 

Distribution of winds in Guernsey, 143. 
Disturbance and upheavals, 276. 
D*lxoartBay,Sark,74. 

Dobree^ a name common to the islands 
and to Prance, 403. 

Dobree, Jlev. D., his assistance acknow- 
ledged, 206. 

Doctrines of the Druids, 418. 

Dot 0ianRel Islands once belonged to 
diocese of, 326. 

Dorn Bouq^ his Bepertorium referred 
to, 817. 


Doorways of houses in Guernsey, 60. 
Douet de la Mer, Jersey, 101. 

Douvres rocks, 124 ; wreck oif the, 131. 
** Douaaine,” its nature and composi- 
tion in Guernsey, 620. 

Doyle, Sir John, his speech on roads, 

Doyle Column, Guernsey, 46. 

Drainage, natural, of Jersey, 92, 117 ; 
artidcial, 472. 

Drayton’s Polyolbion quoted, 426. 
Druidical remains inGuemsey, 53; Sark, 
87; Jersey, 99; Alderney, 268. 
Druidic origin of cromlechs considered, 
416. 

Druidism only a part of the old Keltic 
religion, 420. 

Dry measures of the islands, 576. 

Dry months in Guernsey, 145. 

Dukes of Normandy, their names pro- 
bably gothic, 839, 451. 

Duncan’s “ History of Guernsey ” re- 
' ferred to, 140. 

Dundrel or denerel^ 577. 

Dusii, Keltic deities so called, 428. 

E. 

Early historv of the Channel Islands, 
809,330,349., 

Earthquakes in the Channel Islands, 
records of, 278. 

Ecclesiastical architecture of thehdiinds, 
29,57,119,429. 

Ecclesiastical arrangements in the is- 
lands, in the fourteenth century, 367 ; 
at the |>resent time, 541. 

Ecclesiastical changes in the islands, 
365. 

Ecclesiastical courts in the islands, 642. 
Ecclesiastical contests between the is- 
lands and James I., 367. 

Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 640. 

Ecrchou Bocks, near Jersey; old build- 
ings upon them, 16; described, 92. 
Ecrivains or solicitors in Jersey, 531. 
Education, legal, 546 ; statistias of, 581. 
Educatiomd establishments, 553. 

Edward I., harbour of Querns^ ordered 
to he bi]^t in his reign, 40 ; condition 
of the islands under, 358. 

Edward HI., his appropriation of the 
temporal rights of the Church in the 
islands, 857 ; naval battle fouglit oil 
Guem^ in bis reign, 859. 

Edward YL, English Utui^ introduced 
in the islands daring his reign, 864. 
Elective States of Guems^, 526. 
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Eleotric state of the atmosph«ra in 

• Guernsey 146. 

Elements of the climate of Guemsej, 
134. 

Elevation, results of, in the islands, 253; 
mean direction, 260 ; proofs of, 281, 
806; recency of, 463. 

Elimbertus, see Hilarius. 

Elizabeth Castle, Jersey, 116; view of 
at sunset, 157 ; attacked in time of 
Charles II., 386. 

Elizabeth College, Q-uemsey, 89, 564. 

Elizabeth, Queen, reli^ous persecutions 
in the islands during her reign, 364; 
ecclesiastical changes in her time, 365 ; 
charter confirming priyileges given 
by, 396; arbitrary power assumed 
by the Governor of Jersey during 
her reign, 519. 

Emory said to be found in Jersey, 271. 

English liiui’gy introduced in the is- 
lands under Edward VI., 364. 

Entomostracn of Guernsey, 235. 

Eporcherio, landing-place so named, 

Episcopal Sec« to which the islands have 
been successively subject, 365. 

Equable temperature of the islands, 
efietit of, 141. 

E8cai)e from Castle Cornet of the Coin- 
missioiuTs, 877. 

Essex Fort, Alderney, 25. 

Eutii, or Jutes, their origin, 8+2. 

Btac r, or Je Tm^ Jersey, 109, 

Etat or le Tas. Sark, 73, 

Evan of W ales, Iiis attack on 0 uernaev, 
362. 

Exenqdiou from arrest in tin* islands, 
limitation 6.10. 

lllxeter, the islands for a sluirt time 
attached to tlie See of, 866. 

.ExhibitiouH at Oxlord. from Elizabeth 
College, Quernsey, 

Expense of the panlie works at .Alder' 
ney, 21. 

Extremo of cold and heat recorded in 
Guemsev, lAO. 

F. 

Family ties,the islamlers atlhere sfcrohgly 
to tJiOU, 14. 

.Fanshftwe, It., his protdaTnation on the 
landing bf the .Vrince ^ Wales in. 
Jersey, 380. 

Farmlwuses of Giiernsejrj : ; charae- ' 

teristic stylo of tu tho iskiios, 547, i 

Farniing processes, old feshioU of those' | 
adopi^ infilio islands, 476, I 


Fannsj magnitude of in the ioland^ 
478 ; distribution of in Jersi^, 476. 

Fauoheun, les, rocks so called, on the 
Minquiers plateau, 123. 

Fauna of the Channel Islands, sum- 
mary of, 246. 

Fauna and flora of the islands, their 
bearing on geological ^estions, 298. 

Females, excess of, at 6t.lielieri8, Jersey, 
679. 

Formain Bay, Guernsey, 44. 

Ferns, rare, at Petit Bot, Guernsey, 48 ; 
species found in tho islands, 81.' 

Ferrieres rocks, near Hemi, 69. 

Feudal relics, 546. 

Fig, cultivation of, in the islands, 486. 

Filberd does not ripen well in the is- 
lands, 487. 

Fish, trade in, 508. 

Fishermen on the Chaussoy Islands, 
128. 

Fishes of the Channel Islands, 209. 

Fissures filled up from mineral veins, 
252. 

Flints from the clmlk, found iu tho bays 
■j of Jersey, 293. 

Fliquet Bay, Jersey, 100. 

Flora of tho Channol Islands, general 
sunmiary of, 39S. 

I Flowering of plants, early in Guernsey, 

; 141, 497; in tho Cliannel Islands 

j generally, 169. 

j Fogs in Guernsey, 116. 
j Fond, supply of, in Sunk, 89, 649; to 
! t he islands gen eralh ,510. 

I Fonialdnr Saga, a story from, 888. 

Foraiuinifenii of tho islands, 212; fossil 
species dredged oil' Guernsey, xii. 295. 

Forbes, Edward, his spcsculations on 
tho di.««t ribution of species, 800. 

Force wind in Guernsey, 142. 

' Foreign plants growing in the Channel 
Islands, 399. 192. 

Foreigners, great jimnber of in ..lersci, 
581. 

Fossil fosj^aminifera di’cdged off Guern- 
sey, 29?. 

Fort constructed on the Oluiussoy Ts- 
{ lands, 130^ 

Fait Aidomey, 25, 

Foiffc .G^*gej, Quernsoy, 55). 

Fttri!'|kegct*l^iJoTsey, raised beach near, 

■ 

Fpyt 20, 

F^k Wiij^ire, extent of, 846* 

FlfApk, nnuals of useful, 

■' 331 '.' 
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Gh>t2M, 889. 
in Hm, 405. 

Jmpii iMk Km Jeraey in 1781, 898. 

SVenob dtnr^^eter of the natural history 
of tbo idiiui^ 800. 

Fren^ ooia^ seen from Guernsey pre- 

^ tIous io bad iRfOather, 158. 

Frenoh knj^uiige, used in the courts of 

. :iaw‘, 634 1 and in the churches, 642. 

I^ch Berolution, its effect on the 
iahuids, 406. 

Fi^dh to^s, of Konnandy and Bri- 
taqyi named from Saints, 811. 

Freac^ in the churches, 430. 

IVesh-water fish of the Channel Islands, 
218. 

Fret Point, Jers^, 114. 

Froissart, his account of Evbn of Wales, 
862. 

FWits, oultiyation of in the islands, 
484 ; exports of, 606. 

Fuchsia, growth of in Guernsey, 499. 

Fucus of yarious kinds used for making 

. barilla, 129. 

Fungi of Sark, 72 ; of the islands gene* 
raUy, 190. 


G. 

Gallic church not missionary, 317. 

Gallienne, Mr., his assistance acknow- 
ledged, 206 ; his work in the Guern- 
sey Museum, 656. . 

Ghime formerly abundant in Herm, 67. 

Game laws in the islands, 638. 

Garden lands, yalue of near St. Heliers, 
474. 

Gardens of Ghiems^, 56. 

Garonne, the, the early Iberic frontier, 
409. 

Gascony held with the islands under 
He^ III., 867. 

Gaudion, Mrs., ber assistance acknow- 
ledged, 192. 

Gaul, Keltic at an early period, 408. 

Genoese connected with Guernsey in 
the fourteenth century, 453.* 

Geomphieal position of the Channel 
X^ds, 4 ; of Alderney; 19 ; of 
Gnems^, 86 ; of Sark, 71 ; of Jer- 
s^, 92 ; of the Chaussey Islands, 124. 

' Gemoigioa^iiiterest of Alderney, 30. 

GMofiy and mineralogy of the Cliannel 
Islands. 247, 276. 

Geology, bearing of fauna and flora of 
the lOttiidACKii, 298. 

;00oige, Fort, Guernsey, 59; aloes 
pUmted on the cliilk near, 600. 


Gteom IIT., leases of Henn, granted 

in his reign, 406. 

Germaniaation of the coasts of Kor- 
mandy and Britany, 318. 

GiSkrd’s Bay, Jersey, 108 ; quarts con- 
glomerate at, 271. 

Gladiolus, growth of in Guernsey, 
498. 

Glens of Guernsey, 55. 

Gneissic rocks of the islands, 261. 

Goose Greet), Jersey, grapmes at, 486. 

Gorban, see Corban. 

Gore;|ri Jersey, 98. 

Gothic origin of the names of the dukes 
of Normandy, 839. 

Gothic hypqthesis of the peopling of 
the islands, its yalue may be deter- 
mined 1^ collating codes, 350. 

Goths, progress of, in Europe, 339. 

Gouffre, the, Ghienisey, 49. 

Gough, Mr., his notes on Jersey crom- 
lechs, 41Z, 

Goiiliot Cayerns, Sark, described, 81, 
288 ; Bock and Passage, 84. 

Gouray Harbour, Sark, Sb. 

Goyernor of Guernsey, complaints of 
and attempt made to limit his power 
under James 1., 366. 

Grand Sarrazin, its meaning, 462. 

Grand. Hayre, Guernsey, 62. 

Grand Mare, the pond so named leased 
under George IJL, 405. 

Grand Boeque, Guernsey, 61. 

? Grande He* of tli© Chaussey group, 
125. 

Grande Fegane, Sark, 80. 

Granite or syenite of Hcrm, 64, 606 ; 
of Chaussey, 125, 505 ; of Guernsey, 
260, 502 ; of Sark, 264 ; of Jersey, 
270, 604. 

Granitic origin of soils in the Channel 
Islands, 465. 

Granville, approach to the Chaussey 
Islands from, 124. 

Grape, cultivation of in Jersey and 
Guernsey, 485. 

Grasses, of the Channel Islands, 180 ; 
curious kinds in Guernsey, 500. 

Gravel of rotten syenite, 292. 

Green Island, Jersey, 97. 

Greenwich, its mean temperature com- 
pared with that of Guernsey and Jer- 
sey, 148. ’ 

Gremer, the officer so named, 525. 

Gr^ve an Lonqon, Jersey, 107. 

Gr^ye d'Azett^ Jeni^, 97. 

Grieve de la TiUe, 88^,79. 
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dfr*L«cq, Jetmi 31^ t natuiU 
•tew at, 218/ 

CfroB^ Cspe, Alderaejr, 20 ; Qtpe or 
Fomt, Jersey, intnurre yeins netr, 
266} headland so called, 278; rained 
arch at, 501* 

Groups oC idasidB and rocks fonning 
the Chann<d Islands, 16. 

Qrouville Bay, JersOT, chalk flints at, 
274 } incursions of the sea at, 462. 

Grunes, rooks so named, 38. 

Guernsey, high wator at, 9} geiml 
accoimt of, 36 } highest elcfation, 87 { 
its climate typicaC 132 } its richness 
in certain plants, 198 ; axis of eleva- 
tbn through, 2^; effect pf the con- 
stitution of John upon, 866} early 
privilege of neutrality limited to, 358 } 
more parliamentary than loyal at 
commencement of Civil Wars, 367 ; 
does not accept the canons of ohurch 
government of J)r. BandincU, 367 ; 
its inhabitants pardoned by Carles 
II., 391; cromlechs of, 413; speci- 
men of its ditdect, 441 ; derivation 
of its name, 462 } soil of, 468 ; pe- 
culiarities of its breed of cows, 480 } 
stone trade and quarries of, 603; 
militia foroo^ 651 ; hotel accommo- 
dation, 667} value of the pound 
ourrepey, 671 ; valuo of the pound 
weight, 673 } local measures of, 575 ; 
revenue and debt of, 682. 

Guernsey lily, 499. 

Guemsoymen, their opinion of their 
own exertions during the Civil Wars, 
390, 

Gull Cliff, Guernsey, 49. 

H. 

Ha! Bol appeal so called, 638. 

Hal^ Corpus Act, till lately rosistod 
in tho islands, 510. 

Habits and customs of the islanders, 

&6v 

Hail id Gueruscy, 145. 

HMdbyer3:aicoir,120,455. 

Han, fee pjbat so catted, 179, 616. 

houseutti 49* 

Htuhomrof AlderuagfiSl i Ombs^y, 

of ^ dwcey, 96f of 

in the wearing of $60* 


Hens the, leintroduoed into GaemMir. 

201 . 

Harts-tongne fern, group o^ 184, 
HavB]ei;i Guernsey, raised b^ch at, 280. 
Haviland Yale, Guernsey, 54. 

Havihind, Idr., his investigation of the 
claim of the ooxutitution of John to 
authentioity, 366. 

Havre Gosselun, Sark, 83. 

Hay etops in the islands, 476. 

Haye du Pnit, Gugms^t 
Hedges and endosures, 478. 

Hei&t of Alderney, 19 ; of Guernsey, 
87 } of Sark, 71 •, of Jersey, 92. 
Heleritts, history of, 820. 

Hemipte^us insects of Jersey, 230. 
Henry, 1?. H., Bsq., his enquiry con- 
cerning Guernsey granite, 602. 

Henry I. and II., allegiance of the is- 
lands during their reigns, 353. 

Henry III., the islancU mentioned as 
held by England during his reign, 
858. 

Henry y. banishes the disafibeted clergy, 
367} advowsons of the islands an- 
nexed to the Crown during his reign, 
641. 

Henry VI., tho oldest charter con- 
cerning neutrality in his reign, 359; 
transfer of tlio islands to tho diocese 
of Salisbury, 366; charter conferring' 
freedom from taxation, 396. 

Henry YII., accounts of the islands 
during his reign, 363. 

Heritage, Court of, in Guernsey, 633. 
Ucim, account of, 62? disintegration 
of rocks there, 262 } veins at, 263 ; 
rahed beach at, 281 ; sends of, their 
geological character, 294} histoiy 
of, 405 } antiquities of, 413 ; «oil of, 
4^; abundance of sea-weed at, 468; 
granite of, 605. 

HcrmitagD Hock, Jersey, 1 16, 323 
Heyhn, his account of the canons of 
church government accepted by 
Guerus^. 867; his stay in Guernsey 
and book on the wlauds, 368. 

Hi^t and lowest temperaturo in 
Gtornsey» Jowey, and Greenwich, 
140. 

oir Hrierins, a saint in the 
of Jersey, 3^. 

mpsklpiu hfe crab, 288 } assistance 
lAtodi, .om- 
and Eng^d, 

Q 
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bearing of tbo dieoiuiioir oonoeraing 
tbe oim of Ihe Konoans on theae^ 
351. 

Sb|riBa4i,3ark,75. 

Hoiatngt of land in the islands, 473, 

Hoopel^ Dr., on the temperature of 
^areeif, 149 ; on the 8aiiitai7 oondi- 
thm « thi^ idand, 160. 

l6[oinb]endic rooks, composition of, 461. 

Hornstone in Jers^, 271. 

Horses, breeds of, in the islands, 482. 

HorHoultare of the isLaiidB, 483. 

Hortimiltural Society of Jersey, 565. 

Hoskins, Dr., his table of the elements 
of oUmate of Guernsey, 134; re- 
marks on the winds >of Guernsey, 
148; his aooount of the sanitary state 
of Guernsey, 160 ; his notice of an 
earthquake in Guernsey, 279. 

Hospitaut^ of the islands, 551. 

Hospitals in Jersey and Guernsey, 658. 

Hotel accommodf^ion in Sark, Mrs. 
Haalehurst’s, 88; generally in the 
islands, 669. 

Hougue Die, Jersey, 120, 456. 

Houses, of Guem^, 67 ; statistios of, 
in Jen^ and Guernsey, 579. 

Huissiers, the law offioers so called, 525. 

Humidity, degree of, in Guernsey, 145 ; 
in Jersey, 153. 

Hyde, his influence exercised to induce 
Chttles to go to France, 881. 

Hydrangea, flowers freely and well m 
thei8huids,488. 

Hymenopterous insects of Jers^, 225. 

Hypersthenic rooks filling reins in all 
tto islands, 259. 

I. 

Iberic element in Qiiul at an early 
period, 409. 

loart Pomi and Bay, Guernsey, 47 ; ir- 
regular hardness of the rock at, 262. 

Iceland, the country of the sagas, 837. 

Idelandio sagas, value of, 331. 

Igneous rooks, their history taught in 
the Ghannel Islands, 249. 

Hlidt trade in the islands, measures 
Uikiifi to stop it, 401. 

Dnpismenta, ancient,- 827; agricultural, 

* used in the adands, 477- 

Importanoe of eaity names in detormin- 
ii^hiitoiw,dll. 

Hieciaeeof uie islanders sroall, 560. 

Xaeorsfons of the sea^ notice of, in early 
thnei^ 462. 


Independent manners of the shop 
keepers, 647. 

Indepnidrats of GuemsOT, 404. 

Industry of the islands aft^ the Besto- 
ration; 394. 

Influence of islands, no measure of theii 
value in historical enquiry, 809. 

Inhabitants of the dhanssey Island! 
described, 126. 

Inhabited islands of the Channel group, 
list of, 16. 

Inheritance, law of, noticed by Heylin 
868; described, 537. 

Inscription on a menhir, 420. 

Insects of the Ghannel Islands, 224. 

Insular faqnas and floras, the interesi 
of, 299. 

Interest of insular history, 809. 

Intermarriages common in the islands. 
548. 

Internal evidence of the origin of tiu 
Norman, 331. 

Intrusive veins in Guernsey, 255. 

Invasion of Britain from the Channe 
Islands by the Jutes, 340. 

Invertebrata of the Channel Islands, 21 4 

Iodine, manufacture of, in the islands 
514. 

Irish church, the missionary church it 
the middle ages, 325, 326. 

; Irish mutiny in Guems^, 402. 

Irish origin of the Christianity of Bri 
tany and the Channel Islands, 326. 

Irrigation in the islands, 472. 

Islands, Channel, see Chan nbl ISLANOb 

Islands, near Alderney, 31 ; near Guern- 
sey, 61 ; near Sark, 70 ; near Jersey 
92, 120 ; near Chausscy, 123. 

Isle of Wight, relations between thii 
and the Channel Islands, 352. 

Isopodous crustaceans of the islands 
234. 

Itmorary of Antoninus quoted as to 
the position of Sena, 427; as to 
the names of the Channel Islands, 
452. 

Ixias flourish in Guernsey, 499. 

J. 

Jacobite minority in the islands after 
the Bevolution, 895. 

James I., his covert attempt to force 
the Anglican church on the isl^ds, 
360; the States rcmoddlcd during 
his rei^, 520. 

James IL, his reign unimportant m tlic 
islands. 894. 



James, Mr., his disobvery of a fern in Eistrean, meaning of the term, 411, 
Guems^, 182, Kitchen garden produce in the islands, 

Jerboorg Point, Guemsej, 47 j defences 477. 

across it, 76, 429 : diffe at, 262. 

Jerenue, Mr. Peter, his assistance ao- 
knovrledged, 619. La Coupe, Jersey, 100. 

Jersey, its general outline and physical La Crb^ Jersey, 99, 272. 

features, 8; high water at, 9; general La Hague, Cape, near Alderney, 18. 

account of, 91 j climate of, 148 ; sun- La Houeue Bie, Jersey, 120, 456. 

set, view of, 167; geology of, 269; La Houfe, Jersey, 104; veins near, 256. 

held by the French in the time of La Motte^ or Gr^ Island, Jers^, 97. 

Henry VI., 363 ; more Anglicised Lamprey found in the Channel Island 
than Guernsey in church matters seas, 213. - 

under James I., 366; more loyal L’Ancresse, Guernsey, 39; antiquities 
than parliamenta^ at commence- of, 413 ; quarries at, 503. 
ment of Civil "WW, 367 ; French Lan^ nature of tenure in the islands, 
attack on, 398 ; cromlecjis of, 412 ; 478, 539 ; danger of purchasing it in 

language of, A4p ; derivation of its the islands, 638. 
name, 452 ; soil of, 462 ; trade of, Land and freshwater univalve shells of 


506; constitution of States, 526; 
defective state of law courts, 635 ; 
militia of, 651 ; hotel aceommoda- 
tioii, 568; value of the pound cur- 
rency, 571; value of the pound 
weight, 573 ; loc.*il measures of, 
675 ; revenue and debt of, 582. 

.Jeibou, account of, 68; disintegration 
of rock there, 262 ; later history of, 
405 ; soU of, 465. 

John, King, importance of liis reign 
in the Channel Islands, 354 ; the so- 
called constitution of, 335; oliangc 
of episcopal allegiance during his 
reign, 365. 

Johnson, Mr., his a-ssistenco acknow- 
le;lged, 228. 

Juclnei, bis histery connected with that 
of St. Sampson, 317, 

Jurats, tlieiv oflicc and ap})oiut»ncut, 
525. 

Jurisdiction, .summary, of the Roy?;! 
Court, 633. 

Jmry, trial br, in Jarsiny 533, 

Jutes, settlement of, in England, .310. 

K, 

Kaoliui found in Sark, 296, 

Kolpi manufectuTc of, 614. 

Keltic eioment, absent in* the Channel 
Islands, 14. / 

Kdtie names, in Bi’itiiny and Korwmidy, 
312. 

Keltic portion of Briteny^ 325, 

Keltic religion, partly Hruidisirtr'kl. 

King,' Hev. Siji bis obsemtions oh the 
chmato of* Jersey, l48v 


the Channel Islands, 216. 

Landes, les, Jersey, 109. 

Landing accommodation, 567. 

Landing of Charles, Prince of Wales, in 
Jersey, 378. 

Landing-place in Sark, no pltuic to be . 

found that deserves the name, 71. 
Language, the key to the history of the 
Scandinavians, 332; of the islands, 
431 ; speeimiMis of, 410, 

I ‘L’Anprobation dos lois,’ the work on 
! the laws so eiillcd, 532. 

! La Pule, Jersey, 109, 289. 
i .Lirbalestier, Mr. C, lib list of Joi>i*y 
! lichens, 189. 

; La Rocca, Jersey, 111. 

I La.'tt changes on Ihe CiiHh, iheir nutiiro 
illustrated in the Chaimel Islands, 

; 249. 

• Latitude and Imigitmic of Aldevnov, 19 ; 

: of (lucrniscy, 36 ; of Jersey, 93. 

La lour, Jei-scy, 303. 

; Laitrel and lb »hO factions in Jersey, 5't9. 

Laws of the i.slancls, whonee derived, 

: 531. 

; Leattenttew* bee, its h.'ibita, 225, 
i fjeasehtdd tenure in tlio islands, 473. 

: Le Comi;, iMr., his )*eport on the agri- 
! fttltTmt of the Channel Islands, 459. 

Le Gcjfetem:, Col, bis iilcaitifioation f J 
the Jetecy inmnd weight, 573; of 
the Jersey gaBuh, 576. 

' Le Iter 6s;dat{incc 

Lefebv^ Ct^*^ Major Manby to 

Legal'ctlucatimi, 546. 

I.<cgend, of La Hougue Bie, trerseyi 
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IEOl 456| Gi St SampMm, 817 1 of 

. St. HUariui, 880 { nrity of in the 

Itods, 466. 

lie Lievwi the MisieB, their contribu- 
tions to the flom of OuemsOT, 175, 
192. 

Le Xievre, Wf. P., his assistance ao- 
biowledged, 218, 220, 284, 285, 242. 

lie XEesiuier in Aldem^, 

|[jePdley5anily, once lords of Sark, 407. 

XieiHdopteroTis insects of the Channel 

f^ds, 226. 

Le B4e Bay, Guernsey, *61. 

Les Fauoheurs rocks, on the Minquiers 
plateau, 128. 

Les Land^ Jersey, 109. 

Les Mouriers, Jers^, 104. 

Les Thielles, Guernsey, Teins at, 261. 

L'Etac, or le Tas^ Jersey, 109. 

L’Etat, or le Toe, Sark, 73. 

Leti, colonists so called, 847. 

Library, public, in Jersey, 656. 

Lichens of Jersqr and Guernsey, list of, 
187. 

. Lieutenant-goremor, his position in 
the islands, 623. 

Lieutenant-gOTemor of Jersey, claiins 
important rights, 519. 

Life, Taluo of, m the islands, 579. 

Light-houses on or near the Channel 
Islands, 17 } on the Casquets Books, 
83; on the Hanois Bocks, 60; on 
the Chauss^ Islands, 130. 

Lihou Island, Guernsey, account of, 
61 ; raised beach at, 2^ ; histoiy of, 
406. 

Lily, Guernsey, 499. 

Limitation of governor’s powers in 
Ghiemsey attempted, 866. 

Limpet shws found in cromlechs, 415. 

Liquid measures in the islands, 576. 

‘ Lit de fouaille * described, 546. 

Literature, scientific, of the islands, 
260; general, 431. 

LittieSark, 88 ; its worn appearance, 264. 

Liturgy, English, introduced into the 
islands during the reign of Edward 
VI., 864. 

LUtu Saxonumm, the northern coast of 
France, 34^. 

Idvre toumois, its value, 678. 

Llydaw, the .Araoricans so called, 815. 

Lobster, fishery o( in the Chauss^ Is- 
lands, 128 ; trade in Guernsey, 508. 

liodgiiigs in <he islands, 568. 

Longitude, eee Latitodb. 

Lon^oiiville manor house, Jersey, 120. 


Longy Bi^ Alderney, 24; sand-stone 

Lowest and highest temperatures in 
Guernsey, Jersey, and Greenwich, 
140. 

Lowland Scotch contains much Nor- 
wegian, 883. 

Loya&y,a characteristic of the islanders, 
18 ; not wantiug at the Bestoration, 
878 . 

Lukis, Dr., his list of the mollusca of 
the islands, 214; his list of beetles, 
221; his assistance acknowledged, 
224^ 229 ; his disoovei^ of a synapta, 
238 ; dredged fossil mraminifera oif 
Guernsey, 296. 

Lukis,* Mr. F. C., his assistance acknow- 
ledged, 190, 206, 210, 284; his dis- 
covery of ph^lloeonia in Guernsey, 
283; his papers on the geology of 
the Channel Islands, 260; his ac- 
count of Corbani 284; his notes on 
cromlechs, 414; remarks on ancient 
pottery, 415 ; notice of his museum, 
555. 

Lyster, Mr., G. F., his plans of har- 
bours — Guernsey, 41; Jersey, 95. 

M. 

Maculloch, Dr., his paper on the Chan- 
nel Islands’ .geology, 260. 

Magloire, his lustory, 824. 

Magnesia prevalent in the soil of the 
islands, 460. 

Magnesian minerals, their abundance in 
the Channel Islands, 359. 

^Maitoiesse He’ of the Minquiers, 128. 
Mammalia of the islands, 201. 

Manby, Major, quells a mutiny in 
Guernsey, 402. 

Manners and customs of the islanders, 
545. 

Manorial courts, 547. 

Manor houses, in Guems^, 57, 547 ; 
in Jersey, 119, 547. 

Manure, importance of, for island farm- 
ing, 466 ; quantity of vraio used as, 
467. 

Map, its use in teaching the geology of 
tne islands,* 256. 

Marohmen, or Marcomanni, how ro- 
fbrred to, 845. 

Marine univalve shells of the Channel 
Islands, 215. ' 

Markets, public, 561. 

Marsh plants of the Channel Islands, 
179. 
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Martin, Mr., of Guenu^, his manu- 
facture of arrowroot, 516. 

Martyrs, Protestant, during Mary’s 
reign, 369. 

Mary, idigious persecutions in the is- 
lands in her r^, 864, 869. 

^ssey Perrotine, a martyr during 
Queen Mary’s reign, 869. 

Maximum ana minimum tmnperatures 
of GuemsOT, JersOT, and Greenwich, 
140. 


May, Mr., his xjemarks on the Alderney 
climate, 155 $ his assistance acknow- 
ledged, 218. 

Mean annual and monthly ijpmperature, 
of Guernsey, 185 ; of J^ers^ 149. 

Means of couiinuuication with England 
and France, 563. 

Measures of>various kinds in use in the 
islands, 575. 

Mechanical structure of crystalline 
rocks, 251. 

Mechanics’ Institutes in the islands, 555. 

Medlar, the fruit does not succeed in 
the islands, 467. 

Menhirs, meaning of term, 411 j view 

' of, 420. 

Metf^orphio geology of the Ghaiiuol 
Islands, 250. 

Methodism in the islaniis, 404. 

Metivto, Mr. G., his Jtimes ChtentSsi- 
ake* quoted, 441. 

Mjfea, vein of, in Jersey, 273, 

MiUtaiy defences of Alderney, 23 j of 
Guernsey, 59. 

Miiitaty importance of the Channel 
Islands, 13. j 

MiHtia foi^, bow c<mstituted, 552. j 

Mill Brook, Jersey, 118. I 

Mineralogy and Geology of tho Channel 
Isknds, 247, 276. 

Mineraia found, in the islands, xii., 73, 


Mines of Sark, 87. 

Minimum and maximum temperatures 
of Guernsey, Jersey, and Grocuwich 
ooniMved^ 140. 

Mmquiers Bocks, 1^8. 

Mhu^ by St. Sampson, 818 j by St 
Hel«rii»*822. . .■ 

Mirage in the Jakinds,'.!^. 



Mom die Mdutoik Ssrk, 80. 
Moinerio in Swk, a former 
house, 400. 

Moisture of the wr in 


Mollusoa of the Chaniifil Islands, 214. 
Monies in use in the islandi, 571. 
Mont Mado, Jersey, granite o£ 270, 
505. • 

Mont Orgueil Castle, Jersey, account of, 
98; Prynne’s account of, 871 ; view 
0 ^ 372 ; Burrenders to Blake, 8^ ; 
view of gatewy, 469. 

Mortgag^law of, 587. 

Mosses ofGuem^ and Jersey, 186, 
Moths of the Chaxmel Islands, 226 ; 

comparison of species, 802. 

Moulin Huet, Guernsey, 47, 55 ; caverns 
at, 262; fissure in, 291; view of, 
483. 

Mount Sorrel granite compared with 
that of Guernsey, 502. 

Mouriers, los, Jersey, 104. 

Moye Point, Guernsey, notice of, 48 ; 

hard rock forms the headland, 262. 
Moye Point, Jersey, 113. 

Mulberry, cultivation of, in the islands, 

487. 

Mullet, red and grey, caught oif Guern- 
sey, 212. 

Museiuns, excellent, iu Guernsey, 555. 
Musical societies in Jersey, 657. 

Mutiny in Guernsey among tins Irish, 
402. 

Myriapodous insects of Jersey, 230. 

N. 

Kaftel, Mr,, las delineation of Guernsey 
scenery, 62. 

2»aines, im|iortaneo of, in learning the 
history of ohl placc.s, 311. 

Names of CiKiU7iel Island gi’oups, 16 ; 

absent in the Norse sagas, 335. 

Names d’ the dukes of N oiuiandy, gothic 
orij^u of, 301), 451. 

Nant, Mr., his list of (Jhiemsey apjiles, 

488. 

Natural histone of the Channel Islands, 

16, i68, 

NsbtaJ. battle fought olF Gueimsey in the 
of Kilward III., 35i). 
Ne^bfifoo^,289. 

system of, 422. 

Neurojpterous insects of Jersey, 225. 

of tlie privilege of, 
in thu'iaiiin^^ 358, 396. 

Nicho tipi $t. Pbfor Port Church, Gaeni- 
sey, 541. 

very raru iu tlie Channel 

Noifrimi(iowEer, Jersey, 114. 

NdMh; TO^mug of the nomu, 328. 
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Normsa obaraoter, of tbe islaBden, 14 ; 
of the fimna and fl(»a of the islands, 

m 

Korman origin of the Channel Islands 
'population disputed, 326. 

Npnuan, Bev. A. M., his assistance to 
. Dr. Bowerbank, 243. 

Iformanify, how Germanised, 329. 
Nonnans, enquiry as to their oririn, 
ElO ; reason for discussing their his- 
tory, 829. 

Korse indications, absent in the Channel 
Islands, 335. 

Norse sagas, difficulty of giving an 
opinion oonoeming them, 335. 
Nommen, frequently Banes, 329 ; 
their name applied by the hVanks, 
846. 

Norwegian spoken where the Northmen 
visited, 332. 

Novelty, absence of, in the island fauna 
and flora^ 299. 

. Nudibranohiate molluscs of the Chaimel 
Islands, 216, 218. 

Number of islands and groups of rocks 
in the Channel group, 15. 

O. 

Object of the work stated, 15. 
Occupations of the people, statistical 
account of, 581. 

Orange trees, remarkable, in Guernsey, 
498. 

Orchards formerly more common in 
Jers^ than now, 474. 

Orders in Council have the force of 
law in the islands, 532. 

* Ordonnanc^s ’ of Jers^ made by the 
States, 529; of Guernsey made by 
the Boyal Court, 530. 

Orgueil, Mont, see Mont Ouottetl. 
Origin of the Normans,, reason for dis- 
cussing the question, 329. 

Origin of the sagas, 337. 

Ormers, eaten in Sark, 89; their shells 
• fbzme^ exported, 510. 

Ortach Bock described, 32; figured, 
34 ; Vild fowl br^ there, 207. 
Qrtbopteroiu insects of Jers^, Z2B* 
Osbome, Sir Philip, his innuenee in 
Guernsey, 873. 

<H UMua Saxoidoa^ its meaning and 
app&oation, 842. 

Oyster trade in JTers^; 508. 
Oxoneobsenrationa in the Channri Is- 


P. 

Palgrave, Sir F., his notice of the want 
of value of tbe Sagas for history, 837. 
Pampas gross in Guernsey, 500. 
Parasitic crustaceans of the Channel 
Islands, 235. 

Pardon granted to the inhabitants of 
Guernsey after the Bestoration, 392. 
Parochial officers of the islands, 521. 
Parochial schools, 553. 

Parsimony of the islanders, 548. 
Partridge, red-lcgged, formerly in the 
island, 208. 

Passe an Suigc, or Swinge, 82. 
Patemostei; rocks, near Jersey, 92. 
Peach, cultivation of, in the island of 
Guernsey, 486. 

Pears, cultivation of, in Jersey and 
Guernsey, 489 ; trade in, 607. 

Peat beds, at Guernsey, submerged, 282. 
Penny banks, 557. 

Penzance, comparison of its climate 
with that of the Channel Islands, 
156. 

Perello Bay, Guernsey, 51. 

Persecutions under Mary and Elizabeth, 
364, 369. 

Personal property, law of division of, 
537. 

Petit Bot Bay, Guernsey, 48, 55 ; rare 
fenis at, 183 ; cavenis at, 262. 

Petit Port, Guernsey, 46. 

Petite ec61e, Guernsey, 564. 

Petrel, Storm, Mr. Gallieune’s remarks 
on, 207. 

Plwmcians probably reached the islands, 

Phosphorescence of the sea^ cause of, 
239. 

Phosphorus absent firom the soil, and 
subsoil of the Channel Islands gene- 
rally, 461, 478. , 

Physi^ features of the Islands, 7. 
Pioard dialect, specimen of the, 449. 
Picturesque beauty of the Channel Is- 
lands, oauses of, 277. 

Pier, landing at, 667, 

Pion»d rocks explained, 289. 

Pierre au Yraie, 32. 

Pierres de Leoq, Jersey, 105, 

Pjerson, Migor, his defence of Jersey, 
898. 

Pigs, breed 6f, in the islands, 482 ; im- 
Tporte of, 510. 

Pinnaole Book, Jersey, 109, 289. * 
Piquet, Mr., his additions to the Flora 
of Jersey, 176; his list of Jersey 
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mosses, 186 $ his assistuice acknow- 
ledged, 190, 224, 229, 230, 242. 

Pirates in the Okannel in the time of 
Helerius, 323* 

VUiids d^Meritoffe^ the court so called, 
k 580 ; its business explained, 534. 

Plan of Braye Harbour, Alderney, 22 ; 
of Guernsey harbour, 41 ; of Jersey 
harbour, 95. 

Plat Saline, Alderney, 20. 

Platte Roque, 273. 

Plcadiiig 8 ,iu the courts, how conducted, 
535. 

^inmont Point, Guernsey, 50. 

I^^ont Point, Jersey, 1U6. 

Plough, great, used in Jhe islands, 

Plum, Gultiration of, 486?^ 

Plymouth brethren, their chapels, 660. 
Foids de ma/rc^ its valuo, 573. 
PoiugdestJfc, Mr., his work on crom- 
lochs, 413. 

Point du Berrible, or Point Terrible, 
Sark, 75 j rocks at,. 264. 

Poisonous soil in Guernsey, 463. 

Police court in the islands, 535. 
Polyolbion, Drayton’s poem of tliat 
name quoted, 425. 

Polyzoa, their structure, 210. | 

Pommier Banks,, 33. } 

Pomponius Meb on the Gaulic deities, 
427. 

Poiids of hnEKskish water with sea and 
fresh-watev 6 sh in Jersey, 111 5 in 
Jer^ aiid Guj&rnsey, 213, 

Pontoc, Jere^^, 97. 

Popubtion of ilio i^nds, at tlio com- 
:£nencement of the Civil Wars, 368 ,* 
in 1861 and 1 ^ 61 , 678, 

Population of the Chaussey Islands, 
xni^tory, 129. 

PoiqiiSbyS-pr cromlechs described, 428. 
Poftsphyries of the Channel IsUbds, 251. J 
Port-es^Sees, Bark, 88 » j 

Port du Mo'uhn^ Sarit, serpentine at-, 
'264; ■ ' ‘ ' 

Poit la Juuienfi 89. 

Por^et Bay, Jwsey, ii5. 

Porters, arrahkeihents for ou. haidhm 

668 , ' 

Poitali arradc^emenb yOry 
iu’' th 6 ^i?l^ds,-' 6 ^. , , , ’ . • 'V 
Pot, tH aoat^ so.^11^ 
PotasWsJB^iqO^ttfef & the soft of 
alltb«bla#s*46^ 

Potdtoes, ^ ^ 

ported/ ‘**^' ®^* 


Potter’s clay found in the i 8 ]onds» .296. 

Pottery, ancient, 6 ^ed, 415. 

Poultry, breeds 0 ^ in the islands, 4B21 

Pound sterling, value in island enr- 
renoy, 572. 

Pound Weight used in the islands, 573. 

Presbyterian, element in Jen^y, 367 ; 
discipline, induence of, 542. 

Pressure of air m Guernsey, 142. 

*Prev 6 t,* the sheriff of Guernsey so 
called, 526. 

Prince’s Tower, Jersey, 120. 

Privateering in the islands during the 
war of the French revolution, 403. 

Privilege of neutrality in the islands, 
bistoiy of, 368. 

‘Procureur do U Reine,* the officer so 
called in Jersey and Guernsey, 525 ; 
in Alderney. 536. 

Produce of land in Jersey, 476. 

Frojets da loif framed by the Royal 
Court of Guernsey, for the approval 
of the states, 630. 

Promontories in Guernsey and Sark, 
rendered defensible, 76; formed by 
elevation, within certain limits, 257. 

Property, laws alfecting the succession 
of, 537 . 

Protestantism of tlie islands chiefly 
Oalvitiistic, 365 ; very nmrkiMl dur- 
ing tlie Civil Wars. 573; always 
puritanical, 541. 

ProvcT^'al, a distinct language during 
the middle ages. 433. 

Pjynne, his description of Mont Or- 
gueiJ, 371. 

Ihiblio busincas of Ihc isliunls oon- 
d«(4od by comujittccrf, 528. 

Public debt of tlio islands, 582. 

Public library of Jersey, 656. 

Pikle, I«, .v«- 1 m PuiiU. 

Puritiuucal feeling of the islanders, 542. 

Pyrtmees, crohilewjs of the islajuls com- 
pared with those in tlu*, 416. 


Qttadrnpods of the Channel Islands, 

iii ildCrncy, 23 ; 
jb^Chatujscy, 1^9 1 in Guern- 
W- 606. ■ 

in the bbnds, 

-iiwik abundant m the i^ds, 

ada’ ■ ■ ' ,• 
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Mr. X. d^, hit acocmnt of 
tlio CMDttty 128, 130; 

noNoe (at the at Chaiutej, 

338} hit Tieir of the recent tepart- 
tion of the Chtnnel lalaiidt oontro- 

■ ■ — j-'- a A/Uf 

VtntQ) oUD» 

Qmiyle^t rqkDit on the ttate of agri- 
oStoe in the itlandi referred to, 
438 . 

Qoeen*t Adroeate, or Contidle, nature 
of the offloe, 625. 

QMn*s Froonrenr, nature of the office, 
626. 

Quenrais, the, Jersey, described, 93; 

explained, 294> 462. 

Quorum of the yarioua courts of law, 
‘ 630. 


Babbits common in Herm, 64. 

Baee, or Baa, of Aldem^, 18. 

« Ba^ta of the Channel Islands, 237. 

Bain-fell in Chiems^i 144; Jersey, 151 ; 
Alderney, 156 : in the islands gene- 
rally, 470. 

Bain-gauge and other instruments used 
in meteorological observations in 
Guernsey, 133. 

Baised beaches, 279. 

* Bambles pf a Naturalist,* l7M.de 
Quatrefagea, quoted, 128, 130. " 

Bange of temperature in Ghmmsey, 138; 
in Jersey, 149. 

Bat,theblimk(^ found in some of 
the islands, 201. 

Bat island, iidemey, 24. 

Beading rooms, 569. 

Becent separation of the Channel Is- 
lands mm the continent considered, 
305. 

Beetors of the islands, their political 
position, 626. 

Bra deer formerly in the islands, 201. 

Bed-legged partridge formerly in the 
Ohanndllalands. 208. 

Befeaction, irregiusr, m the iaiands, 
168. , 

BefeweeS|,Brenoh, their ; 

Oalirmutio dbotrines, ' 

Braistantion of Acts of Parliament in 

, Ae islands neoessary, 633 ; of motU 

BmUoui establishments in the islands 
bme the Befermation, 864. 

Bent of land in the islands high, 475. 


«Bents,* peculiar island meaning of the 
term, 639; a common investment, 
549. 

Beptiles of the Ghannd Islands, 20fe 

Bevemie and debt of the hdands, 682. 

Bhododendrons, cultivation of in the 
islands, 497. 

Bioh soil, proper1|y so oalledt not found 
in the Chaimel Islands, 465. 


Bkht of purchase or pro>emption of 
umd by the lord of the manor, 688. 

' Bimes Gnemfeiaises ’ quoted, 441, 
Bipening of finiit early in the islands, 


Boad metal, Guernsey granite used for, 

. 608 a » 

Boads of Guernsey, 59 ; of Jersey, 118. 

Boche Pendantr, Aidern^, 25, 2^, 

Boohers, les, Alderney, 30. 

Books, near Guernsey, 87; of the Chin- 
ns Islands, list ci, 297; at Bean Port, 
Jersey, 307. 

Bocquaine Bay, Qnemsey, 60. 

Bollo, his origin, 329; leuandio account 
of his history, 838; doubts about his 
biography, 361; probably Gothio, 
851; appeal to, 638. 

Boman, antiquities in the islands, 429 ; 
element in the Norman diarooter, 
810. 

Bomans, possibility of their having 
helped to conatwt the Bruidiciu 
monuments considered, 422. 

Bondnea Point, Jersey, 108. 

Botten stone found on the Chaussey 
Islands, 127. 

* Boulette des F^es,* possible origin of, 
416. 


Boustel Bock, near Gnepsey, 81. 
Boyal Agricultural Society, nriae me- 
moir on the agriculture of the islands 
in its journal, 469. ' 


Boyal charters have the force of law in 
the islands, 682. 

Boyal Court, oompositfon of in Jersey 
and Guernsey, 623; power of in 
Guernsey, 629; in Aldebney, 636. 

Bdyal Square, Jctsot, 96. 

Boxel Bay, Jersey, 101. 

Burned arch at Cape Grosnes, Jersey, 
109, 601. 

Bufoa, aliegiance of the islands during 
his reign, 863. 

Bulleoourt, his attack on Jersey, 898. 

Bussel Channel, 84^ 61. 

Bylands, lUtt. T. G., his assistance ae- 
knowledged, 196. 
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Si^ o£ no Talae as historical docu- 
ments, 886. 

Sa^, Icelandic, 881.* 

Sale Harbour, Jersey, 101 $ notioo of 
bouldem„298. 

Saints Bay, Chiemsey, 47. 

Salerie Battery, GKiematy, 858. 

Salisbury, the islands fbr a short time 
attached to the See of, 865. 

Samares, or Saumares Bay, Jersey, 97. 

Sambule, rooks so called, 88. 

Sand-eding at Guernsey and Jersey, 

212 . 

Sands of the shores, 294-5 j the coast 

ofHerm, 65; of Jers^,462. 

Sand-stone, of Aldem^. used for Oueni- 
Bey buU^gs, 23 ; its probable age, 
269; of the Oasqucts, 257 j ofBou- 
ley Bay, 275. 

Sanitary condition of the Channel Xa- 
land^ 160. 

Sarogouaais, IjOS, who they were, 452. 

Sardri4re r<^ noticed, 70. 

Sark, account <4^ i tho harbour, 77 ; 
the earems, jVj 82 ; the eoap4e, 35 ; 
the olimate^ 158 j the aoopfay tes, 241 ; 

r, 268 ; eaithqime near, in 
!690,'^278; history of, 405 j antiqm- 
tiesof,418; the dialed;, 489 , sod of, 
464; little weed there, ^8; drainage 
in, 471 ; baa an inoepetidfint legal 
ewtenc^ 519$ ih» governing body, 
5211 1 court of, 687 $ its mditia, 551; 
hotel aocominodation, 569 ; its moa- 
sttw, 577* 

Sar h, 83. 

Sauoh^ f02. 

Sattit de San Jdiaa> Sark, 81. 

S5uinatnaHaoo^Hous& Goeinwey,57. 

Saumaree, a common mrnily name m 
the islands, 97. dlfo 

SaTing»b^l^557. 

Saxon aa wsiUa Haqnh olcmant of the 

Saixou^Si^wlje^ use of,^l. 

* thOdOeatao^dlcd, 513, 

Saxon* and Gotfrs fratrmisrd, 8^^ 

Saxona or (^rmaos, their habits be- 
fore the settleiheut of (he laiahds, 
813. 

Scandinavian insHtutioifs oftcu edkd 
Kormai^ 810. 

Scandinavians^ sound inlbrencca m to 

thehistwof^m 

Scenery of the Channel Irianda gene- 
rally, II, 276; of (SKwrnscy, 52; of 


Henn, 68; of Sark, 72; of Jersey, 


Schdle Bank, 84. 

Seholefield, Dr., on the climate of Jer- 
sey, 160. 

Schombuittk, Sir Robert, his aeeount 
of the habit of rubbmg stones in 
Demarara, 416. 

Scboola, parochial, 664; attendance at, 
581. 

Soytidan population introduced into 
Gaul, 815. 

Sea-anemones, notice of, 240, 

Sea-bottom around the Channel Is- 
lands, 6. 

Sea-horse ^ippocampus) occasionally 
found in Quemsey, 213. 

Seaside plants of Jersey and Guern- 
sey, 177. 

Sea-slugs of tho Channel Islands, 216, 

2ia 


Seasons, mean temperature of, in Guern- 
sey, 186 ; m Jersey, 149. 

Sea-weod, of ChaUssey, 129 ; list of spe- 
cies found lu the Channel Tsland^, 
191; its value for economic pur- 
poses. 612. 

Secondary and tertiary rocks almost 
absent in the Channd Islands, 248. 

Sof'tioii, across the Bntisli Channel, G ; 
from Casquets to Cape la Hague, IH; 
across Guernsey, 36; from Guern- 
sey to Siirk, 69; across Jersey. — 
physical, 91, and geologic d, 270; 
through the Miuquiers and Chaussey 
Islands, 122. 

Sedges, and other pond and marsh 
phm(*9 of the Channel Islands, 179 

Sees, vanou'i, to which the islands have 
been eecli siostically attached, $65. 

Seigneurie, the, in Sark, 87. 

Se^mo Bay, Swk, 80. 

Sena, an island so named, wobably one 
of (ho Channel Idands, 427. 

Separation of the Clmnnel Island** from 
tho Continent not recent, 303. 


Serpifaltlne in Sark, 284. 

*4 ohuieht^ ami ehapeis, 660 


/bundoff the^ Cban- 

218" 

hi the islands, 182. 
Irol 65k » 

<3tei1wiu*s&y Islands, 128. 
I mm odmiuon m Jersey than 






:<0l l8< 

, caltifat^ and tender 

: 

. I9|i^ ^ 

.'2di^ ' 

Si^ PM ^ iox Svringe, Alderney, 
and P<n^^ 

; agriiiuiiiad in OniMej, 549. ; . 

indifiduaU of mverteM» in 
■ibe tout of the ialande, M* .. - 

CSMof Jertey,117j of Gu(tHa^257. 

. Bh^v^^ns ox the Baltio {nobably 

; ' ' ireached the islands, 410. 

Small fiurmmg, adranta^ of, 479. 

Sodth, Major, B.M., ms additions ^ 
the flora of Guernsey, 175 } his 
of Gtieafnsey mosses, 186., ;.'f 

Smuggling, suppression of in ^heldanas^ 
899. 

S m^^ slugs, &o., of the Ohanfl^ Is- 

Show in Guemse;{r yery rare, 145. 

Misty, state of in Jersey and Guern- 
sey, 549 ; Agricultural and Horticul- 
tum, 566. 

Soil ofthe islands, account.of, 460; poi- 
sonous yaiiety in Guernsey, 468; not 
naturally rioh, 465. 

SoUoitors m Jersey, number of, 581. 

Song birds in the Channel Islands, 205. 

Sord Point, Jers^, 104. 

Sound of Ohauss^, 128. 

Spain,. retreat of we Goths into, 889 $ 
threatens the Channd Islands, 872. 

Spaniards, connected with Guerns^ 
during the fourtqptfa century, 452. 

Spanish fleet, battle with, off the islands 
in 1348, 860. 

Spiders of Guenisey, .280. 

Sponges of the Chai^ Islands, 248. 

Spring, its mean temperature in Guem- 
s^, 187 ; flowers of, in Guernsey, 

Squue measure in the islands, 575. 

St. Andrew’s Talley, Guernsey, 54. 

St Afiolline’s chapel, Gnamsty, 480. 

6i. Aubm*f, Jersey, 115; aandandgra- 
ydpitsihe^sfe. . 

Mlade’>i : 

f hA ffhuHh 828, 48iO*'^ * ' 

harbour, 

: 90f loflhs therab g^Ogy 

^ ^4>;Mr ot 851 
8h 87. 

MgaM 58. 


St. Hdier^s, . Jersey, (lown and harbour, 
94:i rais^ bea<m, 2S0 ; ci^zhledi at, 
411 j population of, 679; ' ; 

St. Mnauulf yisited by St. Hderius, 322. 
St. Mardn’s Porch, Guernsey, 57. 

St. Ifary’s, Jersey, its chmwn, 647, 

St. Ouen's Bay, Jersey, 110 ; pond 
there, 218; biM near, 8^. 

^ Ouen’s manor house, Jers^, 119, 
, 547. 

St. Peter’s Port, Gkiernsey, 89 ; raised 
beach near, 280; niche in the church, 
641. 

St. I^mpson, the first apostle of Ghiorn- 
aey, 817. 

St. Ssxttp0h!% (town), Guernsey, 89, 
4d ,^im trade of, 603. 

St. Saviour’s Valley, Guernsey, 5A V. 
Stalk-eyed orustaoeans oltHhe Ohaamd 
Islands, 282. 

Stalks of the cabbage, us<Kii:|ei^walkh)g 
sticks and pea sticks in. Jersey, 47t. 
Stanford, Mr. E. 0., his paper on sdt- 
weeds referred to,. 518.' 

Star-fishes imd sea^mins, 287. 

* States,’ origin of; ''lSo'; composition 
o^ 526; Elective of Guernsey, 626; 
Deliberative of Gueriksey, 527; of 
Jersey, 529. 

Steamboat communication, 663. 
Steatite, vein of, in Sark, 2^. 

Stephen, oUegianpe of the islands du- 
ring his rei^, 85^. 

Step-hke appeariimee of horizontal veins, 
256. 

Stew, natural, with mixed ^and fresh- 
water fish, in Jersty, 111 ; in^ Jer^ 
and Guernsey, 2l8f 
Stock, breeds of, 480. 

Stone anchor wiedi in Jersey, 51L 
Stone cutters of ChausMy, 329* ^ 

Stone trade, 502. ■ K: 

Stonehenge not meidi<awdi ja^ihe'Bo- 
man writons 428; MP ' 
Storm-Petrri, Mr. (pppil remarks 
on, 207^ , 

Strabo, hui notioe of the soptyBiitioTis 
of rim Channel IslOndb, 4%* '' 
StrariMrioi 
Mot.Jei,. 
streams xn Jersey, 92. 

Street in Gujarissey, view of, 469. 
Sttbumiged foreets in Guernsey, 282. 
Submerged peat eisplamedi 2^ 
Sttbsidenoo, Mmed as necesssxy to sc- 
oouxkt for submeM pc^ 285; no 
eridenoe of recent inovementsOf this 





in the Qbannel ZlUmdai; M ; 
doQiimmtary e?iilenc 0 of. doubM, 

Subsidia^ courts of the island^, 633. . • 
Subsoil, its nature, 460. 

Suffinige, its nature in the uknds, $ 
its advantages, 622. 1 
Summer floww of ’ ^i&ernsej, 17S. 
Summer temperature of (Zuernse^, 187; 
of JTers^, 149. 

Summary of the botany of the Channel 
- Iw^s, pf the apology, 246; of the 
earlii^ history, 349. 

Sunrise and sunset in the Channel Is- 
lands, 167- 

Superstitions, earl/^ m^^<p|mmel 

IskudOrs, 423- 

Ikving^ or * Singe * passage, 82. 

Syeriite, rotjlint ui^ as gravel, 292. 
See 

t%lKi^%*a''aur|6us radiated, animal hi 
^ Chajimeltslands; 238, 

Systenis of veins in metamorphie 

Xsjbk land of iCtte^ey, hi(w exposed, 
2i^,' 

Tabokr statement , of climate of Gueni' 

Ta^tecata.foiittd^^ 202 . 

w le, in Sark,' 73 ; .in Jeraey, 109. 

cabk iiot Alderney, 37 ; in 
J^riey^iOS. 

^Den^eratut^. ateeage of, in Guernsey, 
1^ j. mejSin. of Gupr;U^, ;^ei!s^, and 
Qn«nwioh^ oomparedj 148!) Ingh^ at 

uttiKsk; Island rocks Were 

flpiintedi-262.' ' 

Tvith^ ^ 
..tIla.iiMisdUiau . 

I- 


Toi|E0e3?ort, Aldempy, 20. 

Tloumlle tort, Alderney, 20, 28, 2^. 

ohitficb, Guernsey, 40. vx' 
Trade, commerce, and manufaOttt^s, 
601. 

Trap rock, its meainng, 25$. 

. Ttom and shrubs of the Channel Is- 
knd][^ 167 ; cultivated . tender kinds 
in 0u#imwy, 492. 

Tim 1taat9 in Alderney, 81. 

Trenchufjg plough used in Jersey and, 
Guernsey, 477. 

Tree Vaux, or Tr^vaux, Alderney, 20 j 
reins hear, 266. 

T^ by jury in Jersey, 533. 

' Tabnl^»pave, Gouliots, Sark, 83. 
of Sark, list of, 241. 

^.Tj^njjlioeeaaiona^^ raised over crom- 
l ‘ 4j3'; fouua in the consecrated 

I 8]^|k.'e^ Druids^ 419. 

I Tunscathi molluscs' of the Channel Is* 

I lands, 219, 

i Tapper, Mr. JF., his histoiy of Onem- 
^ iey ;;!^erred to, 276. 

I TurMarue of the Channel Islands, 236 . 
Turbot of Ghiemsey, 212 : trade in, 

m 

Topical character of tlie elimato of 
Guernsey, 132. 


Univalve sliclla of the CImnuol Isiamis 
216, 21G. 


Talc Castle, 53 ; n-d d(;er at. 202. 

Vale Church .Porch, 67 ; view of, 559. 
Talleys of Alderney, 20; of Guemsoy, 
6 1 ; of Surk, 76 ; of Jersey, 1 17. 
T^dlon, the, Guernsey, 68. 

'Valupr, Umuusey, its garden, SO ; view 

im49l* 

Vandal, meaning of the imme, 324. 
Vandal element of population of the 
Channel Islands doubtful, 350. 
Vai^htioiis of barpmetc** in Gucni^cy, 
Idlf Jersay^ 160. 

in the geplggy of tlie 

of UUmeut, 413. 

$1- peat bogs 

; ' .and impoirt of, 


^nipu^» : at 





dMM fai Hw idmd^ M i hiAru* 
ifMb In 0Btfr m ey, 2&&i meti^feroas 
» «<?>. |68| at the Oreux, 

TentOatioiL mitt nf» in the narrow 
rooda of 4?3. 

TaniiMt l^iTeney, 100. 

^ »and meaanre of land— ita 
T&tiab676. 

Ttilioii tmStff lorda of Saih, 406. 

Teiix I'nitieH^ Xlranoe, iusorihed men- 
hiiiat»4i0. 

Vieart* Jeraaj, 108. 

'Vieomte^* tho sheriff of Jeraej ao 
named, 686. 

Yietoria Collage, Jersey, 05, 668. 

Victoria iVnrer, QueniB^, 89. 

Yine^ enltiratioa ol^ in the ialanda, 485, 

Yin^nea and Yingteniera of Jeto^yt 

Ymgtonnier of Alderney, 521. 

Yiritora to Herm reiy numeroua, 66. 

Yoleanio emptire roeka only simulated 
•in the islands, 266. 

Yoleano in Guernsey, record of, 456. 

Yraio, its use and talue to the farmer, 
466} account of manufimtures from 
it^ 612. 

Yrauddng, custom oi^ 616. 


Waoe, S., the earliest Channel Island 
poet, 484. 

'Walking stieka made of the cabbage 
stalks in Jers^, 477. 

Wailiob, Br., on the Biatomacem, 195. 

Warwick, Sari o^ GoTemor of Guern- 
sey under the Parliament^ 876. 

Water, abundantin Alderney, 81; found 
attheOBsquets,84} inG^msw, 56; 


in Hei^ 68; in Sark, 88 ; in Jersey, 
118; in the principal islwd of the 
Ghaussey mup, 127; source and 
amount of supply in the islands 
generally, 470. 

Waiter fowl ?eiy abundant in the Chan- 
nel Islands, §05. 

Water lanes*' of Guernsey, 55, 179. 

W^^s, aoeient, tonnd in islands, 

Weiring, of rooks, examples of, 287 ; 
of granite for paring, 5M. 

Wee&ig 6elds by hand, the practice in 
tlto isNmds, 4/78. 

Weeda, abundance of in the Channel 
li]andt,177. 


WailtgflrODBries^ and the Wesleyans it 
Gnariisey, 404. 

' Whales oooasionaUj risit the Chaniiel 
Xeiaoda, 201. 

Whfre^ Ifias, her assistsmce aeknow- 

led^l92. 

WUmg pollaok, large fish of this kind 
cau^t off Guenis^, 212. 

Wild flowers, abundance of In Jersey 
and Guems^, 176. ^ 

Wilkinson, Hi^ her assistsaoe adww- 
ledged, 229. * 

WiUimn the Conqueror, bia tbdigree, 
829 s riUigiance of the islanaa during 
his i^gn, 868. * 

WiUte in., erints on thcaocesston oL 
894 ; priTUeges confirmed by, 897* 

Winchester, ialanda tranriinred to 
the see of, 866. 

Wind obserratovy at Guernsey, 144 

Ww^ j^maihng in the ChaimelTalands, 

Winter temperature af Guernsey, l87. 

Wcdlaston, Mr. Yemon, his works re- 
ferred to, 800. 

Wolsw, Mk, bis additions to the itom 
of Grumsey, 175. 

Women, their orgies in the Ohaimel 
Islands during riie pagan period, 
426 s great excess of, oter nis% at 
St. nwers, 679. 

Wool, quantity allowed to the islands 
fi)r making stockings after the Besto* 
ration, 894. 

Working-Men's Assoeiariona, 666. 

Wreck off the Boutres rocks, 181. 

Wright, Mr. T., his ftnghsh Yooftm- 
lanes quoted, 488. 


Yarrel, Mr., his Notes m,l}8wn|sey 
fish, 210. ^ 

Young Men’s Christian ftaSseiittong, 
655. ' 

Yuccas, growth of in tho ialsifdi, 600. 


zoological interest of Sark, 78. 

Zoology of the Channel Ishoids, 200, 
Zoophytes of the Cfiiannel lilaiids, 240. 
Zonera moruia, abundant on theClians<- 
sey Islands, 127 ; used eoonomisally 
in all the ii^ds, 178. 
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